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the  French  army  in  supporting  the  cause  of  the  people  against 
an  arbitrary  court  —  likens  them  to  the  English  army  sup- 
porting the  Prince  of  Orange  —  deems  the  French  revolution, 
m  many  respects,  similar  to  the  deliverance  of  England.  — 
His  friend  and  pditical  associate,  Mr.  Burke,  manifests  a 
different  opinion  -—  unfolds  his  view  of  the  French  revolution 
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—  considers  its  principles^  and  the  characters  on  wMch  iheyr 
are  operating — points  out  its  first  effects,  and  deduces  the 
outrageous  excesses  from  its  nature  and  .doctrines  —  depre- 
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inimical  to  our  establishment  —  adduces  from  the  conduct 
of  the    dissenters,     and  the  situation    of  political    afiairs, 
arguments  against  the  repeal.  —  Mr.  Burke  speaks  on  the 
same  side.  —  Majority  against  the  proposed  repeal.  —  Mr. 
Flood  proposes  a  plan  for  a  parliamentary  reform  —  his  subtle 
theory  is  controverted  by  Mr.  Windham  —  withdraws  his 
motion.  —  Petitions  from  manufacturers  of  tobacco,  praying 
to  repeal  the  law  subjecting  them  to  excise.  —  A  motion  to 
that  effect  by  Mr.  Sheridan  —  is  negatived.  — Finandal  state- 
ments. —  Prosperous  situation  of  the  country. — Mr.Dundas 
presents  an  account  of  our  East  India  possessions.  —  Libels 
against  the  commons  on  account  of  the  management  of  Hast- 
ings's trial  —  censured.  —  Dispute   with   Spain.  —  Nootka 
Sound.  —  Insult  offered  by  Spain  —  satisfaction  demanded. 
—  Conduct  of  Spain.  —  King's  message  to  parliament.  — 
Parliament   unanimously  pledge  their  support  of  the  king 
in  vindicating  the  rights  of  Britain.  —  Dissolution  of  par- 
liament. —  Warlike    preparations.  —  Diplomatic    discussion 
between   Britain  and*  Spain.  —  Spain  attempts    to  interest 
France.  —  The  French  nation  is  mimical  to  war  with  Eng- 
land. —  Spain,  hopeless   of  aid,  yields  to  the  demands  of 
Britain.  —  The  disputes  are  adjusted  in  a  convention.  Page  S29 
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Continental  afiairs.  *— Measures  of  Britain  and  her  allies  for 
counteracting  the  ambition  of  Joseph  and  Catharine. — 
Poland  friendly  to  the  defensive  alliance.  —  Death  of  Joseph 
II.  emperor  of  Germany ;  and  character.  —  Leopold  his 
successor  moderate  and  pacific.  -—  He  agrees  to  open  a  con- 
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gress  at  Retchenbach.  —  Military  operations  between  the 
Austrians  and  Turks  ;  bloody  but  indecisive.  —  Habitual  pre- 
possessions of  Kaunitz  and  Hertsberg.  —  Liberal  and  wise 

'  policy  of  Britain,   and  ability  of  Ewart.  —  Peace  between 
Austria  and  Turkey,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  defensive 
alliance. —  Operations  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  —  Siege 
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oath.  —  Violent  proceedings  against  those  who  refused  it.  — 
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are  alarmed  by  the  infidelity  and  confiscation  of  the  revolutio- 
nary system.  —  Burke's  work  on  the  subject  —  effects.  — 
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Meeting  of  the  new  parliament. —  Convention  with  Spain  is  ap- 
proved by  parliament.  —  Expenses  of  the  late  armament.  — 
Unclaimed  dividends.  —  Measures  of  Britain  for  repressing 
the  ambition  of  Russia  —  submitted  to  parliament  —  Mr.  Fox 
opposes  hostilities  with  Russia  —  argument  of  Mr.  Pitt  on  the 
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importance  of  Oczakow  —  principle  of  British  interference  in 
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the  nation  —  war  with  Russia  avoided.  —  New  constitution 
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their  relief — modified  and  corrected  by  Dr.  Horseley,  it  is 
passed  into  a- law.  —  Petition  of  the  church  of  Scotland  re- 
specting the  test  act  —  is  rejected.  —  Full  discussion  of  the 
slave  trade  —  motion  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  for  the  abolition  — 
arguments  for  and  against  —  continuance  of  the  trade  defended 
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Pitt  and  Fox  agree  ii\  supporting  the  abolition  —  the  motion 
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The  French  revolution  chiefly  engages  the  attention  of  the  con- 
tinent and  of  Britain The  British  government  still  resolved 

not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France.  —  Catharine's 
views  respecting  Poland  —  she  desires  to  embroil  her  power- 
ful neighbours  in  war  with  France.  —  Cautious  prudence  of 
Leopold.  —  Convention  at  Pilnitz  between  the  chief  powers 

of  Germany. The  parties  disavow  hostile  intentions  against 

France.  —  The  French  king  notifies  to  foreign  princes  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  new  constitution  —  answers  of  the  different 
powers.  —  Circular  note  of  the  emperor.  —  Sweden  and 
Russia  urge  the  German  powers  to  active  hostilities,  but  with- 
out effect.  —  Proceedings  in  France.  —  Meeting  of  the  second 
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National  Assembly  —  they  conceive  internal  revolution  a 
reason  for  changing  the  law  of  nations.  —  Seizure  of  Avignon. 

—  Operations  of  the  French  exiles  at  Coblentz.  —  The  king 
urges  them  to  return  —  rapid  diminution  of  the  king's  power. 
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ardour  of  pursuit,  and  energy  of  action  —  the  same  character 
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—  progress  of  republicanism.  —  Intrigues  between  the  royalists 
and  republican  leaders  —  from  the  emptiness  of  the  royal 
coffers  are  unavailing.  —  The  king  refuses  to  attempt  his 
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form  a  confederacy  for  defending  their  rights.  —  Sudden 
death  of  the  emperor.  —  Preparations  of  the  king  of  Sweden. 
-^  Assassination  of  that  heroic  prince.  —  The  French  govern- 
ment demands  of  Austria  and  Prussia  the  disavowal  oi  a 
concert  hostile  to  France.  —  Basis  of  tranquillity  proposed  by 
Francis  and  Frederick  William.  —  French*declare  war  against 
Austria  and  Prussia.  —  Counter  declarations.  —  The  Duke  of 
Brunswick  is  appointed  general  of  the  combined  armies  of 
Germany.  —  Preparations  of  France  and  distribution  of  the 
armies.  —  The  Frenclb  invade  the  Austrian  Netherlands  — 
their  first  operations  are  desultory  and  unsuccessful  —  unpro- 
vided state  of  their  armies  —  is  imputed  to  treacheiy .  —  Dis- 
positions of  government  to  remedy  this  defect.  —  The  Duke 
of  Brunswick  arrives  at  Coblentz.  —  The  allied  powers  misin- 
formed concerning  the  disposition  of  the  French  nation  — 
under  this  misinformation  they  concert  the  plan  of  the  cam- 
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—  Manifesto  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  —  threatens  more 
than  its  authors  can  execute  —  unwise  and  hurtful  to  the  cause.- 

—  State  of  parties  in  France  —  the  manifesto  combines  diver- 
sity of  sentiment  into  unanimous  determination  to  resist  foreign 
interference  —  hurries  the  downfall  of  kingly  power  —  and 
completely  defeats  the  purposes  of  its  framers.  —  Proceed- 
ings at  Paris  —  power  of  the  jacobins  —  the  sans-culottes  — 
decrees  for  raising  a  jacobin  army  and  punishing  refractory 
priests  —  the  king  refuses  his  sanction.  —  La  Fayette  repairs 
to  Paris  —  but  is  obliged  to  fly  —  he  leaves  the  French  army 
and  surrenders  to  the  Austrians.  —  French  enthusiasm  on  the 
approach  of  the  combined  armies.  —  Anniversary  of  July 
14th.  —  The  Marseillois  —  passive  citizens.  —  The  mayor  of 
Paris  in  the  name  of  his  constituents  demands  the  deposition 
of  the  king. —  Proceedings  of  the  10th  of  August —  a  ban- 
ditti  assault  the  Thuilleries  —  valour  of  the  Swiss  guards  — 
they  are  overpowered  and  massacred  by  the  savage  mob^  — 
The  royal  family  carried  prisoners  to  the  Temple  —  deposition 
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of  the  king  —  plan  of  provisionary  government  drawn  up  by 
firissot »-  manifestoes  to  the  French  apd  to  foreign  powers  — 
plan    of  a   convention  —  persecution   of  the    unyielding 
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convention  for  procuring  the  property  of  other  countries.  — 
Proceedings  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  —  He  enters  France 
and  advances  towards  Champaign.  —  Dumourier,  the  French 
general,  occupies  a  strong  position. — The  Duke  of  Brunswick 
retreats.  —  Elation  of  the  French.  —  Dumourier  enters  the 
Netherlands,  defeats  his  enemy  at  Jemappe,  and  reduces  the 
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xxxi^'  PARLIAMENT  assembled  on  the  27th  of  No- 
'  vember;    and   his  majesty's  speech  exhibited 

MeLttogof  to  the  houses  an  outline  of  the  policy  which  he 
gparUament.  had  adopted  concerning  Holland.  He  had  en- 
deavoured by  his  good  offices  to  restore  tranquil- 
lity between  the  contending  parties,  but  found  his 
efibrts  unavailing:  he  also  discovered  a  desire  of 
forcible  interference  on  the  part  of  France ;  he 
expressed  to  his  Christian  majesty  his  determination 
to  counteract  any  such  intention,  and  had  armed 
for  that  purpose ;  but  the  success  of  the  Prussian 
troops  had  re-established  the  lawful  government  in 
Holland ;  an  explanation  had  taken  place  between 
his  majesty  and  the  king  of  France,  which  had  ter- 
minated amicably,  and  both  parties  had  agreed  to 
disarm.  The  necessary  preparations  had  produced 
extraordinary  expenses,  for  which  he  doubted  not 
his  faithful  commons  would  provide,  and  also  adopt 
proper  means  for  the  defence  of  his  distant  domi- 
nions. He  rejoiced  at  the  flourishing  state  of  com- 
merce and  the  revenue,  and  the  zeal  and  unani- 
mity which  his  subjects  demonstrated  during  the 
late  expectation  of  war.  From  the  dispositions 
which  were  then  manifested,  in  any  future  emer- 
gency^ he  should  depend  on  a  promptness  and  vigour 
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of  exertion,  proportionate  to  the  exigence  by  which  chap. 
it  might  be  required.  ^^^^^: 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt  respecting  Holland      i787. 
was  extremely  popular  among  all  parties  throughout  ]^probTtiou 
the  kingdom ;  and  in  both  houses  it  experienced  the  o^  t^e  con- 
same  unanimous  commendation.     Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Jsuy^reT'" 
Burke,  dtid  Mr.  Sheridan,  perfectly  coincided  with  g®?^"§ 
Mr.  Pitt  and  his  friends  in  the  general  principle  of 
interference  in  contineM:al  affairs  to  preserve  the 
balance  oif  Europe.  Ih  the  house  of  peers  the  bishop 
of  LandafF,  in  justifying  the  principle,    adduced 
reasoning  at  once  appropriate  to  that  specific  case, 
and  generalizing  the  constituents  of  wise  and  just 
interposition  in  any  future  circumstances.    "  Upon  BisUqp  of 
what  ground  (he  said)  did  he  approve  of  our  late  view  le  i  ri- 
interference  ?    on   the  ground  of  self-preserv-  *«*»>  interfe- 
ATiON.  If  France  had  gained  Holland^  the  security  ^n^nentai 
qf  Britain  would  have  been  endangered :  when  it  is  a®*»»- 
said  that  Holland  and  the  other  states  of  Europe 
are  independent  states,  the  proposition  is  true  only 
on  a  certain*  consideration,  for  they  all  depend  one 
upon  another,  like  the  links  of  a  chain ;  and  it  is 
the  business  of  each  to  watch  every  other,  lest  any 
one  become  so  weighty  and  powerful  as  to  en- 
danger the  security  or  political  importance  of  the 
rest."  < 

During  the  preparations,  a  subsidiary  treaty  had  SuWdiaiT 
been  concluded  with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cas-  STiand*.*** 
sel ;  by  which  that  prince  was  to  receive  36,098/.  to  g«ve  of 
hold  twelve  thousandi  troops  ready  to  be  employed  J^ 
by  Britain  when  their  services  should  be  required. 
This  treaty  was  part  of  a  general  system,  which  it 
was  then  deemed  premature  to  detail :  the'  motion 
pasaed  without  a  division.     On  the  10th  of  De- 
cember an  augmentation  of  the  army  was  proposed, 
for  the  purpose  recommended  by  his  majesty's 
speech,  of  strengthening  our  distant  possessions. 
On  particular  inquiry  into  the  state  of  defence  of  Jlf^^^^^ 
our  western  settlements,  ministers  had  found  the  the  w^t 
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CHAP,  force  to  be  inadequate ;  this  opinion  had  be6n 
^^^^^'  confirmed  by  the  reports  of  the  officers  command- 
1787.  iug  in  the  West  Indies,  who  had  been  sevierally 
consulted  upon  the  troops  which  each  thought  re- 
quisite for  the  security  of  the  island  he  com- 
manded* It  was  objected  by  some  members  of  op- 
position, that  the  opinions  of  our  commanders 
abroad  did  not  afford  satisfactory  grounds  for  in- 
creasing our  present  establishments.  It  was  obvi- 
ous, that  each  of  these  officfers  would  demand  as 
large  a  force  as  he  thought  adequate  to  the  defence 
of  his  own  particular  situation,  and  would  govern 
himself  in  such  requisition,  merely  by  a  regard  to 
his  own  responsibility ;  whereas  in  judging  of  «n 
adequate  peace  establishment  for  all  the  possessions 
of  Britain,  the  whole  would  depend  on  a  general 
view  of  its  parts,  andtheir  relative  exigencies;  by  the 
present  motion  the  house  was  called  on  to  vote  an 
increase  of  the  army  without  sufficient  grounds.  It 
was  replied,  that  the  opinion  of  the  officers  had  not 
been  asked  on  the  whole  force  requisite  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  West  Indies,  but  that  undoubtedly  in 
forming  plaps  concerning  remote  objects,  men  must 
proceed  on  information,  and  in  seeking  information 
must  have  recourse  to  those  by  whom  it  can  be  best 
afforded ;  officers  who  had  been  on  the  spot  were 
certainly  competent  to  state  the  separate  facts,  on 
the  joint  result  of  which  ministers  formed  their  in- 
ferences. The  West  India  islands  were, .  without 
doubt,  objects  of  the  highest  importance  to  Britain. 
For  their  secure  defence,  three  itiodes  might  be 
mentioned  :  first,  a  great  stationary  fleet :  secondly, 
succours  might  be  sent  on  the  prospect  of  a  rupture ; 
or  thirdly,  such  a  military  force  as  would  prevent 
a  sui'prise,  The  experience  of  last  war  proved  that 
a  fleet  could  not  solely  defend  these  possessions  ; 
,since  someof  the  islands  had  been  wrested  from  us, 
when  our  naval  strength  was  equal  to  the  strength 
of  the  enemy :   respecting  the  seoond   means,  it 

might 
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might  be  unsafe  to  detach  any  part  of  our  army  or  6  h  a  p. 
fiavy  from  Europe ;  and  though  there  should  be  ^^^^^- 
no  danger  in  the  attempt,  the  succours  might  not      ivs?. 
arrive  in  time  to  prevent  mischief ;  therefore  the 
most  eligible  mode  was  to  have  a  sufficient  military 
force  upon  the  respective  islands  to  secure  them 
from  surprise;  since,  from  the' dispersion  and  dis- 
tance of  the  islands,  and  the  peculiarities  of  that 
climate,  winds,  and  currents,  it  would  sometimes 
be  absolutely  impossible  for  a  fleet  to  afford  that 
speedy  relief*  which  the  occasion  might  require. 

After  the  recess,  one  of  the  first  subjects  of  dis^      nss. 
Gussion  before  the  commons  was  a  recent  promo-  S®"^!!!!*', 
tion  of  flag-officers  during  the  preparations  for  pfonSST 
war.     Sixteen  captains  had  been  promoted  to  the  ^^-o®- 
flag,  and  about  forty  passed  over.    This  partial  pro- 
motion had  greatly  displeased  the  officers  whom  it 
omitted.     They  brought  forward  their  complaint 
in  the  house  of  peers,  under  the  patronage  of  lord 
Rawdon,  who  moved  for  the  presentment  of  an 
address  to,  the  king ;  praying,  that  he  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  take  into  his  royal  consider* 
ation  the  services  of  such  captains  of  his  majesty's 
navy,  as  were  passed  over  in  the  last  promotion. 
Lord  Howe,  first  commissioner  of  the  admiralty^  Ministers 
endeavoured  to  justify  the  conduct  of  the  board  -y  SllTull 
to  execute  beneficially  the  functions  of  their  office,  complaint  i» 
the  lords  of  the  admiralty  must  employ  their  own  '*°^**"'**^ 
judgment  and  discretion  in  delegating  an  important 
trust :  unless  they  were  invested  with  the  privilege 
of  selection,  they  certainly  could  not  undertake  the 
burden  of  responsibility.     His  lordship  could  not 
state  in  a  public  assembly  the  particular  grounds 
on  which  he  had  formed  his  judgment ;  there  might 
be  several  reasons  for  not  promoting  captains  to  be 
admirals,  without  impeaching  the  character  of  the 
officers  in  question.     The  same  persons  might  be 
fit  for  a  subordinate  employment,  without  being 
qualified  for  a  higher  trust ;  officers  who  had  served 
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CHAP,  ably  and  "meritoriously  all  their  fives,  might  not 
^^^^^-  appear  proper  to  be  entrusted  with  the  care  of  a 
1788.  fleet.  So  important  a  charge  ouglit  to  be  committed 
to  men,  not  only  of  firm  minds,  but  of  such  bodily 
strength  as  would  enable  them  to  endure  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  hard  service  which  they  might  have 
to  sustain.  The  executive  government  must  have 
the  choice  of  its  own  officers  in  the  various  degrees 
and  kinds  of  service,  otherwise  it  cannot  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  effectual  discharge  of  its  duties. 
On  these  grounds  the  motion  was  rejected  by  the 
lords:  in  the  commons  a  similar  proposition  was 
brought  forward  and  supported  by  greater  particu- 
larity of  detail,  in  order  to  illustrate  individual,  hard- 
ships 'y  but  as  the  general  principle  was  the  saiqe, 
the  proposed  address  was  negatived,  though  by  a 
small  majority.  It  was  afterwards  moved,  that  tlie 
arbitrary  powers  which  were  claimed  by  the  ad« 
miralty,  having  in  some  degree  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  house,  to  prevent  the  misqhievous  con- 
sequences which  might  ensue,  they  should  adopt, 
as  a  rule  of  service,  some  permanent  principle,  to 
which  officers  might  trust ;  and  a  motion  was  made, 
that  it  is  highly  injurious  to  the  nayy  to  set  aside 
from  promotion  to  flags,  meritorious  ofiicers  of  ap- 
proved service,  who  are  not  precluded  by  the 
orders  of  his  majesty  in  council.  Ministers  objected 
to  the  proposition  as  unnecessary ;  and  it  was  ne- 
gatived. 
Declaratory  Th£  most  important  mcasurc  of  this  session,  was 
Judni^g""  a  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  explain  doubts 
Mr.  Pitt's  which  had  arisen  concerning  a  part  of  the  law  of 
Eaat  India   jyg^^  f^^,  ^j^^  administration  of  British  India.    Du- 

Origin  of  ring  the  apprehensions  of  a  rupture  with  Francis 
?*  ^^whidi  go'^^rnment  had  formed  a  resolution  of  sending  out 
^hmea-  four  additional  regiment^  to  India,  on  board  the 
^P^  company's  ships,  for  the  protection  of  our  posses- 
Regiments  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  quarter;  and  the  proposition  had  been 
ordered  by   rcceivcd  with  general  approbation  -by  the  court  of 

directors. 
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directors.     Though  apprehensions  of  war  were  dis-  chap. 
sipated,  yet  government  was  anxious  for  the  se-  ^^^^^' 
curity  of  distant  possessions,  and  for  that  purpose      i788. 
proposed  a  permanent  establishment  of  his  majesty's  government 
troops  in  India ;  on  these  grounds  they  adhered  to  ^Ji^^a 
the  determination  of  sending  the  soldiers.    A  ques-  subsisted  at 
tion  had  arisen  between  the  directors  and  the  board  $*thc^'J^ 
of  control,  concerning  the  expense  of  their  convey-  Bwy- 
ance,  their  future  pay  and  subsistence.     By  an  act 
which  passed  in  the  year  1781,  it  was  stipulated^ 
that  the  company  should  be  bound  to  pay  for  such 
troops  only,  as  were  sent  to  India  upon  their  requi- 
sition ;  and  upon  this  act  the  directors  had  refused 
to  charge  the  company  with  the  expense  of  the 
forces  now  about  to  be  sent.    The  board  of  con- 
trol  contended,  that   they  were  invested  with  a 
power  of  ordering  the  conveyance  of  such  troops 
as  circumstances  might  require ;  and  that  if  the 
directors  refused,  the  expense  should  be  defrayed 
out  of  the  revenues  which  arose  from  their  terri^ 
torial  possessions.     The  court  of  directors  took  the 
advice  of  several  eminent  lawyers,  who  concurred 
in   their  opinion.     Mr.  Pitt,  impressed   with  the 
contrary  idea,  proposed  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  re- 
moving the  doubts  in  question,  by  declaring  the 
intention  of  the  legislature  in  the  act  of  1784,  to 
have  been  agreeable  to  the  construction  put  upon  it 
by  administration.     By  the  law  of  1784  he  con- 
tended, every  power,  which  before  that  time  was 
entrusted  to  the  court  of  directors  for  administering: 
the  territorial  possessions,  was  by  that  act  vested  in 
the  board  of  control.     Those  commissioners  had 
the  sole  direction  of  the  military  and  political  con- 
cerns, the  collection  and  management  of  territQ* 
rial  revenue.     His  object  had  been  to  leave  to  the 
corporate   proprietors,   and  their  representatives, 
the   direction  of  those  commercial  concerns  for 
which  their  charter  had  been  granted,  but  to  take 
into  the  hands  of  the  executive  government  terri- 

B  4  torial 
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CHAP,  torial  affairs ;  under  the  political  department  was 

^^^^^   evidently  to  be  classed,  the  disposal  of  troops,  and 

1798.      the  provisions  for  their  maintenance.     As  doubts 

were  entertained  and  sanctioned  by  legal  authority 

highly  respectable,  he  proposed  an  act  declaring 

Question ;    the  meaning  of  the  law.     This  motion  was  contro- 

verai^^t     verted,  first,  on  general  grounds :  legislature  ought 

^Mr.       never  to  have  recourse  to  this  expedient,  except 

thirt  ^w«?  when  either  the  wording  of  an  act  was  evidently  so 

denied  by    ambiguous  as  to  stand  in  need  of  explanation,  or 

tliedurectors       i       *^     .  n   ^-i  i      i_»  •     j  a. 

and  opposi.  whcrc,  lu  conscquencc  ot  the  clasbmg  judgment 
^n  in  par-  of  courts,  or  doubts  expressed  by  judges  from 
*"*°        the  bench,  it  became  necessary  for  the  legislature 
to  propound  anew  its  own  meaning.     In  all  other 
cases,    parliament  by  interfering  would  quit   its 
legislative,  and  assume   a  judicial  capacity ;  and 
in  the  present  instance  would  decide  in  a  cause, 
in.  which  it  was  in  some  respects  interested  as 
a  party ;   since   it  would  gain  by  its  own  deci- 
sion.    It  was   a  dispute  between  the  crown   or 
the  public,    and  a  corporation,    on  a  pecuniary 
claim.     The  king  insists  upon  a  certain  sum  of 
money  from  the  company,  for  a  specified  object. 
The  company  admit  a  sum  to  be  due,  but  not 
the  amount  demanded:  here  is  a  clear  and  sim- 
ple question,  on  which  an  issue  might  be  tried  in 
a  court  of  law.     The  measure  proposed  was  liable 
to  many  serious  political  objections,  and  might  be 
used  as  a  precedent  for  the  worst  purposes.     A 
minister  has  nothing   to  do  but  to  propose,  and 
bring  in  a  bill  for  granting  new  powers,  in  dqubt- 
ful  and  ambiguous   words,  under  restraints  indis- 
tinctly defined,  and  with  clauses  that  have  a  double 
aspect.     The  company  had  been  induced  to  con- 
sent to  the  act  of  1784,  upon  pretences,,  which  now 
proved  to  be  delusive ;  and  the  minister,  having 
obtained  that  consent,  was  resolved  to  put  his  own 
construction  upon  it,  contrary  to  the  original  in- 
tention of  the  party  concerned.     In  the'  farther 

progress 
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4)rogress  of  thfe  bill,  counsel  was  heard  for  tlie  India  chap 
company  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  and  the  whole  ^^^^^- 
ability  of  opposition  was  exerted  to  prevent  its     nss. 
.enactment. 

The  following  was  the  substance  of  the  argu-  Arguments 
ments,  legal  and  political,  which  were  employed  on  ^IlStory 
each  side.     Its  opponents  controverted  it  princi-  **'"• 
pally  upon  two  grounds :  firsts  that  the  construe- 
tion  attempted  to  be  put  upon  the  act  of  1784,  was 
not  its  true  and  just  construction  :  and  secondly, 
that  if  it  admitted  such  interpretation,  the  powers 
it  vested  in  the  board  of  control  M^ere  injurious  to 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  company,  and  of  a 
dangerous  political  nature,  and  therefore  ought  not 
to  be  confirmed.     To  prove  the  former  proposition, 
its  supporters  contended,  that  the  charter  granted 
to  the  company  having  been  purchased  for  a  valu- 
able consideration,  every  statute  that  diminished 
their  rights  ought  to  be  construed,  like  penal  laws, 
in  the  mildest  sense,  and  so  as  to  infringe  those 
privileges  in  the  least  possible  degree ;  and  in  am- 
biguous cases,  acts  of  parliament  should  be   ex- 
plained in  such  a  sense  as  to  be  consistent  with 
each  other.    In  the  act  of  I78I*  it  was  expressly 
stipulated,  that  the   company  should  defray  the 
expense  of  no  troops,  but  such  as  were  sent  to 
India  upon  their  own  requisition;    therefore  the. 
acts  of  1784  should  be  interpreted  so  as  to  coin- 
cide with  the  preceding  law.     But  the  best  and 
safest  mode  of  expounding  a  statute,  was  to  illus- 
trate one  part  of  it  by  other  clauses  of  the  same  act. 
By  the  law  of  1784  ,  "  the  commissioners  (it  was 
admitted)    are  authorised  and  empowered  from 
time  to  time,  to  superintend,  direct,  and  control  all 
acts,  operations,  and  concerns,  which  in  anywise 
relate  to  the  civil  or  military  government,  or  reve- 
nues of  the  territorial  possessions  of  the  company^ 


*  See  act  of  parliament,  1781,  respecting  India. 
^  See  act  for  the  government  of  India*  JuIjTi  178i. 
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c  iH  A  P.  in  the  manner  in  the  said  act  directed :  *'  and  <*  the 
^^^^^'  court  of  directors  are  required  to  pay  obedience  to, 
1788.  and  to  be  governed  and  bound  by,  such  orders  and 
directions  as  the  said  court  shall  receive  from  the 
said  board."  Were  these  clauses  taken  solely,  it 
was  allowed  that  they  would  justify  the  construc- 
tion which  was  intended  by  the  declaratory  act ; 
but  from  subsequent  passages  it  was  argued,  that 
the  positive  directorial  power  of  the  commissioners 
was  restrained  to  definite  circumstances,  and  to  be 
exercised  on  specified  omissions  of  the  East  India 
directors.  The  director^  by  the  act  were  required 
to  deliver  to  the  commissioners  copies  of  all  dis- 
patches which  were  received  from  their  servants^ 
in  India,  and  all  instructions  proposed  to  be  sent 
to  the  company's  oflicers  in  that  country :  these 
the  commissioners,  within  fourteen  days,  were  to 
return  to  the  directors,  either  approved  or  disap- 
proved  and  amended ;  and  the  directors  were 
bound  to  obey  the  orders  so  amended  or  altered* 
If  within  fourteen  days  the  court  of  directors  should 
neglect  to  yield  the  obedience  commanded  by  the 
act,  then,  and  then  only,  the  commissioners  might 
originate  instructions.  If  the  Board  were  invested 
with  the  positive  power  claimed  by  the  declaratory 
act,  it  was  absurd  to  specify  certain  cases  in  which 
it  might  be  lawful  for  theih  to  send  orders  and  in- 
structions to  the  company's  servants  in  India  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  company.  It  was  evident, 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  clauses,  taken  together^ 
that  the  authority  vested  in  the  commissioners  was 
no  other  than  a  superintendency  and  control  over 
the  transactions  of  the  company  in  their  manage- 
ment of  their  affairs  in  India ;  a  power  to  alter 
and  amend  their  orders  and  instructions,  and,  in 
case  of  neglect  in  the  directors,  to  carry  such  orders 
so  amended  into  execution ;  but  not  to  originate 
measures,  in  opposition  to  the  chartered  and  stipu- 
lated right  of  the  company,     It  was  farther  con- 

II  tended. 
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tended,  that  the   directors   had  understood  the  chap. 
power  proposed  to  be  conferred  by  Mr.  Pitt's  bill  ^^^^^' 
on  the  commissioners,  to  be  subject  to  the  alleged      nss. 
limitations ;  and  that  even  the  minister  had  ex- 
pressly declared  his  coincidence  in  that  construc^^ 
tion ;  that  otherwise  the  directors  would  have  op- 
posed it  as  no  less  hostile  to  the  rights  of  the  com-^ 
^ny,  than  the  obnoxious .  bill  of  Mr.  Fox.^    The 
board  of  control  itself  had  not  understood  the  act 
of  1784«,  as  investing  them  with  the  unlimited  sway 
which  they  now  claimed ;  they  had  acted  upoii' the 
statute  of  1781  for  upwards  of  two  years  after  the 
law  of  1784>  and  by  their  conduct  admitted  that 
they  had  no  power  to  send  out  any  of  his  majesty^s 
troops  to.  India  without  the  consent  of  the  com- 
pany.    JFrom  the  general  rules  of  interpretation, 
from  the  clauses  and  tenor  of  the  act  in  question, 
the  opinions  of  those  whom  it  first  afiected,  the 
declaration  of  its  framer,  and  the  construction  of 
the  per3ons  who  were  appointed  to  carry  it  into 
execution,  members  of  opposition  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  the  power  now  proposed  to  be  declared 
did  not  aidse  fro^nit  as  a  law.'' 

They  next  objected  to  it  as  a  measure  of  policy : 
ibi&  authority  which  was  claimed  annihilated  the 
court  of  directors,  and  even  the  property  of  the 
company.  The  territorial  revenues  being  in  matiy 
instances  unavoidably  implicated  in  their  commer- 
cial concerns,  the  absolute  command  of  the  former, 
as  to.  their  application,  and  expenditure,  would  He- 
cessarily  carry  with  it  a  control  over  the  latter,  and 
ixiight  be:  used  to,  supersede  the  e^ciency  of  the 
directors  in  the  only  branch  of  the  company's 
ai&irs  that  was  left  to  their  mans^gement.  The 
measure  its^  of  ending  four  regiments  to  India 
was  not  less  injurious  to  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  company,  than  the  unUmited  power  under 

*=  Speech  of  Mr.  Fox  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill* 
**  See  parHameBtaiy  debates,  March,  17SS,  passim, 

which 
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CHAP,  which  it  was  to  be  executed.  It  would  have  been 
^^^^^'  more  oeconomical  and  just,  either  to  have  suffered 
1788.  the  company  to  raise  four  regiments,  or  to  have 
sent  over  the  2400  men  which  were  wanting  to 
complete  the  king's  regiments  already  in  India  : — 
more  oeconomical,  because  in  the  one  case  the  com- 
pany's troops  are,  and  would  be  maintained  at  infi^p 
nitely  less  expense  than  the  king's  ;  in  the  other, 
the  company  would  be  free  from  the  additional 
burthen  of  all  the  officers  of  the  four  new  regi^ 
ments:— -more  just,  because,  in  the  former  case, 
the  company  would  have  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
the  troops  which  they  were  to  pay,  and  might  pro^ 
vide  for  many  of  their  own  deserving  officers,  six 
hundred  of  whom,  reduced  at  the  late  peace,  were 
living  in  very  distressed  situations  in  India.  It 
was  farther  impolitic,  as  it  would  create  a  jealousy 
and  disgust  among  the  officers  in  the  company^s 
service.  The  opponents  next  proceeded  to  the 
motives  of  ministers,  which  they  alleged  to  be  a 
desire  of  extending  their  own  influence  and  patron- 
age, at  the  expense  of  the  India  company.  The 
ministers  had  formed  a  regular  progressive  plan, 
to  grasp  all  the  patronage  of  India.  The  direction 
claimed  by  the  board  of  control  affi^rded  grounds 
of  jealousy  in  another  view ;  it  placed  a  revenue  at 
the  disposal  of  the  king's  ministers,  for  raising  and 
paying  an  army  without  consent  of  parliament,  and 
was  there&)re  inconsistent  with  the  bill  of  rights, 
and  a  dangerous  departure  from  the  principles  of 
the  British  qonstitution. 
Arguments  By  the  supporters  of  the  declaratory  act,  it  was 
contended,  first,  respecting  the  rule  of  construction, 
tliat  the  principle  could  only  be  admitted,  so  far  as 
was  consistent  with  the  spirit  and  express  objects 
of  the  statute  itself;  it  could  be  no  reason  for  an 
interpretation  of  a  subsequent  law^,  that  it  militated 
against  a  prior ;  it  would  be  absurd  to  put  a  sense 
upon  an  act,  that  would  defeaO  the  main  ends  for 

which 
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which  it  'was  passed ;  and  with  regard  to  the  act  of  chap. 
178I,  such  parts  of  it  as  were  inconsistent  with  the  ^^^^^y 
provisions  of  the  subsequent  arrangement,  were  vir-  nss. 
tually,  though  not  expressly,  repealed.  The  object 
of  the  plan  of  1784  was,  to  take  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  territorial  possessions,  and  the  political 
government  of  India,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  com- 
pany,  leaving  them  only  the  direction  of  their  com- 
mercial concerns.  The  board  of  control  was  in 
future  to  be  responsible  to  the  pubUc  for  the  pros- 
perity, defence,  and  security,  of  our  Indian  posses- 
sions, and  was  therefore  to  be  invested  with  all  the 
authorities  necessary  for  the  due  discharge  of  the 
important  trusts.  These  powers  were  given  in 
general  terms,  and  the  mode  of  exercising  them  in 
particular  cases  was  specified  :  in  some  they  had  a 
negative  upon  the  orders  of  the  directors;  in  others, 
where  a  difference  of  opinion  arose,  the  board  might 
enforce  the  execution  of  its  own  orders.  The  act 
in  general  clauses  expressed  this  power  which  was 
claimed,  and  without  it  would  have  been  totally 
inadequate  to  its  object.  Could  it  be  supposed 
that  parliament  intended  to  leave  to  the  company, 
who,  it  might  be  expected,  from  the  short  duration 
of  their  charter,  would  attend  cliiefly  to  their  own 
immediate  pecuniary  interests,  the  entire  disposi- 
tion of  their  revenues,  without  enabling  the  board 
of  control,  who  were  responsible  for  the  defence 
and  security  of  the  whole,  to  appropriate  such  part 
of  them  as  should  be  thought  necessary  for  those 
purposes  ?  The  assertion  of  opposition,  that  either 
Mr.  Pitt  or  the  board  of  control  had  understood 
the  act  in  the  sense  imputed,  was  totally  unfounded 
in  truth,  and  unsupported  by  any  evidence.  With 
regard  to  the  ceconomy  and  policy  of  the  measure, 
the  company's  troops  might  be  raised  and  main- 
tained at  a  smaller  expense ;  but  these  were  not 
sufficient  for  guarding  India  against  dangers  by 
which  it  was  now  threatened.    As  to  the  additional 

,   patronage 
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G  H  A  p,  patronage  said  to  accrue  to  thie  crown,  it  Was  de- 
^^^^^'  nied :  on  the  grand  question  of  standing  arnfiies, 
1788.  there  were  inaccuracies  in  all  the  existing  laws. 
The  bill  of  rights  was  not  vefv  explicit ;  it  hardly 
stated  the  illegality  of  a  standlrig  army  within  the 
kingdom,  but  was  silent  with  respect  to  military 
force  in  our  settlements  abroad.  Mr.  Pitt  declared, 
that  if  any  danger  was  apprehended  from  the  bill 
before  the  house,  relative  either  to  the  augment- 
ation of  the  ^rmy;  or  the  patronage  of  India  in 
general,  he  was  ready  to  reeeive  iatny  modifications 
whicb  might  be  offered  to  avert  such  danger.  In 
the  committee  he  proposed  several  clauses  for  so 
modifying  the  bill,  a^  to  remove  the  objewiohs  re- 
The  bill  u  specting  patronage.  The  bill  was  carried '-  in  the 
pau^  into  house  of  commous  by  a  majority  of  fifty-four ;  and, 
after  experiencing  strong  opposition  in  the  house 
of  peers,  was  passed  into  a  law  ;  and  thus  it  w«s 
declared  that  the '  commissioners,  being  instituted 
for  the  territorial « administration  of  India  by  the 
act  of  17S4,  possessed  a  directorial,  as  well  as  con-> 
trolling  power,  in  whatever  was  necessary  to  the 
effectual  execution  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by 
the  act  of  1784, 
Extension  Ik  the  mutiliy  bill  of  this  session,  a  clause  was 
tfnybiu."  proposed  for  incorporating  with  the  army  a  new 
body  of  military  artificers.  It  was  objected  to  this 
project,  that  it  was  an  unnecessary  extension  of  the 
military  law,  and  consequently  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  of  the  constitution^  '  These  aHMcers 
had  served  the  army,  hitherto,  without  dinunutioti 
of  their  liberty,  atnd  tto  necessity  was  shown  why 
their  tenure  of  service  should  be  changed.  The 
great  advocate  for  the  clause  was  tne  duke  of 
Richmond.*  Such  a  corps  (he  said)  was  employed 
in  all  the  armies  abroad,  ^nd  found  to  be  extremely 
useful :  he  had  propoBed  such  an  establishmeilt  to 

•  De1}«tesorthe  Peers,  1788. 

his 
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his  m^^esty,  who  was  pleased  to  signt^  his  appro-  chap. 
bation  of  the  scheme.    The  policy  of  the  nation  ^^^^^' 
had  considered  it  as  right  that  all  soldiers  should      nss. 
continue  in  such  a  state  of  subordination;  therefore 
artificers,  being  enlisted  regularly  as  soldiers,  ought 
undoubtedly  to  become  subject  to  the  same  law. 
Such  a.  change  was  not  to  be  accounted  any  hard- 
ship ;  since  no  species  of  trial,  however  popular  it 
might  be,  was  more  fair  and  candid  than  trials  by 
a  court  martiaK    The  clause,  after  a  long  discus- 
sion, was  at  length  carried  without  a  division. 

At  the  instance  of  the  woollen  manufacturers,  a  Biii  against 
bill  was  introduced  in.  the  bouse  of  commons,  for  S^*^*^rt^ 
rendering  more  effectual,  laws  against  the  private  ation  of 
exportation  df  wool.  The  manufacturers  asserted,  ^^** 
that  of  long  or.  combing  wool,  to  the  amount  of 
1^,000  packs  were  annually  smuggled  to  France  i 
hence  it  was  inferred ;  first,  that  the  wool-growers 
were  by  this  means  enabled  within  the  kingdom  to 
keep  up  the  price  of  their  commodity  beyond  its 
just  standard,  to  the  great  detriment  of*  our  staple 
manufacture  y  secondly,  that  there  ensued  a  loss 
to  Britain  of  the  surplus  value  of  the  manufactured 
articles  over  the  raw  materials,  and  of  the  increased 
population,  which  the  employment  of  an  additional 
number  of  manufacturers  would  produce;  and 
thirdly,  that  the  smuggled  wool,  being  an  article 
necessary  to  the  French  manufactures,  it  enabled 
them  to  rival  ours.  In  answer  to  these  arguments, 
it  was  contended,  chiefly  by  country  gentlemen, 
that  it  was  an  unnecessary  and  unjust  attack  upon 
the  landed  interest.  The  quantity  alleged  to  be 
smuggled  bore  no  proportion  to  the  whole  produce 
of  the  country,  and  subtracted  only  about  a  fifteenth 
sheore,  even  at  the.  calculation  of  the  proposers; 
but  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  calculation  being 
just.  The  price  of  wool  was  not  enhanced  beyond 
its  just  standard :  as  a  proof  that  thQ  manufacture 
was  not  injured  by  it,  they  demonstrated  the  in-^ 

crease 
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f  , 

CHAP,  crease  of  the  value  of  woollen  goods,  exported  from 
^^^^^-  the  year  I776  to  the  year  1787>  to  be  in  the  pro- 
178S.  portion  of  nearly  one-third.  Upon, the  second  in- 
ference it  was  said,  that  admitting  the  quantity  of 
wool  stated  to  be  smuggled  into  France,  it  did  not 
follow  that  our  manufacturers  would  work  up  that 
additional  quantity  above  what  they  now  do,  merely 
by  preventing  its  making  its  way  thither ;  on  the 
contrary,  unless  it  were  first  proved,  which  had 
never  been  asserted,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
exportation,  the  manufacturers  are  in  want  of  ma- 
terials to  work  upon,  it  was  fair  to  conclude,  that 
the  quantity  exported  was  a  mere  surplus,  and  that 
the  British  manufacturers  would  not  work  a  single 

Sound  more,  though  the  whole  should  be  kept  at 
ome :  a  view  of  the  very  flourishing  state  of  our 
manufactures  was  sufficient  to  convince  us  that 
there  was  no  ground  of  apprehension  from  the 
rivalship  of  France*  It  was  replied,  that  the  re- 
straints proposed  to  be  laid  upon  the  wool-growers 
would  not  materially  affect  their  interests.  The 
present  bill  was  consonant  to  the  existing  laws,  and 
was  only  designed  to  carry  into  more  eflectual  ex- 
ecution those  principles  of  policy,  respecting  the 
exportation  of  wool,  by  which  this  country  for  so 
many  year$  had  been  governed,  and  under  which 
both  our  manufacturers  and  our  wool-growers  had 
flourished  and  grown  rich  together.  The  bill  un- 
derwent a  very  minute  discussion,  in  which  party 
politics  appeared  to  occupy  no  share ;  and  at  length 
was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 
Com-  A  SUBJECT  of  Very  considerable  importance,  and 

mencement  ^^ich  louff  occupied  the  attention  both  of  parlia- 
t^Z.   ment  and  the  nation,  was  this  year  for  the  fim 
**^we"*  *^^®  brought  before  the  house  of  commons :  this 
'^^'  was  the  celebrated  question  concerning  the  trade 
carried  on  for  purchasing  negro  slaves  to  cultivate 
our  possessions  in  the  western  world. 
*^  ®^  -        Slavery  is  so  evidently  repugnant  to  the  feelmgs 

of 
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of  a  Briton,  that  it  may  at  first  sight  appear  astonish-  c  h  a  p. 
ing  no  means  had  been  devised  to  prevent  the  ex*  ^^•^^^•. 
istencd  of  such  a  state  in  the  British  dominions.      i788. 
The  mercantile  character  of  this  country  predomi- 
nated over  the  political,  when,  for  the  acquisition 
of  wealth,  she  admitted  the  destruction  of  freedom; 
and  the  guardians  of  European  liberty  became  the 
most  active  instruments  of  African  slavery.     This 
inconsistency  did  not  appear  to  have  impressed  any 
of  the  most  zealous  and  powerful  champions  of 
constitutional  freedom,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century.    Planters  and  traders,  who  General ' 
are  the  most  frequent  and  constant  observers  of^fj^^ 
this  state,  were  not  likely  to  testify  an  abhorrence  to  sUvery. 
of  a  system,  by  which  th,ey  were  so  considerable 
gainers,  or  even  perhaps  to  feel  the  adequate  de- 
testation for  oppressions,  with  which  they  were  so 
familiar.     Statesmen  might  overlook  some  rigours, 
through  which  they  conceived  the  nation  derived 
private  and  public  wealth  ;  and  the  people  in  ge- 
neral were  too  distant  to  consider  the  condition  of 
the  negroes.     Nevertheless,  the  mild  and  liberal 
principles  of  British  policy  seemed  extremely  ini- 
mical to  human  thraldom ;   and  the  doctrines  of 
benevolent   philosophers  were   totally  hostile  to 
such  a  practice;  but  neither  enlightened  policy, 
nor  ingenious  theory,  were  the  causes  which  at  this 
period  produced  a  prevalent  enmity  to  slavery  :  a 
more  rapidly  operative  principle  exerted  itself  in 
favour  of  negro  freedom :   religious  zeal  was  in- 
fused into  the  subject,  and,  engaging  the  passions 
of  many  individuals,  stimulated  them  much  more 
powerfully  than  the  deductions  of  moral  science,  or 
the  dictates  of  political  wisdom.     An  opinion  was  it  is  im- 
eagerly  disseminated,  that  the  state  of  slavery  was  SlScai  to 
incompatible  with  Christianity.     This  notion  seems  Christianity, 
to  have  been  drawn  from  the  consideration  of  de-  j^sSce  Md 
tached  passages,  rather  than  from  the  general  spirit  himunity. 
of  that  admirable  system.     The  religion  of  Jesus, 
VOL.  IV.  c  seeking 
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CHAP,  seeking  the  happiness  of  mankind,  finds  its  sources 

?^^^^'.  in  the  disposition  and  character  of  th^  individual ; 

1788.     and  comprehending  the  vast  variety  of  situation 

and  sentiment,  delivers  general  rules,  enforced  by 

cogent  motives,  for  performing  the  various  duties 

of  social  and  civil  life ;  political  establishments  and 

gradations  it  leaves  to  be  formed  according  to  the 

circumstances  of  the  case,  and  character  of  the 

Vioan  and   pcoplc.     Philanthropy,  which  mingled  with  a  piety 

^^^!i^  smcere,  though  somewhat  eccentric,  distinguished 

in  favour  of  mauy  of  the  earliest  votaries  of  negro  freedom ; 

«be  negroes.  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ardour  of  benignant  project,  overlooked 

difficulties  of  execution ;  indeed,  perhaps,  rather 
indulged  itself  in  fancying  advantage  from  the 
change,  than  accurately  ascertained  the  probability 
of  benefit,  even  should  their  wish  be  accomplished. 
In  the  southern  provinces  of  America,  soon  after 
the  estabUshment  of  their  independence,  the  qua- 
kers  presented  a  strong  and  pathetic  address  to  the 
several  legislative  assemblies;  in  which  they  ex- 
horted these  bodies  to  abolish  slavery ;  and  in  many 
instances  emancipated  the  negroes  in  their  own 
possession.  In  Britain  the  same  sect  first  followed 
the  example  of  their  American  brethren,  and  pre- 
sented a  similar  petition  in  1787  to  parliament.  The 
cause,  embraced  by  the  enthusiasm  of  religion  and 
benevolence,  procured  a  great  number  of  votaries. 
From  sympathy  and  imitation,  it  became  extremely 
popular ;  literary  ingenuity  was  not  wanting,  and 
no  works  were  read  with  such  avidity,  as  compo- 
sitions which  decried  negro  slavery.  As  usual  in 
controversy,  one  side  of  the  question  only  was  con- 
sidered by  its  supporters,  and  the  statement  of  pro- 
positions wa^  such,  as  to  render  conclusions  obvious. 
A  topic  repeatedly  employed  was,  difference  of 

COLOUR    IS  NO  REASON  FOR  FORFEITURE  OF  LIBERTY. 

On  so  trivial  a  truism  very  popular  pamphlets  were 
founded ;  eminent  divines  embraced  the  cause ;  re- 
commended it  from  the  pulpit,  and  in  printed  dis- 
courses. 
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courses.  Churchmen  and  dissenters  concurred  in  chap. 
eagerly  inculcating  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  many  ^^^^^- 
were  so  far  transported  by  philanthropic  feelings,  nss. 
as  to  declare  their  readiness  to  forego  all  the  ad- 
vantages and  habitual  gratifications  which  arose 
from  our  West  India  Islands,  rather  than  enjoy 
them  through  the  compulsory  labour  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures. With  this  enthusiastic  zeal,  hypo- 
crisy, as  usual,  occasionally  mingled;  and  there 
were  demagogues  who,  without  possessing  much 
tenderness  of  disposition  themselves,  courted  popu- 
larity by  coinci^ng  with  the  humane  sentiments, 
which  were  so  generally  diffused.  For  a  consi- 
derable time  a  stranger  might  have  supposed,  if  he 
judged  from  prevalent  discourse  and  writing,  that 
the  African  negroes  monopolized  misery,  and 
therefore,  that  the  highest  duty  of  christian  bene- 
volence was  to  affi>rd  them  relief.  While  this 
fervour  predominated,  a  society  was  formed  to  col- 
lect information  on  which  to  ground  a  petition  to 
parliament ;  and  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money 
was  subscribed  in  order  to  defray  the  expence. 

Among  those  who  took  the  most  active  share  in  Mr.  wa- 
endeavouring  to  relieve  the  negroes,  was  Mr.  Wil-  ^STc**- 
berforce,  member  of  parliament  for  the  county  of  nicter,  and 
York.     Of  good  talents,  active  and  indefatigable  leaUf!^ 
industry,  and  extensive  knowledge,  this  gentleman 
held  a  high  place  in  the  public  estimation ;  and  pos- 
sessed considerable  fortune  and  influence :   these 
advantages  he  uniformly  directed  to  such  pursuits 
as  he  thought  conducive  to  virtue,  reUgion,  and  the 
happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures.     Conceiving  the 
cause  of  the  negroes  to  be  that  of  piety  and  huma- 
nity, he  had  employed  persevering  labour,  m  order 
to  learn  the  particulars  of  their  treatment ;  and 
viewing  the  subject  as   a  British  senator,  he  at* 
tempted  to  reconcile  political  expediency  with  what 
he  deemed  a  discharge  of  christian  and  moral  duty. 
From  these  jpotives  he   was  believed   to    have 

c  2  entered 
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CHAP,  entered  much  more  minutely  into  th6  detail  of 
^^^^^'  the  slave-trade,  than  any  other  member  of  the  legis- 

1788.     lature. 
Opposite         While  one  party  exerted  itself  so  strenuously  to 
arguments,  j^^^^^j,  ^j^^  aboUtiou  generally  popular,  and  thereby 

prepared  to  facilitate  its  passage  through  parlia- 
ment, another,  with  less  animation  and  impressive- 
ness  of  eloquence,  but  with  a  considerable  share  of 
sound  reasoning,  laboured  to  prove,  that  the   ad- 
vantages alleged  to  be  consequent  upon  abolition 
were  ideal,  and  founded  upon  abstract  theories  of 
philanthropy,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  existing 
case.     The  evil  of  slavery  (it  was  said)  depends 
on  opinion :  that  state  is  universally  prevalent  in 
Africa;  and  the  minds  of  the  negroes  are  habituated 
to  its  contemplation,  as  one  of  the  most  common 
Slavery  an    couditious  of  life.    Haviug  the  principles  of  dissen- 
or  sS'     sion  and  hostility  in  common  with  other  men,  the 
according    Africau  tribcs  axe  often  engaged  in  war :  one  con- 
cumrtances  scqucnce  of  War  is  captivity ;  the  usual  treatment 
»»d  ^f  1   of  captives  is  either  massacre  or  sale.     The  market 
Slff^s.  *  for  slaves,  independent  of  European  purchasers,  is 
comparatively  .  inconsiderable    in  Nigritia.      The 
chance  of  the  individual  of  escaping  butchery,  in  a 
great  measure  depends  on  the  demand  from  Euro- 
The  condi-  pean  traders.     Carried  to  the  West  Indies,  the 
A^^n  ne-  ncgrocs  are  on  the  whole  well  treated :  by  some 
groesisme-  individual    masters  they  may  have  been  hardly 
be^^ng^   used ;  but  in  general,  as  can  be  proved  from  persons 
dayesto      most  convcrsaut  with  these  countries,   they   are 
niMters.      contcntcd  and  happy.     Severity  is  not  the  interest 
Slaves  in     of  plautcrs  ;  and  if  even  malignant  passions  trans- . 
^r  pianta-  p^^  mastcrs  or  their  delegates  to  unwise  cruelty, 

tions  gene*    -T,  n  t  i  i-l 

i^iyhappy.  the  recurreucc  of  such  acts  may  be  prevented  by 
judicious  regulations.  Narrow  in  their  views,  the 
negroes  like  other  savages  repose  their  chief  hap- 
piness in  the  supply  of  animal  wants :  indolent  ajid 
improvident,  they  are  •  often  deficient  in  the  exer- 
tions requisite  for  their  maintenance.     Nothing  is 

more 
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more    frequent  '  in   Africa    than   famine,    which  chap. 
destroys  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  :  whereas  ^^^^^' 
in  the  West  Indies  they  have  abundance  of  provi-      nss. 
sions.     To  a  Briton,  death,  either  by  sword  or 
famine,  may  be  preferable  to  life  and  slavery ;  but 
to  a  Nigritian  the  case  is  far  different :  by  transport- 
ing him  to  a  situation,  in  which  his  animal  wants 
are  fully  supplied,  where  by  personal  exertions  he 
can  modify  slavery,  and  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
either  famine  or  a  victorious  enemy,  you  place  him 
in  a  higher  state,  according  to  his  estimate  of  good, 
than  if  you  had  suffered  him  to  remain  in  Africa,. 
The  slave-trade  does  not  on  the  whole  violate 
humanity,  because  it  Hoes  not  on  the  whole  diminish 
that  happiness  which  humanity  seeks  to  promote. 
The  culture  of  the  'West  India  islands,  so  pro- 
ductive a  source  of  private  opulence  and  public 
revenue,  depends  upon  labotirers  inured  to  such 
a  climate.     Were  we  to  forego  the  advantage  of  if  Btitnn 
such  possessions,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  slavery 
the  other  European  states  would  take  up  the  benefits  ^>^^  Eu- 
which  we  abandoned :  the  slave-trade  would  be  J^^wui 
still  carried  on,  though  Britain  did  not  participate,  f^?® 
It  would  not  be  real  generosity,  but  romantic  ex- 
travagance,   to  abstain   from  so  advantageous  a 
commerce,  when  we  ourselves  should  lose,  and  our 
rivals  only  should  gain  by  its  discontinuance.  Very  ^*«iit  capi- 
great  capitals  have  been  embarked,  both  in  the  barkd?'in 
West  India  islands  and  African  slave-trade,  under  ^^.^^' 
the  sanction  of  public  faith,  which  guaranteed  the  Hr^siJi^ 
commerce  by  many  internal  regulations  and  foreign  of  riches 
treaties  for  rendering  it  productive.     Are  we  to  nue. 
sacrifice   a  great  and  valuable  property  to  philan- 
thropic chimeras,  totally  unfounded  in  fact  and 
experience  ? 

Petitions  and  remonstrances  containing  such  Petitions 
topics,  for  and  against  the  abolition,  were  presented  ^^  th« 
to  the  house  or  commons  and  privy  council.     A  «^^®  *^«- 
committee  of  the  latter  was  appointed  for  investi-  Thtcoon- 

c  3  gating 
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CHAP,  gating  facts.   Mr.  Htt  finding  that  the  information 
^^^^^  hitherto  collected  was  not  sufficient  to  authorise 
1788.     parliamentary  discussion,  on  the  ninth  of  May  pro- 
totam in-  poscd,  that  the  consideration  of  the  slave-trade 
quiry  into    ghould  bc  deferred  till  the  commencement  of  the 
«d1SSd  ^^xt  session ;  meanwhUe,  the  inquiry  which  was 
oTidties.     instituted  before  the  privy-council  would  be  brought 
to  such  a  state  of  maturity,  as  to  make  it  fit  that 
the  vesult  should  be  laid  before  the  house,  that  it 
might   facilitate  their  investigation,    and  enable 
them  to  proceed  to  a  decision,  founded  equally 
upon  principles  of  humanity,  justice,  and  sound 
policy, 
girwuimm      Sir  William  Dolben  introduced  a  measure  of 
m!^^for  intermediate  relief,   in  a  bill  for  regulating  the 
regulating    transportation  of  African  natives  to  the  British 
pc^OT  of  West  Indies :  the  object  of  this  proposition  was  to 
ne^sroeB.      accommodate   the  slaves,    during  their  passage, 
better  than  had  been  hitherto  done.    It  was  in- 
tended to  limit  the  number  who  should  be  con- 
veyed, in  proportion  to  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel ; 
to  secure  to  them  good  and  sufficient  provisions, 
and  other  matters  equally  conducive  to  their  health, 
and  their  accommodation.     While  the  bill  was 
pending,  a  petition  was  presented  from  the  mer- 
chants and  other  inhabitants  of  Lii^erpool,  praying 
to  be  heard  by  their  counsel  against  this  regulating 
bill :  this  request  being  granted,  it  was  contended 
at  the  bar  of  the  house,  that  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion of  number  would  essentially  injure  the  trade, 
and  that  it  was  founded  on  an  assertion  of  hard- 
ships which  did  not  exist.    The  plea  of  the  mer- 
chants was  not  made  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 

•***^w  ^^"s®J  ^^  t^^  bill,  though  in  a  small  degree 
modified,  passed  unanimously,  without  any  material 
alteration.  In  the  house  of  lords  it  underwent 
such  changes,  that  the  commons  considered  its 
original  object  as-not  attained :  a  new  bill  was  ac- 
cordingly 
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cordingly  introduced,*  which  passed  both  houses,  chap. 
and  received  the  royal  assent.  xxxix.. 

About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Ktt  called  the  atten-     nss. 
tion  of  the  house  to  a  different  class  of  sufferers,  ^*fo^*JJ,\ 
the  American  loyalists,  and  the  losses  sustained  by  reHef  and 
them    through    their  adherence    to   the    parent  ^^5^^^ 
country  during  the  late  war.    Commissioners  had  nam  loy. 
been  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  claims ;  and  in  "^"^ 
consequence  of  their  report,  the  minister  divided 
the  claimants  into  four  classes.    In  the  first  class 
he  ranked  those  who  had  resided  in  America  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  and  who,  in  pursuance 
of.  their  principles  of  loyalty  and  adherence  to 
Britain,  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  estates  and 
property  in  the  colonies ;  which  were  in  conse- 
quence seized  and  confiscated  by  the  revolters. 
The  mode  he  meant  to  adopt  ^  with  respect  to 
this  class  of  loyalists,  whom  he  considered  as  having 
the  strongest  claims  of  any,  would  be  to  allow  the 
full  amount*^  to  those  whose  demands  were  so 
small,  that  any  deduction  from  them  would  mate- 
rially afiect  their  means  of  comfortable  existence. 
The  second  class  of  claimants  were  persons  who, 
having  resided  in  England  during  the  war,  made 
claims  upon  alleged  loss  of  property  in  America : 
these  were  not  sufferers  in  the  same  degree  as  the 
first  class,  because  they  had  not  been  driven  out  of 
America,  but  had  made  their  choice :    though,, 
however,  their  option  was  to  remain  in  England, 
still  they  were  entitled  to  expect  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  property  in  America,  which  they  had 

'  See  Annual  Register  1788,  p.  13. 

s  His  proposition  was,  *'  that  all  such  loyalists  shall  receiye  the  full  amount 
of  their  losses,  as  far  as  the  same  do  not  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
pounds;  and  shall  also  receive,  where  the  amount  of  such  losses  shall  be 
abore  ten  thousand  pounds  in  the  whole,  and  not  above  thirty-five  thousand 
pounds  in  the  whole,  ninety  pounds  per  cent,  of  such  part  of  the  said  losses  as 
shall  exceed  ten  thousand  pounds ;  and  where  such  losses  shall  be  above  thirty- 
five  thousand  pounds,  eighty-five  pounds  per  cent,  of  such  of  the  said  lossea 
as  shall  exceed  ten  thousand  pounds ;  and  where  the  same  shall  bo  above  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  eighty  pounds  per  cent,  of  such  part  of  the  said  losses  aa 
shall  be  above  ten  thousand  pounds.*' 

c  4  incurred 
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CHAP,  incurred  through  a  preference  of  this  country :  he 
XXXIX.  proposed  respecting  this  as  the  former  class,  that 
1788.      property  affording  only  the  means  of  comfortable 
subsistence  should  be  paid  in  full  of  the  established 
claims  ;  but  that  beyond  the  sum  deemed  requisite, 
the  deduction  should   be   considerably  **  greater. 
The  third  class  consisted  of  loyalists  who  had  either 
enjoyed  places  or  exercised  professions  in  America, 
but  were  driven  away  in  consequence  of  their 
loyalty  to  this  country,  and  lost  their  income.  With 
regara  to  these  it  was  to  be  considered,  that  though 
they  had  been  expelled  from  America,  they  were 
able  to  obtain  fresh  incopaes  in  this  country,  by 
exercising  their  talents  and   their  industry :    he 
therefore  pi'oposed,  that  all  whose  incomes  did  not 
exceed  four  hundred  pounds  a-year,  should  receive 
half-pay  j    persons    whose  incomes  were  higher, 
should  receive  forty  pounds   for   every  hundred 
above  four  hundred,  and  under  fifteen  hundred  ; 
and  beyond  that  sum,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  per  cent. 
The  fourth  class  of  claimants  consisted  of  those 
who  had  been  obliged  to  leave  their  habitations  and 
property  in  consequence  of  the  cession  of  that 
country  at  th^  late  peace :  as  their  loss  had  been  in- 
curred by  a  national  act,  without  any  alternative 
of  their  own,  he  proposed  that  they  should  be  com- 
pletely re-imbursed  by  the  public.    He  then  stated 
the  sum  to  which  the  established  claims  amounted. 
The  propositions  which  he  founded  on  this  account 
were  received  with  great  approbation,  and  a  reso- 
lution for  the  payment  of  the  same,  after  some 
modification,    was  unanimously  adopted.     Thus, 
sufferers  through  loyalty  and  patriotism  to  our 
sovereign  and  country,  received  from  the  national 
munificence  a  liberal  compensation  for  the  damages 
which  they  had  sustained. 

^  That  from  all  those  claims,  amounting  from  ten  thousand  pounds  to 
thirty  thousand,  a  deduction  should  be  made  of  twenty  per  cent* ;  and  a  farther 
additional  deduction  of  twenty  per  centy  in  progression,  upon  every  ad- 
ditional fifty  thousand  claimed. 

A   CON- 
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A  CONSIDERABLE  portioD  of  parliamentary  atten-  chap. 
tion  was  directed  to  the  prosecution  and  trial  of  Mr,   ^xxix. 
Hastings.  In  consequence  of  the  order  of  the  house      nss. 
of  lords,  near  the  closq  of  the  last  session,  to  the  de-  ^^fAe 
fendant  to  deliver  answers  to  the  charges  alleged  tnaiofMr. 
against  him  by  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  pre-  ^"^°8^ 
scribed  day  he  appeared  at  the  bar,  and  presented 
answers.  Of  these  the  lords  sent  a  copy  to  the  house 
of  commons ;  the  answers  being  read,  Mr.  Burke 
moved,  that  they  should  be  referred  to  a  committee 
which  should  have  the  conduct  of  the  prosecution. 
This  measure  being  embraced,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed 
Mr.  Burke  as  the  first  member ;  the  house  unani- 
mously concurring,  Mr.  Burke  named  Mr.  Francis, 
and  to  support  his  nomination,  stated  the  immense' 
advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the  committee 
from  the  very  extensive  knowledge  of  that  gentle- 
man.    The  abilities  and  information  of  Mr.  Francis 
were  universally  allowed  j  but  great  political  differ- 
ences had  subsisted  between  him  and  the  accused, 
in  India,  and  some  personal  animosity  was  con- 
ceived to  remain ;  on  tnese  grounds  a  great  majority 
of  the  house  voted  against  the  motion.     The  rest 
of  the  committee  consisted  of  the  same  gentlemen 
who  had  been  delegated  to  present  the  charges  to 
the  lords ;  and  in  addition  to  them,  Mr.  Wilbraham, 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  and  Mr.  Courtney.     To  the  an- 
swer of  Mr.  Hastings,  two  days  ailer,  Mr.  Burke 
brought  from  the  committee  a  replication,  averring 
the  charges  to  be  true,   and  that  they  would  be 
ready  to  prove  the  same  against  him  before  the 
lords,  at  such  convenient  time  and  place  as  should 
be  appointed.    The  replv  being  carried  by  Mr. 
Burke  to  the  peers,  Wednesday  the  thirteenth  of 
February  was  fixed  for  proceeding  upon  the  trial 
in  Westminster-hall ;  and  the  members  of  the  re- 
cently appointed  committee  were  nominated  ma- 
nagers for  conducting  the  trial.    Mr.  Fox  proposed 
tha|^  Mr.  Francis  should  be  added  to  the  com- 
mittee ; 
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CHAP,  mittee ;  but  the  majority  of  the  house  continued 
XXXIX.  |.Q  oppose  the  insertion  of  his  name.*    The  com- 
1788.     mittees  were  appointed  by  both  houses  to  search 
the  records  of  parliament,  for  precedents  relative 
to  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  trials  by  impeach- 
ment;  and  the  necessary  orders  were  made  for 
their  accommodation  in  Westminster-hall,  for  the 
admission  of  spectators,  the  attendance  of  witnesses, 
and  other  matters  respecting  the  regularity  of  their 
proceeding.     On  the  thirteenth  of  February  the 
trial  commenced  with  the  usual  formalities.^     Mr. 
Hastings  being  called  into  court,  the  lord  chancel- 
lor addressed  him  in  the  following  terms : 
"  Warren  Hastings, 
"  You  stand  at  the  bar  of  this  court,  charged 
with  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors ;  a  copy  of 
which  has  been  delivered  to  you :  you  have  been 
allowed  counsel,  and  a  long  time  has  been  given 
you  for  your  defence ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  con- 

*  Mr.  Francis  at  this  time,  in  a  very  able  speech,  entered  into  an  account  of 
bis  conduct  respecdng  Mr.  Hastings,  for  the  last  thirteen  years,  both  in  India 
and  in  England ;  which,  though  in  some  degree  individual  justification,  con- 
tains much  important  statement  and  remark  on  the  general  subject  concerning 
which  the  differences  existed.  Mr.  Francis  and  Mr.  Hastings  having  fought  a 
duel,  and  the  former  gentleman  having  been  dangerously  wounded,  they  bad 
exchanged  forgiveness ;  in  what  sense  that  forgiveness  was  to  be  interpreted, 
Mr.  Francis  explained  in  the  following  passage ;  —  '*  It  was  my  lot  to  be 
dangerously  wounded :  as  I  conceived  immediate  death  inevitable,  I  thought  of 
nothing  but  to  die  in  peace  vdth  all  men,  particularly  Mr.  Hastings.  I  called 
him  to  me,  gave  him  my  hand,  and  desiied  him  to  consider  in  what  situation 
my  death  would  leave  him.  By  that  action,  and  by  those  words,  undoubtedly 
I  meant  to  declare,  that  I  freely  forgave  him  the  insult  he  had  offered  me,  and 
the  fatal  consequence  whidi  had  attended  it.  I  meant  that  we  should  stand 
in  the  same  relation  to  each  other,  as  if  the  duel  and  the  cause  of  it  had  never 
happened.  But  did  I  tell  him  that,  if  I  survived,  I  would  renounce  the  whole 
plan  and  principle  of  my  public  life?  that  I  would  cease  to  oppose  his  mea« 
sures  ?  On  my  return  to  England,  I  found  that  a  parliamentary  inquiry  into 
the  late  transactions  in  India  was  already  begun,  and  I  was  almost  immedi- 
ately ordered  to  attend  one  of  the  committees  employed  upon  that  inquiry. 
Could  I,  vrithout  treachery  to  the  public,  refuse  to  give  evidence  or  information 
necessary  for  the  public  service,  when  it  was  demanded  of  me  by  the  authority 
of  the  house  of  commons  ?*  *     See  Parliamentary  Debates. 

^  The  house  of  commons,  about  eleven  o*clodc,  preceded  by  the  managers  of 
the  impeachment,  who  were  led  by  Mr.  Bruke,  came  from  their  own  house 
into  the  hall.  The  lords,  half  an  hour  after,  entered  from  the  house  of  peers : 
first,  official  attendants  on  the  house  in  a  rising  series,  commencing  with  the 
clerks,  and  terminating  with  the  judges ;  afterwards  the  peers,  beginning  with 
the  junior  barons,  and  ending  with  £e  prince  of  Wales. 

sidered 
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sidered  as  a  particular  indulgence  to  you,  as  it  chap. 
arises  from  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  the  crimes  ^^^^^' 
with  which  you  are  charged,  being  stated  to  have      nss. 
been  committed  in  a  distant  place.   .  These  charges 
contain  the  most  weighty  allegations,   and  they 
come  from  the  highest  authority:    this  circum- 
stance, however,  though  it  carries  with  it  the  most 
serious  importance,  is  not  to  prevent  you  from 
making  your  defence  in  a  firm  and  collected  man- 
ner ;  in  the  confidence  that,  as  a  British  subject,  yoU 
are  'entitled  to,  and  will  receive,  full  justice  from  a 
British  court."    Mr.  Hastings  answered : 
«  My  lords, 

**  I  AM  come  to  this  high  tribunal,  equally  im- 
pressed  with  a  confidence  in  my  own  intregrity,  and 
in  the  justice  of  the  court  before  which  I  stand.*' 

The  two  first  days  being  employed  in  reading 
the  charges,  the  third  was  appointed  for  opening 
the  same,  stating  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  im- 
putations, the  evidence  by  which  they  were  to  be 
supported,  and  the  guilt  which,  to  the  defendant, 
if  they  were  proved,  would  attach.  Never  had  an 
inquiry  of  more  magnitude  been  instituted  before  a 
judicial  assembly.  The  question  was,  whether  a 
man  to  whom  a  trust  afiecting  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  millions  had  been  delegated,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  office,  had  been  a  faithful  or  unfaith- 
ful trustee  to  his  employers,  the  protector  or  the 
scourge  of  the  immense  and  populous  regions  com- 
mitted to  his  care  ?  The  question  derived  a  very 
high  additional  importance  from  the  character  of 
the  accused,  whom  friends,  enemies,  and  impartial 
men,  concurred  in  deeming  a  person  of  the  most 
powerful  and  comprehensive  talents  j  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  accuser,  whom  friends,  enemies,  and 
impartial  men,  concurred  in  esteeming  a  person  of 
the  most  extraordinary  genius,  multifarious  Icnow- 
ledge,  and  splendid  eloquence,  that  had  ever  graced 
a  British  senate.    The  anxiety  of  the  public  to 

hear 
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CHAP  hear  Mr.  Burke  speak  upon  so  vast  a  subject, 
xxxix^  against  Mr.  Hastings,  brought  an  immense .  con- 

1788.  course  of  hearers  to  the  hall, 
^gf®^  ^^  The  court  was  assembled  to  the  number  of  one 
^'  hundred  and  sixty-four  peei:s,  and  the  chancellor 
having  called  the  managers  to  proceed,  Mr.  Burke 
rose  and  said,  that  he  stood  forth  by  order  of  the 
commons  of  Great  Britain,  to  support  the  charge  of 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  which  they  had  ex- 
hibited against  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  j  and  that 
he  had  a  body  of  evidence  to  produce  to  sub- 
stantiate the  whole  and  every  part  of  those  charges. 
The  gentlemen  who  were  joined  with  him  in  sup- 
porting the  impeachment,  had  instructed  him  to 
open  the  cause  with  an  account  of  the  grounds  on 
which  the  commons  had  proceeded ;  a  general  view 
of  the  nature  of  the  crimes  alleged ;  and  with  an 
explanation  of  concomitant  circumstances  that  were 
necessary  to  elucidate  the  accusation*  The  dreadful 
disorders  of  our  Indian  government  were  acknow- 
ledged ;  it  was  not  till  after  every  mode  of  legis- 
lative prevention  had  been  tried  without  effect,  till 
they  found,  during  a  course  of  fourteen  years,  that 
inquiries  and  resolutions  and  laws  were  equally  dis- 
regarded, that  they  had  recourse  to  a  penal  prose- 
cution. The  crimes  imputed  were  not  errors  of 
human  frailty,  nor  the  effects  of  imperious  neces- 
sity ;  they  originated  in  the  worst  passions,  and 
evinced  a  total  extinction  of  moral  principle  :  they 
were  committed  against  advice,  supplication,  and 
remonstrance,  and  in  defiance  of  the  direct  com- 
mands  of  lawful  authority.  The  accused  was  the 
first  in  rank,  station,  and  power,  under  whom  as 
the  head  all  the  peculation  and  tyranny  of  India 
was  embodied,  discipUned,  and  paid;  and  in  striking 
at  whom,  therefore,  they  would  strike  at  the  whole 
corps  'of  delinquents.  The  evidence  which  sup- 
ported the  charges,  in  many  instances  amounted 
to  the  clearness  and  precision  required  by  the 

17*  English 
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English  law ;  but  a  considerable  part  did  not  reach  chap. 
municipal  accuracy.     The  prosecutor  contended,  ^cxxix. 
that  it  was  a  right  of  the  house  of  commons,  in  an      ngg. 
impeachment,  not  to  be  bound  by  the  confined 
rules  and  maxims  of  evidence  prevalent  in  the 
lower   courts;  nor  by  any  other  than  those  of 
natural,  immutable  and  substantial  justice.*     This 
mode  of  interpretation  was  due  to  suffering  nations, 
who  were  unconcerned  in  our  technical  distinc- 
tions, but  on  the  great  principle  of  morality  wished 
punishment  to  follow  guilt.     It  was  highly  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  disgraceful  imputation  ^  which 
might  fail  either  upon  that  high  court,   as  if  it 
were  corrupted  by  the  wealth  of  India,  or  upon 
the  laws  of  England,  as  impotent  in  the  means  of 
punishing  successful  fraud  and  oppression.     De- 
scending  from    preliminary  observations   to  the 
actual  suWect  of  the  charge,  he  stated  the  relations 
in  which  Mr.  Hastings  stood,  and  the  duties  which 
from  these  he  had  incurred  ;  in  order  to  prove  his 
transgressions.      The  powers    delegated  to    Mr. 
Hastings  by  the  India  company,  and  which  he  was 
charged  with  having  abused,  were  derived  from 
two  sources  ;  the  charter  bestowed  by  the  crown, 
under  the  authority  of  parliament,  and  the  grant 
from   the    mogul  emperor  of  the  Dewannee,  or 
high  stewardship  of  Bengal,  in  the  year  I766.  He 
exhibited  an  historical  account  of  the   company 
from  its  first  establishment,  the  po\vers  which  it 
had  delegated  to   Mr.  Hastings,  and  which   Mr. 
Burke  charged  him  with  having  abused.     He  next 
proceeded  to  the  rights  with  which  the  company 

1  This  doctrine,  that  the  rank  and  dignity  of  the  assertor  constituted  a  just 
ground  of  difference  in  the  criterion  of  proof,  is  certainly  not  logically  ac- 
curate ;  neither  would  it  be  politically  wise,  that  the  quality  of  the  accuser 
should  affect  the  requisite  testimony,  as  in  a  criminal  case  there  would  be  a 
substitution  of  authority  for  proof,  which  might  subject  liberty,  property,  and 
life,  to  arbitrary  caprice. 

^  This  argument  proceeded  on  a  supposition,  that  the  high  court  was  to  be 
influenced  by  the  fear  of  censure  from  misapprehension,  instead  of  giving 
judgment  according  to  the  merits  of  the  case. 

were 
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CHAP,  were  invested  by  the  mogul  emperor,  to  the  col- 
^^^^^'  lection  of  the  revenue  delegated  by  the  company 
1788.  to  Mr.  Hastings,  and  which  he  also  charged  him 
with  having  grossly  violated.  The  alleged  viola- 
tion of  duties  so  originating,  and  abuses  of  powers 
delected  for  such  general  and  specified  purposes, 
Mr.  JBurke  represented  with  an  eloquence  which  so 
astonished  and  agitated  every  hearer  of  fancy  or 
sensibility,  as  for  a  considerable  time  to  preclude 
the  exertion  of  that  judgment  that  could  distin- 
guish pictures  from  realities.  Having  exhibited 
Mr.  Hastings  as  a  monster  of  flagitiousness  and 
crimes,  he  concluded  with  a  peroration  which  de- 
scribed  the  nature  of  the  cause,  accusation, 
accused,  accuser  and  tribunal,  in  all  their  consti- 
tuent parts,  and  closed  with  the  following  words  : 
"  Therefore  it  was  with  confidence  ordered  by  the 
commons,  that  I  impeach  Warren  Hastings,  Esq. 
of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors :  I  impeach  him 
in  the  name  of  the  commons  of  Great  Britain  in 
parliament  assembled,  whose  parliamentary  trust 
he  has  betrayed : 

<*  I  IMPEACH  him  in  the  name  of  all  the  com- 
mons of  Great  Britain,  whose  national  character 
he  has  dishonoured : 

"  I  IMPEACH  him  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
India,  whose  laws,  rights,  and  liberties,  he  has 
subverted,  whose  properties  he  has  destroyed, 
whose  countries  he  has  laid  waste  and  desolate.*' 

Such  were  the  grounds  adduced  by  the  orator 
in  a  speech  which  occupied  three  hours  for  four 
days  successively.  Mr.  Burke  having  concluded 
his  account  of  the-  substance,  Mr,  Fox  addressed 
the  court  on  the  mode  of  the  charges :  he  stated, 
that  the  committee  proposed  to  open  and  adduce 
evidence  which  should  substantiate  one  charge  at  a 
time ;  to  hear  the  prisoner's  defence  and  evidence 
upon  that  charge,  and  afterwards  to  reply  ;  and  to 
proceed  in  the  same  maner  in  all  the  other  articles. 

Mr.  Hastings's 
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Mr.  Hastings's  counsel  being  asked  if  they  con-  chap. 
sented  to  this  mode  ?  replied  in  the  negative.  The  ^^^^^ 
manner  proposed  was,  they  said,  contrary  to  the  irss. 
practice  of  all  courts  of  justice,  and  was  incon- 
sistent with  all  principles  of  equity.  After  some 
debate  it  was  resolved,  that,  according  to  the  usual 
practice  on  trials,  the  prosecutor  should  complete 
his  case  before  the  accused  commenced  his  defejice. 
Mr.  Fox  opened  the  Benares  charge,  which  he 
brought  down  to  the  expulsion  of  Cheyt  Sing ;  the 
following  part  was  finished  by  Mr.  Grey :  Mr. 
Anstruther  conducted  the  examination  of  evidence, 
and  summed  up  the  whole  of  that  article.  Mr. 
Adam,  on  the  fifteenth  of  April,  opened  the  second 
accusation  respecting  the  Begums :  Mr.  Sheridan 
examined  the  witnesses,  and  summed  up  the 
charge ;  the  last  that  came  before  the  court,  during 
that  session  of  parliament. 

Another  accusation  of  Indian  delinquency  was  Motion  for 
brought  before  the  commons  in  the  conduct  of  sir  ^^ent 
Elijah  Impey.  This  task  was  undertaken  by  sir  pf  sir  eh- 
Gilbert  Elliot,  who,  in  a  very  able  and  eloquent  ^^  ^^^^' 
speech,  maintained  two  general  principles ;  that 
India  must  be  redressed  or  lost,  and  that  the  only 
means  left  of  reforming  Indian  abuse,  was  the 
punishment,  in  some  great  and  signal  instances,  of 
Indian  delinquency  :  he  stated  the  nature,  the  oc- 
casion, and  the  purposes  of  the  commission  with 
which  sir  Elijah  Impfey  was  sent  out  to  India,  as 
involving  circumstances  which  were  strong  aggra- 
vations of  his  guilt,  and  increased  the  necessity  of 
its  punishment;  that  in  the  two  grand  objects 
which  were  committed  to  his  charge,  the  protection 
of  the  company  from  the  frauds  of  its  servants,  and 
of  the  natives  from  the  oppression  of  Europeans, 
he  had,  by  corruptly  changing  sides,  added  his 
new  powers  to  the  very  force  they  were  intended 
to  control,  and  taken  an  active  part  in  the  oppres- 
sions which  it  was  his  duty  to  have  avenged.     Sir 

Gilbert 
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CHAP.  Gilbert  Elliot  presented  to  the  house  six  distinct 

XXXIX.  articles  of  accusation. 
1788.  The  subject  of  the  first  was  the  trial  and  execu- 
tion of  Nundcomar  j  the  second,  the  defendant's 
conduct  in  a  certain  Patna  caiise ;  the  third,  enti- 
tled ea^tension  of  jurisdiction^  comprehended  various 
instances,  in  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  was 
alleged  to  have  been  exercised  illegally  and  op- 
pressively, beyond  the  intention  of  the  act  and 
charter ;  the  fourth  charge,  entitled  the  Cossi- 
jurah  cause,  though  also  an  allegation  of  illegal 
assumption,  was  distinguished  (according  to  the 
statement  of  the  accuser)  by  circumstances  so  im- 
portant, as  to  become  properly  the  subject  of  a 
separate  article ;  the  fifth  charge  was  for  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  office  of  judge  of  the  Sudder  De- 
wannee  Adaulut,  which  was  contraij  to  law,  and 
not  only  repugnant  to  the  spirit  or  the  act  and 
charter,  but  fundamentally  subversive  of  all  its 
material  purposes  ;  the  sixth  and  last  charge 
related  to  his  conduct  in  the  provinces:  of  Oude 
and  Benares,  where  the  chief  justice  was  said  to 
have  become  the  agent  and  tool  of  Mr.  Hastings 
in  the  alleged  oppression  and  plunder  of  the 
Begums. 

Sir  Elijah  Impey  on  his  defence  contended, 
that  in  the  acts  which  were  charged  he  had  not 
exceeded  the  powers  entrusted  to  him  as  supreme 
judge.  Respecting  the  first  and  most  important 
article,  the  trial  and  execution  of  Nundcomar  for 
forgery,  he  had  been  accused  of  extra-judicial  in- 
terference. Neither  Nundcomar  (it  was  contended 
by  sir  Gilbert  EUiot)  nor  the  person  whose  name 
was  forged,  were  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
English  court.  By  the  laws  of  India,  forgery  is 
not  punishable  capitally ;  and  thus  a  man  was  put 
to  death  by  a  court  to  which  he  was  not  amenable, 
for  a  crime  not  capital  by  the  laws  to  which  he 
was   amenable.     Sir  Elijah   Impey  argued,    that 

though 
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though  the  authority  of  the  supreme  court  did  not  chap. 
extend  over  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  English  pro-  ^^^^^' 
vinces  in  India,  it  included  the  inhabitants  of  Cal-     4788. 
cutta.  Nundcomar  had  not  been  tried  as  a  native  of 
Bengal,  but  as  an  inhabitant  of  Calcutta,  where  he 
resided,  and  where  of  course  he  was  amenable  to 
the  laws  of  the  place,     A  motion  being  made  in 
the  house,  resolved  into  a  committee,  that  the  first 
charge  exhibited  against  Sir   Elijah  Impey  con- 
tained  matter   of  impeachment,  it  was,  negatived 
by  a  Hvajority  of  seventy-three  to  fifty-five  ;  and  it 
was  afterwards  voted>  that  the  other  charges  should 
not  be  taken  into  consideration. 

T^is  year  Mr^  Grenville  proposed  certain  amend-  Mr.  Cren- 
ments  and  additions  to  the  bill  brought  into  par-  ^1.  impror. 
liament  by  his  father,  for  the  better  regulation  of  inghufa- 
the  trials  of  controverted  elections.     When  the  ex-  J^p^^n"! 
feting  act  had  been- proposed,  Mr.  Grenville  said  its  contested 
principal  aim  was  to  take  the  trial  of  petitions  on  *^®^^®"- 
controverted  elections  out  of  their  hands,  and  to 
place  them  in  a  committee  so  constituted,  likely 
to  do  strict  justioe  to  the  parties.     That  object,  it 
was  universally  allowed,  had  been  fully  answered ; 
but  collateral  inconveniences  had  been  incurred, 
which,  intent  on  the  main  end,  the  author  hadover- 
looked.     Ever  since  the  bill  had  passed  into  a  law, 
an  infinite  number  of  petitions,  oomplaining  of  un- 
due elections,  had  been  presented'  in  the  first  ses- 
sion of  every  parliament ;  and  many  of  them,  after 
having  taken  up  much  of  the  time  of  the  house,  had 
proved  frivolous.     To  prevent  the  interruption  of 
public  business,  he  proposed  that  the  committee 
empowered  to  determine  whether  the  election  peti- 
tion presented,  or  the  defence  offered  in  answer  to 
it,  was  frivolous,  should  adjudge  the  payment  of 
costs  against  the  party  to  blame.     This  was  merely 
an  act  of  justice ;  yet  such  a  regulation  would  save 
much  expence  to  individuals,  and  mlich  time  and 

voi^.  rv.  D  trouble 
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CHAP,  trouble  f o  the  houise.  Th0  present  was  the  mo^t 
^^^^^'  proper  season  for  considering  ?cnd  determining  sucb 
^798.  a  sabject,  as  there  was  actually,  np  petition  con- 
cerning elections  before  the  house,  and  the  minds 
of  members  were  therefore  perfectly  cool  and  open, 
to  impartial  deliberation.  The  bill  was  introduced, 
passed  both  houses  without  opposition,  ^d  received 
the  royal  assent, 
foppiiet.  Qii  the  sixth  of  May,  the  financial^  plan  for  the 
year  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt.  The  minister  ob- 
served, that  several  extraordinary  expences  barf 
been  necessarily  incurred  j  in  the  nary  there  was 
an  increase  beyond  the  peace  establishment  of 
446,000/1;  in  the  army  of  233,000/:  >  ^nd  in  the 
ordnance  of  61,000/.  These  augmented  den^iinds^ 
were  occasioned  by  the  circumstances  of  our  put- 
ting  the  distant  possessions  of  the  country  into  fr 
state  of  more  complete  defence,  and  were  not  to 
be  considered  a»  the  permanent  necessary  expencesF 
of  the  nation  j  aad  to  these  there  were  several  sums 
to  be  added,  which  could  not  occur  again,  or  at 
least  could  not  make  a  part  of  our  settled  yearly 
expence ;  such  was  the  sum  for  the  relief  of  the 
loysdists,  the  expence  of  the  late  annament,  and 
the  vote  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  of  Wales ;  these  demands 
added  together  ^mounted  to  l,^2,£)00/l  which 
was  to  be  considered  as  extraordinary,  and  conse-- 
quently  to  be  deducted  from  the  settled  regular 
establishment  of  the  country .^  It  had  been  deemed 
wise  to  put  every  part  of  the  British  dominions 
into  such  a  posture  of  deience  m  to  secure  the 
blessings  of  peace.  Notwithstanding  the  extraor-^ 
dinary  expences  incurred,  the  receipts  of  the  coun- 
try had  fully  answered  even  unforeseen  demands,^ 
without  deviating  from  the  plan  which  the  legisla- 
ture had  adopted  for  diminishing  the  national  debt^ 
When  such  i^ere  the  savings  in  a  year  of  unusual 

expence^ 
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expeiice,  as  our  resourceB  were  fast  increiisiingin  fSHAW, 
the  extension  of  commerce,  and  the  improvement  ^^^^^' 
of  revenue,  we  might  most  fairly  infer  that  onr  i^w. 
financial  concerns  were  in  a  state  of  progres»ye 
melioration :  it  might  be  well  argued  from  proba« 
ble  causes,  that  such  a  country  as  England,  blessed 
with  peace,  must  rapidly  increase  in  the  varioun 
constituents  of  prosperity ;  that  she  did  so,  was 
ascertained  from  fact  and  experience:  he  had 
formed  an  estimate  from  an  average  of  four  years : 
the  revenue  of  1783  amounted  to  ten  millions,  be- 
sides the  land  and  malt  tax :  the  revenue  of  1787, 
with  the  same  exclusion,  amounted  to  thirteen 
millions ;  the  additional  imposts  had  not  exceeded 
a  million  and  a  half ;  hence  the  other  million  and 
a  half  must  have  arisen  from  the  suppression  of 
smuggling,  and  extension  of  trade  :  he  was  about 
soon  to  adopt  farther  regulations  &>r  the  restrictions 
of  fraud,  and  commerce  was  very  fast  rising,  so 
that  he  augured  a  much  greater  excess  of  receipt 
beyond  expenditure,.  Mr,  Sheridan,  with  an  inge- 
nuity that  evidently  surpassed  his  investigation  of 
financial  details,  endeavoured  to  controvert  the 
ministerial  statements,  bat  did  not  succeed.  The 
supplies  granted  this  year  were  eighteen,  thousand 
seamen,  and  about  twenty  thousand  landmen,  be- 
sides those  who  were  on  foreign  service  ;  no  new 
taxes  were  imposed,  but  a  lottery  was  appointed. 
The  various  departments  of  duty  occupied  parlia- 
ment until  the  eleventh  of  July,  when  the  houses 
were  prorogued  by  a  speech  from  the  throne.  His 
majesty  thanked  the  legislature  for  their  uniform, 
and  diligent  attention  to  the  laborious  services  of 
the  present  year.  To  the  house  of  commons  he 
expressed  peculiar  gratitude  for  the  readiness  and 
liberality  with  which  they  had  granted  the  requi- 
site supplies.  Hostilities  had  commenced  between 
the  imperial  sovereigns  and  Turkey,   but  he  re- 
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c  H  A  F.  ceived  the  strongest  assurances  from  the  respective 
XXXIX.  powers  of  their  amicable  dispositions  to  this  coun* 
1788.  try.  The  security  and  welfare  of  his  own  darni^ 
nions,  and  the  preservation  of  the  general  tranquil* 
lity  of  Europe,  were  the  objects  of  engagements 
which  he  had  recently  formed  with  the  icing  of 
Prussia  and  the  States^generaU 
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CHAP.  XL. 

Affairs  of  the  cwitinent.  —  Objects  of  imperial  combination. 

—  Catharine  prepares  to  visit  the  Crimea.  —  Attempts  to 
seduce  the  Christian  subjects  of  Turkey.  —  At  Chersan  she 
meets  her  cof federate  Joseph.  —  State  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire.  —  Commotions  in  Egypt.  —  Reasons  *ix>hich  disposed 

Turkey  to  strike  the  first  blow.  —  Treaty  of  the  pacha  with 
the  Mamelukes.  —  Catharine  ^proposes  extensive  cessions  by 
Turkey  to  Russia^  as  the  only  means  of  securing  peace.  — 
Turkey  indignantly  rejects  these  claims ;  —  declares  war 
against  Russia. — Manfesto. —  Counters-manifesto  ofRuS" 
sia.  —  Joseph  II.y  without  any  provocation^  Joins  Rusisia 
against  the  Turks*  —  Mighty  preparations.  —  Manifesto, 
of  the  emperor.  —  Commencement  of  the  campaign.  —  TTke 
emperor  takes  the  field.  —  Generous  indignation  of  the  Ot- 
tomans against  the  imperial  aggressor.  —  Wise  and  skitfid 
conduct  of  the  vizier.  —  Military  reforms  of  the  emperor. 

—  Injudicious  and  precipitate^  they  disgust  his  soldiers.  — 
Operations  ineffectual.  —  Obliged  to  act  on  the  defensive. 

—  The  Turks  overrun  the  Bannat.  —  Dismay  seizes  the 
imperial  armies.  —  Operations  of  Russia.  —  Effect  of  the 
aggressive  cmfedcracy  an  neighbouring  states^  —  on  Great 
Britain.  —  Britain  resumes  her  character  of  the  protector 
of  Europe.  —  Thwarts  the  imperious  designs  of  Catharine. 

—  Russians  capture  Oczakow.  —  State  of  Sweden. —  Inter'^ 
ference  of  Catharine  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Sweden.  — 

Attempts  to  stir  up  revolt  against  Gustavus.  —  T^e  king 
resents  this  conduct.  —  fVa7\  —  Military  and  naval  opera-- 
tions.  — r  Refractory  spirit  of  Gustavus^ s  officers.  —  Defen'^ 
sive  cotfederacy  between  Biitain^  Prussia^  and  the  States-' 
general.  — Principles  of  tKis  treaty.  — Different  views  (f 
Messrs.  Fox  and  Pitt  on  this  scheme  of  alliance.  —  Jnter-^ 
nal  occurrences.  —  Retirement  of  lord  Mansfield  from  the 
King^s-Bench.  —  Momentous  improvements  during  his  JU" 
dicial  supremacy^  especially  in  mercantile  law. — Strict  and 
liberal  interpreters  of  the  law  have  their  respective  advan-^ 
tages  and  disadvantages.  —  Lm^d  MansMd  qfthe  latter 

D  3  kind.  — 
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kind.  —  Principle  of  his  decisions  in  undefined  and  unpre-^ 
cedented  cases.-^  The  Justinian  (^English  commercial  law. 
—  General  character, 

CHAP.  nPHE  attention  of  Europe  was  at  this  time  prin- 
x^'  cipally  occupied  by  the  conduct  and  operations 

1788.  of  its  eastern  powers.  The  confederacy  between 
Affairs  u  Austria  and  Russia,  originating  in  the  causes  and 
Ae^conti-  (Jjrectcd  to  the  objects  which  have  been  already 
commemorated,  had  been  long  engaged  in  matur- 
oigectsoT  iog  its  pkus,  Ever  since  the  conquest  of  the 
*^*"SSr™**  Crimea,  Catharine  was  occupied  in  desultory  war 
*~  with  the   Tartar  tribes   adjoining  her  frontiers. 

Immensely  superior  as  the  Russians  were  in  force 
and  discipline  to  these  hordes,  yet  rapid  irruptions 
annoyed  those  who  could  have  easily  repeUed  regu- 
lar warfare.  Catharine  proposed  either  to  conci- 
liate the  hostile  Tartars  by  proflbred  kindness,  to 
dazzle  them  by  displayed  magnificence,  or  to  in- 
timidate them  by  manifested  power.*  The  reduc- 
tion, however,  or  pacification  of  these  hordes  was 
but  a  small  part  of  the  mighty  designs,  to  promote 
which  she  deemed  it  expedient  to  visit  her  late 
acquisition  the  Cherson.  This  journey,  planned 
in  1786,  was  executed  in  1787>  but  before  that 
time  the  Tartars  produced  a  change  in  her  original 
intention.  As  soon  as  the  intended  progress  was 
known,  and  its  believed  object  was  reported,  in- 
stead of  either  dazzling  or  terrifying  the  Tartars, 
it  became  a  signal  of  general  and  immediate  dati- 
ger,  to  cement  their  union  in  the  strongest  manner, 
and  urge  them  to  the  greatest  possible  exertion, 
and  determined  resistance.  Catharine  diminished 
a  considerable  part  of  her  destined  splendor,  when 
not  likely  to  answer  her  purpose,  and  a  great  por-' 
tion  of  her  military  force,  which,  in  the  war  with 
the  Tartars,  could  be  so  much  more  usefully  em- 

*  History  of  the  Reign  of  Cath«rine»  toI.  ii.  book  z. 
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ploy^fd  elseirhei'e  ^  she  still  had  various  pu<*po&ies  to   b  b.>  P. 
AbtoMpli^h^  by  visiting  the  confines  of  her  own       ^^'  . 
and  the  Turkish  etifipire.     She  had  employed  ty      iHi. 
her  agents  vety  skilful,  incessant,  and  extensive  Catharine 
efibrts,    to   seduce  the  Christian   subjects  of  the  vWtST 
Ottoman  Porte.     Mistress  of  the  principal  country  Crimea. 
in  which  the  Grecian  faith  prevails,  she  had  de-  ^pS"to 
clared   herself  the  friend  and  protectress  of  the  «eduoe  the 
Greek  church  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  her  parti-  «g^^ 
zans  were  very  numerous  in  the  heart  of  the  Turk-  Turkey. 
ish  empire,  and  she  did  not  doubt,  by  a  near  ap- 
proach, to  stimulate  their  zeal,  and  rouse  them  to 
schemes  of  ready  co-operation.**      Aware  of  the 
imbecility  of  her  son  and  heir,  she  had  rested  the 
hopes  of  talents,  similar  to  her  own,  on  the  puerile 
promise  of  her  two  grandsons.      The  second  of 
these  princes  received  the  name  of  Constantine, 
was  dressed  and  educated  from  his  childhood  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  of  the  Greeks,  and  always 
attended  by  a  guard  of  Grecian  youth,  who  were 
formed  into  a  corps  for  that  purpose :  in  short,  she 
endeavoured  to  excite  the  wishes  aiid  hopes  of  the 
Greek  Christians,  that  the  empire  of  the  east  should 
be  restored  under  a  prince  who  bore  the  name  of 
its  founder.      This  youth  she  proposed  to  carry 
with  her  to  the  frontiers  of  Turkey,  but  indisposi- 
tion prevented  his  attendance :  she  farther  designed 
to  inspect  her  new  dominions,  to  estimate  their 
value,  both  as  actual  possessions,  and  the  means  of 
farther  acquisition.     While  the  empress  thus  pur- 
sued her  grand  prdect,  she  was  anxious  to  con- 
cert  measures  with  Joseph,  at  once  her  confederate 
and  tool;    and  for  that  ptirpose  invited  him  to  MChentm 
meet  her  at  Cherson :  the  king  of  Inland  too  was  J^J^^ 
present  at  this  congress.     Though  Stanidaus  was  nteJoMph. 
fat  from  being  able  to  yield  active  ai^istance  to  the 
confederates,  yet,  by  the  position  of  his  kingdonr, 

^  See  Annual  Register,  1787. 
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CHAP,  he  could  afford  the  two  empires  important  aid 

.XJ^'J_  against  the  Ottoriaans,  by  enabling  them  to  unite 

^7W.  their  force,  and  act  in  perfect  concert  along  the 
whole  line  of  frontier  belonging  to  European 
Turkey.  At  this  congress  the  system  of  aggres- 
sion appears  to  have  been  completely  adjusted, 
although  farther  preparations  were  resolved  before 
it  should  actually  commence. 

Meanwhile,  report  had  carried  to  Constantinople 
the  intended  progress  to  the  ^herson,  and  had  re- 
presented with  her  usual  exaggeration  the  superb 
.  splendor  which  was  originally  designed.    Catharine, 
it  was  said,   was  about  to  be  crowned  empress  of 
Taurida,  and  to  be  declared  protectress  or  autocra- 
trix  of  the  nations  of  Tartars.  *"     A  christian  was, 
by  ostentatious  triumph,  to  insult  mussulmen,  whom 
she  had  outraged  by  usurpation.     Were  Turks  so 
degenerate  from  their  ancestors,  as  to  suffer  such 
insolence  and  spoliations  with   impunity?     Were 
those  Ottomans  who  had  kept  the  whole  christian 
world  in  awe,  now  to  be  trampled  by  a  power,  till 
within  this  century  scarcely  known  in  Europe  ? 
These  considerations  influenced  the  Turks  to  hosti- 
lities, in  which  they  might  have  appeared  precipi- 
tate, if  it  had  not  been  evident  that  they  speedily 
either  must  attack  or  be  attacked  themselves.    War 
was  now,  'undoubtedly,  the  purpose  of  Catharine 
and  Joseph  :  the  question,  therefore,  with  the  Turks 
was,  which  was  the  wisest  time  for  commencement  ? 
State  of  the  Various  circumstauccs  in  the  situation  of  the  Turk- 
emp?^      ish  empire  were  unfavourable  to  war :  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  grand  seignior's  territories  the  in- 
fluence of  the    Russians   was  not  only  generally 
great,    but   Conspiracies  were  with  strong  reason 
suspected  to  have  been  formed  by  the  governors  of 
the  two  principal  provinces,  Moldavia  and  Walla- 
chia,  to  join  the  combined  empires.     In  the  east 

*^  Annual  Register,   1786. 
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the  prince  of  Georgia  had  renounced  his  alle^iaace,  chap. 
and.^ven  made  successful  inroads  into  Asia  Minor,      ^^^ 
The  Persians  attempted  hostilities  on  the  side  of     nss- 
Bassora,     In  the  south,  the  turbulent  beys  involved  Commo-^^ 
Egypt  in  civil  commotions/      These  insurrections  ^fJj^ 
were  believed  to  have  been  fomented  by  the  Russian 
consul  at  Alexandria,  and  were  headed  by  Murat 
Bey,   a  Mameluke  chieftain.     The  dreadful  con- 
tests almost  desolated  that  fertile  country  before 
any  assistance  could  arrive  from  Constantinople. 
Hassan  Bey,  the  grand  admiral  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, being  consulted,  formed  a  project  for  not  only 
crushing  the  present  insurrection,  but  annihilating 
as  a  separate  class  the  Mamelukes,  whose  ferocity 
and  rapacity  had  so  long  oppressed  and  plundered 
Egypt ;  and  for  this  purpose  to  extinguish  the  order 
of  the  beys  which  had  headed  and  directed  these 
outrages.     When  this  essential  resolution  should  be 
effected,  he  intended  to  divide  the  country  into 
five  distinct  governments,    under    the   immediate 
authority  of  the  Porte,  and  all  the  officers  of  its 
new  appointment.     An  armament,  comprehending 
two  strong  fleets,  twenty  thousand  land  forces,  with 
a  train  of  artillery,  plentifully  supplied  with  stores 
and  provisions,  and  equipt  with  equal  secrecy  and 
dispatch,  arrived  at  Rosetta  before  the  rebeUious 
beys  had  entertained  the  smallest   conception  of 
such  a  design.     The  pacha  immediately  marched 
against  the  Mamelukes,  waiting  to  receive  him  with 
a  more  numerous  army.    .After  being  repeatedly 
superior,  he  gained  one  decisive  victory  at  Grand 
Cairo,  made  himself  master  of  all  Lower  Egypt, 
compelled  the  rebel  chieftains  to  fly  into  Upper,  and 
was  preparing  to  pursue  them  into  those  regions, 
with  the  confident  expectation  of  completely  ac- 
complishing his  design.     The  situation  of  the  beys 
now  appeared  desperate,  and  another  year  probably 
would  have  enabled  the  pacha  to  overthrow  the 

"  See  Annual  Register,  1786,  chap.  viii. 
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CHAP.  Mameluke  power.  Should  hostilities  commenced 
^^'  with  Russia  and  Germany,  the  whole  force  ofl^ur- 
1788.  key  must  be  exerted  against  these  formidable 
enemies  ;  the  pacha  and  his  arnfy  must  be  immedi'- 
•ately  recalled :  a  declaration  of  war,  therefore,  was 
a  necessary  dereliction  of  the  pacha's  prog  ect,  when 
it  was  about  to  be  crowned  with  complete  success. 
On  this  view,  policy  appeared  to  dictate  that  war 
^  should,  if  possible,  be  deferred ;  on  the  other  hand, 
besides  the  general  advantage  from  striking  the  first 
blow,  there  were  special  reasons  of  considerable 
weight  for  anticipating  the  certain  intentions  of  the 
christian  empires.  Catharine,  conceiving  the  time 
of  beginning  the  war  to  dq)end  upon  herself  and 
her  ally,  had  not  been  hasty  in  preparation,  and 
was  at  present  chiefly  occupied  in  providing  for  her 
own  security  in  the  north  and  west,  before  she, 
wirfi  her  confederate,  proceeded  to  invade  the  secu- 
rity of  her  neighbour  in  the  south  and  east.  En- 
gaged in  negociation  with  the  powers  in  the  western 
vicinity  of  her  capital,  and  not  intending  to  go  to 
war  during  that  campaign,  she  had  suffered  her  mi- 
litary equipments  to  proceed  slowly.  Her  finances 
were  by  no  means  in  a  condition  favourable  to  the 
increased  demands  '  of  hostilities ;  she  had  been 
greatly  exhausted  by  the  former  war :  and  though 
her  projects  and  improvements  might  ultimately 
tend  to  enrich  her  country,  yet  her  establishments, 
both  for  splendour  and  for  force,  together  with  her 
profuse  largesses  to  her  favourites*,  or  at  their 
instance,  were  extremely  expensive ;  and  her  pre- 
sent expenditure  actually  exceeded  her  present 
income. 
Ref«>n»  The  sultan  had  beheld  with  most  indignant  re- 

poMd  Tur-  sentment  the  ambitious  usurpation  of  Russia ;  from 
keytottrike  her  iuvasiou  of  the  Crimea,  he  appealed  with  suc- 
imIw.         cess  to  his  subjects,  both  as  Turks  and  mussulmen, 
on  the  treatment  which  he  had  received ;  he  aroused 

*  Memoirs  of  CatharinOf  pasdm. 
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their  patriotism,  sind  their  religious  enthusiasm ;  chap. 
animated  by  such  incentives,  he  trusted  that  their  .  ^^-  . 
native  courage  would  operate,  and  that  the  ability  ^^ss- 
of  the  pacha,  aided  and  supported  by  other  officers, 
would  give  it  discipline  and  direction  :  great  western 
powers,  he  not  only  inferred  from  their  policy,  but 
Knew  from  their  assurances,  would  interest  them- 
selves in  a  contest  so  materially  affecting  the  balance 
of  Europe,  which4hey  had  ever  been  so  anxious  to 
preserve.  The  vast  accession  of  treasure  from  the 
capture  of  Cairo,  the  depository  of  Mameluke  riches 
in  addition  to  their  usual  revenue,  placed  the 
Turkish  finances  in  a  flourishing  state.  ^  From  the 
situation  of  his  enemy,  the  state  of  his  own  re- 
sources, and,  beyond  all,  the  spirit  which  diffused 
itself  through  his  people,  notwithstanding  the  suc- 
cesses of  his  armies  in  Egypt,  he  resolved  immedi- 
ately to  withdraw  them  from  the  south,  and  employ 
them  in  striking  the  first  blow  against  the  autocratrix 
of  the  north.  The  grand  pacha,  hearing  from 
Constantinople  that  his  talents  and  military  force 
might  be  required  elsewhere,  lamented  the  cause, 
but  did  not  repine  at  the  order ;  and  since  he  could 
no  longer  hope  to  subvert  the  Mamelukes,  endea- 
voured to  avail  himself,  as  much  as  possible,  of  the 
advantages  which  they  must  still  retain.  In  these 
circumstances  he  discovered  political  ability  not  in- 
ferior to  his  military ;  he  cautiously  concealed  both 
his  intention  of  leaving  E^ypt  and  its  cause,  and  in- 
timated to  the  beys,  that  though,  as  they  themselves  Treaty  of 
must  be  sensible,  his  power  was  able  to  effect  their  ^i^^^ 
speedy  destruction,  yet  his  master  and  he  would  Mame- 
more  willingly  dispense  pardon  than  punishment.  ^^^^ 
The  Mamelukes  gladly  listened  to  these  overtures, 
and  entered  into  a  negociation,  in  which  the  pacha  so 
completely  wrought  upon  their  fears,  that  he  com- 
pelled them  to  purchase,  with  their  still  remaining 

'  Annual  Register,.  1788,  chap.  i. 
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CHAP,  treasures,  the  forbearance  of  a  war  which  he  had 

^^      previously  determined  to  abandon.     Hasttan,  havinff 

1789.     thus  despoiled  and  reduced  the  revolters,  returned 

to  Constantinople  with  such  treasures  as  had  not 

been  brought  thither  for  many  years,  and  were 

alone  sufficient  to  invigorate  all  the  preparations 

for  war.     The  conduct  of  the  Russian  ministers  at 

the  Turkish  capital  since  the  last  peace,  had  been 

haughty  and  imperious,  without  exciting  any  strong 

expressions  of  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  Otto- 

^^^••*'*™**    mans.      Bulgakow,  the  ambassador,  having  been 

^^^^     called  to  attend  his  mistress  at  Cherson,  on  his  re- 

i^k"*to   ^^^^  repeated  a  set  of  propositions  ^  which  were 

Ruln^  as   laid  dowu  by  the  empress  as  the  basis  of  a  new 

m«M  of     tr^^ty,  and  as  the  only  means  of  establishing  on  a 

liecaring     permanent  footing  the  tranquillity  of  both  empires^ 

***•**•        The  general  principle  of  the  proposed  contract  was, 

the  most  extensive  and  important  cessions  to  Russia 

by  Turkey,  without  any  equivalent ;  indeed  a  sur- 

TuAey  in-  rcudcr  of  a  great  part  of  a  territory.     So  dictatorial 

e^ectethose  and  insoleut  a  proposal  was  immediately  rejected : 

<^»«^       the  divan,  not  satisfied  with  this  absolute  refusal, 

proposed  a  set  of  conditions,  not  only  as  the  basis 

of  a  treaty,  but  as  the  only  means  for  preserving 

peace.     The  leading  article  w^as  the  restoration  of 

the  Crimea,  that  haxl  been  usurped  by  Russia,  with 

others  of  a  similar  nature ;  and  producing  a  written 

instrument,  which  contained  tne  proffered  terms, 

*  They  included,  besides  the  admission  <^  a  Russian  consul  at  the  port 
of  Varna,  within  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  Constantinople,  which  had 
long  been  an  object  of  much  solicitude,  a  total  renunciation  of  the  sove^ 
reignty  of  Georgia ;  which,  as  that  ilUdefined  denomination  of  territory  might 
be  extended  to  all  the  neighbouring  countries,  as  well  as  to  Mingrelia,  would 
have  Afforded  sanction  to  all  the  past  and  future  encroachments  of  Russia  on 
that  side.  Another  proposed  condition,  and  still  harder  to  be  admitted,  was  a 
new  settlement  of  tlie  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  by  which  their 
governors,  generally  called  in  Europe  princes,  were  to  hold  them  by  hereditaiy 
succession,  and  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  the  Porte.  But  the  most 
singular  claim,  perhaps,  of  any,  was  that  upon  Bessarabia,  which,  as  having 
once  belonged  to  the  Tartar  khans,  Russia  now  demanded;  a  priaciple  of.no 
very  limited  operation,  and  which,  if  pursued  to  its  full  length,  would  have 
made  the  usurpation  of  the  Crimea  a  lawful  title  to  all  the  conquests  of  Tamer- 
lane.    Annual  Register,  1788,  p.  9. 

they 
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they  required  the  Russian  to  sign  them  on  the  spot,  c  h  a  Pi 
Bulgakow  declared  his  incapability  of  subscribing  ^^' 
any  conditions,  without  express  orders  from  his  i^ss. 
mistress,  and  desired  time  for  receiving  instructions 
concerning  some  of  the  articles :  but  respecting  the 
Crimea,  he  avowed,  that  he  could  not  venture  to 
mention  such  a  proposal  to  his  sovereign  ;  and  that 
he  well  knew,  in  no  fortune,  and  in  no  circum- 
stances  whatever,'  could  she  ever  be  f educed  to 
relinquish  the  sovereignty  of  that  country.  A  bar- 
barous custom  prevailed  under  Turkish  ignorance 
and  despotism,  of  imprisoning  foreign  ambassadors 
on  a  rupture  with  their  principals;  accordingly, 
Bulgakow  was  sent  to  a  castle  with  seven  towers, 
allotted  to  alleged  offenders  against  the  state  ;  but 
he  was  treated  with  much  more  indulgence  than 
former  captives  in  such  circumstances  had  there 
experienced.  Two  da}is  after,  on  the  eighteenth  anddecUre. 
of  August  1787>  war  was  declared  against  Russia,  r^^""** 
The  manifesto  presented  to  the  christian  ambassa-  Manifesto, 
dors^  stated  the  good  faith  ^  and  the'  strict  atten- 
tion to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Kainardgi,  which 
the  grand  seignior  had  uniformly  observed ;  and  to 
this  conduct  contrasted  the  continued  violation  of 
the  most  solemn  conventions  by  Russia.  The  em- 
press had  instigated  the  prince  of  Georgia  to  rebel- 
lion, and  supported  him  by  her  troops  against  the 
sultan  his  sovereign :  she  had  deprived  the  inhabit** 
ants  of  Oczakow  of  the  benefit  of  the  salt  mines» 
which  npt  only  from  time  immemorial  had  been 
open  to  them,  but  which  were  expressly  stipulated 
by  treaty  to  be  held  in  common  by  both  nations; 
Russia,  through  her  agents,  had  endeavoured  to 
corrupt  and  seduce  the  subjects  of  the  Porte :  she 
constantly  interfered  in  the  internal  policy  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  and  presumed  to  dictate  to  the 
sultan,  insomuch  that  when  the  pachas,  governors^ 


See  State  Papers,  August  24.  1785. 
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CHAP,  or  judges,  by  a  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty^ 
^^-  displeased  her,  she  arrogantly  demanded  their 're- 
1788.  moval  or  punishment.  The  complamts  in  the 
manifesto  respecting  commerce  were  equally  nume- 
rous ;  and  the  whole  detail  endeavoured  to  estab- 
lish, and  in  many  cases  with  success,  a  spirit  of 
encroachment,  rapacity,  usurpation,  and  insolence, 
on  the  part  of  Russia.  The  court  of  Petersburgh 
had  regarded  Turkey  with  so  much  contempt,  as 
to  entertain  not  only  no  apprehension,  but  no  idea 
that  they  would  commence  hostilities,  and  received 
the  manifesto  with  astonishment.  The  counter- 
counter-  manifesto  *  was  expressed  in  that  lofty  style  which 
^'uS^  Russia  had  used  ^nce  the  peace  of  Kainaordgi  j  and 
represented  Turkey  as  holding  all  which  she  pos- 
sessed by  her  merciful  bounty  exercised  at  that 
treaty :  it  repeated  her  former  justification  of  her 
conduct  respecting  the  Crimea,  and,  vindicating  in 
detail  her  own  acts,  endeavoured  in  the  usual  tenor 
of  such  productions,  or  where  argument  was  want- 
ing, by  bold  assertion  to  throw  the  blame  upon  her 
adversary.  As  the  season  of  I787  was  so  far  ad- 
vanced before  hostilities  began,  no  very  important 
operations  took  place.  The  Turks  made  several 
attempts  on  Russian  fortresses,  but  were  not  suc- 
cessful. The  Russians  contented  themselves  with 
defensive  efforts ;  reserving  offensive  exertions^  for 
the  next  campaign.  During  the  winter  the  French 
and  Spanish  ambassadors  made  several  attempts  to 
mediate  between  the  belligerent  powers,  and  to 
procure  an  armistice.  The  grand  vizier  declared 
the  proposal  to  be  totally  inadmissible,  from  its 
aifibrding  every  advantage  to  Russia,  and  none  to 
the  Porte  :^  their  perfidious  enemy,  whose  rapadty 
and  ambition  were  insatiable,,  would  gladly  put 
them  off  their  guard,  and  amuse  them  with  a  1^0- 
ciation,  until  her  preparations  were  complete.    Tb6 

^  S^  State  PaperS)  Sept.  19;  1787. 
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Porte  now  demanded  of  the  Imperial  ambassador,  chap. 
what  part  his  master  intended  to  take  in  the  war  ?      ^^' 
That  minister,   having  applied  for  the  emperor's      nas. 
instructions,  answered  by  his^  prince's  directions,  ^^J/^' 
that  his  Imperial  majesty,  as  the  friend  and  ally  of  provocation 
Russia,  was  bound  by  treaty  to  furnish  her  with  j*'7„^""^ 
eighty  thousand  men,  in  case  of  war ;  that  if  the  iwuy. 
Poite  should  consider  this  engagement  as  an  act  of 
hostility,    he    was   prepared   to   abide  the  conse- 
quences ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  they  shocrld  choose 
to  maintain  the  good  understanding  whicli  subsisted 
between  the  two  empires,  he  would  with  pleasure 
undertake  the  office  of  mediator,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  effusion  of  blood» 

Great  preparations  were  made  in  all  parts  of  the  his  mightv- 
emperor's  dominions :  four  armies  were  ordered  to  ulST* 
be  assembled  ^  one  at  Carlstadt  in  Croatia,  under 
the  command  of  general  de  Vins;  another  at 
Peterwaradin  in  Hungary,  commanded  by  general 
Langlois;  a  third  on  the  borders  of  Lithuania, 
under  general  Febris  ;  and  the  fourth  in  the  Buc- 
cowine,  headed  by  the  prince  of  Saxe-Coburg. 
On  the  tenth  of  February  1788,  the  emperor  de-  Manifesto 
clared  war  against  Turkey ',  in  his  ^  manifesto 
there  is  not  a  single  sentence  asserting  the  least 
ground,  of  complaint  from  Austria  on  her  own  ac- 
count :  the  whole  pretext  is,  that  the  Porte  had  not 
acceded  to  the  reasonable  requisitions  of  the  em- 
press of  Russia,  and  had  maltreated  her  envoy  ; 
that  by  this  conduct  the  Porte  had  manifested  hos- 
tile disposition  to  the  emperor,  who  was  in  alliance 
with  the  empress  of  Russia^  "  The  Porte  Tsays  this 
manifesto)  were  not  unacquainted  with  the  strict 
bonds  of  amity  and  alliance  which  unite  the  courts 
of  Vienna  and  Petersburgh:  of  this  occurrence 
they  -were  informed*  as  well  by  verbfei  insinuation, 
as  by  a  memorial  presented  towards  the  close  of 

^  Sfe  SMte  Piipert>  Feb.  la  1788* 
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CHAP,  the  year  1783.  This  was  accompanied  with  an 
^^'  energetic  representation  of  the  •  nature  of  this  al- 
1788.  liance,  and  the  danger  of  encomitering  its  force : 
the  Ottoman  court  have,  therefore,  themselves 
only  to  blame,  if  the  emperor,  after  being  for  many 
years  employed  in  the  preservation  of  peace,  and 
in  his  endeavours  to  live  with  them  on  the  best 
terms,  and  after  having  seized  upon  every  oppor- 
tunity of  amicable  intervention,  finds^  himself  at 
length  obliged  by  their  conduct  to  comply  with 
his  engagements  to  the  empress,  and  take  a  part 
in  the  war  into  which-  she  finds  herself  so  forcibly 
drawn.**  Such  were  the  principles  of  morals  ex- 
hibited in  the  emperor's  declared  reasons  for  a 
rupture  with  the  Turks,  from  whom  he  did  not 
allege  that  either  he  or  his  subjects  had  received 
the  slightest  provocation.  He  went  to  war  with 
an  unoffending  nation,  and  plunged  his  own  coun- 
try in  all  the  evils  of  hostilities,  that  he  might  fight 
the  battles  of  the  empress  of  Kussia.^ 
Com-  Before  his  declaration  he  began  hi&  enmity  by  an 

™S^am-  inefl^ctual  attempt  to  surprise  Belgrade,  which  be- 
pwgn.  lieved  itself  to  be  still  in  a  state  of  peace  :  six  chosen 
regiments  of  imperial  infantry  were,  at  a  season  of 
peace,  dispatched  in  two  divisions  to  attack  this 
fortress :  by  some  failure  in  the  time  and  place  of 
rendezvous,  the  one  body  did  not  arrive  speedily 
enough  to  assist  the  other :  the  first  detachment 
formed  under  the  fire  of  the  garrison  and  town, 
without  any  prospect  of  being  joined  by  the  second. 
The  Turkish  governor  was  well  prepared  for  their 
reception,  and  with  great  coolness  sent  a  polite  mes- 
sage to  the  Austrian  commander,  expressing  his  sur- 
prise at  seeing,  in  a  season  of  profound  peace,  such 
an  appearance  of  troops  on  their  territory,  and  in 
the  precincts  of  a  fortified  city ;  only  requiring  far- 
ther to  know  the  cause  or  motive  of  their  coming. 
The  Austrian  leader  answered,  that  hearing  a  party 
of  Turks  was  preparing  to  surprise  the  neighbouring 

city 
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city  of  Semlin,  he  had  advanced  to  counteract  their  chap. 
scneme;   but  that,  finding  himself  mistaken,  he  j^3i^ 
would  withdraw  his  troops.     Though  the  excuse      n^ 
was  accepted,  yet  conscious  of  their  own  intentions, 
and  afraid  that  the  moderation  of  the  Turks  was 
only  affected,  the  Imperialists  crossed  the  Saave 
with  great  precipitation,  and  lost  a  considerable 
number  of  men.    An  attempt  of  the  same  kind  was, 
before  the  termination  of  the  peace,  made  by  the 
Austrians  upon  the  frontier  fortress  of  Turkish 
Gradisca :  this  place  they  endeavoured  to  take  by 
assault,  but  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  at  least 
five  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded.* 

War  being  how  declared,  both  parties  made  dis- 
positions for  regularly  commencing  the  campaign. 
The  emperor  applied  to  the  court  of  Warsaw  for 
leave  to  pass  through  the  Polish  dominions,  if  re- 
quisite,  in  order  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Rus- 
sians. The  king  and  permanent  councU  replied, 
that  they  had  no  power  to  grant  the  passage  de- 
manded, as  it  entirely  depended  on  the  generd  diet. 
The  emperor  had  intended  to  force  a  passage,  if 
refused,  but  found  it  expedient  to  change  his  reso- 
lution. He  also  requested  the  consent  of  the  Ve- 
netians to  a  Russian  fleet  to  be  received  into  their 
harbours ;  but  his  requisition  was  absolutely  refused. 
Notwithstanding  these  disappointments,  the  Impe- 
rial troops  took  the  field.  The  emperor  joined  his  Tht  empe- 
principal  army  about  the  middle  of  April,  being  on  JJ^  J^^ 
the  south  side  of  the  Danube,  and  aoout  to  invest 
the  ^mall  fortress  of  Schabatz  in  Servia.  The  in- 
vestment was  deferred  until  the  emperor's  arrival, 
that  he  might  have  his  share  of  the  military  glory 
that  would  accrue  from  such  an  achievement. 
The  place  was  obviously  incapable  of  resistance, 
and  was  easily  captured.  The  triumph  of  this 
victory,  however,  was  soon  balanced  by  a  check 
which  prince  Lichtenstein*&  army  received  about 
the  same  time  at  Dubicza.    That  prince  having 

VOL.  IV.  E  carried 
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€  H  A  P.  cairied  on  his  approaches  regularly  against  the  for* 
^^'      tress,  and  made  a  breach,  which  he  deemed  practi* 
1788.     cable,  resolved  to  attempt  it  by  storm*    The  ani« 
Generous    mosity  of  the  Turks  was  vehemently  inflamed 
^o^!^^  agaiiwt  the  Austrians :  in  their  estimation  the  em- 
tomans       peror  was  an  officious  intermeddler  in  quarrels  which 
SS^rilug-  ^^  ^^*  concern  him  or  his  territories  j  he  endea- 
«reMor.       voured  to  take  advantage  of  their  recent  mis- 
fortunes, and  without  provocation  to  insult  and 
despoil  those  whom  he  conceived  unable  to  resist 
his  power :  they  considered  him  as  invading  them 
without  even  any  pretence  of  wrong,  or  any  other 
motives  than  those  of  a  robber  and  common  enemy 
to  mankind :  they  were  inspired  with  generous  ea- 
gerness to  make  so  flagrant  aggression  recoil  on  the 
head  of  its  author.  This  indignant  spirit,  so  merited 
by  its  object,  pervaded  all  ranks  of  the  Turkish 
host ;  invigorated  their  efforts  against  the  Imperial 
armies,  during  the  whole  campaign ;    and  turned 
upon  the  offender  that  defeat  and  disaster,  which  he 
had  projected  against  those  who  were  doing  him  no 
,  wrong.    The  garrison  of  Dubicza,  being  reijiforced 
before  the  assault  was  attempted,  instead  of  waiting 
for  the  enemy,  threw  open  their  gates,  and  rushing 
Out,  attacked  the  intrenchments,  forced  them  sword 
in  hand,  and  compelled  the  foes  to  raise  the  siege 
with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  men.  *    The  grand 
vizier,  who  commanded  the  principal  army  in  Bul- 
garia and  Silistria,  was  a  man  of  very  vigorous  abi- 
lities:   he  knew  the  troops  under  his  command. 
Wise  and    and  thc  cncmy  with  which  he  had  to  cope:   re- 
d^  rfX  viewing  the  history  of  former  wars,  and  the  relative 
vizier.        character  of  the  contending  forces,  he  saw  that, 
since  the  art  of  war  in  Christian  countries  had  been 
reduced  into  a  regular  system,  the  Turks,  devoid 
of  discipline,  were  generally  unsuccessful,  through 
a  prevalent  impolicy  of  hazarding  pitched  battles, 

\  See  Annual  B»$hier,  17B8,  chap.  ii« 
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which  depended  chiefly  upon  tactical  skill;  he,  cha?. 
therefore,  resolved  to  pursue  a  plan  much  more      ^^v.^ 
adapted  to  his  materials :  fierce  as  the  Ottomans     nss., 
were  in  natural  courage,  stimulated  by  strong  in- 
centives, and  animated  by  partial  successes,  he  was 
folly  aware  that  they  were  very  much  inferior  to 
German  discipline ;  he,  therefore,  resolved  not  to 
hazard  a  general  engagement,  unless  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, but  to  employ  the  energy  of  his  forces  in 
attacks  on  posts  and  detachments,  in  which  the 
discipline  of  the  enemy  could  be  of  little  avail. 
This  mode  of  warfare  would  give  foil  scope  to  the 
qualities  in  which  the  Turks  excelled,  and  prevent 
the  effectual  operation  of  those  in  which  their 
enemy  was  so  superior :  he  thus  intended  to  train 
his  troops  to  obedience,  discipline,  and  military 
skill,  to  give  them  continual  opportunities  of  sig- 
nalizing their  valour  in  encounters  with  the  enemy ; 
and  gradually  to  approach  to  decisive  combat,  as 
he  found  his  forces  increase  in  tactical  knowledge 
and  efficiency.    While  the  inventive  mind  of  the  Military  re- 
grand  vizier  was  exerting  itself  in  devising  changes  ^^^J^**** 
necessary  for  his  object,  and  thus  improving  the 
means  entrusted  to  his  direction,  (the  visionary 
fancy,  and  flimsy  understanding  of  Joseph,  was 
occupied  in  projects  of  reform,  which  tended  to 
render  his  materials  worse  instead  of  better.    Ap-  iiyudicioui 
plying  to  military  subjects  the  same  general  prin-  Stl^^i^^' 
ciple   which   distinguished  his  civil  government,  disgust  Ms 
that  change  is  improvement^  he  contrived  a  variety  ^  *^ 
of  innovations,  far  from  being  conducive  to  the 
purposes  of  war,  and  really  inimical  to  success, 
because  they  disgusted  his  soldiers.     After  having 
profusely  lavished  his  treasures  in  equipping  mighty 
armies  to  fight  the  battles  of  another,  he  endea- 
voured to  exert  his  oeconomy  by  making  hard  bar- 
gains with  dealers  in  com  ana  cattle  j   contrived 
new  modes  of  supplying  his  troops  with  necessaries  ; 
and  by  these  reforms  reduced  his  armies,  before 
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CHAP,  the  dose  of  the  campaign,  to  fiie  greatest  scarcity, 
^^'  distress,  and  consequently  discontent " 
178&  Xhe  first  considerable  battle  which  took  place 
after  Dubicza,  arose  from  an  attack  made  by  the 
Turks  on  the  prince  of  Saxe-Coburg ;  and  though, 
after  a  furious  contest,  they  were  repulsed  by  the 
arrival  of  an  Austrian  reinforcement,  yet  they  being 
joined  by  fresh  troops,  renewed  the  engagement : 
His  opera,  for  scvcral  successivc  days  they  fought  with  various 
effMta«ir~  fortune ;  but  the  Turks  astonished  the  Austrians 
by  their  furious  valour  :^  with  their  spears  they  did 
not  fear  to  meet  hand  to  hand,  the  enemy  with 
their  guns  and  bayonets,  and  shewed  themselves 
unappalled  by  the  formidable  artillery  to  which  the 
Germans  so  much  trusted.  The  Austrians  had  com- 
menced the  campaign  with  a  thorough  contempt  of 
their  adversaries,  and  a  confident  expectation,  that 
the  only  difficulty  they  had  to  encounter  would  be 
from  the  speed  of  the  enemy's  flight ;  but  they  now 
underwent  a  total  change  of  opinion  and  sentiment, 
and  by  a  natural  transition  regarded  their  foes  as 
.  the  most  terrible  of  mankind.  Dislike  to  the  war 
against  an  enemy  who  had  been  so  much  mistaken, 
and  discontent  on  account  of  the  emperor's  inno- 
vations, was  strongly  enhanced  by  the  resentment 
which  they  entertained  against  the  Russians  for  not 
co-operating  with  the  Austrian  efforts :  the  emperor 
himself  was  irritated  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  so  difierent  from  his  sanguine  hopes,  and,  in- 
deed,  confident  declarations,  and  determined  to 
venture  on  an  exploit  which  had  been  held  out  as 
the  first  object  of  the  campaign ;  this  was  the  siege 
of  Belgrade ;  he  accordingly  adopted  measures  for 
speedily  carrying  the  project  into  execution.  The 
vizier,  with  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men,  ad- 
vanced to  the  relief  of  this  most  important  fortress, 
and  occupied  a  strong  position,  covered  by  the 
.    Danube  in  front,  Belgrade  and  the  Saaye  on  the 

'"See  Annual  Register,  1788. 
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left,  the  fortress  of  Orsova  on  his  right,  and  gar-  chap. 
risons  on  his  rear.     The  Imperial  army,  instead  of      ^^' 
persevering  in  their  design  upon  Belgrade,  returned      nss. 
to  Semlin  ;   and  the  invaders  acted  avowedly  upon  obliged  to 
the  defensive :  various  encounters  took  place,  in  J^^^l^ 
which  great  numbers  were  slain  on  both  sides ;  but 
the  loss  of  the  Austrians  was  the  greater.     Besides 
war,  the  Germans  had  to  contend  with  a  still  more 
dreadful  enemy  in  a  pestilential  fever,  very  frequent 
in  the  Danubian  lower  provinces,  and  most  destruc- 
tive to  armies  which  .come  from  higher  and  more 
healthy  countries;   the  inactive  indolence,  under 
which  the  grand  army  languished  at  Semlin,  added 
to  this  distemper :   as  the  season  advanced  to  the 
sickliness  of  autumn,  the  mortality  became  more 
dreadful ;   and  before  the  close  of  the  campaign, 
at  least  the  half  of  one  of  the  finest  armies  that 
ever  marched  from  the  Austrian  dominions,  without 
performing  a  single  exploit  of  any  note,  perished, 
partly  by  the  sword,  but  chiefly  by  disease. 

On  the  side  of  the  Buccovine,  where  the  prince 
of  Coburg  commanded,  the  war  languished  in  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign,  from  the  failure  of  the 
Russians  in  eflecting  a  junction.  The  object  of  the 
confederates  on  that  side  was  to  invest  the  fortress 
of  Choczim ;  and  a  body  of  Russian  forces  arriving, 
at  length,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  preparations 
were  made  for  the  siege  :  the  attempt  was  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  governor  of  Moldavia,  who, 
having  been  before  corrupted  by  the  Russians, 
treacherously  surrendered  the  country  on  the  first 
approach  ox  the  enemy.  The  combined  generals 
conceived  the  reduction  of  Choczim  would  imme- 
diately follow  the  investment ;  but  they  were  mis-- 
taken  :  the  seraskier,  who  commanded  the  garrison, 
conducted  his  defence  with  such  intrepidity  and 
skill,  that,  after  undergoing  the  severest  hardships 
for  upwards  of  two  months,  he,  at  last,  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  Septembei',  obtained  a  most  ho- 
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CHAP,  nourable  capitulation.  The  capture  of  Choczim 
^^v  closed  the  campaign  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland. 
1788.  The  army  third  in  force  employed  by  the  emperor, 
was  that  which  acted  on  the  side  oi  Croatia,  and 
had  been  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Dubicza. 
Prince  Lichtenstein's  bad  health  having  compelled 
him  to  resign  the  command,  he  was  succeeded  by 
marshal  Laudohn  :  under  this  veteran  officer  the 
Austrians,  dejected  by  the  disappointment,  both  of 
the  secondary  and  principal  armies,  began  to  reco- 
ver their  vigour  and  confidence.  Laudohn  made  a 
second  attempt  upon  Dubicza,  which  after  a  very 
gallant  defence  he  compelled  to  surrender:  he 
afterwards  invested  the  fortress  of  Novi,  which  in 
the  month  of  October  capitulated.  He  proposed 
to  close  the  campaign  by  the  reduction  of  Gradisca, 
after  Belgrade,  the  principal  fortress  on  the  north- 
west frontier  of  Turkey  ;  but  from  the  strength  o£ 
the  place,  and  the  autumnal  rains,  was  compelled 
to  raise  the  siege.  General  Fabre,  with  the  fourth 
army,  contended  with  the  Turks  on  the  borders  of 
Transylvania,  where,  being  obliged  to  act  on  the 
defensive,  after  many  bloody  contests,  he  was  so 
far  successful  as  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  pene- 
trating into  the  country.  The  grand  vizier,  instead 
of  imitating  the  quiescent  example  of  the  emperor's 
army  at  Semlin,  was  active  in  annoying  the  domi- 
nions of  the  invader.  One  of  the  most  fertile  por- 
tions of  lower  Hungaiy  is  the  Bannat  of  Temiswar, 
divided  by  the  Danube  from  the  Turkish  ^ervia, 
and  the  fortress  of  Belgrade.  The  vizier  made 
bridges  over  the  river,  and  sent  great  detachments, 
that  he  might  either  desolate  and  despoil  so  rich  a 
tract  of  the  enemy's  country,  or  compel  the  empe- 
ror to  leave  Semlin  for  the  protection  of  the  Ban- 
nat, and  thus  expose  his  enfeebled  army  to  the  con- 
tinual attacks  of  the  Turkish  cavalry,  in  a  dry,  firm, 
and  open  country.  The  Bannat  is  a  tract,  which, 
from  the  strength  of  its  capital,  and  its  vicinity  to 
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the  strong  posts  in  the  mounbans  of  TransylvMia».  chap. 
is  extremely  difficult  to  be  conquered ;  but  having     ^^:„ 
no  other  fortress  of  note»  besides  Teimswar»  it  is     i^ss. 
easy  to  be  over-run  by  any  army  that  commands 
the  fields  and  is  secure  on  the  side  of  the  Danube ; 
therefore  the  vizier  wisely  resolved  not  to  attempt 
the  conquest,  which  would  be  qperose  ajad  ulti- 
maieky  unproductive,  but  to  over^^run  the  country, 
from  which  the  advantage  to  himsdf  would  be  im- 
mediate, by  the  extreme  fertility  and  high  cultiva- 
tion of  the  prcmnce,  and  tbe  distress  to  the,  enemy 
would  be  grievous  and  ruinous :   he  accordingly  The  Tarks 
put  his  design  in  execution,  invaded  the  Bannat,  ^]^^^ 
and  spread  desolation  wherever  he  went.  ^^^^^ 

TjERmoR  and  dismay  pervaded  the  Imperial  armies  aeues  ^e 
and  provinces,  and  even  Vienna  itsd^  when  they  ^?^ 
found  that,  instead  of  those  conquests  for  which  the 
war  had  been  undertaken,  the  richest  domipions  of 
the  aggressor  were  now  seized  by  the  defender : 
they  conceived  that,  instead  of  Constantinople,  Vi- 
enna might  again  be  the  scene  of  attack.  The  etnpe- 
ror,  as  the  vizier  had  foreseen,  sent  troops  to  the 
relief  of  his  province  ;  and  a  large  divisicm  of  the 
grand  army  was  attacked  by  the  Turks  on  the 
8th  of  August  with  such  fury,  .^  Orsova,  near 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube,  that  they  were 
defeated^  and  a  dreadful  slaughter  ensued.  The 
emperor  now  thought  it  necessary  to  quit  his  camp 
at  Semlin,  and  march  northward  to  cover  Temiswar,^ 
and  secure  his  communication  with  his  forces  in 
Transylvania.  The  vizier  being  reinforced  with 
large  bodies  of  troops,  closely  foUowed  his  enemy : 
several  engagements  took  plaice,  in  one  of  which 
the  Austrians  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  no 
less  than  five  thousand  men,  and  were  obliged  ta 
abandon  their  camp  with  terror  and  dsorder,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  forces  took  refuge  in  Temiswar 
and  Transylvania.  The  autumnal  rains  having  set 
in  with  uncommon  violence,  the  vizier  found,  that 
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.CHAP,  to  keep  the  field  would  be  ruinous  to  his  troops,  as 
^^     little  inured  to  the  extreme  cold  and  wet,  as  their 
^^^     enemies  were  to  the  extremes*  of  heat ;  and  now 
that  he  had  efiected  his  purpose  of  doubly  annoy- 
ing the  foe,  by  despoiling  his  richest  territory,  and 
defeating  his  strongest  army,    he  re-crossed  the 
Danube,  and  returned  to  Belgrade.     At  Constan- 
tinople, great  as  was  their  joy  for  the  victories  of 
the  vizier,  both  the  people  and  court  were  much 
displeased  with  the  evacuation  of  the  Bannat.    The 
sultan,  notwithstanding  his  condition,  so  very  un- 
favourable to  either  intellectual  or  moral  excellence, 
was  really  a  prince  of  sagacity,    prudence,  and 
moderation.  He  perfectly  comprehended  the  policy 
of  his  officer,    its  reasons  and  motives,   and  did 
justice  to  both.     The  emperor  in  November  re- 
turned to  Vienna ;  having,  for  such  immense  ex- 
penses, and  losses,  of  this  very  bloody  and  destruc- 
tive campaign,  the  ruin  of  so  valuable  a  province, 
acquired  three  fortresses  of  little  significance.  Such 
were  to  Joseph  the  first  year's  consequences  of  un- 
provoked aggression. 

The  preparations  of  the  emperor  had  been  form- 
ed, in  the  reliance  that  a  very  strong  force  from* 
Russia  would  c<^operate  with  him  on  the  Danube. 
Such  had  been  the  plan  concerted  between  the  Im- 
perial courts,  and  such,  as  we  have  seen,  the  failure 
of  the  execution.     The  empress  of  Russia,  in  seek- 
ing the  alliance  of  Joseph,  had  considered  her  own 
advantage  solely,  without  any  regard  to  the  interest 
of  her  confederate :    she  deemed  him  a  powerful 
tool,  whom,  by  working  on  his  weakness,  vanity, 
and  ambition,  she  could  apply  to  her  own  use :  she 
had  left  him  to  prompte  her  views  at  his  expense, 
by  weakening  her  enemy  on  one  side,  while  she 
should  direct  her  efforts  to  her  own  sole  benefit  on 
the  other.    Joseph  was  defeated,  and  lavished  the 
blood  and  treasure  of  his  subjects,  without  any  ad- 
vantage to  Austria ;  nevertheless,  he  thereby  effec- 
tually 
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tually  served  Russia :  he  enfployed  the  chief  Turk-  c  h  a  r 
ish  force,  and  by  his  disasters,  incurred  with  such     -^^ 
struggles,  facilitated  her  acquisitions.  Her  first  ob-     nss. 
ject  was  to  enlarge  and  secure  her  possessions  on 
the  Black  Sea,  and  to  form  such  a  body  of  power  as 
could  not  hereafter  be  shaken.     From  the  immense 
extent  of  her  dominions,  much  time  must  necessa- 
rily elapse  before  her  s^rmies,  spread  through  the 
interior  country,  could  reach  the  frontiers.     She, 
meanwhile,  equipt  a  powerful  fleet,  destined  for  the 
Mediterranean,  and  another  naval  armament  for 
the  Black  Sea.     In  the  former  war  she  had  expe- 
rienced no  hostile  opposition,  from  any  of  the  ma- 
ritime powers,  to  her  plan  of  obtaining  a  footing 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  was  by  the  mistress  of 
the  ocean  seconded  in  that  scheme.    Now,  a  dif-  Effiwtof 
ferent  plan  of  policy  was  adopted ;  both  the  ma-  ^ve^Sfe-" 
ritime  and  other  powers  of  Europe  regarded  the  dcncy  en 
confederacy  between  the  two  empires,  with  a  jea-  ^Jl^n^^" 
lousy  which  increased  as  its  objects  unfolded  them-  st^w; 
selves ;  but  principally  directed  against  the  mem- 
ber most  powerful  both  in  resources  and  in  per- 
sonal character,  and  whose  aggrandizement  it  tend- 
ed chiefly  to  promote.     The  smaller  states  firmly 
resolved  not  to  support  a  combination  by  which  they 
themselves  might  be  eventually  crushed;  the  greater 
determined,  it  necessary,  to  oppose  a  confederacy 
by  which  their  own  independence  might  be  endan- 
gered :  what  part  Prussia  might  take  could  not  be 
affirmed  from  either  the  declarations  or  conduct  of 
that  court,  though  it  might  be  easily  inferred  from 
its  interest.     Spain  and  France  were  known  both 
to  be  friendly  to  the  preservation  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire }  and  internal  affairs  only  prevented  the  latter 
from  manifesting  her  disposition  in  hostile  inter- 
ference.    Holland  was  sounded  on  the  occasion  j 
her  conduct,  it  was  foreseen,  would  be  chiefly  go- 
verned by  the  example  of  England.     It  became  a  on  Brfuin. 
subject  of  great  political  anxiety  how  England  was 
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c  H  A  F.  to  act  in  the  present  case :  isome  supposed,  that 
aai^s  inspired  by  resentment  for  the  hostile  conduct  of 
1788.  ^  Aussia  in  the  armed  neutrality,  and  her  manifest 
indiflference  to  friendly  intercourse,  more  recently 
exhibited,  she  would  now  oppose  ha*  naval  schemes: 
others  argued,  that  this  was  the  time  for  procuring 
most    beneficial    commercial    arrangements   from 
Russia  by  seconding  her  favourite  object     Those 
who  were  most  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
present  British  government,  concluded  that  it  would 
not  be  determined  by  so  contemptible  a  motive  to 
public  conduct  as  resentment,  but  would  be  guided 
by  policy;  that  not  confining  its  political  estimates 
to  mere  commerical  gain,  it  would  include  ulti- 
mate security,  and  that  Britain  would  resume  her 
appropriate  character  of  protector  of  Europe,  from 
whatever  quarter  its  independence  and  security 
might  be  endangered.     England  soon  manifested  a 
Britain  re-  determination  not  to  second  Russia.     The  empress 
S^^t^    had  employed  agents  to  hire  British  ships  for  serving 
of  protector  Bs  tcndcrs  and  transports  to  her  fleet,  and  a  consi- 
of  Europe ;  ^^rablc  numbcr  was  provided  for  that  purpose, 
when  a  proclamation  in  the  London  Gazette,  pro- 
hibiting British  seamen  from  entering  into  any 
foreign  service,  threw  a  fatal  damp  on  the  design, 
and  thwarts  This  was  attended  with  a  notice  to  the  contractors 
?^T^  for  the  tenders,  that  the  engagement  for  shipping 
rinf  ***^    must  be  renounced ;  that  the  ships  would  not  be 
permitted  to  proceed ;  and  that  government  was 
determined  to  maintain  the  strictest  neutrality  dur- 
ing the  war.     In  hopes  of  diminishing  this  great 
disappointment,  Russia  applied  to  the  republic  of 
Holland  for  a  sufficient  number  of  transports  to  ata- 
swer  the  purpose ;  but  that  government  refused  to 
comply  with  the  request,  and  also  declared  its  reso- 
lution to  maintain  the  strictest  neutrality ;    and 
Catharine's  expedition  to  the  Mediterranean  was  laid 
aside.    On  the  Black  Sea  the  prince  of  Nassau 
commanded  the  Russian  fleet,  and  the  captain  Pacha 
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the  armament  of  Turkey.    Prince  Potemkhi»  with  c  h  a  f. 
an  army  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,,  ap-    .  ^^'   , 
proached  the  Euxine,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bog.     i788. 
The  first  object  of  this  expedition  was  the  reduc- 
tion of  Oczakow,  a  very  strong  fortress  near  the 
Bog,  and  on  the  Black  Sea,  which,  as  the  frontier 
garrison  of  Turkey  in  that  quarter,  was  of  the  high- 
est importance  in  her  wars  with  Russia,  but  more 
indispensably  necessary  since  her  ambitious  adver- 
sary had  occupied  the  adjacent  Crimea.     The  pre- 
parations of  attack  and  defence  corresponded  with 
the  value  of  the  object.    On  the  12th  of  July, 
Fotemkin  invested  this  fortress,  aided  by  his  fleet : 
the  Turkish  troops  did  not  exceed  twenty  thousand 
men,  nor,  indeed,  would  the  garrison  nave  easily 
contained  a  greater  number  of  defenders.    During 
five  months  this  gallant  and  intrepid  band  resisted 
the  whole  Russian  host.     In  the  sixth,  the  apparent 
hopelessness  of  effort,  together  with  the  inclemency 
of  winter,  seemed  about  to  force  the  besiegers  to 
desist  from  their  attempt ;  when  Fotemkin,  a^am- 
ed  of  making  so  little  progress  with  so  great  a  power, 
on  the  17th  of  December,   as  the  last  efibrt,  or- 
dered a  general  bombardment  and  cannonade  of  the 
place  with  red-hot  balls  to  commence.    One  of 
these  fell  upon  the  grand  powder  magazine,  which^ 
being  still  amply  provided,  blew  up  with  so  terrible 
an  explosion,  as  to  demolish  too  great  a  portion  of 
the  wall  to  admit  of  the  fortress  being  any  longer 
tenable :  the  Turks  still  made  a  most  desperate  re-  T*'*  ^"*' 
sistance,  both  in  the  breach,  and  in  the  streets ;  but  ^ure  o^ 
they  were  at  last  overpowered,  and  the  place  was  «*>^o^- 
taken  by  storm. 

Whii,e  these  hostilities  were  carrying  on  be-  5^*^°^ 
tween  the  Imperial  powers  and  the  Turks  in  the 
south,  war  suddenly  broke  out  against  Catharine 
in  the  north.  Sweden,  beyond  most  nations,  had 
reason  to  regard  Russia  with  resentment,  since  by 
that  power  she  had  been  driven  from  the  high 

place 
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c  H  A 1?.  place  which,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  she 
^^  had  held  among  the  pov.rers  of  Europe.  Fear, 
1788.  however,  of  force  so  enormous,  had  restrained  the 
expression  of  resentment,  and  produced  an  apparent 
connection  between  the  two  countries.;  and  there 
was  always  at  the  court  of  Stockholm  a  strong  and 
numerous  party  favourable  to  Russia.  It  was  an 
uniform  policy  of  the  court  of  Petersburgh,  to 
govern  by  influence  and  intrigue  foreign  states, 
which  they  could  not  so  easily  command  by  power: 
this  means  of  influence  was  carried  to  a  much 
greater  extent  by  Catharine,  than  by  any  of  her 
predecessors.  One  of  the  chief  instruments  of  her 
foreign  politics,  was  the  seduction  of  subjects  from 

«  allegiance  to  princes,  from  whose  civil  dissensions 

she  expected  to  derive  benefit.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
part  of  her  plan  to  weaken  the  executive  authority 
in  the  countries  which  she  wished  to  direct,  that 
from  contest  there  might  be  the  more  frequent  oc- 
casions for  her  interference.  °  As  the  Swedish  revo- 
lution, whatever  its  other  consequences  might  be, 
strengthened  the  executive  government,  it  was  very 
disagreeable  to  Catharine.  Although  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  the  lower  classes,  it  was  and  conti- 
nued to  be,  as  she  well  knew,  extremely  hatefid  to 
the  aristocracy,  whose  peculiar  privileges  it  had 

interfcr-     entirely  destroyed  :  thus  there  was  a  great  faction 

SS^in*   ^^  Sweden  inimical  to  the  measures  of  the  king ; 

the  internal  aud  this  party  Russia  very  constantly  supported. 

s^*^S°^  Gustavus  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  these 
intrigues :  the  Swedish  king  was  impressed  with 
an  idea,  that  the  liberties  of  the  north  were  ex- 
posed to  imminent  danger  from  the  power  and 
ambition  of  Russia,  and  the  chief  object  of  his  po- 
licy was  to  secure  weaker  neighbours  against  the 
aspiring  Catharine.  These  sentiments  he  endea- 
voured  ^to  communicate  to  Denmark,  and  incite 

"  Se«  Memoirs  of  Catharine  IL  passim* 
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that  country  to  vigilance :  meanwhile  he  bestowed  chap. 
the  closest  attention  on  the  internal  improvement      ^^' 
of  his  own  kingdom,  with  such  effect,  as  Justified     nss. 
the  apprehensions  entertained  by  Russia  from  the 
Swedish  change  of  1772.     A  prompt,  firm,  execu- 
tive government ;  union  and  decision  in  the  cabi-^ 
net,  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  apparent  harmony 
between  the  king  and  the  deliberative  orders  of 
the  state,  succeeded  to  anarchy,  weakness  and  dis- 
cord ;  there  was  a  good  and  amply  supplied  army, 
with  an  excellent  fleet,  and  such  a  well-regulated 
state  of  finances,  as  would  give  energy  to  both  in 
case  of  emergency.     A  situation  of  af&irs  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  wishes  of  Catharine,  she  formed 
various  projects  for  embroiling,  though  at  the  same 
time  she  heaped  the  strongest  expressions  of  regard 
on  the  prince,  whose  government  she  was  ardently 
desirous  of  disturbing.     She  professed  a  wish  to 
assist,  with  her  experience  and  counsels,  such  an 
illustrious  pupil ;  invited  him  to  Petersburgh,  and 
SLCtuaily  gave  him  advice  to  introduce  among  his 
subjects  innovations,  which,  if  adopted,  must  have 
rendered  him  unpopular.     Gustavus  had  penetra- 
tion to  discern  the  motives  of  the  empress ;  and 
private  dislike  added  to  public  jealousy.     Catha- 
rine, .desirous  of  swaying  the  counsels  of  Sweden 
by  her  influence,  was  enraged  with  Gustavus  for 
successfully  opposing  her  artifices ;  and  the  Swedish 
monarch  detested  his  neighbour  for  her  endeavours 
to  render  him  dependent.     The  design  of  subvert- 
ing and  partitioning  the  Ottoman  empire,  with  the 
vast  military  preparations  for  carrying  the  project 
into  execution,  could  not  but  increase  in  the  high^ 
est  degree  the  apprehension  and  alarm  of  the  king :  . 
-he  saw  by  the  last  war  the  inability  of  the  Turks 
to  combat  the  power  of  Russia  only,  how  then 
could  they  be  supposed  capable  now  of  resisting 
the  immense  combified  force  of  both  empires  ?    ff 
Russia  was  already  too  formidable  for  the  repose 

and 
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CHAP,  and  sftfety  of  her  neighbours,  how  must  she  appear 
^^'  when  clothed  and  armed  in  the  spoil  and  force  erf 
i''«8-  the  Ottoman  empire.  Distant  and  heterogeneous 
as  the  Swedes  and  Turks  were,  common  interest 
had  often  before  united  them  against  Russia.  The 
feebleness  of  the  Swedish  government,  however, 
under  Gustavus's  father,  and  the  revolutionary  de* 
signs  of  the  son,  had  prevented  either  from  taking 
a  part  in  the  preceding  war.  Differently  circum- 
stanced now,  the  king  of  Sweden  in  spring  armed 
by  land  and  sea.  The  empress  pretended,  and  to 
many  even  appeared  to  disregard  these  prepar- 
ations, and  did  not  deign  to  inquire  into  their  ob- 
ject  She,  however,  replenished  her  magazines 
and  forts  in  Finland  with  ammunition,  troops,  and 
provisions :  she  was  indefatigable  in  exercising  her 
usual  insidious  policy  to  stimulate  and  promote 
dissensions  between  the  sovereiga  and  his  subjects. 
She  had  two  classes  in  Sweden  from  whom  she  ex- 
pected co-operation  in  her  designs  against  its 
prince :  the  first  consisted  of  the  ancient  aristo- 
cracy, which,  without  any  attachment  to  Russia, 
submitted  to  her  influence,  in  the  hopes  of  recover- 
ing, through  her,  their  former  constitution:  the 
second  of  those  who,  through  bribery  or  other  in- 
ducements, had  really  become  partisans  of  Russia, 
but  pretended  to  adopt  the  views  of  the  nobility. 
She  at-  On  the  former  she  depended  as  the  dupes  of  her 
I^Spre-  schemes,  which  they  would  believe  beneficial  to 
▼oit  against  Swcdcn ;  the  latter,  she  knew,  would  be  the  willing 
Gustavus.  ^^^  ready  agents  of  her  designs,  without  any  re- 
gard to  tne  interest  or  security  of  their  country. 
Through  these  parties  she  constandy  relied  that 
she  would  be  able  to  subvert  the  present  govern- 
ment of  Sweden,  and  render  that  nation  a  depen- 
dency upon  Russia.  While  her  emissaries  were 
active  in  spreading  dissatisfaction  through  Sweden, 
and  Gustavus  was  persevering  in  his  equipments, 
the  empress  ordered  her  ambassador  to  deliver  a 

memorial 
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memorial  to  the  Swedish  ministry,  which,  in  a  very  chap. 
few  pages,  presents  a  sketch  of  that  policy  by  which      ^^ 
Catharine  endeavoured  to  promote  discord*     Its      i788« 
manifest  object  was  to  stir  up  th^  subject  to  sedi^- 
tion  and  insurrection  against  the/sovereign :  it  was 
not  addressed  to  the  king,  to  whom  omy,  by  the 
laws  regulating  intercourse  between  nations  in  the 
great  European  republic,  it  ought  to  have  been 
addressed :  it  was  directed  to  ail  ranks  and  classes 
of  his  subjects,  with  whom,  by  the  law  of  nations, 
a  foreign  sovereign  could  have  no  ground  of  cor- 
respondence.    This  document  professed  the  high- 
est regard  for  the  Swedes,  represented  the  interest 
of  the  people  as  separate  from  those  of  the  king, 
and  the  promotion  of  the  former  ^  as  one  of  her 
principal  objects.     Mentioning  the  preparations  of* 
Gustavus,  it  called  on  the  people  to  join  with  the 
empress  in  preserving,  the  public  tranquillity.     A  iiieking 
memorial  so  openly  fomenting  disobedience  and  ^diwt?^ 
disloyalty,  was  severely  resented  by  Gustavus,  who, 
in  an  answer,  exposed  its  intent  and  tendency,  and 
signified  to  Razoufisky,  the  Russian  ambassador,  his 
majesty's  wish,  that  he  should  forthwith  leave  the 
Swedish  dominions.       Manifestoes  and  counter- 
manifestoes  were  soon  after  published,  detailing  to 
other  powers  the  alleged  grounds  of  hostilities. 
Gustavus  immediately  repaired  to  Finland,  in  order  Ww. 
to  commence  warlike  operations :  he  himself  com-  Miutaiy 
msmded  the  army,  and  his  brother,  the  duke  of  *"»<*  "*^** 
Suddermania,  the  fleet.  Various  engagements  took  ^p***^^""* 
place  by  sea  between  the  Swedes  and  Russians,  in 
which  though  the  former  displayed  extraordinary 
valour,   and  gained  several  advantages,   yet  the 
Russian   squadron  (the   same  that  had  been  in- 
tended for  the  Mediterranean)  being  much  greater 
in  force,  formed,  directed,   and  commanded  by 
admiral  Greig,  a  British,  seaman,  proved  superior 
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CHAP,  in  the  result  of  the  campaign,  and  wad  mistress  of 
^^*     the  Baltic.    The  king  headed  so  gallant  and  strong 
1788.     an  army  that  he  entertained  well-founded  hopes  of 
proving  superior  to  all  the  Russian  land  forces  that 
could  be  spared  from  southern  operations :  but  in 
Russian  intrigue  he  found  a  more  formidable  ene- 
my.   By  the  constitution  of  Sweden  it  was  ordained 
that  war  should  not  be  undertaken  without   the 
consent  of  the  states ;  and  the  present  hostilities 
had  not  received  that  sanction.     Catharine  had 
directed  her  policy  to  the  representation  and  expo- 
sure of  this  unconstitutional  deficiency,  and  with 
such  success,  that  though  the  soldiers  were  eagerly 
Refractory  dcvotcd  to  Gustavus's  plcasurc,  yet  a  great  part  of 
^^Mta^s*«  *^®  oflScers,  consisting  of  the  ancient  nobility  and 
officers.       gentry,  declared  that  they  could  not,  without  vio- 
lating their  consciences  and  their  duty  to  their 
country,  draw  their  swords  in  a  war  undertaken 
contrary  to  their  country's  laws :   this  refractory 
spirit  rendered  the  campaign  in  Finland  ineffective. 
DefensiTe        To  cpuuteract  the  imperial  confederacy  of  ag- 
^^^^  gression,  this  year  a  defensive  alliance  was  conclud- 
Britain,      cd  betwecu  the  kings  of  Prussia  and  Britain,  and 
^^^^  also  these  princes  respectively,  and  the  States-ge- 
ceaerai.      ueral,  by  which,  besides  reciprocal  defence,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  existing  constitution  of  Holland, 
the  contracting  parties  sought  the  general  preserva- 
tion of  the  balance  of  power  :  they  guarantied  each 
other  from  any  hostile  attack,  and  engaged  in  con- 
cert to  preserve  peace  and  tranquillity  :  if  the  one 
were  menaced  with  agression,  the  other,  without 
delay,  should  employ  its  good  offices,  and  the  most 
efficacious  means,  to  prevent  hostilities,  to  procure 
satisfaction  to  the  party  threatened,  and  to  settle 
things  in  a  conciliatory  manner :  but  if  these  appli- 
cations did  not  produce  the  desired  effect  in  the 
space  of  two  months,  and  if  one  of  the  parties  were 
hostilely  attacked,  the  others  undertook  to  defend 
and  maintain  him  in  all  the  rights  and  privileges, 

10  and 
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and  territories,  which  he  possessed  at  the  commence-  chap. 
ment  of  hostilities.     The  general  principle  of  this      ^^    . 
treaty  was  that  which  wise  policy  dictated  for  British      i tss. 
interference  in  continental  affairs,  security,  and  the  Principle 
maintenance  of  that  order  and  balance  on  which  ^t^ 
the   safety  and  independence  of  Europe  rested. 
From  the  general  object  of  the  treaty,  the  contract- 
ing parties  had,  no  doubt,  in  view  the  imperial  con- 
federacy, which,  if  its  progress  were  not  checked, 
had  so  strong  a  tendency  to  endanger  the  tranquil- 
lity and  safqty  of  other  states.     The  interests  of 
England  were  as  essentially  concerned,  as  those  of 
Prussia,  in  preventing  the  ascendancy  of  Russia 
and  Austria. 

Mr.  Fox's  project  of  continental  alliance  was  to  Different 
connect  ourselves  with  Austria  as  in  former  times,  ^^Z^^^d^^' 
that,  should  a  war  arise  with  France,  such  a  power*  Mr.  pitton 
ful  enemy  might  divide  her  attention,  and  pre-  ^**u*^^^ 
vent  it  from  being,  as  in  the  late  war,  chiefly  di- 
rected to  maritime  affairs.  Mr.  Pitt's  plan  was  to 
form  continental  alliances  according  to  existing 
situations :  France  was  at  present  engaged  in  no 
scheme  of  policy  likely  either  to  affect  the  general 
safety  of  Europe,  or  to  provoke  England  to  a  war ; 
she  was,  indeed,  deeply  occupied  in  plans  for  re* 
medying  the  evils  of  former  ambition  :  what  system 
of  alliance  might  be  wise  in  circumstances  not  ex- 
isting, nor  likely  to  recur,  was  a  question  of  spe- 
culation rather  than  immediate  practicable  policy^ 
The  emperor  was  so  involved  in  the  projects  of 
Catharine,  that  an  alliance  with  him  would  be  dif- 
ficult, and  indeed  impracticable,  except  at  the  ex- 
pense of  adopting  his  partialities,  and  seconding 
the  attempts  of  Russia.  In  the  formidable  com- 
bination between  these  two  powers,  that  nation 
became  naturally  the  ally  of  Britain,  which  had  a 
common  interest  with  Britain  in  watching  the  con- 
duct and  preventing  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
parties ;  besides,  Prussia,  together  with  England, 

vox.  IV.  F  was 
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CHAP,  was  closely  ctmnected  with  the  constitutional  party 
^^'      in  Holland :  however  just,  therefore,  Mr.  Fox's 
1788.     reasoning  might  be,  if  it  were  applied  to  situations 
that  very  frequently  occurred  in  our  history,  yet, 
in  the  present  circumstances,  alliance  with  Prussia . 
was  more  valuable  to  England,  than  with  any  other 
great  power. 
Internal  oc-      DuKiNG  the  rcccss,  that  iUustrious   sage,  who 
SSIS^t  had  so  long  presided  over  the  judicial  decisions  of 
of  lord       his  countiy,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
fy^^     thought  that  manjr  years  of  labour,  without  re- 
king's        proach,  might  be  followed  by  a  few  years  of  rest, 
^^  *       and  retired  from  the  judicative  bench.     For  com- 

1)rehending  the  law  of  this  particular  country,  Wil- 
iam  Murray,  a  man  of  the  most  acute  and  exten- 
sive genius,  had  prepared  himself  by  a  profound 
study  of  history,  general  ethics,  the  philosophy  of 
jurisprudence,  investigation  of  human  passions  and 
conduct,  and  the  civu  law,  on  which  the  judicial 
institutions  of  so  great  a  part  of  modern  Europe  are 
founded.  On  this  basis  he  raised  his  superstructure 
of  knowledge  of  the  English  code  :  to  tne  depths  of 
legal  science,  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  juridical 
"  details,  he  added  the  pleasing  and  impressive  ac- 
complishments of  an  engaging,  graceful,  and  per- 
suasive eloquence.    From  such  an  union  and  ex- 
tent of  qualifications,  Mr.  Murray  very  early  rose 
improre.     to  most  distinguished  practice.     With  such  oppor- 
Sfs^udi-  tunities  of  observing  the  circumstances  of  society, 
catiT«  lu-     of  civU  actions  and  engagements,  and  criminal  per- 
S^SSiyin  petrations,  his  penetrating  and  comprehensive  mind 
mercantile    saw  that  the  progrcss  of  social,  and  especially  com- 
^*'^*'         mercial  intercourse,  was  producing  new  combina- 
tions, which  had  not  been  specifically  foreseen 
when  the  laws  applied  to  such  subjects  were  enact- 
ed ;  therefore  he  inferred,  that  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  justice  required  such  a  latitude  of  intei:- 
pretation,  as  would  render  existing  laws  applicable 
to  the  new  cases.    The  intelligent  reader  must 

know 
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know  that  there  are  two  great  standards  of  judicial  chap. 
interpretation ;  the  one  the  authority  of  custom,      ^^' 
decision,  and  statute,  according  to  literal  definition ;      nus. 
the  other,  according  to  the  general  principles  of 
equity,    construing  particular  law,   unwritten  or 
written,  in  such  a  way  as  best  to  answer  the  great 
ends  of  justice.     The  learned  reader  must  recol- 
lect, that  at  Rome  two  sects  of  civilians  arose  from 
the  above-mentioned  difference ;  the  Proculians  and 
the  Sabinians  **,  taking  their  names  from  two  emi- 
nent jurists.    The  first  of  these,  resting  entirely  on 
authority  and  definition,  merely  considered  the  let- 
ter of  the  law :  the  second,  interpreting  more  freely, 
endeavoured  to  adapt  it  to  their  conceptions  of 
justice  in  the  case.     Each  of  these  modes  has  ad-  strict  and 
vantages   and   disadvantages :  by  the  former  the  Jj^r^^Jre 
parties  may  know  the  exact  rule  by  which  their  ofiaw,their 
dispute  will  be  tried,  but  may  find  the  literal  judge  ^^^ 
difficulted  in  applying  his  rule  to  their  case;  or  en-  anddiaad- 
tangled  by  precedents,  forms,  and  definitions,  un-  ^•"^^s^ 
able  to  solve  the  question  agreeably  to  substantial 
justice :  by  the  latter  the  parties  may,  from  a  just 
and  competent  judge,  expect  an  equitable  determin- 
ation of  the  question  ;  but  they  depend  on  his  in- 
dividual understanding  and  integrity.  By  deviating 
from  literal  explanation,  in  the  progress  of  construc- 
tion the  law  may  be  changed  ;  and  thus  the  judge 
may  become  a  legislator.     During  the  republican 
periods  of  the  Roman  law,  strict  and  rigid  interpreta- 
tion of  usages  and  decrees  prevailed :  during  its  im- 
perial history,  latitude  of  construction  was  gradually 
substituted.   When  Tribonian  and  his  associate  civi- 
lians digested  the  laws  into  one  great  body  under 
Justinian,  its  constructive  character  predominated : 
hence,  modem  jurists,  whose  legal  doctrines  have 
owed  a  great  part  of  their  formation  to  the  civil 
law,  have  interpreted  freely.   The  close  precision  of 

p  See  account  of  Justinian's  Code,  Gibbon,  voL  ▼!. 
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c  H  A,  P.  English  reasoning  has  diffused  itself  through  muni- 
^^'      cipal  institutions,  and  combining  with  the  English 
1788.      accurate  sense  of  justice,  has,  in  the  great  body  of 
the  law,  made  so  specific  provisions  for  all  cases, 
when  the  laws  were  enacted,  likely  to  occur,  that 
it  may  be  safely  advanced  as  a  general  position, 
that  in  every  question  within  the  knowledge,  fore- 
4sight,  and  intent  of  our  lawgivers,  the  more  nearly 
the  decision  follows  the  letter  of  the  law,  the  more 
fully  will  the  purposes  of  justice  be  answered :  but 
when  combinations  of  engagements  and  conduct 
arise,  which  lawgivers  have  not  specifically  antici- 
pated, and  on  which  the  judge  is  called  to  give  de- 
cision, he  must  apply  the  constructive  character  of 
Lord  Mans-  the  civil  law.     The  personage  before  us,   partly 
utter*^kind.  f^om  his  education,  in  a  great  measure  from  having 
to  meet  subjects  of  judicial  inquiry,  to  which  neither 
decisions  nor  decrees  could  precisely  apply  ;  and, 
perhaps,  also  partly  from  that  powerful  and  com- 
prehensive genius,  which  in  seeking  its  ends  might 
less  regard  customary  details  than  adequacy  of 
means,  verged  more  to  a  constructive  than  literal 
interpretation :  but  his  judgments  were  just ;  they 
repaired  injury,  compensated  losses,  and  punished 
crimes  ;  they  confirmed  civil  rights,  repressed  vice, 
supported  virtue,  promoted  the  order  and  tranquil- 
Principieof  lity  of  the  society.     The  most  fertile  sources  of  new 
s/ont?n  un-  cases,  duriug  the  long  judicial  supremacy  of  this 
defined  and  eminent  judge,  were  commerce  with  its  subordinate 
dent^'^       arts  and  instruments.     In  considering  the  various 
cases.         and  diversified  contracts  of  this  kind,  which  neither 
precedents  nor  statutes  could  solve,  lord  Mansfield 
recurred  to  a  very  simple  principle  of  ethics ;  that, 
where  the  terms  of  covenants  do  not  precisely  as- 
certain the  extent  and  obligations,  general  custom 
is  the  most  equitable  rule  of  construction.     This 
principle  he  applied  to  delivery  of  goods,  insurances, 
wharfages,  bottomry,   and  an  infinite  diversity  of 
mercantile  and  maritime  transactions.     In  the  ^eat 

depart- 
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department  of  commercial  jurisprudence,  this  illus-  chap. 
trious  judge  formed  a  code  of  decisioits,  digested      ^^' 
into  a  complete  system,  and  may  well  be  styled  the      xtss. 
Justinian  of  commercial  law.      Lord  Mansfidd,  He  is  the 
with  a  sagacity  almost  intuitive,  apprehended  the  Ju«t>nianof 
scope,  unravelled  the  intricacies,  and  understood  commewiai 
the  nature  of  a  case  ;  discerned  whether  it  was  com-  '*''• 
mon  or  new ;   and  if  new,  by  what  general  prin- 
ciple or  analogy  of  law  its  merits  were  to  be  ascer- 
tained.     In  his  charges  to  juries,   he  made  the 
evidence  and  arguments  on  both  sides,  and  their 
comparative  force,  so  very  clear,  and  also  the  reasons 
and  rules  on  which  he  formed  his  judgment,  that 
every  hearer  of  common  understanding  must  be 
master  of  the  cause,  and  of  the  judge's  view  of  the 
cause  ;  and  as  his  principles  of  judgment,  the  re- 
sult of  combined  knowledge   and  wisdom,   were 
uniform,  by  hearing  one  charge  or  decision,  you 
were  assured  of  the  decision  which  he  would  give 
in  any  similar  case.     The  acute  penetration  of  this, 
sage  was  very  happily  exerted  in  eliciting  truth  from 
unwilling  witnesses ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  judi- 
cial services  he  was  very  successful  in  repressing, 
not  only  a  great  variety  of  individual  attempts  at 
perjury,  but  in  preventing  the  commission  of  that 
crime  ia  certain  classes  of  subjects,  in  which  it  was 
before  universally  prevalent.*^      This  jud]ge„  tho- 
roughly comprehending,  not  only  the  general  ob- 
ject, but  the  special  compartments  of  his  office, 
very  carefully  distinguished  between  the  duties  of  a. 
civil  and  criminal  magistrate.     In  the  former  rela- 

<i  Especially  custom-house  questions,  and  justification  of  bail.  In  the 
former  instance  the  incredibility  of  oaths  was  proverbial ;  in  the  latter  it  was 
customary  for  persons  to  attend  in  Westminster-^hall,  on  the  first  day  of  term, 
offering  to  bail  any  person  who  wanted  their  services,  and  to  swear  themselves 
to  have  property  to  any  amount  requisite  for,  that  purpose.  A  person  who 
had  not  five  pounds  in  the  world,,  ^eq^ently  bailed  to  the  amount  of  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  in  a  term»  Hb  lordship,  having  discovered  this  practice,  exam- 
ined those  bondsmen  so  closely,  as  to  the  disposal  of  their  alleged  property, 
that  he  drove  them  from  that  kind  of  traflic.  From  his  time  Ae  perjury  of 
fictitious  bail  has  been  discontinued,  to  the  great  security  of  property,  and 
r^ormation  of  morals. 
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CHAP,  tion  he  confined  his  consideration,  at  least  so  fair  as 
^^'      it^dictated  his  charge  to  juries,  to  the  damage  sus- 
tained by  the  plaint^j  without  adducing  the  conduct 
of  the  defendant  as  a  reason  for  enhancing  damages 
beyond  the  actual  injury,  the  reparation  of  which 
was,  and  must  be,  the  sole  ground  of  a  civil '  action. 
He  did  not  confound  redress  for  a  private  wrong 
with  punishment  for  a  pubUc  wrong  ;  but  by  keep- 
ing the  administration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice 
separate,  as  intended  and  prescribed  by  law,  he  most 
effectually  answered  the  purposes  of  both.     Lord 
Mansfield  was  frequently  reproached  with  attempt- 
ing to  increase  the  influence  and  power  of  the 
crown,  and  was,  as  we  have  seen,  exposed  to  great 
obloquy  from  factious  demagogues,  who  directed 
and  inflamed  the  populace  at  the  time :  but  on  in- 
vestigation it  was  found,  that  his  opinions  on  the 
law  of  libels  were  those  that  had  been  received  by 
former  lawyers  and  judges ;    that  if  not  precisely 
correct,  they  were  by  no  means  of  his  invention, 
but  adopted  on  very  eminent  authority.      With 
talents  to  excel  in  any  department,   professional 
excellence  was  what  lord  Mansfield  chiefly  sought, 
and  sought  with  the  greatest  success.     As  a  politi- 
cian his  lordship  aspired  not  to  the  eminence  which 
his  abilities  could  have  so  easily  attained ;  and  he 
never  was  a  leader.     The  measures  which  he  sup- 
ported during  various  periods,  especially  the  ad- 
ministration of  lord  North  and  his  predecessors,  were 
not  those  on  which  his  character  for  wisdom  could 
be  founded.     As  an  orator  he  shone  brightly,  but 
not  unrivalled ;  though  eq^ualled  by  few,  he  was 

'  This  judge  was  severely  blamed  for  having  stated,  in  his  charee  to  the 
jury  on  the  trial  of  the  duke  ^f  Cumberland,  at  the  instance  of  lord  Grosvenor 
that  the  rank  or  condition  of  the  defendant  did  not  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  jmy 
increMe  of  damages.  It  was  alleged  by  party  writers,  that  lord  Mansfield 
wished  to  screen  a  pnnce  of  the  blood ;  but  the  real  and  fair  interpreUtion  is, 
that  m  a  dvil  action  the  plaintiff  applies  for  the  redress  of  a  certain  injury 
Aat  the  mjury  done,  and  that  only,  is  to  be  considered  in  an  award  of 
damages. 
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by  one  surpassed.  The  engaging  and  graceful  per*  chap. 
suasion  of  a  Murray  yielded  to  the  commanding  ^^^^^^ 
force  of  a  Pitt.  But  as  a  judge  he  earned  the  high-  nss. 
est  fame,  by  combining  philosophy  and  detail,  by 
instantaneously  and  completely  apprehending  the 
case ;  and  by  accurate  discrimination,  which, 
though  deviating  somewhat  from  the  letter  of  the 
laws,  bounded  his  constructions  by  the  lines  of 
equity  and  justice.  In  him  you  could  not  always 
find  his  precedents  in  the  law  reports,  or  his  rules 
in  the  statutes  at  large,  when  neither  would  apply ; 
but  you  must  recognise  his  principles  and  criteria 
of  determination  in  the  immutable  laws  of  reason 
and  rectitude.  Lord  Mansfield- s  procedure  on  the 
bench  was,  on  the  whole,  the  best  that  could  be 
adopted  by  himself,  or  any  other  judge  of  consum- 
mate wisdom :  how  far  as  a  general  model,  it  ought 
to  be  followed  by  all  judges,  might  be  a  matter  of 
doubtful  inquiry.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  unless  a 
judge  be  uncommonly  sagacious  and  able,  literal 
interpretation,  keeping  as  closely  as  possible  to  pre* 
cedent  and  statute,  if  in  some  cases  it  may  be  an 
obstacle  to  what  is  completely  right,  yet  in  a  much 
greater  variety  is  a  preventive  of  wrong. 

His  lordship  was  succeeded  by  Lloyd  Kenyon, 
who,  by  professional  ability  and  industry,  had  risen 
to  be  master  of  the  rolls ;  'and  now,  being  chief 
justice  of  the  king's  bench,  was  called  to  the  house 
oi  peers  by  the  title  of  lord  Kenyon.. 
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Distemper  of  the  king  —  assumes  an  alai*ming  appearance*  — 
Peers  and  commons  assemble  on  the  day  appointed  for  the 
meeting  of  parliament*  —  Adjourn  for  a  fortnight  till  the 
fold  be  ascertained. — Physicians  being  examined^  agree  that 
a  temporay  incapacity  exists. —  Houses  meet  to  prepare  for  d 
supply.  —  Mr.  Pitt  mooes  an  inquiry  into  precedents.  — 
Mr.  Fox  declares,  that  in  such  circumstances  the  heir  appa* 
rent  has  a  right  to  exercise  the  executive  power.  —  Mr.  Pitt 
contends  that  the  right  of  supplying  the  deficiency  is  in  the 
people,  through  their  rep  esentatives, — Lord  Ijoughborough, 
with  some  distinctions,  agrees  with  Mr,  Fox. — Mr.  Fox  ex- 
plains his  doctrine,  which  Mr.  Pitt  still  controverts.  —  Qfies^ 
tion  brought  to  issue.  —  Determined  that  the  supply  of  the 
deficiency  rests  with  the  houses  of  parliament.  —  Mr.  Pitt 
proposes  that  the  chancellor  shall  be  empowered  to  put  the 
seal  to  a  commission  for  opening  paiiiament.  —  After  a  vio- 
lent debate,  carried.  —  Frederick,  duke  of  York  opposes  ad- 
ministration. —  Mr.  Cormjoal  dying,  Mr.  Grenville  is  chosen 
speaker.  — Mr.  Pitfsplan  of  regency  —  is  submitted  to  the 
prince  of  Wales.  —  His  highness  expresses  his  disapproba- 
tion and  reasons,  but  deems  it  incumbent  on  him  to  accept 
the  office. —  Second  examination  of  the  physicians. — Hopes 
of  his  majestjfs  speedy  recovery.  —  Mr.  Pitfs  plan  of  re- 
gency laid  before  parliament.  —  Principle ;  that  the  power 
delegated  should  answer  without  exceeding  the  purposes  of 
thejrust.  —  Details  and  restrictions.  —  Scheme  reprobated 
by  opposition.  —  Arguments  for  and  against.  —  Princes  of 
the  blood  all  vote  on  the  side  of  opposition.  —  Warm  praise 
and  severe  censure  of,  by  the  respective  parties  throughout  the 
nation.  —  Impartial  estimate  of  its  merits.  —  Irish  parlia- 
ment addresses  the  prince  to  assume  the  regency  of  Ireland. — 
Favourable  turn  of  his  majest^fs  distemper. — Convalescence. 
—  Complete  recovery.  —  Universal  joy  throughout  the  na- 
tion. —  His  majesty  goes  to  St.  Paulas  to  return  thanks.  — 
Festive  rejoicings.  —  Renewed  application  for  the  repeal  of 
the  test  and  corporation  acts.  —  Chief  sects  and  most  emi" 
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nent  men  of  the  dissenters.  —  Proposed  relief Jrom  the  penal 
laws  against  non^conformists  —  apposed  by  the  bishops.  — 
Be/used.  —  Slave  trade.  —  Mr.  fVilberforce's  motion  for 
the  abolition.  —  Arguments  for^  on  the  grounds  of  religion 
and  humanity.  —  Consideration  postponed  to  the  next  seS' 
sion.  —  Mr.  Grenville  appointed  secretary  of  statej  — 
Mr.  Addington  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons. — Financial 
scheme.  -^  A  loan  required  (according  to  the  minister)  from 
a  temporary  came.  —  Mr.  Sheridan  disputes  his  calcula'' 
tions.  —  Bill  for  subjecting  tobacco  to  an  excise.  —  Po^ 
jndar  clamour  against  this  bill.  —  Passed  into  a  law.^^Pro^ 
gressive  prosperity  of  India  stated  by  Mr.  Dundas. —  SUm 
progress  of  Mr.  Hastings*  s  trial.  —  Motions  respecting  it  in 
the  commons.  —  Session  rises. 

^HE  close  of  the  present  year  was  marked  by  a  chap. 

signal  calamity  which  befel  this  nation ;  but,      ^^^' 
dreadful  as  was  its  first  aspect,  terrible  and  afflicting     nss. 
the  fears  of  its  continuance,  proving  only  tempo- 
rary, grief  and  dismay  for  its  existence  were  speedily 
overwhelmed  injoy  forits  removal. 

.  The  vigorous  constitution  and  temperate  habits  Distemper 
of  our  sovereign,  now  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  ap-  «^***«^°8 
peared  to  promise  to  his  people  the  long  duration 
of  a  reign  directed  to  their  happiness :  contem- 
plating his  countenance  and  form,  with  natural 
health,  invigorated  by  exercise,  and  secured  by  re- 
gularity of  living,  his  people  confidently  expected, 
that  the  paternal  goodness,  which  for  twenty-eight 
years  they  had  experienced,  would,  after  twenty- 
eight  years  more,  be  still  exerting  itself  for  their 
benefit  j  but  the  prospect  was  now  overcast. 

In  the  latter  end  of  autumn  all  ranks  were  alarmed 
by  a  report  that  his  majesty  was  seriously  indisposed. 
On  the  twenty-fourth  of  October  resolved,  notwith- 
standing illness,  to  perform  the  functions  of  his  royal 
office,  he  held  a  levee ;  and  though  it  was  obvious 
to  every  one  present,  that  his  majesty's  health  was 
very  materially  affected,,  yet  no  symptoms  indicated 
any  definite  species  of  malady.     On  the  king's 
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CHAP,  return  to  Windsor,  his  distemper  assumed  a  very 
xLi.      alarming  appearance;  it  was  found  that  it  had 
formed  itself  into  a  brain  fever,  attended   with  a 
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aa^es  an  dcKrium,  SO  oftcu  resulting  from  that  dreadful  dis- 
appearance, order.     The  mental  derangement  having  continued 
to  the  beginning  of  November,  without  any  inter- 
mission,  at  length  became  public ;  and  the  intelli- 
gence diffused  grief  and  consternation  among  his 
•  loyal  and  affectionate  subjects.     The  prince   of 
Wales  repairing  to  Windsor  to  the  queen,  these  per- 
sonages were  attended  bv  the  lord  chancellor,  and 
concerted  measures  for  the  management  of  his  ma- 
jesty's  domestic  affairs  in  the  present  emergency* 
Meanwhile,  all  those  who,  by  their  rank  and  situa- 
tion in  the  state,  were  required  to  take  a  part  in  so 
new  and  unexpected  an  exigence,  assembled  in  the 
capital.     Mr.  Fox  had  spent  part  of  the  recess  in 
Switzerland ;  to  him,  as  a  man  from  whose  extras- 
ordinary  abilities  most  beneficial  advantage  Was 
expected,  an  express  was  immediately  dispatched^ 
and  he  hurried  to  England.     The  twentieth  of  No- 
vember was  the  day  on  which  the  prorogation  of 
parliament  was  to  expire ;  and  the  meeting  took 
^Ltedfor  place  as  a  matter  of  course.     The  peers  and  the 
the  meeting  commous  remained  in  their  separate  chambers  j 
ment^     the  chauccUor  in  the  upper,  atid  Mr.  Pitt  in  the 
lower  house,  notified  the  cause  of  their  assembling 
without  the  usual  notice  and  summons,  and  stated 
the  impropriety  of  their  proceeding,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  the  discussion  of  any  public  busi- 
Theyad-     ucss  J  and  both   houses  resolved  unanimously  to 
f^ighl  *  ?djourn  for  fifteen  days.     Mr.  Pitt  observed  that, 
tiu  the  fact'  if  his  maJesty's  illness  should  unhappily  continue 
^^'     longer  than  the  period  of  their  adjournment,  it 
would  be  indispensably  necessary  for  the  house  to 
take  into  immediate  consideration   the  means  of 
supplying,  as  far  as  they  were  competent,  the  want 
of  tne  royal  presence ;  it  was,  therefore,  incumbent 
upon  them  to  insure  a  full  attendance,  in  order  to 

give 
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give  every  possible  weight  and  solemnity  to  their  chap. 
proceedings :  for  this  purpose  it  was  ordered,  that     ^^^' 
the  house   should  be  called  over  on  Thursday  the      nss; 
fourth   of  December,  and  that  letters  should  be 
sent,  requiring  the  attendance  of  every  member : 
orders  to  the  same  effect  were  issued  by  the  lords. 
On  the  day  before  the  appointed  meeting,  the  phy-  Physiciaii* 
sicians  who  had  attended  his  majesty  were  examined  ^^!^^ 
by  the  privy  council,  and  the  three  following  ques-  agree  that  a 
tions  were  proposed  and  answered :  First,  Is  his  ma-  |^^^[SJ 
jesty's  state  01  health  such  as  to  render  him  inca-  exists, 
pable  of  meeting  parliament,  or  attending  to  public 
business?  The  answer  of  all  was.  He  certainly  is  in- 
capable.   The  second  question  respected  the  proba- 
bility of  a  cure,  and  the  duration  of  the  illness : 
they  concurred  in  the  probability  of  a  cure,  though 
they  could  not  limit  the  time.    The  third  question 
was,  whether  the  physicians  judged  from  general 
experience,  the  particular  symptoms  of  his  Majes- 
ty's case,  or  both  ?  The  most  frequent  answer  was. 
From  general  experience  j  but  Doctor  Willis,  who 
entered  more  minutely  on  the  subjects  in  his  an- 
swers, than  the  other  physicians,  stated  the  cir- 
cumstances   which   he   deemed   favourable  to    a 
speedy  recovery.     It  was  afterwards   agreed  by 
both  houses,  that  the  physicians  should  be  ex- 
amined by  committees  composed,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, of  an  equal  number  of  members  from  both 
parties.     It  being  ascertained  that  a  temporary  in-  Tiie  houses 
capacity  existed,  Mr.  Pitt,  in  order  to  pave  the  ™a^"°/'®" 
way  for  a  supply,  moved,  that  a  committee  should  supply. 
be  appointed  to  examine  the  journals   and  report  ^^'  ^^ 
precedents  from  similar  or  analagous  cases.     Mr.  inquiry  into 
Fox  objected  to  a  committee  for  such  a  purpose,  P'^^ients. 
as  nugatory  and  productive  of  unnecessary  delay : 
Mr.  Pitt  (he  said)  knew  there  was  in  the  journals 
no  precedent  to  be  found  of  the  suspension  of 
executive  government,    where  there  was  at  the 
same  time  an  heir  apparent  of  full  age  and  capa- 
city: 
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CHAP,  city :   he  himself  was  fully  convinced,  upon  the 
^^^-      maturist  consideration  of  the  principles  and  practice 
1788.     of  the  constitution,  and  of  the  analogy  of  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  land,  that  whenever  the  sovereign, 
from  sickness,  infirmity,  or  other  incapacity,  was 
unable  to  exercise  the  functions  of  his  high  office, 
Mr.  Fox     the  heir  apparent,  being  of  full  age  and  capacity, 
^J^^SHuch  had  as  indisputable  a  claim  to  the  exercise  of  the 
circumstan-  exccutivc  powcr,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of 
a^J«nt^  the  sovereign,  during  the  continuance  of  such  in- 
has  a  right   capacity,  as  in  case  of  his  natural  demise  * :   the 
the^execu!   priucc  himsclf,  from  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  his 
live  power,  situatiou,  had  not  made  the  claim,  but  there  was 
no  doubt  that  it  was  his  right  to  supply  the  place 
Mr.  Pitt     of  his  father.     Mr.  Pitt  combated  this  doctrine,  as 
contends     totallv  inconsistcut  with  actual   history  and   the 

that  the  •   •        n    ^  ••  i  ii«j 

right  of  spuit  or  the  constitution :  there  werCj  he  admitted, 
Ae  dS  ^^  precedents  applicable  to  this  specific  cause  of 
encyisin  incapacity;  but  whatever  disability  had  at  any 
Aro^^h*^^'  time  arisen  in  the  executive  branch,  as  the  history' 
their  repre.  of  thc  country  shcwcd,  had  been  supplied  by  par- 
sentatives.    jjajnent^    When  the  regular  exercise  of  the  powers 

of  government  was  from  any  cause  suspended,  to 
whom  could  the  right  of  providing  a  remedy  for 
the  existing  defect  devolve,  but  to  the  people, 
from  whom  all  the  powers  of  government  origi- 
nated ?  To  assert  an  inherent  right  in  the  prince 
of  Wales  to  assume  the  government^  was  virtually 
to  revive  those  exploded  ideas  of  the  divine  and 
indefeasible  authority  of  princes,  which  had  justly 
sunk  into  contempt,  and  almost  into  oblivion.  Kings 
and  princes  derive  their  powers  from  the  people,  and 
to  the  people  alone,  through  the  organ  of  their  repre- 
sentatives, did  it  appertain  to  decide  in  cases  for 
which  the  constitution  had  made  no  specific  or  posi- 
tive provision.  On  these  grounds  Mr.  Pitt  insisted 
that  the  prince  had  no  more  right  to  be  appointed 


*  See  Parliamentary  Debates,  Dec.  10.  1788. 
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to  supply  the  existing  deficiency,  than  any  othet  c  h  ap. 
subject ;  though  he  admitted  that,  in  the  present     ^^^* 
case,  eaypediency  dictated  that  parliament  should      nss. 
offer  him  the  regency  :  substitution   of  another  to 
execute  the  office  of  a  king,  during  a  temporary 
incapacity,   was  merely  a  measure  of  necessary 
policy :  it  was  incumbent  on  legislature  to  entrust 
the    authority  to  such  person   or  persons    as  it 
should  deem  most  likely  to  answer  the  purpose : 
after  these  observations,  the  question  being  put,  it 
was  carried  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed 
to  search  for  precedents. 

In  the  house   of  peers,    Lord  Loughborough  Lord 
supported  the  position  which  Mr.  Fox   had  ad-  ^^^^h 
vanced,  and  adduced  great  legal  ingenuity   and  somedis- 
acuteness  to  prove,  that  the  right  ascribed  to  the  ^""^^ 
prince  was  a  corollary  from  the  act  of  settlement,  Mr.  fox. 
the  general  analogy  of  English  law,  the  privileges 
and  immunities  peculiar  to  the  prince,,  and  belong, 
ing  to  no.  other  subject.     He  admitted,  however, 
that  the  exercise  of  this  right  ought  not  to  com- 
mence  until  parliament  had  declared  the  sove- 
reign's incapacity.     Mr.  Fox  at  the  next  meeting  Mr.  Fox 
of  the  commons,  made  an  explanation  of  his  mean-  ^^^^  **" 
inff,  agreeable  to  Lord  Loughborough's  interpre-  which  Mr. 
tationTand  said,  that  his  expressions  on  a  foiiner  ^.^ 
day  had  been  misrepresented :  his  position,  which 
he  was  still  ready  to  maintain,  was,  that  the  houses 
of  parliament  had  the  right  to  adjudge  the  fact  of 
incapacity,  but  on  such  adjudication  the  heir  ap- 
parent had  the  right  of  holding  the  reigns  of  go- 
vernment whilst  the  incapacity  lasted :  as,  however, 
Mr.  Pitt  agreed  with  him,  that  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances the  prince  was  the  person  who  ought 
to  hold  that  office,  it  would  be  much  more  prudent 
to  abstain  from  discussing  so  nice  and  subtle  dis- 
tinctions.    Mr.  Pitt  replied,  that  he  differed  as 
much  from   Mr.  Fox  respecting  the  question  of 
right,  now  that  he  had  explained  his  meaning,  as 

before 
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CHAP,  before  such  an  explanation.     Mr.  Fox   (he  said) 
^^^'      now  asserted,  that  the  prince  of  Wales  had  a  right 
1788/    to  exercise  the  royal  authority,  under  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  country ;  but  that  it  was  a 
right  not  in  possession,  until  the  prince  could  ex- 
ercise it  on  what  he  called  the  adjudication  of  par- 
liament.    He  on  his  part  denied  that  the  prince  of 
Wales  possessed  any  right  whatever,    and  upon 
that  point  Mr.  Fox  and  he  were  still  at  issue.  This 
was  a  very  important  question,  and  must  be  decided 
before  they  could  proceed  any  farther ;  there  might 
be  differences  of  opinion  whether  any  regency  wa:s 
necessary  as  yet,  and  a  difference  of  opinion  might 
arise,  if  necessary,  what  were  the  powers  requisite 
to  be  granted  to  the  regent  ?  but  nothing  could  be 
determined  till  the  matter  of  right  should  be  dis- 
cussed.    He  not  only  challenged  Mr.  Fox  to  ad- 
duce either  precedent  or  law  to  support  his  doctrine, 
but  actually  shewed  from  histofy  that  such  a  claim 
of  right  had  been  made,  and  had  been  resisted  by 
parliament.     In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  next  heir  to  the  crown  ^  claimed 
the  regency  during  the  minority  of  the  king,  and 
applied  to  parliament ;   the   answer  to  this  claim 
was,  that  he  neither  had  by  birth,  nor  by  the  will 
of  his  brother,  any  right  whatever  to  the  exercise  of 
royal  authority :  they,  however,  appointed  him  regent, 
and  entrusted  him  with  the  care  of  the  young  king. 
At  the  revolution,  parliament  proceeded  on  the  same 
general  principle ;  the  king  had  ceased  to  act ;  to 
supply  tnis  deficiency,  parliament  acted  as  legisla- 
tors :  they  did  not  restrict  themseleves  to  a  simple 
address  to   the  prince  of  Orange  to  accept  the 
crown ;  they  felt  not  only  that  they  must  have  a 
king,  but  they  must  have  a  king  on  certain  terms  and 
conditions :  they  did  what  amounted  to  a  legisla- 
tive act :  they  came  to  a  resolution  to  settle  the 

^  After  the  death  of  prince  John  of  Lancaster,  duke  of  Bedford. 
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crown,  not  on  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  heirs  chap. 
of  his  body,  nor  on  the  princess  Mary  and  the  heirs  ^^^- 
of  her  body,  but  on  the  prince  and  princess  jointly,  nss. 
Here  it  was  evident  that,  whatever  the  necessity 
of  the  case  required  at  that  time,  the  lords  and 
commons  possessed  the  power  to  provide  for  it,  and 
consequently,  whatever  the  necessity  of  the  case 
demanded  at  present,  the  power  belonged  to  the 
lords  and  commons  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Par- 
liament  could  have  no  possible  interest  in  acting 
in  any  other  way  than  as  duty  prompted  and  wis- 
dom directed ;  and  as  it  was  agreeable  to  history, 
reason,  and  expediency,  that  they  should  provide 
for  a  specific  object,  it  became  them,  in  making 
the  provisions,  to  extend  or  contract  the  trust  to  be 
delegated  according  as  they  thought  either  neces- 
sary for  its  execution.  Thus,  according  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  precedent  confirmed  the  analogy  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  both  concurred  with  the  expediency 
which  required  that  the  peers  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  should  provide  for  supplying  an 
unforeseen  deficiency. 

Having  grounded  his  doctrine  on  these  argu-  The  ques- 
ments  and  facts,  concerning  the  right  which  Mr.  ^^^^  ^ 
Fox  had  asserted  to  be  vested  in  the  heir  apparent,  i^n^ 
Mr*  Pitt  proposed  on  the  sixteenth  of  December 
three  resolutions*:  the  first  stating  his  majesty's 

present 

«  Tbe  following  are  the  resolutions :  1st,  Tliat  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
committee,  that  his  majesty  is  prevented,  by  his  present  indisposition,  from 
coming  to  parliament,  and  from  attending  to  public  business ;  and  that  the 
personal  exercise  of  the  royal  authority  is  thereby  for  the  present  interrupted : 
Sdly,  Hiat  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of 
the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons  of  Great  Britain,  now  assem- 
bled, and  lawfully,  fully  and  freely,  representing  all  the  estates  of  the  public 
of  this  realm,  to  provide  the  means  of  supplying  the  defect  of  the  personal  ex- 
ercise of  the  royal  authority,  arising  from  his  majesty's  said  indisposition,  in 
such  manner  as  the  exigency  of  the  case  may  appear  to  require :  Resolved, 
^*  That  for  the  purpose,  and  for  maintaining  entire  the  constitutional  authority 
of  tbe  king,  it  is  necessary,  tliat  the  said  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
commons  of  Great  Brif^n,  should  determine  on  the  means  whereby  tbe  royal 
assent  may  be  given  in  parliament  to  such  bill  as  n?ay  be  passed  by  tbe  two 
houses  of  parliament,  respecting  the  exercise  of  the  powers  and  autborUies  of 

the 
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CHAP,  present  unfitness  for  performing  the  functions  of 
^^^-  the  kingly  office :  secondly,  that  the  lords  and  com- 
J788.  mons  had  the  right  to  provide  for  that  case,  and 
were  in  duty  bound  to  make  such  provisions: 
thirdly,  that  the  lords  and  commons  should  deter- 
mine on  the  most  effectual  means  of  exercising 
their  right,  by  vesting  the  powers  and  authority  of 
the  crown  on  behalf  of  the  king  during  his  ma- 
jesty's illness.  Several  amendments  were  proposed ; 
without  detailing  these,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention 
that  their  object  was  to  address  the  prince  of 
Wales,  heir  apparent,  and  of  mature  age,  beseech- 
ing him  to  take  upon  himself  the  administration  of 
the  civil  and  military  government  of  the  country, 
during'  the  indisposition  of  his  majesty,  and  no 
longer.  The  admission  of  this  proposition  would 
have  precluded  every  limitation  of  the  kingly 
power,  thus  to  be  entrusted  to  a  regent.  Its  sup- 
porters contended,  that  every  part  of  the  royal 
authority  and  prerogative  was  necessary  for  the 
discharge  of  kingly  duties  ;  if  the  regent  were  not 
entrusted  with  the  whole  power,  he  could  not 
perform  all  the  duties.  By  its  opponents  it  was 
answered,  that  the  situation  for  which  they  were 
called  to  provide  was,  from  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  the  most  competent  witnesses,  only  tem- 
porary ;  the  supply  wanted,  therefore,  was  also 
temporary.  Various  parts  of  the  royal  establish- 
ment belonged  to  the  splendour  and  dignity  of  the 
crown,  more  than  to  its  power  or  its  executive 
functions.  So  much  authority  as  was  necessary  to 
enable  the  regent  to  act  as  executive  magistrate, 
during  the  illness  of  the  sovereign,  should  be  con- 
ferred, but  no  more.  The  bounds  and  circum- 
scriptions necessary  upon  this  principle  would  be 


the  crown,  in  the  name,  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  king,  during  the  conti- 
nuance of  his  majesty's  present  indisposition.*'  See  Parliamentary  Reports^ 
Dec.  1788. 
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mattei*  of  cautious  consideration  to   parliathent,  c  h  a  p. 
according  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.     ^^^' 
Such  restrictions  would  be  impossible  if  the  present      i788. 
amendment  were   adopted.      Parliament  was   to 
reflect  on  the  present  as  a  general  question  that 
would  be  a  guide  to  future  ages :  they  were  to 
form    measures    for    insuiing    the  restitution    of 
his  power  to  the  principal,  when  a  substitute  was 
no  longer  necessary ;  and  in  making  this  provi- 
sion they  were  to  consider  men  as  men  are  gene- 
rally found.     Cases  might  arise,  in  which,  if  an 
heir  obtained  possession,  he  might  be  unwilling  to 
return  to   expectancy;  or,  though  an  heir  were 
ever  so  dutifully  disposed  himself,  he  might  be 
misled  by  evil  counsellors.     No  character  could  be 
more  meritorious  or  more  worthy  of  confidence 
than  the  present  prince  of  Wales.     Constitutional 
policy,    however,    proceeds   not    upon  individual 
merits,  but  on  general  expediency.  Every  part  of  the 
principal  authority  was  not  wanted  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  substitute.  Why  should  they  confer  on  a  de- 
legate any  more  power  than  was  necessary  to  answer 
the  purposes   of  the  delegation  ?    Our  sovereign 
possessed  as  much  power  as  was  consistent  with  a 
free  government,  and  no   more :  the  regent  was, 
by  the  scheme  of  ministers,  to  possess  as  much  as 
was  consistent  with  the  object  of  his  temporary 
office,  and  no  more  ;  there  was  no  disrespect  of- 
fered to  the  regent  by  a  circumscription  applying 
to  the  particular  circumstances,  as  there  was  no 
disrespect  to  our  kings  in  the  circumscriptions  affixed 
to  their  authority  by  the   constitution.     In  both 
cases  the  principle  was  the  same  :  princes  are  men, 
and  fallible  like  other  human  beings  ;  let  them  be 
invested  with  all  the  authority  which  is  conducive 
to   the  public  welfare,  and  restrained  from  that 
which  might  be  prejudicial.      Mr.  Pitt  informed 
the  house,    that  he  intended,  if  the  resolutions 
should  be  adopted  by  the  commons,  and  also  meet 
VOL.  IV.  G  the 
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CHAP,  the  concurrence  of  the  lords,  to  propose^  that  the 
^^^     lord  high  chancellor  should  be  empowered  to  put 
^^^^'     the  great  seal  to  a  commission  for  opening  the  par- 
liament in  the  usual  form ;  and  that  as  soon  as  a 
bill  should  be  passed  by  both  houses  for  providing 
for  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  under  certain 
limitations,    during    his    majesty's    indisposition, 
aiiiother  commission  shoul^  be  sealed  for  giving  to 
such  act  the  royal  assent.    This  project  was  very 
^strenuously  opposed :  first,  as  unnecessary ;  because, 
all  parties  concurring  unanimously  in  opinion  that  the 
prince  of  Wales  should  be  invested  with  the  regency, 
the  procedure  by  address  or  declaration  was  the 
most  simple,  and  the  most  consonant  to  the  practice 
and  constitutional  functions  of  the  two  houses :  the 
measure  was  unwarrantable ;  in  fact  it  altered  an 
essential  part  of  the  state ;  it  made  the  two  houses 
«iN6s.    To  fix  the  form  of  a  legal  sanction  on  their 
proceedings,  they  were  to  give  fictitiously  a  royal 
assent,  but  in  reality  their  own  assent  to  their  own 
acts.     If  the  houses  assumed  to  themselves  powers 
ivhich  belonged  to  the  legislature,  and  proceeded 
to  legislate,  they  would  act  in  direct  violation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution ;  even  to  a  positive 
act  of  parliament,  the  15th  of  Charles  II.,  which  ex- 
pressly declared,  that  the  two  houses  could  not 
Deter.       make  laws  without  the  king :  after  a  long  debate 
mined  thai  the  resolutious  were  voted.     Having  passed  the 
o/theXfi.  house  of  commtiins,  they  were  introduced  to  the 
^*Atii"*^  lords  by  the  chancellor,  and  similar  amendments 
houses  of    were  proposed.     In  the  debate  which  ensued  on 
pwMwnent.  ^h^t  occa^ou,  the  questiou  of  right  was  resumed ; 
an  active  part  wa^s  taken  by  their  royal  highnesses 
the  princes,  and  particularly  by  his  majesty's  second 
son,  Frederic  duke  of  York. 
^^         This  illustrious  youth  received  the  first  part  of 
York  op-     his  education  in  his  native  country.     Destined  for 
poses  admi.  ^j^^  military  profession  he  was  anerwards  sent  to 
CJermany,    and  spent  several  years  m  his  own 

^  bishopric 
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bishopric  at  Osnoburg,  ai\d  his  royal  fether's  elec-  chap. 
total  dbmmion^:  .thence,  he  repaired  to,  the  court     ^^^* 
of  Bedin,  and  completed  his  military  education     ,n88. 
under  the  system  which  the  Prussian  hero  had 
established.     Eminently  distinguished   for  manly 
beauty  and  graces,  in  natural  endowments,  and  ac^ 
quired  qualifications,  he  was  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished princes  of  the  ^ge :  having  the  strongest 
fraternal  affection  for  his  elder  brother,   between 
whom  and  him  the  closest  intimacy  from  their 
childhood  had  enhanced  the  sentiments  of  relation, 
on  coming  back  to  England  he  chiefly  associated 
with  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  companions  of  that  exalted  per3onage,  he, 
in  a  considerable  degree  adopted  their  political  opi- 
nions.    "  No  claim  (said  his  highness)  has  been 
made  by  my  royal  brother ;    I  am  confident  the 
prince  too  well  understands  the  sacred  principles 
which  seated  the  house  of  Brunswick  on  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain,  ever  to  assume  or  exercise  any 
power  not  derived  from  the  will  of  the  people,  ex- 
pressed by  their  representatives,  and  your  lordships 
in  parliament.    On  this  ground,  I  hope,  the  house 
will  avoid  pressing  a  decision  which  certainly  was 
not  necessary  to  the  great  object  expected  from 
parliament,  and  which  must  be  most  painful  in  the 
discussion  to  a  family  already  sufficiently  agitated 
and  afflicted :  these  (continued  his  highness)  are 
the  sentiments  of  an  honest  heart,  equally  influ- 
enced by  duty  and  affection  to  my  royal  father, 
and  by  attachment  to  the  constitutional  rights  of 
his  subjects ;  and  I  am  confident,  that  if  my  royal 
brother  were  to  address  you  in  his  place,  as  a  peer 
of  the  realm,  these  are  the  sentiments  which  he 
would  distinctly  avow."    Though  the  peers  warmly 
approved  of  the  general  sentiments  expressed  by 
his  highness,  and  of  the  dignified  manner  in  which 
they  were  delivered,  yet  the  majority  thought  it 
necessary,  since  the  question  of  right  had  once  been 
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'  c  H  A  P.  started,  to  have  it  fully  discussed ;  and  the  resolu- 
■  JL^^^'     tions  were  carried  by  a  considerable  majority.     A 
1V88.     strong  protest  was  entered  against  agreeing  to  these 
resolutions,  and  sigtied  by  the  dukes  of  York  and 
Cumberland,  and  forty-six  other  peers.*    These 
proceedings   of  the  house  occupied  the  greater 
Mr.  Corn.  P^rt  of  Decembcr.    On  the  29th  of  the  month 
^  ^ng,  Mr.  Cornwall,  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons, 
viUe  u"*""  was   seized   with   a  dreadful  illness,  wliich,  foiu* 
wwntod     days  after,  the  2d  of  January,  1789,  ended  in  his 
1789.      death.     The  house  meeting  on  the  5th,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Orenville  was  proposed  by  the  friends  of  mi- 
nisters as  his  successor,  and  sir  Gilbert  Elliot  by 
'♦opposition :  the  election  was  carried  in  favour  of 
"the  former  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
to  one  hundred  and  forty-four. 
Mr.  Pitt's  ■     Xhe  preliminary  subjects  having  been  discussed 
gmcjil^   by  both  houses,  Mr.  Pitt,  before  he  explained  his 
«»^*tt?d    plan  of  regency  to  parliament,  submitted  its  outlines 
Swi5«u*^*'  to  the  prince  in  a  letter,  wherein  he  offered  either 
to  attend  his  highness,  should  any  farther  explan- 
ation be  required,  or  to  convey  such  explanation  in 
any  other  mode  which  the  prince  should  signify  to 
be  most  agreeable.     This  letter^  sent  on  the  30th 
of  December,  stated  the  plan  to  be  that  which, 
according  to  the  best  judgment  which  they  were 
able  to  form,  his  majesty's  confidential  servants  had 
conceived  proper  to  be  proposed  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances: the  outlines  were,  that  his  highness 
should  be  empowered  to  exercise  the  royal  autho- 
rity, in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  majesty, 
during  his  majesty's  illness,  and  to  do  all   acts 
which  might  legally  be  done  by  his  majesty.     The 
care  of  his  majesty's  person,  the  management  of  the 
household,  and  the  direction  and  appointment  of 
the  officers  and  servants  therein  should  be  in  the 
queen,  under  such  regulations  as  might  be  thought 
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necessary.     The  power  to  be  exercised  by  his  high-  c  h  a  p, 
ness  should  not  extend  to  the  disposal  of  either  real     ^^  ■  - 
or  personal  property  of  the  king  (except  in  the  re-  '  nsg.  " 
newal  of  leases),  to  the  bestowal  of  any  pension,  the 
reversion  of  any  office,  or  any  appointment  what- 
ever, but  during  his  majesty's  pleasure,  except  those 
granted  by  law  for  lire ;  that  his  highness  should 
not  be  empowered  to  confer  the  dignity  of  the 
peerage  on  any  person  except  his  majesty's  isjsue 
who  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  ye^rs. 
This  plan,  the  letter  declared,  was  formed  on  the 
supposition^  that  his  majesty's  iUness  was  only  tem^ 
porary,  and  would  be  of  no  long  duration^.    It 
would  be  difficult  to  fix  beforel^nd  the  precipe  pe* 
riod  for  which  these  provisions  ought  to^l^t;^  but 
should  his  majesty's  recovery  be  protracted  to  ,a 
more  distant  period  than  there  was  then  reason  to 
expect,  the  consideration  of  the  plan,  according  to 
the  exigency  of  the  case,,  would  be  open  to  the. 
wisdom  of  parliament,  ^ 

On  the  1st  of  January  m  answer  was  delivered  His  high. 
by  his  royal  highness  to  the  lord  qbanqellor  to  be  Jl^hls^'J^ 
conveyed  to  Mr,  Pitt.    Respecting  the  measures  approbation 
already  embraced  by  parliament,  his  highness  de-  JutS^s? 
dared  he  would  observe  a  total  silence  :  no  act  of  incumbent 
the  lords  and  commons  could  be  a  proper  subject  ^^™^^ 
of  his  animadversion :   but  (he  said),  when,  pre-  office. 
viously  to  any  discussion  in  parliament,  the  outlines 
of  a  scheme  of  government  are  sent  for  his  con- 
sideration, in  which  it  is  proposed  that  b^  shall  be 
personally  and  principally  concerned,  and  by  which 
the  royal  authority  and  the  public  welfare  may  be 
deeply  affected,  the  prince  would  be  unjustiniable 
were  he  to  withhold  an  explicit  declaration  of  his 
sentiments :  his  silence  might  be  construed  into  a 
previous  approbation  of  a  plan^  the  accqmplish- 
ment  of  which,  every  motive  of  duty  to  his  father 

y  See  State  Papers,  Dec.  30,  ]788« 
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CHAP,  and  sovereign,  as  well  as  of  reg^d  for  the  pubHc 
^^^'     interest,  obliges  him  to  consider  as  injurious  to  both. 
1789.     The  scheme  commttnicated  by  Mr«  Pitt,  is  a  pro- 
ject  for  produciBg  weakness,  ^disorder,  ^d  insecu. 
rity,  in  every  branch  of  the  administration  of  afiairs : 
a  project  for  dividing  the  royal  family  fr6m  each 
other;  for  separating  the  court  from  the  state  4  and 
therefore,  by  disjoining  government' from  its  natu- 
ral and  accustomed  support,  a  scheme  for  discon- 
necting the  authority  to  command  service,  from  the 
power  of  animating  it  by  reward ;  and  for  allotting 
to  the  prince  all  the  invidious  duties  of  government, 
without  the  means  of  softening  them  to  the  public 
by  any  one.  act  of  grace,  favour,  or  benignity.  These 
positions  the  prince  adduced  detailed  arguments 
to    support :    the  plan  (he  proceeded)  was  not 
founded  on  any  general  principle,  but  was  calcu- 
lated to  infuse  groundless  jealousies  and  suspicions 
in  that  quarter,  whose  confidence  it  should  ever  be 
the  first  pride  of  his  life  to  merit  and  obtain.     With 
regard  to  the  object  of  the  limitations,  his  majesty's 
ministers  had  afforded  him  no  light ;  they  had  in- 
formed him  *what  powers  they  meant  to  refuse  him, 
but  not  WHY  they  were  to  be  withheld :  he  deemed 
it  a  fundamental  principle  of  this  constitution,  that 
the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown  are  vested 
there,  as  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  people ;  and 
that  they  are  sacred  only  as  they  are 'necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  that  poise  and  balance  of  the 
constitution,  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  the 
true  security  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject :  but  the 
plea  of  public  utility  ought  to  be  strong,  manifest, 
and  urgent,  which  calls  for  the  extinction  or  sus- 
pension of  any  one  of  those  essential  rights  in  the 
supreme  power  or  its  representative.     If  security 
were  wanted,  that  his  majesty  should  re-possess  his 
rightful  government  whenever  it  pleased  Providence 
to  remove  his  present  calamity,  the  prince  would 
be  the  first  to  urge  the  adoption  of  measures  con- 
ducive 
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dudve  to  that  purpose,  fs^  the  preliminary  and  para-  e»  a  p. 
mount  consideration  of  any  settlement  in  which  he  ^^' 
would  consent  to  share :  if  attention  to  what  his  i^^s* 
majesty's  feelings  and  wishes  might  be  on  the  happy 
day.  of  his  recovery  were  the  object,  the  prince 
expressed  his  firm  conyictibnj  thsat  no  ev^nt  would 
be  more  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  his  royal 
fsuther,  than  the  knowledge,  that  the  government  of 
hia.son  and  representative  had  exhibited  the  sove- 
reign power  of  the  realm  in  a  state  of  degradation, 
curtailed  authority  and  diminished  eners^y ;  a  state 
hurtful  ia  practice  to  the  prosperity  and  good  go. 
vemment  of  his  people,  and  injurious  in  its  prece* 
dent  to  the  security  of  the  monarch,  and  the  right 
of  his  family.  The  provision  respecting  the  king's 
property  was  totally  unnecessary,  as  that  was  per- 
fectly secured,  during  his  majesty's  life,  by  the  law 
of  the  land.  The  prince  having  discharged,  as  he 
conceived,  his  indispensable  duty  in  giving  his  free 
opinion  on  the  plan  submitted  to  his  consideration, 
concluded  with  declaring,  in  the  following  terms, 
his  reasons  for  accepting,  notwithstanding  the  ob- 
jections he  had  enumerated,  the  proffered  trusts 
His  *  conviction  of  the  evils  which  may  arise  to  the 
king's  interests,  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
royal  &.mily,  and  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
naLn,  froJ.  the  govemmen(  of  the  country  re- 
maining  longer  in  its  present  maimed  and  debilitated 
state,  outweighs,  in  the  prince's,  mind,  every  other 
consideration,  and  will  determine  him  to  undertake 
the  painful  trust  imposed  upon  him  by  the  present 
melancholy  necessity  (which  of  all  the  king's  sub- 
jects he  deplores  the  most),  in  full  confidence,  that 
the  affection  and  Ipyalty  to  the  king,  the  experienced 
attachment  to  the  house  of  Brunswick,  and  the  ge- 
nerosity which  has  always  distinguished  this  nation, 
will  carry  him  through  the  many  difficulties  inse- 

'  The  letter  is  wdtteo  in  the  (bird  person.     See  State  Papers  Jan.  1. 
1789. 
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c  5^-P-  parable  from  this  critical  situation,  with  comfort  to 
'     himself,   with  honour  to  the  king,  and  with  advan-« 
^^®^'     tage  to  the  public. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  letter  written  by 
the  heir  apparent  on  this  momentous  subject,  and 
though  great  numbers  did  not  assent  to  his  high- 
nesses conclusions,  concerning  the  inexpediency  of 
the  proposed  restrictions,  yet  every  judge  of  com- 
position and  argument  allowed  that  it  was  a  very 
masterly  performance. 
Second  ex.       Q^  ^jjg  (j^jj  ^f  January,  when  Mr.  Pitt  was  about 

ofthephysi.  to  proposc  his  plan  of  regency  to  the  house  of  com- 
ciwu.  mons,  Mr.  Loveden,  member  for  Abingdon,  moved, 
that,  as  the  intended  limitations  would  have  a  re- 
ference to  the  state  of  his  majesty's  health,  and  se- 
veral weeks  had  elapsed  since  that  had  been  ascer- 
tained, the  physicians  should  be  again  examined. 
After  a  very  warm  debate,  including  a  considerable 
share  of  personal  altercation,  it  was  agreed  that  a 
new  committee  should  be  appointed,  and  that  the 
physicians  should  be  interrogated.  The  result  of 
the  examination  was,  that  his  majesty's  recovery 
continued  probable.  The  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mittee having  occupied  about  a  week,  the  repeat 
was  brought  up  on  Tuesday  the  13th  of  Janu- 
ary, and  appointed  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
M^  Pitt^  the  following  Friday.  On  the  l6th  Mr.  Pitt 
^Vis'*'  op^i^^d  his  plan  to  the  house :  the  subject  (he  said) 
laid  before  divided  itself  into  three  distinct  heads  :  first,  the 
par  lament,  j^^^-^j.^  ^£  ^^^  king's  iUucss :  sccoudly,  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  two  houses  were  authorized 
to  act  on  this  occasion :  and  thirdly,  the  appli- 
cation of  those  principles  to  the  measures  which 
he  should  propose,  of  remedying  the  present  defect 
in  the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal  authority. 
From  the  recent  examination,  they  were  confirmed 
in  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  former,  that 
his  majesty  was  by  his  illness  rendered  incapable  of 
attending  to  the  business  of  his  station}  but  that 

10  it 
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it  wa3  probable  be  might  recover,  am)  once  more  ch  a p^ 
be  able  to  resume  the  rjeins  of  government.    In     ^^^' 
these  two  pomts  all  the  physicians  were  agreed ;  '  1789. 
they  were  not  all  equally  sanguine  in  their  hopes  of 
his  majesty's  recovery :  it  was,  however,  extremely 
satisfactory,   that  the  expectations  of  the  several 
physicians  were  respectively  favourably,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  knowledge  of  that  particular  distemper 
and  that  individual  case : ,  the  deficiency  for  which 
they  were  called  to  provide  was  temporary,   and 
would  probably  be  short.  .  The  principles  by  which  ^^^' 
the  houses  Wjsre  to  proceed,  arose  from  the  nature,  power 
and  probable  duration  of  the  deficiency  j  they  were  «*»o«*<*  "- 
to  provide  for  the  present  necessity  only,  and  to  do  Z7^^, 
no  more  than  it  required;  they  were  also  to  guard  ^^^^J^J 
against  any  embarrassment  in  the  resumption  of  the  tni#t 
royal  authority,,  and  therefore  to  grant  such  powers 
only  as  were  requisite  for  the  government  of  the 
country  with  energy  and  effect.     On  these  princi- 
ples he  had  framed  his  plan,  of  which  the  outlines 
were  exhibited  in  his  letter  to  the  prince  of  Wales. 
The  regent  was  to  exercise  the  whole  royal  autho- 
rity, subject  to  restrictions  which  were  intended  not 
to  interfere  with  executive  efficiency.     The  limita-  ^«*^^^,»^ 
tions  were  reducible  to  four  heads :  first,  that  the 
power  of  his  highness  should  not  extend  to  the  be- 
stowal of  the  peerage,  except  to  his  majesty's  issue 
that  bad  attained  twenty-one  years  of  ^g?.     To 
prove  the  propriety  of  this  limitation,  Mr.  Pitt  ad- 
duced three  grounds  upon  which  this  prerogative 
.was  entrusted  by  the  constitution  to  the  crown : 
first,  it  was  designed  to  enable  the'  king  to  counter- 
act the  designs  of  any  factious  cabal  in  the  house  of 
lords  :  secondly,  to  enable  the  sovereign  to  reward 
eminent  merit :  thirdly,  this  power  was  designed 
to  provide  for  the  fluctuations  of  wealth  and  pro- 
perty in  the  country ;  by  raising  men  of  great  land- 
ed interest  to  the  peerage,  that  branch  of  the  le- 
gislature would  be  always  placed  upo;3  its  true  and 

proper 
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c  H  A  P.  proper  basis :  for  none  of  tiiese  objects  was  this 
^  ^^^-     prerogative  wanted  in  the  present  case ;  there  was 
1789.      no  probability  that  any  such  cabal  should  now  be 
formed  to  obstruct  the  government  of  his  royal 
highness :  on  the  other  hand,  if*  this  power  were 
conferred  on  the  regent,  such  a  number  of  peers 
might  be  created,  as  would  greatly  embarrass  the 
government  of  his  majesty  on  his  restoration  to 
health :  as  a  reward  of  merit,   or  a  nobilitation  of 
property,  the  suspension  of  this  prerogative,  during 
the  temporary  incapacity  which  they  were  suppljring, 
could  be  attended  with  no  material  inconvenience :  ' 
shoidd  the  unfitness  prove  more  permanent  than  they 
expected,    parHament  could  extend 'the  regent's 
power  as  far  as  might  be  then  deemed  necessaiy  for 
Arguments  the  pubKc  Welfare.     On  the  same  principle  was 
^^  .         founded  the  second  restriction,  by  which  the  regent 
was  not  empowered  to  grant  any  pension  or  place  for 
life,  or  in  reversion,  except  such  offices  as  are  by  law 
held  for  life,  or  during  good  behaviour  :  the  powers 
restrained  were  not  necessary  to  the  executive  go- 
vernment, temporarily  to  be  held  by  the  regent ; 
and  their  exercise  might  be  injurious  to  the  govern- 
ment of  his  majesty  on  his  recovery.     The  third 
restriction,  respecting  the  king's  personal  property, 
he  scarcely  thought  necessary ;  but  as  they  were 
actmg  on  parUamentary  principles,  and  endeavour- 
ing  to  make  their  provisions  as  comprehensive  as 
possible,*  he  accounted  it  his  duty  to  make  this  regu- 
lation a  part  of  his  plan.     The  fourth  resolution 
was  intended  to  entrust  the  sovereign's  person,  du- 
ring his  illness,  to  the  guardianship  of  the  queen : 
he  proposed  to  put  the  whole  of  his  majesty's  house- 
hold under  her  aulliority,  investing  her  with  all 
powers  to  dismiss  and  appoint  as  she  should  think 
pr<a)er :    unless  she  held  this  control,  the  queen 
could  not  discharge  the  important  trust  committed 
to  her  care :  a  council  should  be  named  to  assist  the 
queen  with  advice,  but  without  any  power  of  con- 
trol: 
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tfdl :  trustees^^l^oiild  be  appointed  tp  ma^i^ge  the  qjn  a  ie:. 
real  and  personal  estate  of  the  king,  but  should  ^^^' 
*have  no  power  of  (Usposing.of  :any  part  of  it,  except  nsg. 
byleaige..  The  propositions  were  very  strenuously 
supported^  both  upon  the  argunjients  which  the 
minister  himself  adduced,  ajotd  on  others.  The  law- 
officers  maintained,  as  a  fiindamental  doctrine,  that 
the  king's  political  character  was,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  inseparable  from  his  personal ;  that  it  remained 
entire  and  perfect,  and  vwould  continue  so  to  do  un- 
til his  natural  demise ;  and:to  this  principle  frequent 
reference  was  made  in  the  course  of  the  debates. 
The  senator  who  vindicated  the  plan  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in 
the  most  extensive  details,  elaborate  research,  and 
accurate  induction,  was  Mr.  Grenville,  the  new  S?**^^ 
speaker :  in  the  committee  this  member  took  an  yiu^ 
opportunity  of  delivering  his  opinion  j  and  for  near 
three  hours  both  occupied .  and  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  house.  His  oration  on  the  subject  stated 
every  historical  fact,  explained  and  enforced  all  the 
arguments  of  precedent,  law,  and  constitutional 
analogy,  by  which  the  proceedings  of  the  ministers 
were  justified ;  and  also  endeavoured  to  combat  each 
and  all  objections  which  they  encountered*  From 
the  constitutional  history  of  the  country  he  at- 
tempted to  demonstrate,  that  the  principle  on  which 
our  ancestors  both  conferred  and  bounded  the  pow- 
ers of  a  regent  were  the  same  that  were  now  ap- 
ptied.  It  was  proposed  on  the  one  hand  to  establish 
a  form  of  government  capable  of  conducting  the 
public  business ;  and  on  the  other,  to  provide  com- 
plete and  ample  securitv  to  enable  the  sovereign 
to  resume  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  fully,  freelyf 
and  without  embarrassment,  Avhen  the  existing  defi- 
ciency should  terminate.'  .Keeping  thi&  principle 
uniformly  in  view,  he  appUed  it  to  the  various 
restrictions,  and  contended,  that  the  elxtent  of  the 
delegation  was  sufficient  fbr  the  .^tiergetic  useful 
execution  of  the  ti*ust,  and  that  the  bounds  wei^e 

hecessary 
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CHAP,  necessary  to  the  Security  of  resumption.    The  pro- 
.  xri.     positions  were  opposed  on  the  following  grounds; 
I78P,     they  tended,  it  was  affirmed,  to  debilitate  and  hum- 
and  against.  Wc  t^®  executivc  government,  by  stripping  it  of  its 
legal  prerogatives :  the  power  of  bestowing  peer- 
ages was  an  integral  part  of  the  royal  authority,  a 
shield  that,  from  its  earliest  days,  the  constitution 
had  provided  for  its  own  defence  and  preservation  j 
and  which  could  not  be  wrested  from  the  crown 
without  bringing  destruction  on  oiir  polity.     Mr. 
Fox,  with  his  wonted  energy^  impugned  the  doc- 
trine of  the  law  officers,  concerning  the  insepara- 
bility of  the  king's  personal  and  political  character : 
he  wished  (he  said)  to  hear  this  doctrine  e^lained; 
for  how  that  person,  whose  political  faculties  were 
confessedly  suspended  by  a  severe  visitation  of  Pro-  - 
vidence,  could  still  exist  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his 
political  character,  was  beyond  his  understanding 
to  comprehend :  the  doctrine  seemed,  indeed,  to 
be  founded  on  those  blind  and  superstitious  notions, 
by  which,  as  they  all  knew  from  history,  human  in- 
stitutions  had  been,  as  it  were,  deified ;  and  which 
were  inculcated  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  a 
strong  and  implicit  reverence  of  authority  in  the 
minds  of  the  multitude :  while  the  supporters  of 
this  doctrine  took  up  the  superstitions  of  antiquity, 
they  rejected  their  morality ;  they  enveloped  the 
sacred  person  of  the  king  with  a  political  veil,  which 
was  calculated  to  inspire  awe  and  secure  obedience; 
but  laboured  to  enfeeble  the  arms  of  government, 
to  cripple  it  in  all  its  great  and  essential  parts,  to  ex- 
J)ose  it  to  hostile  attack  and  to  contumely ;  to  take 
from  it  the  dignity  which  appertained  to  itself,  and 
the   use  for  which  it  was  designed  towards  the 
people.     He  reprobated  with  peculiar  severity,  the 
restrictions  which  were  proposed  on  the;  creation  of 

J  peers :  Mr.  Pitt  had  conferred  that  rank  upon  no 
ess  than  forty-two  persons  during  the  five  years 
that  he  had  been  in  office;  and  he  had  not  the 

pretext 
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pretext  of  saying  that  any  cabal  was  formed  totH  a  t. 
thwart  his  measures  in  the  house  of  lords,  which-  ^^^' 
made  such  a  promotion  necessary ;  and  if  duch  i7d9. 
were  the  means  to  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  re- 
sort, surrounded  with  all  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  crown,  what  must  be  the  condition  of  those 
who  should  have  to  contend,  in  the  crippled  state 
to  which  they  would  be  reduced,  against  an  opposi- 
tion armed  with  so  large  a  portion  of  the  usual,  pa- 
tronage of  government.  He  expressed  his  indigna- 
tion and  abhorrence  of  a  project  that  placed  in  a 
state  of  competition  persons  so  nearly  connected  by 
blood,  by  duty,  and  by  affection,  and  thereby  ex- 
cited  that  mutual  jealousy  which,  in  some  degree, 
is  inseparable  from  the  human  mind :  how  much 
(he  said)  had  they  to  answer  for,  who,  with  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  this  weakness  of  human  nature, 
wickedly  and  >yantonly  pursued  a  measure  which 
might  involve  the  empire  in  endless  distractions. 
To  these  objections  ministers  replied,  that  though 
the  prerogatives  proposed  to  be  withheld  from  the 
regent  were  necessary  for  the  sovereign,  they  were 
not  indispensably  requisite  to  a  temporary  substi- 
tute :  the  regent  was  to  possess  the  supreme  direc- 
tion of  the  ordnance,  army,  and  navy ;  the  powet  of 
making  war,  peace,  and  alliances ;  the  choice  of  his 
ministers,  and  all  subordinate  officers ;  the  appoint- 
ment of  bishops  and  judges :  such  authority  was 
sufficient  for  a  temporary  exercise  of  the  executive 
functions,  though  restrained  from  promotions  and 
donations ;  the  influence  of  which,  lasting  after  the 
trust  had  terminated,  might  have  disturbed  the  go- 
vernment of  the  rightful  holder.  These  were  the 
grounds  on  which  Mr.  Pitt,  his  co-adjutors  and  sup- 
porters replied  to  the  objections  of  the  other  party, 
on  the  restriction  concernitig  peerages.  The  reso- 
lution, vesting  in  the  queen,  instead  of  the  regent, 
the  appointment  and  direction  of  the  household 
officers,  was  opposed  upon  more  special  grounds : 

it 
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c  H  A  P.  it  withheld  a  power  frcM»  a  responsible,  to  confer  it 
z""^'.  on  an  irresponsible  person ;  tended  to  establish  in 
1789. "  the  empire  a  fourth  estate,  against:  which  Mn  Fitt 
had  exerted  himaeU'  so  successfully  a  few  years  be- 
fore J  and  was  calculated  to  excite  discord  between 
the  members  of  the  royal  family.  If  the  nomin- 
ation of  attendants  were  withheld  from  the  regent 
because  it  was  dangerous  to  trust  him  with  such 
appointments,  the  remedy  was  inadequate  to  the 
disease ;  for  the  army  and  navy  could  not  be  very 
harmless  engines  in  the  hands  of  a  man,  to  whom 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  trust  the  nomination  of 
lords  and  grooms  of  the  bed-chamber/  Ministe- 
rial speakers  replied,  that  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  the  royal  person  should  be  entrusted  to  her 
majesty  ;  the  disposal  of  the  household  was  neces- 
sary for  her  execution  of  that  trust :  besides,  the 
o£Scers  in  question,  though  a  proper  and  becoming 
part  of  the  state  and  splendor  of  a  monarch  reign- 
ing over  a  great  and  opulent  people,  were  not 
necessary  to  the  energy  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment during  its  temporary  delegation:  on  these 
grounds  the  resolutions  were  supported  and  op- 
posed in  both  houses :  they  were  at  last  carried ; 
and  it  was  voted,  that  the  prince  and  queen  should 
be  informed  of  the  measures  of  legislation*  On 
the  SOth  cxf  January  the  resolutions  were  presented 

*  Lord  North,  declining  hi  years,  and  afflicted  with  blindness,  taoi^  n  Tery 
active  share  in  opposing  the  plan  of  regency,  and  fully  showed,  that  the  appro- 
priate excellencies  of  his  eloquence,  ingenuity  of  argument,  promptoess  of  re- 
ply, and  brilliancy  of  wit,  were  still  undiminished.  Expatiating  upon  the 
arguments  stated  in  the  text,  the  minister  (he  said)  strains  at  a  gnat,  but  swal- 
lows a  camel:  he  is  not  afraid  to  delegate  the  great  functions  of  lAie  executive 
power,  but  he  startles  at  the  small :  talce  the  patronage,  take  the  disposal  of  the 
civil,  political,  and  military  appointments,  but  keep  away  from  the  court:  com- 
mand the  navy  and  army,  but  distain  from  the  household  troops :  let  the  houses 
of  parliament  become  executive,  as  well  as  legislative ;  break  down  the  barrier 
of  the  constitution,  cripple  the  sovereign  power :  all  this  you  may  do,  but 
touch  not  the  pages,  grooms  of  the  stole,  gentlemen  ushers,  or  lords  of  the 
bedchamber.  This,  said  his  lordship,  reminds  me  of  the  stories  vrith  which 
my  old  nurse  used  to  entertain  me  about  the  adiievements  of  vritches ;  they 
coqld  ride  through  the  air,  agitate  the  elements,  raise  the  wind,  bring  naif, 
lightning,  and  thunder :  all  this  they  would  do  without  flinching,  but  if  they 
came  to  «  j^ratir,  there  they  b<^gled,  stumbledy  and  could  proceed  no  farther. 

to 
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to  these  Ujtustrious:  {^.(^rsOtiages  by  :a  comimttee  (^  s  h  ajp^ 
peenB  and  coimnoners.    The  wswer  of  hish^h*    J^^^* 
mss  was  simUar  in  subbtaaee  ta  the  concluding     i^sa 
parts  of  his  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt^  which  dxe  already 
embodied  in  this  niarrative.     Her  majesty's  answer 
Was  to  the  following  effect :  <^  My  lords  and  gentler 
men^  my  duty  and  gratitude  to  the  king,  and  th^ 
sense  I  must  ever  entertain  of  my  great  obligations 
to  this  country,  will  certainly  engage  my  most  eaT" 
nest  attention  to  the  anxious  and  momentous  trust 
intended  to  be  reposed  in  me  by  parliament.    Ijt 
will  be  a  great  consolation  to  me  to  receive  the  9id 
of  a  council,  of  which  I  shall  stand  so  much  in  nee^ 
in  the  discharge  of  a  duty  wherein  the  happiness  of 
my  future  life  is  indeed  deeply  interested,  but  which 
a  higher  object,  the  happiness  of  a  great,  loyal>  and 
affectionate  people,  renders  still  more  important." 
The  answers  being  communicated  to  the  houises,  it 
was  moved  in  the  house  of  lords,  that  letters  patent 
should  be  issued  under  the  great  seal,  empowering 
certain  commissioners  to  open  and  hold  the  king's 
parliaments  at  Westminster.^.      The    arguments 
already  adduced  on  this  subject,  by  both  parties, 
were  firequently  repeated;  and  thA  names  of  the 
proposed  commissioners  were  read>.  and  at  thek 
head  were  the  prince  of  Wales*  the  duke  of  York, 
the  dukes  of  Gloucester  and  Cumberland.    The  Princes  of 
duke  of  York,  rising,  said»  hehjwi  not  beien  informed  ^^^^^^ 
that  it  was  intended  to  insert  his  name  in  the.com-  flide.of  op- 
mission  ;  he,  therefore,  had  not  been  .able  to  take  p«"^**"- 
^teps  to  prevent  the  nomination :  not  wishing  to 
stand  upon  record,  ^nd  to  be  hand^  to  posterity 
as  approving  such  a  measure,  he  could  not  sanction 
the  procee^ngs  with  his  name :  his  opinion  of  the 
whole  system  adopted  was  already  known:    he 
deemed  the  proposition,  as  well  as  every  other  that 
had  been  embraced  respecting  the  same  objet;<^  to 

^  See  Ftoliiin^tiir^  RejboHi^ 

be 
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cil  A  P.  be  unconstitutiotial  and  illegal:  he  desired,  there- 
^^^- 1    fore,  to  have  no  concern  with  any  part  of  the  bui^i- 
1789.     ness ;  and  requested  that  his  name,  and  the  name 
of  his  brother  the  prince  of  Wales,  might  be  left 
out  of  the  commission  :  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
desired  his  own  name  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester's 
might  also  be  omitted :    accordingly  the  princes 
were  left  out  of  the  ndmination.     The  resolution 
being  carried,  was  on  the  2d*  of  February  adopted 
by  the  commons;  the  following  day  the  houses 
assembled  as  a  regular  parliament,  and,  the  lord 
chancellor   being  indisposed,  earl  Bathurst,   pre- 
sident of  the  council,  opened  the  causes  of  the  pre- 
sent meeting,  and  the  objects  for  which  they  were 
Regency     to  provids.     Ou  the  6th  of  Febi-uary  Mr.  Htt  in- 
*"**•  troduced  his  regency  bill,  founded  on  the  principles 

already  investigated,  and  the  resolutions  already 
voted.     Its  various  clauses  and  provisions  having 
undergone  in  detail  much  opposition,  it  was  passed 
on  the  12th  of  February,  carried  to  the  house  of 
lords,  and  read  a  second  time  without  opposition. 
Becovery         Her  majcsty,  kuowiug  the  anxious  concern  that 
of  the  king.  Jiis  subjects  felt  for  their  beloved  sovereign,  with 
thie  most  considerate  goodness  gratified  them  by 
^eliding  to  St.  James's  daily  accounts  of  the  state  of 
.his  health,  as  ascertained  by  the  opinion  of  his  phy- 
sicians.     For  some  days  these  reports  announced 
]   that  his  majesty's  illness  had  begun  to  take  a  very 
-favourable  turn,  and  aroused  all  ranks  of  his  sub- 
jects with  the  most  pleasing  and  sanguine  expect- 
ations.     On  Thursday  the  9th  of  February  the 
lord  chancellor,  as  soon  as  the  peers  assembled  in 
order  \o  go  into  a  committee  on  the  regency  bill, 
informed  them,  that  the  improvement  of  the  king's 
health,  already  stated  in  the  official  reports  of  the 
physicians,  was  still  progressive ;   an  intelligence 
•which  certainly  must  prove  pleasing  to  every  man 
in  the  kingdom  :  in  this  situation  of  things  he  con- 
ceived they  could  not  possibly  proceed  upon  the 

bill 
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bill  before  them  ;  and  therefore  moved,  that  their  chap. 
lordships  do  immediately  adjourn  to  Tuesday  next     ^^^' 
the  24th.     On  the  day  appointed  the  chancellor     nss. 
informed  the    house,    that  he  had  that   morning 
attended  his  majesty  by  his  own  command,  and 
found    him    perfectly    ]^ecovered;     he    therefore 
moved  a  farther  adjournment,  which  being  again 
repeated,  his   lordship   on  the  5th  of  March  in- 
formed the  peers,  that  his  maj6sty  would  signify 
his  farther  pleasure  to  both  houses  on  Tuesday  the 
10th  of  March  :  and  thus  ended  the  necessity  and 
pr^ect  of  a  regency. 

The  plan  of  regency  received  the  warmest  praises  warm 
and  severest  censures  from  the  supporters  of  the  p«"«*n^ 

'■  '"■  SCTCTB  cell" 

respective  parties  throughout  the  kingdom.     By  suresofthe 
the  one,  Mr.  Pitt  was  represented  as  having  again  pi«nofre- 
saved  the  country  from  the  domination  of  an  ambi-  throughout 
tious  faction,  which,  if  restored  to  power,  might  ti»«»a^<^"- 
not  have  been  easily  displaced;  that  the  prince, 
intelligent  and  well  disposed  as  he  was  himself,  was 
so  much  guided  by  these  counsellors  as  to  excite 
apprehension,  lest  at  their  instigation  he  might  act 
diffetently  from  what  his  own  mind  would  prompt 
and  dictate.     By  the  other  it  was  alleged,  that  Mr. 
Pitt's  object  was  to  restrict  the  regent  so  much,  as 
to  render  it  necessary  for  him  to  come  to  some 
terms  of  accommodation  with  those  who  should 
oppose   his  present  favourites ;    that  his  purpose 
simply  was,  by  retaining  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  kingly  influence  in  hands  favourable  to  his 
measures,  to  secure  the  means  of  re-establishing  in 
office  himself  and  his  friends ;  that  the  restraints 
designed  for  the  prince  were  inconsistent  with  the 
energetic   exercise  of  the  executorial  functions ; 
that  they  were  justifiable  on  no  general  principle, 
as  every  pairt  of  the  kingly  prerogative  was  neces- 
sary for  its  constitutional  purposes  ;  that  they  im- 
plied an  injurious  doubt  and  suspicio;n  concerning 
the  character  and  probable  conduct  of  the  prince; 
VOL.  IV.  H  and 
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CHAP,  and  were  personally  and  individaally  insulting  as 
^^^'     well  as  unjust  to  his  highness. 
1789.         Impartial  observers,  probably,  will  neither  alto- 

fmpartiai    gethcr  agree  in  the  panegyric  nor  the  reproadi. 

**''™**'  From  history,  as  well  as  the  general  principles  of 
the  constitution,  it  appears  that  it  belongs  to  par- 
liament as  representatives  of  the  people,  to  provide 
for  any  exigency  which  was  not  foreseen  or  de- 
scribed by  the  law  of  the  land ;  that  parliament 
has  exercised  this  power,  and  that  its  exertions 
have  been  beneficial.  Mr.  Fox's  first  position  was 
a  theory  which  neither  experience  nor  analogy 
supported:  his  explanatory  doctrine,  declaring  iiie 
prince's  right,  on  a  parliamentary  adjudication  of 
the  case,  equally  wanted  the  support  of  experience 
or  analogy.  Concerning  the  competency  to  pro- 
vide a  remedy  in  the  existing  exigency,  the  opi- 
nion of  Mr.  ritt  seems  to  rest  on  more  logical  and 
conclusive  reasoning  than  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fox : 
but  as  it  was  evidently  expedient  that  the  heir  ap- 
parent should  be  the  regent,  the  power  to  be  con- 
ferred ought  to  be  as  much  as  was  necessary  for 
answering  the  purposes  of  the  appointment:  he 
was  for  the  time  to  supply  the  want  of  the  kingly 
office.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  acting 
chief  magistrate  could  perform  the  official  func- 
tions necessary  for  the  good  of  the  country,  with- 
out the  full  prerogative,  unless  by  a  supposition 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  constitution,  that  the 
crown  possessed  prerogatives  not  necessary  for  the 
good  of  the  subject.  That  any  difficulty  could 
arise  in  the  resumption  of  his  office  by  the  rightful 
holder,  when  it  should  please  Heaven  to  restore  his 
health,  was  an  hypothesis  containing^  an  union  of 
many  and  great  improbabilities :  that  the  heir  ap^ 
parent  should  desire  to  obstruct  the  resumption, 
could  Qnly  be  apprehended  on  a  supposition  that 
the  prince  was  totally  defiaient  of  filial  duty,  loyalty, 
and  patriotism  j  in  short,  of  every  virtue  becoming 

his 
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his  station :  such  a  notion  had  evidently  no  found-  chap. 
ation  in  his  coftduct ;  that,  intending  well  himself,  ^^^* 
he  might  by  his  advisers  be  misled  to  so  great  a  de-  its^. 
gree,  would  be  impossible,  unless  on  a  supposition 
that  he  himself  was  totally  deficient  in  point  of 
judgment  and  common  intelligence,  which  was  well 
known  to  be  quite  contrary  to  the  truth*  Reviewers 
of  the  conduct  of  the  party  which  he  countenanced, 
though  they  might  disapprove  of  many  of  their  acts 
and  measures,  could  find  nothing  in  the  history  or 
character  of  lord  Loughborough,  the  duke  of  Port- 
land, lord  North,  and  Mr.  Fox,  that  could  render 
it  Ukely  that  they  would  counsel  such  an  obstruc- 
tion :  but  if  the  prince  and  these  illustrious  sup^* 
Sorters  should  propose  or  attempt  such  measures, 
ow  were  they  to  be  put  into  execution  ?  were  the 
legislature  and  the  nation  to  join  in  the  scheme  ? 
without  their  concurrence,  sucn  a  disloyal  and  un.* 
dutiful  attempt  would  be  impracticable,  and  would 
^  discover  infatuated  folly  as  well  as  desperate  wick- 
edness in  its  authors.  Vigilant  caution  to  guard 
against  such  improbable  dangers  would  be  a  super^^ 
fluous  and  idle  exercise  of  deliberative  policy-  In 
fact,  from  Mr.  Pitt's  scheme  it  is  evident  that  no 
such  fears  were  seriously  entertained:  the  most 
efficient  engine  of  power,  the  command  of  the  na-* 
tional  force,  was  to  be  put  into  the  regent's  hands* 
The  chief  object  of  restriction  was  the  bestowal  of 
titles,  the  distribution  of  donative,  either  in  pen-> 
sions  or  appointments  equivalent  to  pensions :  the 
subtraction  of  these  measures  of  influence  from  the 
intended  regent,  it  was  morally  certain,  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  would  be  an  accession 
of  influence  to  the  proposer  of  the  restrictions :  un* 
biassed  examination,  therefore,  without  questioning 
Mr.  Pitt's  motives  to  have  been  pure,  loyal,  and 
patriotic,  in  his  project  of  regency,  cannot  avoid 
pferceiving  that  the  manifest  tendency  of  his  restrict- 
ive clauses  was  to  secure  considerable  influence  to 

H  2  his 
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CHAP,  his  own  party :  such  an  opinion  is  certainly  no  im- 
^^^'      putation  on  the  character  of  a  statesn)an ;  it  merely 
1789.      supposes  that  he  was  a  lover  of  power,  and  prefer- 
red  an  administration   composed  of  his  political 
friends,  to  an  administration  composed  of  his  poli- 
tical adversaries.     But  whatever  may  be  the  opinion 
formed  of  the  restrictions  designed  to  be  imposed 
on  the  prince  regent,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that 
the  principle  of  ministers,  respecting  the  right  of 
supplying  a  deficiency  in  the  executive  government, 
was  the  most  agreeable  to  the  history  and  spirit  of 
the  constitution. 
The  Irish        Tjj£  jpigjj  parliament  on  this  occasion  exercised 
a^r^"    that  independent  political  power  which  it  had  so 
the  prince    receutlv  ascertained,  and  adopted  a  plan  totally 

to  assume  .•'  ,  .  /»i-ri««i  i 

the  regency  oppositc  to  the  projcct  01  the  Bntish  senate,  and 
of  Ireland,  similar  to  that  which  had  been  in  England  proposed 
by  Mr.  Fox.  A  motion,  supported  by  Mr.  Grattan, 
and  opposed  by  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  with  other  eminent 
speakers,  was  carried  without  a  division,  for  present- 
ing an  address  to  the  prince  of  Wales,'  requesting 
him  to  take  on  himself  the  government  of  Ireland 
during  his  majesty's  incapacity.  A  similar  address 
was  voted  in  the  house  of  peers ;  and  on  the  19th 
of  February,  both  lords  and  commons  waited 
on  the  lord  lieutenant  with  their  address,  and 
requested  him  to  ti'ansmit  the  same,  his  excel- 
lency returned  for  answer,  that,  under  the  impres- 
sions he  felt  of  his  official  duty,  and  of  the  oath  he 
had  taken,  he  did  not  consider  himself  warranted 
to  lay  before  the  prince  an  address,  purporting  to 
invest  his  royal  highness  with  powers  to  take 
upon  him  the  government  of  that  realm,  before  he 
should  be  enabled  by  law  so  to  do,  and  therefore 
was  obliged  to  decline  transmitting  their  address  to 
Great  Britain.  After  the  answer  was  discussed  in 
parliament,  it  was  resolved  that,  his  excellency  the 
lord  lieutenant  having  thought  proper  to  decline  to 
transmit  to  his  royal  highness   George  prince  of 

Wales 
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Wales  the  address  of  both  houses  of  parliametit,  a  chap. 
competent  number  of  members  should  be  appointed      ^^^y 
to  present  the  said  address  to  his  royal  highness :      iW9. 
the  resolution  was  carried   in  both  houses :    the 
duke  of  Leinster  and  earl  Charlemont  were  ap- 
pointed commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  peers ; 
the  right  honourable  Thomas  ConoUy,  right  ho- 
nourable J.  0*Neil,   the  right  honourable  W.  B. 
Ponsonby,   and  J.  Stuart,  esqrs.  were   appointed 
commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  commons*    These 
gentlemen  soon  after   departed  for  England^  but 
the  auspicious  recovery  of  our  king  rendered  their 
purpose  unnecessary. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  the  commons  having 
attended  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  the 
chancellor  informed  them  that  his  majesty,  not 
.  thinking  fit  to  be  then  present  in  his  royal  person, 
had  caused  a  commission  to  be  issued,  authorising 
the  commissioners,  who  had  been  appointed  by 
former  letters  patent,  to  hold  the  parliament,  to 
>  open  and  declare  certain  farther  causes  for  holding 
the  same.  The  commission  being  read,  the  chan- 
cellor, addressing  the  houses  in  the  name  of  the 
commissioners,  acquainted  them  that  his  majesty, 
being  recovered  from  his  late  severe  indisposition, 
and  enabled  to  attend  the  public  afiairs  of  his  king- 
dom, had  commanded  him  to  convey  his  warmest 
acknowledgements  for  the  additional  proofs  which 
they  had  given  of  their  affectionate  attachment  to 
his  person,  and  of  their  zealous  concern  for  the 
honour  and  interests  of  his  crown,  and  the  security 
and  good  government  of  his  dominions.  Since 
the  close  of  the  last  session,  the  king  had.  con- 
cluded a  defensive  alliance  with  Prussia,  copies  of 
which  would  be  laid  before  the  house :  his  majesty's 
endeavours  were  employed^  during  the  last  sum- 
mer, in  conjunction  with  his>  allies,,  ia  order  to 
prevent,  as  much  as  possible,,  the  extensipn  of 
.  hostilities  in  the  north  ;  and  to  manifest  his  desire 

H  3  of 
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CHAP,  of  effecting  a  general  pacification,  no  opportunity 
xLi'      would  be  neglected  on  his  part  to  promote  this  sa- 
1789.     lutary  object ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  receiving  from  all  foreign  courts  con- 
tinued   assurances    of  their  friendly  disposition 
towards  this  country.    Addresses  of  congratulation 
and  thanks  were  moved  in  both  houses,  and  una- 
nimously voted :  an  address  to  the  queen  was  also 
proposed,  and  carried  with  the  same  unanimity* 
Joy^-  So  great  was  the  joy  which  diffiised  itself  through 

through  the  the  metropolis  and  the  nation,  that  for  several  days 
nation  on  scarcely  any  thing  was  attended  to,  but  expressions 
otaS^^  of  delight  for  the  recovery  of  their  sovereign. 
Jo^™o-  Conscious  as  his  subjects  were  of  their  affection  and 
veneration  for  their  king,  they  had  never  known 
how  dearly  they  loved  his  goodness^  how  highly 
they  prized  his  virtues,  until  grief  for  his  calamity, 
ana  the  dread  of  its  consequences,  disclosed  to 
them  the  poignancy  of  their  feelings.  Confident 
as  our  king  was  of  being  beloved  and  valued  by 
his  subjects,  yet  occasion  had  not  fully  manifested 
to  him  the  force,  extent,  and  intenseness  of  their 
affections,  until  they  had  exhibited  themselves  in 
universal  delight  that  he  was,  as  it  were»  risen  to 
them  from  the  dead.  Perhaps  the  annals  of  his- 
tory do  not  record  a  more  sincere,  tender  and 
general  concern  of  subjects  in  the  welfare  of  a 
sovereign,  than  displayed  themselves  in  the  afflic- 
tion, gloom,  and  despondency  of  Britons^  when 
his  majesty^s  illness  was  known,  and  before  the 
probability  of  recovery  was  declared,  the  anxious 
and  eager  hopes  that  sprang  from  the  opioiona  of 
the  physician  most  conversant  in  such  maladies; 
and  the  ardent  expectation  that  arose  from  the 
reports  of  beginning  convalescence ;  these  senti- 
ments increasing  with  the  augmented  probability 
of  appoaching  recovery,  until  the  completion  of 
the  cure  turned  hope  and  expectation  into  the 

strongest 
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strongest   joy.      Nor  were    external   testimonies  chap. 
wanting  to  correspond  with  the  gladdened  feelings      ^^^' 
of  the  people:  all  ranks  and  all  individuals  vied      irsoi 
with  each  other  in  rejoicings ;  invention  was  roused 
to  devise  emblems  expressive  of  the  general  sym- 
pathy;  and  taste  was  employed  in  superadding 
grace  and  decoration  to  the  efforts  of  genius  which 
were  employed  to  promote  and  heighten  the  pre- 
valent passion.     Illuminations  received  a  new  cha- 
racter, and,  in  addition  to  former  mechanism,  ex-- 
hibited  fancy,  ingenuity,  and  design.     It  was  not 
a  mere  blaze  of  light,  but  in  many  places  light 
exhibiting  a  happy  resemblance  of  the  painter  and 
sculpture's  skill,  and  in  some  even  of  Uie  poet's 
art. 

His  majesty  was  desirous  of  publicly  testifying  Hisman 
his  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Being  for  the  late  sig-  sT ^^^^ 
jial  interposition  of  his  benignant  providence  in  ?^"™ 
removing  the  illness  with  which  he  had  been 
afflicted:  with  this  view  he  appointed  a  thanks- 
giving, and  resolved  for  the  greater  solemnity  to  go 
to  St.  Paul's  cathedral^  there  to  return  thanks  ta 
almighty  God  for  his  merciful  goodness  :  the  2Sd 
of  April  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  purpose  j  and  a 
more  splendid  exhibition  has  rarely  met  the  public  • 
eye.  The  procession  began  with  the  commons,  as 
rq)resentatives  of  Xhe  people  of  Britain  j  at  eight 
o'clock  the  members  set  oft*  in  their  caiTiages^ 
followed  by  their  speaker  in  his  state-coach ;  pre^ 
ceded  by  the  masters  in  chtancery  and  judges,  next 
came  the  peers,  the  younger  baron  nrst,  and  the 
lord  chancellor  in  his  state  coach  closing  this  part 
of  the  procession :  afterwards  came  the  princes, 
escorted  by  parties  of  horse-guards.  Their  ma^ 
jesties  set  out  from  the  queen's  palace  soon  after 
ten  o'clock,  in  a  coach  drawn  by  eight  cream-co- 
loured horses,  followed  by  their  royal  highnesses 
the  princesses,  and  proceeded  along  Pall  Mall,  and 
through  the  Strand,  amid  the  loyal  acclamations  of 

H  4  a  pro- 
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c  H  A  P.  a  prodigious  concourse  of  people.  At  Temple-bar 
^^^'  his  majesty  was  met  by  the  lord  mayor  in  a  gown 
1789.  of  crimson  velvet,  by  the  sheriffs  in  their  scarlet 
robes,  and  a  deputation  from  the  aldermen  and 
common  councilmen,  (being  all  on  horseback,) 
when  the  lord  mayor  surrendered  the  city  sword  to 
the  king,  who  having  returned  it  to  him,  he  carried 
it  bare-headed  -before  the  monarch  to  St.  PauPs. 
His  msgesty,  being  come  to  St.  PauPs,  was  met  at 
the  west  door  by  the  peers,  the  bishop  of  London, 
the  dean  of  St.  PauPs  (bishop  of  Lincoln),  and  the 
canons  residentiary.  The  sword  of  state  was  car- 
ried before  his  majesty  by  the  marquis  of  Stafford 
into  the  choir,  when  the  king  ana  queen  placed 
themselves  under  a  canopy  of  state,  near  the  west 
end.  opposite  the  altar,  ^e  peers  had  their  seats 
in  the  area,  as  a  house  of  lords  ;  and  the  commons 
in  the  stalls.  Divine  service  ^  being  finished,  the 
procession  returned  in  the  same  order :  the  whole 
spectacle  was  extremely  magnificent,  and,  viewed 
in  combination  with  its  objects  and  cause,  was  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  strike  every  beholder  of  feel- 
ing and. reflection  with  mingled  joy,  gratitude, 
and  pietyt ' 
Festive  re.  Very  splcudid  galas  wcrc  given  by  many  indivi- 
joicings.  .^yg^jg  Qjj  ^jjg  auspicious  occasion  :  the  most  sump- 
tuous and  magnificent  was  exhibited  by  the  prin- 
cess royal  at  Windsor ;  the  whole  disposition  of  the  en- 
tertainment, but  especially  the  emblematical  figures, 
did  great  honour  to  the  taste  and  ingenuity  of  its 
lovely  and  accomplished  author ;  dresses,  of  which 
the  principal  characteristic  was  uniformity,  ex- 

^  The  prayers  and  .litany  were  read  and  chanted  by  the  minor  canons:  the 
Te  Deum  and  anthems,  composed  for  the  occasion,  were  sung  by  the  choir, 
who  were  placed  in  the  organ  loft,  and  were  joined  in  the  chorus,  as  also  in 
the  psalms,  by  the  charity  children,  in  number  about  six  thousand,  who  were 
assembled  there,  previous  to  his  majesty's  arrival:  the  communion  service  was 
read  by  the  dean  and  residentiaries,  and  the  sermon  preached  by  the  lord  biabop 
of  London,  from  Psalm  xxvii.  16. — **  O,  tarry  thou  the  Lord's  leisure;  be 
strong,  and  he  shall  comfort  thine  heart;  and  put  thou  thy  trust  in  the  Lord." 
See  Annual  Register^  1789.     Appendix  to  Chronicle,  p.  249. 

hibiting 
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hibiting  gracefulness  and  loyalty,  with  a  beautiful  chap. 
VARIETY  of  finely  fancied  ornaments,  exemplified     ^^^- 
Hutchinson's    doctrine    on    the    constituents    of     i789. 
beauty. 

The  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors  also  gave 
entertainments  on  the  same  auspicious  occasion; 
that  which  was  exhibited  by  the  former,  both  in 
magnificence  and  splendor,  in  beauty  of  decora- 
tion ^  and  ingenuity  of  device,  approached  nearest 
to  the  princess's  gala. 

Private  and  public  congratulations  occupied,  Pariia- 
without  interruption,  the  first  week  after  the  re^  pr^^ 
establishment  of  our  sovereign's  health  was  an-  ings. 
nounced  ;  and  it  was  the  middle  of  the  second  be- 
fore parliamentary  business  was  resumed.  On  the 
18th  of  March  a  plan,  formed  by  the  master-general 
of  the  ordnance,  for  fortifying  the  West  India 
islands,  was  submitted  to  the  house  of  commons ; 
and  after  undergoing  considerable  discussion,  on 
the  same  grounds  as  that  of  the  former  year,  was 
adopted.  A  tax  imposed  upon  shops  some  years 
before,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  assessing 
them  in  proportion  to  the  rent  of  the  dweUing- 
house  of  which  they  made  a  part,  had  been  found 
to  fall  heavily  on  the  metropolis  and  other  great 
commercial  towns,  where  the  rents  of  houses  are 
necessarily  high.  It  had  been  intended  by  legisla- 
ture, that  the  tax  should  fall  ultimately  upon  the 
customers ;  but  shopkeepers  alleged  this  object  to 
be  impracticable  :  they  represented  it  as  partial  and 
oppressive,  and  Mr.  Fox  had  repeatedly  on  these 
grounds  applied  for  a  repeal.  This  year  he  renewed 
his  motion,  and  the  house,  without  admitting  the 
grievance  to  the  alleged  extent,   yet  wishing  to 

'  This  entertainment  was  given  in  a  very  large  and  magnificent  house,  which 
the  ambassador  occupied  in  Portman-square.  Among  the  devices  was  the 
following :  on  each  side  of  the  grand  saloon  was  a  transparent  painting ;  that 
on  the  right  of  her  majesty  representing  the  genius  of  France  congratulating 
the  genius  of  England  on  the  recovery  of  the  king,  an  excellent  likeness  of 
whom  the  goddess  of  health  held  in  her  hand. 

satisfy 
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CHAP,  satisfy  so  numerous  and  useful  a  body,  consented 
^^^'      to  adopt  the  motion ;  and  a  bill  ibr  the  purpose 
1^89.     was  introduced,   and  passed  both  houses  unani- 
mously. 
Renewed        On  the  8th  of  May  Mr.  Beaufoy  again  moved  for 
fwSi^re"  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation  act,  which 
peal  of  the  he  supportcd  by  the  samc  arguments  that  he  had 
^i^ftton  ^^^^  *wo  years  before ;  and  was  also  opposed  on 
act.  grounds  that  had  been  formerly  employed ;  and  his 

motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  to  one  hundred  and  two.  One  of 
the  principal  objections  to  the  desired  repeal  was, 
that  certain  classes  of  dissenters  not  only  maintained 
principles  contrary  to  the  fundamental  tenets  of  our 
faith,  but  declared  intentions  inimical  to  our  esta- 
blishment :  there  were  other  bodies  of  dissenters 
that  differed  from  the  church  of  England  merely 
respecting  forms  :  it  was  thought  by  many  who  be- 
longed to  neither,  that  if  the  sectaries  of  the  latter 
kind  had  drawn  a  strong  line  between  themselves 
and  the  sectaries  of  the  former,  they  more  readily 
might  have  experienced  the  indulgence  of  legisla- 
ture. The  first  of  these  classes  might  be  compro- 
mised under  the  general  name  of  calvinists  or  pres- 
byterians  j  they  branched  in  a  great  measure  from 
tne  church  of  Scotland,  were  orthodox  in  all  the 
essential  articles  of  our  religion,  and  well  affected  to 
our  constitutional  establishment :  the  second  may 
be  comprehended  under  the  general  term  of  uni- 
tarians or  socinians^  heterodox  in  their  opinions 
concerning  the  Trinity,  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the 
necessity  of  an  atonement^  and  other  important  ar- 
ticles or  christian  belief:  they  were,  besides,  inimi- 
cal to  our  ecclesiastical  establishment,  and  many  of 
them  by  no  means  friendly  to  our  political  constitu- 
tion :  here  was  a  very  important  difference  j  but 
there  were  reasons  wmch  prevented  the  calvinistical 
dissenters  from  exhibiting  the  distinction  between 
themselves  and  the  unitarians*    If  the  presby  terians 

had 
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had  the  constitutional  principles,  the  unitarians  in  chap. 
theh*  number  comprehended  the  abler  men :  the  ^^^' 
great  talents  and  learning  of  Drs-  Price  and  Priest-  ns?. 
ley  had  diffused  their  respective  sentiments  through 
many  ingenious  young  men,  not  only  originally  of 
their  own  cast,  but  others  bred  in  the  strictness  of 
presbyterian  orthodoxy.  It  was,  indeed,  natural 
for  young  non-conformists,  who  were  either  really 
able,  or  aspired  at  the  reputation  of  literary  talents, 
to  follow  the  admired  genius  of  the  heresiarchs, 
rather  than  associate  with  the  less  splendid,  though 
more  useful,  teachers  of  the  orthodox  dissenters. 
The  presbyterians  possessed  many  respectable  and 
some  eminent  preachers,  well  fitted  for  the  real  bu- 
siness of  a  clergyman  to  aflR)rd  religious  and  moral 
instruction  to  a  congregation* ;  but  they  had  no 
Price  or  Priestley  fitted  to  form  great  political  plans^ 
or  execute  great  political  undertakings :  they  did 
not  possess  the  literary  activity  which,  by  circulat- 
ing arguments  in  favour  x)f  the  dissenters,  through 
periodical  works,  tended  to  render  their  cause  po- 
pular. From  the  geneiral  mass  of  sectarian  literature 
and  exertions,  they  expected  they,  in  common  with 
the  rest,  would  ultimately  obtain  their  wish :  se- 
parated from  such  co-adjutors,  their  efforts,  they 
knew,  must  be  comparatively  feeble,  and,  therefore, 
concluded  would  be  unavailing :  they  never  tried 
the  experiment. 

A  FEW  days  after  this  motion,  lord  Stanhope  pro^  Proposed 
posed  a  bill  "  for  relieving  members  of  the  church  ^^^^ 
of  England  from  sundry  penalties  and  disabiHties,  ILs.. ""' 
to  which  by  the  laws  now  in  force  they  were  liable,  g^^^*^ 
and  for  extending  freedom  in  matters  of  religion  to 
all  persons  (papists  only  excepted),  and  for  other 
purposes  therein  mnetioned."  He  presented  to  their 


*  £ioept  Dfs^  "Bne*  and  Prieallflgr,  I  do  aot  at  present  lecoUect  vnong  the 
sodnian  and  republiean  schisoMtics  any  persoas  of  tvansccndent  fiBius  and 
pvofound  enidilwB»  or  wb»  oeuld  wMi  jvBtio»  be  afllniied  to  swpasa  Dn.  Fov- 
dyce  and  HuBtor,  and  other  presbyteriant  who  are  still  aim* 

lordships 


J 
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CHAP,  lordships  a  sketch  of  all  the  penal  laws  enacted 

^^I: upon  religion,  sorcery,  and  various  other  subjects : 

1789.  he  insisted  that  it  was  both  unjust  and  disgraceful 
to  suffer  these  to  remain  amongst  our  statutes :  he 
proposed,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  repealed ; 
that  all  persons  (papists  excepted  on  account  of 
their  dangerous  and  persecuting  principles)  should 
possess  the  free^  exercise  of  their  faith,  and  by 
speaking,  writing  and  publishing,  be  permitted  to 
investigate  theological  subjects ;  by  preaching  and 
teaching  to  instruct  persons  in  the  duties  of  reli- 
gion, in  such  manner  as  they  should  judge  the  most 
conducive  to  promote  virtue,  the  happiness  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  eternal  felicity  of  mankind.     The 

is  opposed    bill  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  bishops,  as  tending 

bwh^ps,  to  sweep  away  all  order  and  subordination  in  reli- 
gion, and  to  substitute  fanaticism ;  to  unloose  the 
bonds  of  society,  and,  under  pretence  of  establish- 
ing religious  liberty,  to  open  the  door  to  every 
species  of  licentiousness,  neglect,  and  even  con- 
tempt of  Christianity.  Dr.  Horsley  admitted  the 
absurdity  of  some  of  the  penal  laws,  and  their  total 
inapplicability  to  the  present  circumstances  of  so- 
ciety ;  but  he  objected  to  the  bill,  as  he  thought  it 
would  tear  up  the  church  of  England  from  the 
root ;  and  as  the  destruction  of  an  ally  must  neces- 
sarily affect  the  interests  and  existence  of  the 
principal,  it  would  tend  to  destroy  the  very  being 

and  reject-  of  the  EugUsh  cousitutiou :  the  bill  was  rejected  at 

^'  the  second  reading/ 

suve  trade.  By  a  votc  of  the  last  session,  the  consideration  of 
the  slave  trade  having  been  postponed  to  the  pre- 
sent,  the  commons  intended  to  have  resumed  it 


'  Lord  Stanhope,  replying  to  the  bish^K,  said,  that  if  the  reverend  bendi 
would  not  suffer  him  to  load  away  their  rubbidi  by.  cartfuls,  he  would  endea- 
vour to  carry  it  off  in  wheel-barrows;  and  if  that  toode  should  be  resistedi  he 
would  take  it  away  with  a  spade.  Having  soon  after  some  conversation  re- 
specting the  exaction  of  tithes  from  quakers,  in  which  he  differed  from  thechso- 
cellor,  lord  Stanhope  said,  I  shall  t^M^i  the  noble  and  learned  lord  law,  as  I  faave 
this  day  taught  the  bench  of  bishops  religion.     See  FarliameQtary  Debates. 

early> 
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early,  but  the  unforeseen  business  which  occupied  chap. 
the   attention  of  parliament,  from   November  to     ^^^' 
March,  rendered  it  impossible  to  take  it  into  consi-      n89. 
deration,  until  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  for 
fully  discussing  such  an  extensive  and  complicated 
subject.  The  privy  council  had  persevered  in  investi- 
gating the  facts ;  from  them  a  large  and  elaborate 
report  was  presented  to  the  house,  and  several  peti- 
tions,  both  for  and  against  the  proposed  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  were  submitted  to  their  consi- 
deration.    On  the  12th  of  May  Mr.  Wilberforce  in-  Mr.  wiU 
troduced  a  set  of  resolutions,  amounting  to  twelve,  motioTfor 
which  he  deduced  from  the  report  of  the  privy  theaboiu 
council.     Africa  (he  said  in  his  prefatory  speech)  "**"" 
was  a  country  divided  under  many  kingf[,  govern- 
ments, and  laws :  a  great  portion  of  that  region 
was  subjected  to  tyrannical  dominion ;  men  were 
considered  merely  as.  goods  and  property,  and  ar- 
ticles of  sale  and  plunder  like  any  other  mercantile 
wares.     The  kings  and  princes  had  been  purposely 
inspired  with  a  fondness  for  our  commodities ;  they 
waged  war  on  each  other,  and  ravaged  their  own 
country,  in  order  to  procure  thereby  the  captivity 
and  disposal  of  their  countrymen;  and  in  their 
courts  of  law  many  poor  wretches,   though  inno- 
cent, were   condemned  to  servitude.     To  obtain 
a  sufficient  number  of  slaves,  thousands  were  kid- 
napped and  torn  from  their  families   and  their 
country,  and  sentenced  to  misery.    All  these  asser- 
tions (he  said)  were  verified  by  every  history  of 
Africa,  and  now  confirmed  by  the  report  of  the 
privy  council.     He  considered  the  subject,  first,  as 
a  question  of  humanity;  and  secondly,  of  policy. 
From  the  evidence  before  the  council  it  appeared, 
that  the  number  of  slaves  carried  away  from  Africa, 
on  an  average  of  four  years,  amounted  to  thirty- 
eight  thousand  annually :  of  these  by  far  the  greater 
part  was  brought  from  the  inland  country,  and  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  boasts,    AccorcUng  to  the 

information 
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CHAP,  information  that  bad  been  received,  tbe  persons  pur- 
^^^'  chased  for  slaves  <;onsisted  chiefly  of  four  classes : 
2789.  first,  prisoners  taken  in  war:  secondly,  persons 
seized  for  debt,  or  on  account  of  real  or  imputed 
crimes,  particulariv  adultery  and  witchcraft,  in 
which  cases  the  whole  famUies  of  the  captives  were 
frequently  vended  for  the  profit  of  those  by  whom 
they  were  condemned :  thirdly,  domestic  slaves  sold 
for  the  emolument  of  their  masters,  at  the  will  of 
their  owner,  and  in  some  places  on  being  condemned 
by  them  for  real  or  imputed  crimes :  fourthly,  per- 
sons made  slaves  by  various  acts  of  oppression,  vio- 
lence, or  fraud,  committed  either  by  the  princes 
and  chiefs  of  those  countries  on  their  subjects, 
or  private  individuals  on  each  other;  or  by 
Europeans  engaged  in  this  traffic.  The  trade  car- 
ried on  for  the  purpose  of  slaves  had  a  necessary 
tendency  to  cause  frequent  and  cruel  wars  among 
the  nations;  to  produce  unjust  convictions  and  ag- 
gravated punishments  for  pretended  crimes ;  to  en- 
courage acts  of  oppression,  violence,  and  fraud ; 
and  to  obstruct  the  natural  course  of  civilization 
and  improvement  in  those  countries.  He  considered 
the  subject  next  on  the  ground  of  policy :  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa  furnished  several  valuable  articles 
peculiar  to  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  highly 
important  to  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  this 
kingdom.  For  the  slave  trade,  there  might  be  substi- 
tuted an  extensive  commerce,  which  would  equal 
the  profits  of  that  traffic,  and  would  probably  in- 
crease with  the  civilization  and  improvement  that 
would  proceed  from  the  abolition  of  such  a  barba- 
,rous  and  depopulating  merchandize*  The  infec- 
tious distempers  arising  from  the  confinement  of 
the  negroes  rendered  the  slave  trade  more  destruc- 
tive to  British  seamen,  than  other  kinds  of  com* 
merce  on  the  same  coasts,  or  in  equally  torrid  lati- 
tudes. The  mode  of  conveying  blacks  from  Afiica 
necessarily  exposed  them  to  many  grievous  suffer- 
ings, 
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iiigs,  which  no  regulation  could  prevent :  on  their  chap. 
passage,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  before  they  were  -  ^^^'  - 
sold,  great  numbers  perished,  and  proportionably      n89. 
diminished  the  value  of  the  cargo :  diseases  pre- 
vailed with  peculiar  severity  among  negroes  newly 
imported,  and  the  number  of  deaths  far  exceeded 
the  usual  mortality  of  natives.  The  natural  increase 
of  population  among  negroes  in  our  plantations  was 
impeded  by  the  inequality  of  the  sexes  in  the  im- 
portations from  Africa;  the  general  dissoluteness 
of  manners,  and  the  want  of  proper  regulations  for 
the  encouragement  of  marriages,  obstructed  the 
nourishment  of  healthy  children ;  hence,  he  con- 
cluded, that  if  we  obviated  the  causes  which  had 
hitherto  obstructed  the  natural  increase  of  negroes 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  established  regulations  re- 
specting their  food,  health,  and  labour,  without 
diminishing  the  profits  of  the  planter,  no  inconsi- 
derable or  permapent  inconvenience  would  result 
from  discontinuing  the  farther  importation  of  Afri- 
can slaves.     All  impartial  hearers,  or  readers  ca- 
pable of  comprehending  and  appreciating  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce's  view  of  the  slave  trade,  whatever  their 
opinions  might  be  concerning  the  evidence  on  which 
he  grounded  his  reasoning,  agreed  in  esteeming  the 
present  speech  and  propositions  the  ablest,  fullest, 
and  most  masterly  exhibition  of  the  reasons  for 
abolishing  the  traffic,  that  had  been  presented  on 
that  important  subject.    The  defenders  of  the  traf-  iRioqpiw- 
fic  did  not  then  enter  minutely  into  the  question,  ^"^^^ 
but,  confining  themselves  to  some  general  animad-  following 
versions,  postponed  a  detailed  answer  to  the  follow-  *®^'*'"* 
ing  session  ;  to  which  period  it  was  settled  that  far- 
ther consideration  should  be  deferred :  meanwhile, 
the  bill  brought  in  by  sir  William  Dolben,  for  re- 
gulating the  transportation  of  slaves  from  Africa 
to  the  W  est  India  islands,  was  by  another  act  con- 
tinued and  amended. 
In  the  beginning  of  June,  lord  Sidney  resigned  ^[^  ^^ 

the  ^'  *** 
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the  office  of  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  depart- 
ment, and  Mr.  Grenville  was  appointed  to  supply 
his  place.     The  speaker's  chair  being  thus  vacant, 
Mr.  Henry  Addington,  member  for  Berkshire,  was 
proposed  for  that  office  by  the  friends  of  the  minis- 
ters, and  sir  Gilbert  Elliot  by  opposition  :  the  elec- 
tion was  carried  in  favour  of  Mr.  Addington,  by  a 
majority  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen  to  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-two.     On   the  11th   of  June,  Mr. 
Pitt  opened  to  the  house  his   financial    scheme 
for  the  year :  the  permanent  income  declared  ne- 
cessary by  the  committee  of  I786  to  defray  the  an- 
nual demands,  was  15,500,000/. ;  for  the  last  two 
years  the  income  had  exceeded  that  sum  78,000/., 
but  the  expences  of  the  preceding  year,  the  arma- 
ment, the  discharge  of  the  prince  of  Wales's  debts, 
the  sums  bestowed  on  the  loyalists,  and  other  un- 
foreseen contingencies,  had  greatly  exceeded  the 
usual  peace  establishment :  from  these  causes  the 
total  amount  of  the  supplies  required  for  the  current 
year  amounted  to  5,730,000/.,  besides  the  annual 
renewal  of  exchequer  bills :  the  minister  informed 
the  house,  that  to  provide  this  supply,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  resources,  a  loan  for  a  million  would 
be  necessary :  this  sum  he  proposed  to  borrow  on 
a  tontine,  by  which  means  the  incumbrance  would 
in  time  be  removed  without  any  permanent  aug- 
mentation of  the  public  debt.     As  the  necessity 
of  the  loan  arose,  not  from  a  defalcation  of  income, 
but  from  temporary  increase  of  expenditure,  the 
minister  contended,  that  no  fair  argument  could  be 
adduced  from  it,  tending  to  discredit  accounts  that 
our  finances  were  flourishing,  or  to  diminish  the 
probability  of  reducing  the  national  incumbrances. 
To  pay  the  interest  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  for 
the  sum  now  borrowed,  and  also  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency of  56,000/.  incurred  by  the  repeal  of  the 
shop-tax,  Mr.  Pitt  stated,  that  new  taxes  would  be 
wanted  to  the  amount  of  100,000/. ;  for  this  pur- 
pose 
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pose  he  proposed  to  add  one  halfpenny; tp  the  stamp  chap. 
duties  on  every  newspaper,  and  sixpence  additional  ^^^'  . 
on  each  advertisement ;  fresh  duties  also  upon  cards  ^'^89. 
and  dice,  upon  probates  of  wills,  and  upon  horses 
and  carriages.  The  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Sheridan  en-  ^', ?**''■ 
deavoured  to  establish  the  following  propositions :  his  ^jZ- 
that,  for  the  three  last  years,  the  expenditure  has  *><>»*• 
exceeded  the  income  two  millions,  and  may  be  ex- 
pected to  do  so  for  three  years  to  come  :  that  no 
progress  has  hitherto  been  made  in  the  reduction 
of  the  public  debt :  that  there  is  no  ground  for  ra- 
tional expectation  that  any  progress  can  be  made 
without  a  considerable  increase  of  the  annual  in- 
come, or  reduction  of  the  expenses.  The  com- 
mittee had  declared,  upon  a  comparison  between 
the  income  and  expenditure,  that  the  former  would 
be  adequate  to  the  lattet  without  a  loan :  a  loan 
had,  however,  taken  place.  The  committee  had 
declared  that  the  annual  income  would  amount  to 
a  specific  sum ;  but  on  an  average  of  three  years 
therie  had  been  a  deficiency  :  that  the  expenditure 
exceeded  the  income  he  endeavoured  to  prove  from 
calculating  probabilities,  instead  of  detailing  items ; 
and  adopted  the  same  hypothetical  mode  of  argu- 
ment tp  support  his.  other  positions.  ^  In  stating 
both  income  and  expenditure,  he  took  into  the  ac- 
count on  the  one  hand  the  yearl786  of  diminis[hed 
productiveness  from  a  temporary  cause,  the  reduc- 
tion of  duties,  in  consequence  of  a  commercial 
treaty,  that  so  soon  compensated  this  diminution 
of  receipt :  on  the  other  the  year  of  1788,  a  period 
of  expenditure  beyond  the  usual  demands  in  time 
of  peace  ;  and  thus  endeavoured  to  make  subjects 
specially  circumstanced  the  foundation  of  a  general 
average.  Mr.  Grenville,  from  plain  facts  and  au- 
thentic documents,  detected,  and  clearly  exposed 
the  sophistical  reasoning  of  extraordinary  genius, 

*  See  Parliamentary  Debates*  June  U,  1789. 
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CHAP,  exercised  in  forming  an  hypothesis  inimical  to  pa- 
^^^'     litical  adversaties.  ^ 

1789.  To  increase  the  revenue  by  the  farther  pre- 
KUforni^-  vention  of  frauds,.  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  a  bill  for 
jectiiigto-  transferring  the  duties  on  tobacco  from  the 
«xci8e.  customs  to  the  excise:  tobacco,  .being  a  com- 
modity of  general  consumption,  might  be  ren- 
dered a  productive  source  of  revenue,  but  under 
the  present  regulations  and  duties  was  an  article  of 
smuggling,  and  indeed  the  principal  subject  of  con- 
traband trade,  since  the  late  act  concerning  tea, 
wines,  and  spirits.  It  appeared  on  inquiry  and  in- 
vestigation, that  one  half  of  the  tobacco  consumed 
in  the  kingdom  was  smuggled^  and  that  the  revenue 
was  defrauded  by  this  means  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  800,000/.  To  remedy  this  evil  the  most 
effectual  means  would  be'  to  subject  the  greater  part 
of  the  duty  on  tobacco  to  the  survey  of  excise  :  the 

{peculiar  benefit  of  this  change  in  uie  mode  of  col« 
ection,  as  a  detail  of  the  proceeds  proved,  had  been 
very  clearly  exemplified  in  the  article  of  wine  :  the 
manufacturers  would  no  doubt  make  objections  to 
the  present  proposition,  as  dealers  in  wine  had  done 
respecting  the  change  in  the  duties  upon  their  mer- 
chandize :  but  though  they  were  to  be  heard  with 
candour,  assertions  affecting  their  own  interests  were 
to  be  scrutinized  with  strictness,  and  to  be  no  farther 
admitted  than  they  were  supported  with  collateral 
proof.  While  the  bill  affecting  their  commodity  was 
pending,  dealers  in  wine  ha^  asserted  confidently^ 
that,  under  the  restrictions,  they  could  not  cany 
on  their  trade :  the  house  at  that  time  thought  their 
reasoning  insufficient,  and  tried  the  experiment ;  the 
result  had  been,  that  the  trade  bad  increased  to  an 
astonishing  degree.  The  plan  was  controverted  on 
general  and  special  ground ;  by  exposing  British 
subjects  to  summary  inspection  and  summary  trials, 

"  See  ParUamentary  Debated^  June  11,  1789. 
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the  extension  of  the  excise  laws  was  inconsistent  chap. 
with  the  principles  of  the  constitution  :  there  was  a     ^^^' 
peculiar  hardship  in  subjecting  this  manufacture  to      nfii9. 
the  excise,  and  the  total  lc«s  of  the  trade  itself  would 
probably  be  the  consequence :  the  variations  in  the 
weight  of  tobacco,  during  the  process  of  its  manu- 
facture, were  so  inconceivably  grea-t,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  uncertain,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  officers  of  the  excise  to  take  any  account  of 
stock,  which  might  not  subject  the  retailer,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  a  ruinous  excess  of  duty,  or  on  the 
other,  to  fines  and  forfeitures  equally  pernicious .: 
there  were,  moreover,  valuable  secrets  possessed  by 
manufacturers  of  tobacco  and  snuff' ;  these  would 
be  inevitably  exposed  to  the  discovery  of  excisemen, 
among  whom  there  might  be  persons  capable  of 
profiting  by  such  an  opportunity.     A  loud  clamour  Popular 
was  echoed  through  the  country  against  the  exten-  ag^n**s7it. 
sion  of  the  excise,  as  an  unconstitutional  and  op- 
pressive   measure,    and  an  infraction   of  British 
liberty;  but  such  trite  declamation  did  not  influence 
legislature.     The  bill,  in  its  passage  through  the 
houses,    underwent  various    modifications;    after  it  is  passed 
which  it  received  the  royal  assent.  '"***  ^  **'^' 

On  the  1st  of  July,  Mr.  Dundas  presented  to  Progressive 
the  house  a  statement  of  Indian  finance:  from  this  Jf'i'^du^ 
account  it  appeared,  that  the  annual  revenues,  after  stated  by 
defraying  the  expense  of  the  different  settlements,  ^:  ^"»- 
amounted  to  1,848,000/. ;  that  the  interest  of  the 
debt  was  480,700/.  and  the  principal  7,604,000/. ; 
the  excess  of  the  revenue  beyond  the  interest  was 
1,367,300/.  to  be  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  their 
debt.    A  petition  was  soon  after  presented  from  the 
company,  praying  that  they  might  be  permitted  to 
add  one  million  to  their  capital  stock.     This  appli- 
cation was  supported  by  Mr.  Dundas,  who  affirmed 
that,  upon  a  supposition  of  the  final  extinction  of 

*  Some,  of  these,  it  was  afJinnedt  had  been  purchased  at  upwards  of  lOyOOQf. 

I  2  their 
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CHAP.'  their  charter  in  1794,  their  effects  in  Europe  would 
^^^'  overbalance  their  debts  by  the  sum  of  350,000/. ; 
1789.  and  that  with  respisct  to  their  debts  in  India,  they 
would  go  along  with  the  territory,  and  be  very 
readily  undertaken  by  those  into  whosoever  hands 
the  possession  of  that  territory  might  come.  A  bill 
to  enable  the  company  to  carry  the  prayer  of  their 
petition  into  effect  was  brought  in,  and  passed 
through  both  houses  with  little  opposition. 

Slow  pro-        The  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings  proceeded  very  sloWly ; 

fS^^""  it  was  the-  20th   of  April  before  the  court  was 

triftU  resumed)  and  a  charge  was  then  opened  by  Mr. 
Burke,  relative  to  the  corrupt  receipt  of  money*  In 
the  course  of  this  accusation,  having  occasion  to 
mention  Nundcomar,  Mr.  Burke  said,  that  Mr. 
Hastings  had  murdered  Nundcomar  by  the  hands 
of  sir  Elijah  Impey.  As  the  proceedings  concern- 
ing this  rajah  made  no  part  of  the  charges  which 
the  managers  were  appointed  to  conduct  against 
Mr.  Hastings,  the  defendant  petitioned  the  house 
either  to  bring  forward  and  prosecute  the  allegation 
in  a  specific  article,  or  to  restrain  their  manager 
jfrom  assertions  totally  irrelevant  to  the  business 
entrusted  to  the  prosecutors.  A  proposition  of 
censure  was  moved  against  Mr.  Burke,  as  having 
exceeded  the  authority  vested  in  him  by  the  com- 
mons, and  employed  words  which  ought  not  to 
have  been  used.  The  motion  occasioned  a  warm 
debate,  in  which  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Burke  con- 
tended, that  the  complaint  was  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disgusting  the  managers  with  the  office 
.  which  they  had  undertaken ;  that  if  admitted  it 
would  so  narrow  their  ground  of  procedure  as  to 
•  defeat  the  purposes  of  justice.  Those  who  thought 
his  expressions  blameable,  insisted  that  in  no  cri- 
minal process  could  the  imputation  of  a  crime  not 
prosecuted,  and  consequently  by  the  law  presumed 
not  to  exist,  tend  to  the  attainment  of  justice. 
The  matter  of  the  charges  was  definite;  to  them 

II  only 
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only  was  the  accuser  to  speak,  and  to  them  only  c  h  a  p. 
could  the  defendant  answer  :  an  assertion  of  extra-  ^^^ 
neous  guilt  without  an  opportunity  of  denial,  tended  i^^a. 
to  produce  an  unfavourable  impression  that  might 
aflfect  the  opinion  of  some  judges  on  the  real  mat- 
ter of  the  charges.  The  proposed  motion,  intro- 
duced by  the  marquis  of  Graham|  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  one  hundred  and  Ihirty-five.  The  pro- 
ceedings respecting  Mr.  Hastings  underwent  very 
virulent  invectives  in  periodical  journals ;  one  of 
these  had  the  hardihood  to  assert,  that  "  the  trial 
of  Mr.  Hastings  was  to  be  put  off  to  another  session, 
unless  the  house  of  lords  had  spirit  enough  to  put 
an  end  to  so  shameful  a  business  /'*  This  paragraph 
being  complained  of  in  the  house,  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  the  attorney-general  should  be  di- 
rected to  prosecute  the  printer.  ^  A  bill  was  this 
year  introduced  into  parliament  to  establish  a  per- 
petual anniversary  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God, 
for  having  by  the  glorious  revolution  delivered  this 
nation  from  arbitrary  power,  and  to  commemorate 
annually  the  confirmation  of  the  people's  rights. 
After  passing  the  house  of  commons  it  was  rejected 
by  the  lords,  on  the  ground  of  being  unnecessary, 
as  the  service  of  the  5th  of  November  had  been 
altered  for  the  express  purpose  of  commemorating 
that  glorious  event. 

On  the  11th  of  August  ended  the  longest 
session  which  the  history  has  hitherto  recorded, 
after  having  continued  almost  nine  months  with- 
out interruption.  The  chancellor,  by  his  ma- 
jesty's command,  prorogued  the  houses,  and  de- 
livered a  short  speech  containing  his  majesty's 
thanks   for    the  attention  manifested    to   public 

^  In  the  course  of  the  converaation  to  which  this  motion  gave  rise*  Mr. 
Burke  read  from  one  of  the  public  prints  a  curious  paper,  purporting  to  be  a 
bill  of  charges  made  by  the  editor  upon  major  Scott,  for  sundry  articles  in- 
serted in  the  paper  on  his  account,  lliey  chiefly  consisted  of  speeches,  letters, 
and  paragraphs^  composed  by  him ;  and  amongst  the  rest  was  this  singular 
article :  For  attacking  the  veracity  of  Mr,  JBurke,  Js.  6d. 

X  3  business. 
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CHAP,  business,  and  the  supplies  which  were  granted  : 
^^^'  though  the  good  offices  of  his  majesty  and  his 
1783.  allies  had  not  hitherto  been  effectual  for  restoring 
the  general  tranquillity,  yet  the  farther  extension 
of  hostilities  had  been  prevented,  and  the  situation 
of  affairs  abroad  promised  to  this  country  the  un- 
interrupted enjoy i]pent  of  peace. 
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Coniinental  affairs,  —  The  year  1 789  event/id  to  the  civiKzecF 
world. — Change  in  the  relaiive  policy  of  France  and  Austria- 

—  Profound  policy  ofKaunitz  in  the  treaty  of  Austria  with 
France.  — Imperial  confederacy — produces  the  defensix)e  al^ 
liance  of  Britain,  HoUandj  and  Prussia.  - —  State  of  the 
belligerent  pamers.  —  Character  of  the  sultan. — His  deaths 

—  Succeeded  by  Selim.  —  Change  of  counsels^  and  efpscts  on 
.    military  operations. — Successes  of  the  Russians  and  Aus^ 

trians.  —  They  respectively  capture  Bender  and  Belgrade. 

—  Ottoman  empire  in  darker.  —  Sweden. — Distresses  of 
Gtistavus. —  J^ffbrts  of  his  genius  and  courage  for  extrico;^ 
tion.  —  Miners   of  Dalecarlia.  —  The  Danes   invade 
Sweden.  —  British  policy  induces  the  Danes  to  retreat.  — 
Gustavus  suppresses  mutiny  and  faction.  —  He  cfmfirms  his 
popularity/.  —  He  directs  his  whole  energies  against  Russia. 
— Military  and  naval  campaign  between  Sweden  and  Russia.^ 
— Commotions  in  the  Netherlands.  — State  and  constitution  of 
these pravinces.'-^JosepKs  violent  desire  of  change  under  the 
name  of  reform.  —  Innovations  in  the  ecclesiastical  establish' 
ment.  -—  Suppression  of  religious  orders^  —  and  confiscation 
of  their  property.  —  Suppression  of  ancient,  veneratedj  and 
beneficial  customs. —  Change  of  judicial  forms  and  proceed" 
ings.  —  Arbitrary  system  introduced.  —  Subversion  of  the 
established  legislature.  —  Progress  of  despotism  trampling 
liberty  and  franchises.  —  Joseph  considers  his  Flemish  sub- 
jects merely  as  sources  of  revenue.  —  Remonstrances  of  the 

Netherlanders. — Meeting  of  the  States.  — Deputies  are  sent 
to  Vienna.  —  Joseph  pretends  to  grant  their  requests.  — 
Sends  general  Dtdton  to  the  Netherlands.  —  Despotic  con- 
duct rf  that  officer.  —  Effects  of  his  tyranny.  —  Farther 
cruelty  and  rMery  by  Joseph.  —  The  Flemings  resolve  en 
forcible  resistance.  —  Declaration  of  rights.  —  The  patriots 

I  4  defeats 
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defeat  the  Austrian  troojp^.  —  T^^  fatm  ihemseh)e$  into  a 
federal  republic. 

• 

^xiAh*  ^HE  suiirmer  of  I789  teemed  with  events  of 
— ^         greater  importance  to  the  civilized  world,  than 
1789 event-  ^^Y  which  are  recorded  in  modern  history.  Causes 
dviS^*     that  had  long  secretly  operated  and  gradually  in- 
worid.        creased  in  force,  now  manifested  themselves  in  the 
most  stupendous  effects.      Before,   however,  the 
history  proceeds  to  the  principal  transaction  which 
will  render  the  year  1789  for  ever  memorable,  it  is 
proper  to  carry  the  narrative  to  other  subjects  that 
may  illustrate  the  collateral  and  relative  state  of 
other  countries  at  the  time  in  which  a  system  com- 
menced, that  changed  not  only  the  policy  but  the 
opinion,  sentiments,  and  character  of  continental 
Europe. 
S^^dSile       During  the  last  thirty  years  a  very  important 
policy  of     alteration  had  taken  place  in  the, political  relations 
A^"^  of- the  continent.     Through  a  great  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,    and  the  whole  of  the  seven- 
teenth, th6  wars  which  agitated  the  Christian  world 
arose    chiefly  from    the  contending  ambition  of 
France  and  of  Austria.     At  the  accession  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,   both  the  royal  and  imperial 
princes  of  Austria  had  begun  to  decline  from  that 

Eower  which  the  family  had  possessed  under  one 
ead.  The  infatuated  bigotry  of  Philip  undid 
much  of  what  the  skilful  policy  of  Charles  had  done ; 
nevertheless,  the  dynasty,  in  the  dominions  of  both 
the  sovereigns  retained  a  power  very  formidable  to 
their  neighbours.  To  impair  the  strength  of  the 
house  of  Austria  was  thie  principal  object  of  Henry 
IV.  in  his  foreign  politics.  His  successors,  as  we  have 
seen*  throughout  the  seventeenth  century,  pursued 
this  policy,  and  with  such  efficacy  as  to  render  the 

'         *  See  the  Introduction  to  this  history. 
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French  monarchy  far  superior  to  the  combined  do-  c  h  a  p, 
minions  of  the  two  Austrian  branches.  In  the  sue-  -_^^^^' 
cessive  wafs  of  Louis  the  "XIIl.  and  XIV.  against     i789. 
Spain  and  Austrian  Germany,  France  made  large 
acquisitions ;  and  that  war,  which  was  more  fatal  to 
her  than  any  which  she  had  encountered  in  modern 
times,    secured  to  her  princes  the  kingdom  and 
dominions  of  Spain.     This  was  the  most  disastrous 
blow  which   France   ever  gave  to  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  appeared  to  threaten  her  rapid  humi- 
liation.      But    the  maritime  ambition   of  France 
having  driven  her  to  pernicious  contests  with  Eng- 
land,  arrested  the  progress  of  her  continental  ad- 
vantages ^ :  she  required  a  long  interval  of  peace 
after  the   death   of  Louis   XIV.  to  recruit    her 
strength  ;  and  at  the  demise  of  the  emperor  Charles 
VI.  she  was  recovered  from  her  losses,  and  suflS- 
ciently  potent  to  annoy  her  neighbours.     A  new 
co-operator  now  arose  against  the  house  of  Austria ; 
the  king  of  Prussia  on  the  one  side  aggrandized 
himself  at  the  expense  of  Maria  Theresa,  while  ' 
France  pressed  her  on  the  other ;  and  at  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  empress-queen  found  her 
hereditary  dominions  curtailed,  and  her  strength 
impaired.     For  a  qentury  and  a  half  Austria  had 
been  progressively  losing ;  her  maritime  ally  had 
been  unifprmly  victorious :  but  the  naval  triumphs   • 
of  Britain  had  not  averted  disaster  from  Austria. 
Such  was  the  general  series  of  policy  and  events 
when  Kaunitz  came  to  be  the  minister  of  the 
empress-queen.    The  penetrating  and  comprehen-  Profound 
sive  genius  of  that  celebrated  statesman  saw,  that  Kau^^ 
in  the  whole  result  of  contention  Austria  was  really  in  the  treaty 
not  a  match  for  France  j  and  that  if  she  persisted  withpS^. 
in  enmity  to  that  kingdom,  she  not  only  would  be 
totally   unable  to  recover  her  losses,    but  must 

^  The  impolicy  of  the  Frendi  contests  with  England  is  placed  in  a  veiy 
striking  light  by  Soulavie»  a  writer  afterwards  at  the  Court  of  Bonaparte. 
See  his  Memoirs  of  Louis  XVI.  passim. 

incur 
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CHAP,  incur  greater.  He  conceived  a  design  which,  he 
^^^^'  trusted,  would  restore  the  splendor  of  Austria,  and 
1789.  might  permit  France  to  embark  in  projects  that  he 
knew  to  be  agreeable  to  her  inclinations,  but  was 
convinced  would  reduce  her  resources,  and  leave  to 
her  less  strength  for  continental  advancement.  *^ 
Hence  arose  the  treaty  of  17^6  with  France,  which 
suffered  Austria,  instead  of  acting  on  the  defensive, 
to  resume  her  offensive  ambition  ;  and  though  her 
projects  were  defeated  for  the  time  by  the  genius 
and  heroism  of  Frederic,  yet  her  means  of  in- 
fluence and  aggrandizement  were  essentially  in- 
creased by  her  amity  with  France.  The  want  of 
a  continental  rival  encouraged  France  to  direct 
her  principal  efforts  to  a  favourite  object,  that  she 
never  could  nor  can  obtain :  she  hoped  to  overpower 
the  naval  strength  of  the  mistress  of  the  ocean : 
failed  in  the  extravagant  and  impracticable  at- 
tempts, and  wasted  at  sea  that  strength  which 
might  have  made  her  irresistible  by  land ;  and  thus 
the  diminution  of  the  resources  and  power  of  France 
was,  as  Kaunitz  foresaw  **,  the  consequence  of  her 
connection  with  her  ancient  rival,  while  Austria  by 
the  exhaustion  of  her  neighbour  was  able  to  avail 
herself  of  the  plundering  projects  of  Russia  and 
Prussia ;  and  the  dismemberment  of  Pojand  was 
evidently  one  fruit  of  Kaunitz's  scheme.  By  the 
American  war  France  was  so  much  enfeebled,  as  in 
a  great  degree  to  have  lost  her  former  efficiency  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  The  ancient  opponent  of 
Austrian  ambition  having  thus  discontinued  her  ef- 
^mp^  forts,  Joseph  now  hoped  by  his  co-operation  with 
^^  ***^^  the  other  principal  potentate  of  the  continent,  that 
he  would  share  the  spoils  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
strip  Prussia  of  her  late  acquisitions,  extend  the 
Austrian  influence  in  Germany,  and  raise  his  family 
to  an  extent  of  dominion  and  splendor  unparalleled 

'  See  Soulavie's  Memoirs  of  Louis  XVI.  vol.  iii.  chap.  8. 
^  See  Soulavie^jMi5nm. 
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since  Charles  V.    In  this  expectation  he  had  com-  chap. 
menced  the  war,  and  notwithstanding  the  untoward     ^^^^' 
events  of  the  preceding  campaign,  he  still  trusted      ^89. 
that  he  would  ultimately  succeed  in  his  protects  of 
lawless  spoliation.     The  principle  of  British  inter- 
ference in  continental  politics  was  uniform ;  to  pre- 
vent any  other  potentate  from  acquiring  such  an 
accession  of  power  as  might  endanger  the  indepen- 
dence  of  Europe,  and  the  security  of  these  realms. 
The  application  of  this  principle  led  the  English  produce* 
cabinet  to  inspirit  measures  of  defence  against  the  ^ve  dii!^ce 
imperial  aggressors;  and  in  such  circumstances  to  of  Britain, 
combine  with  Prussia,  which  was  the  most  interested,  ^Ji^^ia. 
disposed,  and  able  to  repel  the  ambitious  confede- 
racy. Frederic  WiUiam  very  readily  assented;  thence 
arose  the  defensive  alliance,  whose  political  counsels 
and  efforts  directed  and  invigorated  the  military 
preparations  of  the  nations  that  were  at  war  with 
Austria  and  Russia ;  but  the  ignorance  and  barbarity 
of  one  of  the  belligerent  maintainers  of  national  in- 
dependence, prevented  her  from  steadily  following 
the  advice  of  British  wisdom. 

We  left  the  emperor  returned  to  Vienna  with  ^!^^^ 
disappointment  and  disgust,  because  a  war  contrary  powST" 
to  justice  and  policy  had  produced  disaster  and  dis- 
grace ;  Russia  profiting  by  his  efforts,  in  employing 
so  great  a  part  of  the  strength  of  her  enemy,  and 
enabled  to  make  a  powerful  impression  on  the 
Turkish  dominions.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  of 
Oczakow,  the  campaign  of  I788  had  been  on  the 
whole  favourable  to  the  Ottomans :  the  advantages 
on  the  Danube  compensated  the  loss  upon  the 
Neister.  The  ability  of  the  vizier  had  invigorated 
and  formed  his  troops,  restored  the  military  charac 
ter  of  the  Ottomans,  and  displayed  itself  in  policy  5 

as  well  as  in  war ;  but  the  talents  and  virtues  of  this 
minister  were  misrepresented  by  envy,  and  misap- 
preh  ended  by  ignorance :  conduct,  not  only  wise 
but  necjsssary,  was  imputed  to  weakness  and  pusil- 
lanimity. 
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lanimity.  One  man,  however,  at  court  v^bb  able  to 
appreciate  his  merits ;  this  was  the  sultan  himself, 
Abdulharaet,  a  prince  of  a  very  different  character 
from  those  who  usually  filled  the  Turkish  throne  : 
far  irom  the  gross  ignorance  that  commonly  marked 
the  Ottoman  despots,  he  was  distinguished  for  intel- 
ligence and  information :  instead  of  ferocity,  cruel- 
ty, and  barbarity,  leading  fJgatures  in  his  chai'acter 
were  humanity  and  beneficence :  he  was  convers- 
ant in  the  .languages  and  sciences  of  several  Chris- 
tian countries :  he  spoke  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
French  tongues  with  considerable  fluency,  and  un- 
derstood  them  all  perfectly :  he  delighted  greatly 
in  perusing  European  books,  and  conversing  with 
European  men ;  and  his  favourite  subjects  of  dis- 
course and  study  were  history  and  politics.  Such 
abilities,  acquirements,  and  dispositions,  were  not  the 
mpst  favourable  to  admiration,  of  either  the  gloomy 
superstition  or  savage  despotism  of  his  empire. 
As  a  prudent  sovereign  he  scrupulously  adhered  to 
thjB  established  forms  of  his  country's  religion ;  but 
by  persons  who  were  well  acquainted  with  his  acute- 
ness,  he  was  conjectured  not  to  be  without  a  per- 
ception of  its  absurdities :  he  saw  and  deeply  la- 
mented the  dreadful  vices  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment and  institutions,  but  kniew  them  to  be  so  in- 
terwoven with  the  sentiments,  opinions%  and  cha- 
racters of  mussulmen,  that  any  attempt  to  effect  a 
reform  would  be  unavailing,  until  the  people  them- 
selves should  undergo  a  complete  revolution :  what 
he  could  not  correct  in  principle,  he  endeavoured 
to  moderate  in  practice :  to  improve  his  subjects, 
and  to  prepare  them  gradually  for  beneficial  change, 
he  encouraged  industry  and  the  arts,  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  manufactures.  He  abhorred  the 
janizaries,  as  a  body  of  men  insolent  and  oppi^j^ssive 
to  his  subjects,  and  dangerous  to  himself}  and  had 


^  Annual  Register.  1789. 
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projected  the  formation  of  a  regular  army  on  the  chap. 
European  model,  which   might  have  afforded  the    ^^^^' 
means  of  internal  tranquillity  and  of  defence  from      ^789. 
foreign  attack,  without  enslaving  the  people  and 
endangering  the  sovereign.     In  his  grand  vizier  he 
found  a  very  able  counsellor  and  co-adjutor :  when 
that  officer  returned  from  the  army  to  the  capital, 
a  violent  faction  having  sought  his, destruction,  the 
sultan  ordered  him  to  be  arrested,  not  with  a  view 
to   inflict  summary  punishment,  according  to  the 
usual  mode  of  the  Turkish  emperors,  but  to  make 
him  stand  a  fair  and  impartial  trial :  the  result  was 
an  honourable  acquittal ;   soon  after  which  he  re- 
turned to  the  army  to  make  dispositions  for  the 
approaching  campaign.     On  the   17th   of  April  Hisdwuiu 
1789,  the   Turkish  empire  experienced  a  misfor-' 
tune,  productive  in  its  consequences  of  the  greatest 
calamities   and  humiliation;    Abdulhamet  being 
suddenly  seized  with  a  fit  in  the  street,  dropped 
down,  and  after  languishing  a  few  hours  expired. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Selim,  of  whom  succeeded 
great  hopes  had  been  entertained,  as  he  was  edu-    ^     *™' 
<;ated  under  the  eye  and  direction  of  his  excellent 
uncle :  but  the  first  act  of  his  reign  by  no  means 
confirmed  the  expectations  in  his  favour ;  the  most 
tyrannical  rapacity  manifested  itself  in  his  conduct: 
its  first  victim  was  Jussu  Pacha,  the  illustrious  grand 
vizier ;  this  minister  possessing  wealth  to  the  amount 
of  about  a  million  sterling,  was  seized  at  the  head 
of  the  grand  army,  conveyed  prisoner  to  Constanti- 
nople, sentenced  to  banisnmentandthe  forfeiture  of 
his  treasures :  on  his  way  to  his  place  of  exile  he 
was  murdered,  his  head  was  brought  in  triumph  to 
the  sultan,  and  by  his  orders  hung  up  to  grace  the 
gates  of  the  seraglio.    Confiscation  and  execution 
were  the  daily  acts  of  the  young  despot ;  every 
wise  measure  of  his  uncle  was  changed,  and,  except 
the  grand  admiral,  every  able  ofiicer  and  wise  coun« 
seUor  was  displaced :  the  Turkish  empire  rising  to 

ancient 
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CHAP,  ancient  glory  under  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  one 
^^^^'  ruler,  was,  by  the  vice  and  folly  of  another,  soon 
1789.  precipitated  to  a  lower  abyss  of  disgrace  and  disaster 
Change  of  than  it  had  ever  experienced.  The  bashaw  of 
Mdl^wts  Widin  was  appointed  grand  vizier,  and  soon  showed 
on  military  how  totaUv  Unqualified  he  was  to  supply  the  place 

operations.        r»  i  •  j  a       aU  j*  • 

of  his  predecessor.  As  the  preceding  campaign 
had  been  successful  against  the  emperor,  and  un- 
successful against  the  Russians,  the  late  vizier  had 
proposed  for  the  present  campaign  an  offensive  war 
against  the  Austrians,  to  improve  the  advantages 
already  obtained,  and  a  defensive  warfate  against 
the  Russians,  to  prevent  their  farther  progress: 
the  young  sultan  and  his  minister,  to  show  that 
they  would  be  governed  entirely  by  their  own  coun- 
sels, reversed  the  plans  of  their  predecessors,  and  by 
a  most  preposterous  policy  determined  to  attack  the 
conquerors,  and  defend  themselves  against  the  van- 
quished * ;  and  on  this  scheme  they  concerted  their 
operations.  The  grand  vizier  promised  to  retrieve 
Oczakow,  and  marched  northward  for  that  pur- 
pose :  the  Russians,  under  general  Kamenskoi,  being 
placed  on  the  borders  of  Bessarabia,  not  only  pro- 
tected Oczakow,  but  endangered  Bender:  the 
grand  Russian  army,  under  the  princes  Potemkin 
and  Repnin,  was  stationed  between  the  Bog  and  the 
Neister,  to  cover  their  late  conquest  and  make  far- 
ther  advances.  A  plan  of  much  better  concert  was 
this  year  contrived  and  executed  between  the  Au- 
strians and  Russians,  than  in  the  former :  the  em- 
Suc^Hesof  peror  prepared,  as  before,  four  armies ;  his  own 
■ills  ud  health  did  not  admit  of  his  taking  the  command  in 
Austrians.  persou,  but  hc  prevailed  on  old  marshal  Haddick  to 
head  his  grand  army,  which  was  destinM  to  act  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Belgrade.  The  troops  next 
in  force,  the  scene  of  whose  exertions  was  to  be  the 
north-west  frontiers  of  Turkey  near  Croatia  and  the 

f  See  Annual  Register,  1789^  chap.  vii. 
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river  Save,  he  placed  under  marshal  Loudon  :  the  chap. 
prince  of.Saxe  Coburg  took  the  lead  on  the  side  of    ^^^^' 
Moldavia,  and  co-operated  with  the  Russian  general      i789. 
Suwarrow ;  between  him  and  the  grand  Austrian 
army  the  prince  Hohenloe  commanded  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Wallachia  to  carry  on  a  war  of  posts  and 
skirmishes,  apd  to  act  in  concert  with  either  the 
forces  to  his  right  or  left,  as  occasion  might  require  : 
thus,  from  Oczakow  to  Dalmatia,  from  the  north- 
em  extremity  of  the  Euxine  to  the  Adriatic,  a 
line  of  armies  extended   along  the  whole  fron- 
tier of  Turkey,  amounting  to  three  hundred  thou- 
sand brave  men,  well  disciplined,  commanded  by 
skilful  generals,  and  so  stationed  as  to  act  with  the 
most  perfect  concert.     Against  such  a  confede- 
racy of  force  ^  and  skill   had  the   Turks  to   con- 
tend ;  by  wickedness  and  infatuation,  deprived  of 
the  leaders  and  counsellors  who  could  have  best 
directed  their  efforts.     The  prince  of  Saxe  Coburg 
first  retrieved  the  honour  of  the  Austrian  arms  in 
this  war :  a  Turkish  seraskier,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  being  encamped  near 
Focksan,  a  fortified  town  in  Wallachia,  the  prince 
of  Coburg,  with  a  much  inferior  force,  attacked 
him  in  his  camp,  and  gained  a  complete  victory ; 
the  seraskier  himself,  with  a  number  of  his  principal 
officers  were  taken  prisoners ;  above  five  thousand 
of  his  men  were  killed  or  captured ;   the  whole 
army  was  dispersed  and  ruined,  while  the  artillery 
and  spoils  of  the  camp,  with  the  town  of  Focksan, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.     In  Bessara- 
bia the  Turks  engaged  in  a  number  of  small  and 
desultory  t>attles,  in  which  they  were  generally  de- 
feated..   The  vizier  seeing  no  hopes  of  making  good 
his  boast  respecting  Oczakow,  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, with  the  grand  Turkish  army,  took  a  western 
direction,  and  came  to  the  heart  of  Wallachia.  The 
prince  of  Saxe  Coburg  and  marshal  Suwarrow, 
having  marched  southwards  with  an  army  consist- 
ing 
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CHAP,  ing  of  near  thirty  thousand  men,  attacked  the  Turk- 
^^^^"    ish  host,  that  amounted  to  ninety  thousand,  near 
1789.      Martineste,  and  with  little  difficulty  or  loss  gained 
one  of  the  most  signal  victories  recorded  in  modem 
history :  ten  thousand  were  killed  on  the  spot,  the 
rout  and  dispersion  was  compleite ;  cessation  of  pur- 
suit from  the  conquerors  only  saved  the  slaughter 
from  being  general ;  and  the  whole  camp,  including 
the  grand  vizier's  tent  and  equipage,  an  immense 
quantity  of  stores,  furniture,  provisions,  and  ammu- 
nition, were  among  the  spoils  of  the  conquerors. 
The  fugitives  hastened  across  the  Danube,  execrat- 
ing their  general,  to  whose  folly  and  misconduct 
they  imputed  their  disaster ;  they  reminded  him  of 
his  boasts,  and  coilipared  these  with  his  actual  per- 
formance. ^     The  victors  pursuing  their  advantage, 
captured  Bucharest,  the  capital  of  Wallachia,  with 
the  fortress  of  Cyemitz,  and  reduced  the  greater 
part  of  the  province.     Near  Bender  the  Turks  dis- 
played great  valour  in  several  encounters  under 
Hassan  Bey;  but  engaging  in  a  pitched  battle,  after 
a  very  obstinate  contest,  they  were  entirely  defeated: 
in  consequence  of  this  victory  prince  Potemkin  laid 
siege  to  Bender,  which,  after  having  vigorously 
delended  itself,  surrendered  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember.    On  tlie  western  frontiers  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  the  most  important  enterprizes  were  under- 
taken on  the  side  of  Croatia :  marshal  Laudohn  be- 
gan the  campaign  with  besieging  Gradisca,  which 
in  the  former  year  had  so  vigorously  withstood  the 
Austrian  attacks :   on  the  20th  of  June,  instead 
of  regularly  constructing  lines  of  circumvallation, 
he  commenced  a  violent  cannonade  and  bombard- 
ment :  the  Turks  were  so  much  intimidated,  that 

(  So  blindly  and  stupidly  arrogant  was  this  weak,  headstrong,  and  ignonmt 
man,  that,  when  he  took  ihe  command  of  the  army,  he  caused  an  immense 
quantity  of  iron  chains  to  be  made,  in  order  to  manacle  the  leffons  of  Austrian 
and  Russian  prisoner?,  whom  he  expected  to  drive  before  him  to  Constan- 
tinople, as  monuments  of  triumph.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign  he  was 
bdieaded.     See  Annual  Register,  1789.  ' 
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on  the  second  day  they  evacuated  the  place  :  they  chap. 
had,  indeed,  no  confidence  in  the  present  comman-     ^^^^- 
der  in  chief,  the  grand  vizief  ;  and  predestination,      1739. 
mingling  with  their  dejection,  on  account  of  so 
many  disasters,  they  conceived  that  every  attempt 
against  the  Russians  and  Austrians  would  be  totally 
useless,  and  that  fate  had  decreed  they  were  to  be 
vanquished  t  this  superstition  had  a  very  powerful 
influence  on  their  conduct,  and  greatly  contributed 
to  the  victories  of  their  enemies.    After  his  success  Theyre- 
at  Gradisca,  Loudon  made  preparations  for  the  siege  spectiveiy 
of  Belgrade :  the  Turks  were  so  dismayed,  that  an  Si»  and 
operose  attack  was  not  necessary :  the  systematic  ^i«»de. 
and  steady  adherence  of  the  Germans  to  precedent, 
however,  made  them  employ  the  same   time  and 
labour    in    dispositions  for   this   enterprize,   that 
would  have  been  wanted  in  quite  different  circum- 
stances, and  quite  different  sentiments  of  the  enemy. 
Formerly,  in  besieging  Belgrade  great  numbers  of 
boats  had  been  employed  by  the  Austrians,  in  order 
to   oppose  multitudes  of  the  boats  employed  by  the 
Turks  in  its  defence :  at  present  the  Ottomans  had 
on  the  Danube  no  nautical  force  of  the  kind :  the 
Germans,  however,  proceeded  upon  their  general 
principle,  both  in  war  and  politics,  authority  and 
precedent ;  and  like  other  votaries  of  the   same 
rules  of  reasoning,  did  not  very  nicely  investigate 
the  case :  prince  Eugene,  they  said,  employed  boats 
in  besieging  Belgrade ;  therefore  we  must  use  them 
also :  in  making  preparations  upon  this  principle, 
so   much   time  elapsed,  that  it  was  the  12th  of 
September  before  the  Austrians  invested  the  place : 
the  trenches  were  speedily  opened,  and  the  batteries 
constructed ;  and  after  a  defence  of  about  eighteen 
days  the  town  was  taken  by  assault.  Thus  the  prin- 
cipal fortresses  on  the  Turkish  frontiers  fell  under 
the  arms  of  Austria  and  of  Russia;  the  Turkish 
troops  were  defeated,  and  believing  themselves  vic- 
tims of  all-powerful  destiny,  were  filled  with  con- 
voL,  iv.  K  sternation 
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CHAP,  sternation  and  dismay ;  they  could  no  longer  bear 
^^^^'  the  sight  of  their  enemy,  and  any  small  Austrian  or 
Russian  detachment  was  sufficient  to  disperse  any 
number  of  those  who  attempted  to  form  a  body : 
winter  only  seemed  to  retard  the  subversion  of  the 
Ottoman  empire. 

While  the  Russians  were  making  rapid  stretches 
to  the  attainment  of  their  grand  objects  in  the  south, 
their  active,  enterprising,  and  intrepid  foe  in  the 
north  afforded  them  considerable  annoyance.  Gus- 
tavus,  when  about  to  commence  hostilities  with 
Russia,  had  employed  great  pains  to  convince  the 
court  of  Denmark,  that  it  was  the  common  interest 
of  both  kingdoms  to  oppose  the  encroaching  poli- 
tics of  Catharine.  There  were,  however,  several 
obstacles  to  a  confederation  between  Denmark  and 
Sweden.  The  very  year  in  which  Gustavus  had 
accomplished  a  revolution  in  his  own  country, 
great  discontents  having  arisen  in  Norway,  the  king 
of  Sweden  had  studiously  fomented  them,  and  al- 
most succeeded  in  exciting  an  insurrection.  Though 
the  discovery  of  the  design  by  the  court  of  Copen- 
hagen, before  it  was  ripe  for  execution,  prevented 
it  from  being  accomplished,  yet  Denmark  iiad  ever 
since  regarded  Sweden  with  a  very  watchful  and 
jealous  eye :  Catharine,  on  the  other  hand,  had  cul- 
tivated the  friendship  of  the  Danish  court  with  the 
closest  assiduity :  she  had  sacrificed  to  Denmark 
patrimonial  rights  and  inheritances  of  person  in  the 
duchies  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein,  and  thereby  en- 
abled the  Danes  to  round  their  dominions  on  the 
side  of  Germany.  In  addition  to  the  general  poUcy 
by  which  Catharine  established  powerful  partisans 
iu  the  neighbouring  courts,  this  conduct  enhanced 
the  connection  that  had  long  subsisted  between 
Denmark  and  Russia.  The  king  of  Sweden,  by 
subsequent  attentions,  endeavoured  to  obliterate  in 
Denmark  his  measures  respecting  Norway.  On  the 
commencement  of  the  Turkish  war  he  paid  a  very 
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unexpected  visit  at  Copenhagen ;  and  endeavoured  chap. 
fully  to  conciliate  the  court  and  nation*  and  to  im-  ^^l^- 
press  them  with  an  opinion  of  the  danger  that  must  ^'^ss- 
accrue  to  smaller  powers  from  the  ambition  of 
Russia.  The  court  of  Denmark  could  not  perceive 
any  of  those  dangers,  which  so  deeply  affected 
the  Swedish  king;  and  accordingly  treated,  ana 
seemed  to  consider  them  as  entirely  visionary,  and 
mere  creatures  of  his  imagination.  They  lamented 
that  he  should  entertain  intentions  of  involving 
himself  in  so  unequal  and  ruinous  a  contest,  and 
endeavoured  strongly  to  dissuade  him  from  such  an 
undertaking.^  Although  the  king  was  unmoved 
by  their  arguments,  yet  he  did  not  entertain  the 
most  distant  idea  of  any  connection  subsisting  be- 
tween Denmark  and  Russia.  Catharine,  however, 
had  been  so  successful  in  her  intrigues  at  the  court 
of  Denmark,  that  she  prevailed  on  the  prince  regent ' 
to  conclude  a  treaty,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to 
assist  Russia  with  a  certain  number  of  forces,  should 
she  be  involved  in  a  war  with  Sweden.  Gustavus 
having  no  apprehension  of  hostilities  from  Den- 
mark, when  preparing  to  open  the  campaign  in 
Finland,  had  drawn  away  his  forces  to  that  quarter, 
and  left  the  vicinity  of  Norway  defenceless ;'  when 
he  was  involved  in  all  the  trouble  and  danger  oc- 
casioned by  the  refractoriness,  or  rather  the  revolt 
of  his  army  in  Finland,  the  court  of  Copenhagen 
issued  a  public  notice  to  the  foreign  ministers,  and 
among  the  rest  to  the  Swedish,  who  was  most 
immediately  concerned,  of  the  conditions  by  which 
she  was  bound  to  Russia,  to  supply  her  with  a  con- 
siderable auxiliary  force  by  sea  and  land,  and  of 
her  own  determination  to  fulfil  those  conditions. 
This  denunciation  was  soon  followed  by  an  invasion 
of  Sweden  on  the  side  of  Norway  in  September 
1788.     In  this  distressing  situation,  Gustavus,  sur-  Distressei 

of  Gusta- 
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i>  S«e  Annual  Roister,  1789. 
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CHAP,  rounded  by  enemies,  and  deserted  by  his  own  troops, 
^^^^'     appeared  overwhelmed  with  ruin.     The  contagion 
1789.     from  the  army  had  spread  through  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  infected  even  the  capital ;  while 
the  nobility  seemed  fast  approaching  to  the  recovery 
of  their  former  power  and   consequence  in  the 
nation.     The  senate  was   eagerly  disposed  to  re- 
sume its»  ancient  authority :    all  the  circumstances 
of  the   time,  the   deplorable  state  of  the  king's 
affairs,  together  with  the  prevalent  disposition  of  the 
nobility,  rendered  them  confident  of  success;  they 
accordingly  took  measures,  without  consulting  the 
king,  to  assemble  in  diet,  the  states  of  the  kingdom, 
under  colour  of  considering  the  deranged  and  dan- 
gerous state  of  public  affairs,  the  discontents  and 
Effects  of    disorders  which  prevailed  in  the  nation.     Before 
Md^r    ^^^^  design  was  executed,  the  king  arrived  at  Stock- 
nge  for  ex-  holm  J  kuowiug,  that  though  the  nobility  were  ini- 
trication.     jnical  to  his  interests,  the  burghers  and  people  were 
warmly  attached  to  him,  he  summoned  an  assembly 
of  citizens ;  he  therein  declared,  that  reposing  the 
most  unbounded  confidence  in  their  affection,  loy- 
alty, and  valour,  and  being  himself  called  to  oppose 
an  unexpected  enemy,  he  should  entrust  the  de- 
fence and  preservation  of  the  capital,  the  protection 
of  the  queen  and  family  to  their  faithful  zeal.  Such 
an  important  trust,  and  sacred  deposit,  inspired  the 
generous  plebeians  with  an  enthusiastic  desire  of 
showing  themselves  worthy  of  the  royal  confidence; 
they  immediately  embodied  themselves,  and  cheer- 
fully performed  all  the  duties  of  soldiers.  Gustavus, 
meanwhile,  sent  an  answer  to  the  intimation  of 
Denmark :    he   expressed  his  astonishment  that, 
when  peace  and  friendship  had  subsisted  for  sixty 
years  between  the  two  powers  without  interruption, 
and  he  himself  had  employed  his  utmost  endeavours 
to  preserve  a  harmony  so  beneficial  to  both  parties, 
his  Danish  majesty  should  have  commenced  hosti- 
lities :  he  knew  nothing  of  the  engagements  sub- 
sisting between  Denmark  and  Russia,  but  he  now 
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desired  from  the  court  of  Copenhagen  a  direct  ex-  chap. 
planation  of  its  intentions,  whether  Denmark  ^^^^' 
meant  only  to  act  as  an  auxiliary,  by  furnishing  a  I'^^g. 
stipulated  force,  or  intended  direct  aggression 
against  Sweden  ?  If  the  latter  was  their  resolution, 
he  must  consider  the  war  as  commenced,  and  act 
accordingly.  Were  so  unjustifiable  a  measure 
adopted,  other  powers,  he  insinuated,  would,  for 
their  own  security,  interfere  to  prevent  the  advan- 
ces of  such  ambitious  rapacity.  The  prince  regent 
of  Denmark  in  reply  declared,  that  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  interfering  in  the  war,  any  farther  than 
he  was  bound  to  Russia  by  a  treaty  concluded  in 
I78I,  long  before  hostilities  were  in  contemplation, 
and  that  he  would  not  exceed  the  force  therein 
stipulated  :  he  expressed  his  earnest  desire  for  the 
restoration  of  peace.  Meanwhile,  the  new  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  Prussia  began  to  unfold 
its  objects,  to  the  great  encouragement  of  all  those 
states  that  wished  to  preserve  the  balance  of  Europe 
from  being  overturned  by  the  imperial  confede- 
racy. France,  the  old  ally  of  Sweden,  being  un- 
able to  afford  any  assistance,  he  now  looked  for 
support  and  protection  to  the  wise  and  vigorous 
policy  of  the  defensive  alliance,  and  with  confident 
expectations  of  ultimate  success. 

On  the  confines  of  Norway,  is  the  province  of  ^]JcwuL 
Dalecarlia,  memorable  in  Swedish  history  for 
having  afforded  shelter  and  concealment  to  the 
celebrated  Gustavus  Vasa,  when  flying  from  the 
Danish  usurpers,  and  for  having  begun  the  revo- 
lution which  placed  that  hero  on  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors.  The  inhabitants,  sunk  in  their  mines 
among  the  rocks  and  mountains,  and  secluded  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  are  ignorant  and  rough  ; 
but  hardened  by  climate,  situation,  and  pursuit, 
are  strong  and  valiant,  and  have  the  honesty  and 
hospitality  of  generous  barbarians :  from  their  an- 
€estors  they  inherit  the  warmest  loyalty  and  attach- 
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CHAP,  ment  to  their  sovereigns^  their  native  courage 
^pj^^^'  operating  upon  this  principle,  induces  them  with 
1789.  the  promptest  heroism  to  abandon  mines  and  forests 
whenever  their  king  requires  their  assistance.  To 
these  gallant  rustics  Gustavus  had  recourse;  he 
followed  the  example  of  his  illustrious  namesake, 
and  descended  to  desert  mines  and  caverns  to  visit 
the  loyal  heroes*  The  second  appearance  of  a  king 
in  these  recesses,  also  a  Gustavus,  and  come  to 
solicit  their  assistance,  recalled  traditionary  glory 
to  the  miners  of  Dalecarlia :  they  anticipated  the 
application  of  their  sovereign  ;  eagerly  proffered 
their  services  to  defend  their  prince,  and  inflict 
vengeance  on  the  Danes,  towards  whom  they 
cherished  an  hereditary  hatred  ever  since  the  time 
that  they  tyrannized  over  Sweden.  The  king, 
having  testified  his  gratitude  for  their  loyal  and 
affectionate  offers,  limited  his  request  to  three 
thousand  men.  This  body  was  immediately  equipt 
to  attend  their  monarch,  and  though  by  no  means 
all  provided  with  regular  arms  *,  yet,  furnished 
with  such  weapons  as  they  could  procure,  and  in^ 
spired  with  loyalty,  with  vigorous  bodies  and 
intrepid  courage,  they  were  a  formidable  band. 
The  Danes  The  Daues,  meanwhile,  entered  Sweden  from  the 
Sweden.  ^^^  P^^^  of  Norway,  under  prince  Charles  of  Hesse, 
and  marching  along  the  sea-coast,  captured  Stram- 
stead,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Gottenburgh,  the 
principal  port  of  Sweden  for  foreign  conunerce  j 
and  the  governor  was  about  to  surrender  by  an  in- 
glorious capitulation :  Gustavus  was  aware  of  the 
danger  of  this  valuable  city,,  and  sensible  that, 
before  he  could  bring  his  troops  to  its  relief,  the 
capture  might  be  effected,  in  order  to  inspire  the 

*  The  author  of  the  annual  Register  for  1788r  in  this  part  of  his  narrative 
observes:  '*  They  formed  a  grotesque  appearance;  some,  whose  families  had 
preserved  the  rusty,  uncouth  weapons  of  antiquity,  gloried  in  the  possession, 
and  fancied  themselves  thoroughly  equipped  for  war ;  but  the  greater  number 
had  no  other  resource  than  those  rustic  instruments  of  labour  used  in  the 
mines  or  in  husbandry^  which  seemed  the  best  calculated  for  their  purpose." 
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inhabitants  by  his  presence,  he  hastened  to  the  chap. 
place  alone,  and  travelling  night  and  day,  arrived  ^^^^' 
a  few  hours  after  the  determination  to  surrender,  nsa. 
The  king  immediately  displaced  the  governor,  and 
having  assembled  a  meeting  of  the  citizens,  by  the 
powers  of  his  persuasive  eloquence  so  inspirited 
them  with  courage  and  confidence,  that  they  re- 
solved to  defend  the  city  to  the  last  extremity.  The 
force,  however,  of  the  Danish  army,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Swedish  troops,  rendered  the  success 
of  the  defenders  very  improbable.  In  this  critical  British  po- 
situation,  the  wise,  protecting  policy  of  Britain,  ^Ba^^ 
that  has  uniformly  supported  the  weak  against  the  ^  "*^*' 
strong,  interfered  for  the  preservation  of  Gustavus. 
There  being  no  ambassador  from  either  Britain  or 
Prussia  at  the  Court  of  Stockholm,  Mr.  Elliot, 
envoy  at  Copenhagen,  was  sent  to  the  Swedish 
king,  delegate  of  the  allied  powers,  and  to  mediate 
between  the  belligerent  parties.  Mr.  Elliot  sent  a 
letter  in  his  new  character  from  Gottenburgh  to 
prince  Charles,  informing  him  that  the  allied 
powers  had  sent  a  courier  to  the  empress  to  de- 
mand a  general  armistice  ;  meanwhile,  he  desired 
a  particular  truce,  until  the  effect  of  the  applica- 
tion  to  Petersburgh  should  be  known.  Prince  / 
Charles  answered,  that  he  should  not  suspend 
hostilities  without  the  express  orders  of  his  court ; 
Mr.  Elliot,  in  reply,  informed  him,  that  if  the 
army  which  he  commanded,  proceeded  farther  in 
offensive  operations  against  Sweden,  Prussia  would 
attack  Denmark  by  land,  and  England  would 
attack  her  by  sea ;  but  thg^t  he  hoped  the  prince 
royal,  regent  of  Denmark,  would  adopt  such 
measures  as  would  prevent  the  farther  effusion  of 
blood.  This  notification  was  not  without  effect : 
the  Danish  general,  instead  of  pressing  the  siege, 
sent  to  his  court  for  instructions.  The  firm  and 
determined  remonstrances  of  the  British  ambas- 
sador, supported  by  the  strongest  and  most  con- 
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CHAP,  vincing  arguments,  manifesting  the  wise  and  eom^ 
^^^^-     prehensive  principles  of  the  allied  powers,  and  the 
1789..     real  interests  of  Denmark,  so  deeply  impressed  the 
prince  regent,  that  he  agreed  to  conclude  a  short 
armistice ;  after  that  a  longer ;  and  lastly  for  six. 
months.  The  Danish  army  departed  from  Sweden  ;. 
but  the  proffered  mediation  of  the  defensive  alliance 
was  refused  by  Russia.     Freed  by  the  interventioa 
of  the  protecting  confederacy  from  the  ixivasion  of 
the   Danes,    Gustavus    had    in    winter  leisure  to 
attend  to  the  internal  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  and 
to  make  preparations  for  the  campaign.     He  had 
still  very  great  diflSculties  to  encounter :  his  army  had 
not  only  refused  to  fight  in  his  cause,  but  actually 
concluded  an  armistice  with  Russia  without  his 
<^«**'^*     consent.    The  party  of  his  subjects  connected  with 
mutinySd  his   mighty  enemy   was   extremely  powerful  and 
factioD.       desirous  of  exerting  their  strength,  in  effecting  b, 
revolution  which  would  totally  overturi;i  the  royal 
authority.     In  this  state  of  affairs  peace  must  have 
been  of  all  things  the  most  desirable  to  the  king, 
,  and  the  most  suitable  to  his  circumstances  j  but 
his  potent  enemy  was  too  haughty,  and  top  im^ 
placable  in  her  resentments,  to  listen  now  to  acn 
commodation  on  3^ny  terms  of  equality  :  she  knew 
his  situation,  and  the  advantages  which  she  might 
derive  from  his  embarrassments ;  so  that  personal 
animosity  and  political  interest  dictated  the  same 
conduct.     The  king  saw  that,  desii'able  as  peace 
would  be  on  fair  equitable  terms,  it  could  then  be 
attained  only  by  submitting  to  conditions  disgrace- 
ful and^  ruinous :  of  two  great  evils  war  was   the 
smaller  j  he  had  no  alternative,  but  either  to  sur- 
render  his  crown  to   disaffected  nobles,  and   the 
ambitious  Catharine,  or  by  magnanimous  efforts  to 
conquer  both  foreign  and  domestic  enemies.     In 
order  to  cope  with  Russia^  Gustavus  had  two  great 
objects  to  be  previously   accomplished,  the   sub- 
jection of  the  mutinous  army,  and  the  coercion  of 
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the  rebellious  aristocracy.     There  is  an  elasticity  c  h  a  P; 
in  vigorous  minds  which  apportion^  eflPort  to  diffi-     ^^^^' 
culty,  and  in  pressing  emergencies  produces  exer-      i789.. 
tions  beyond  the  previous  conception  of  powers. 
In  such  exigencies  Gustavus  felt  that  his  invention 
was  fertile,  his  courage  undaunted,  and  his  magna- 
nimity elevated :  he  knew  that  by  a  great  majo- 
rity of  his  subjects  he  was  beloved  and  revered : 
in  his  own  genius  and  fortitude,  and  in  the  aflFec- 
tion  of  his  people,  he  sought  and  found  resources. 
Trusting    to  his  popularity   among  the  plebeian 
classes,  on  his  return  to  Stockholm  from  Gotten- 
burgh,  he  called  a  meeting  of  the  magistrates  and 
most  respectable  citizens  of  the  capital ;  to  these 
he  gave  the  flattering  name  of  a  grand  council  of 
state,  by  whose  advice  he  professed  to  be  gdverned 
in  all  his  measures  :  he  thanked  them  for  the  care 
with  which  they  had  executed  the  important  trust 
committed  to  them  in  his  capital  and  family :  he 
informed  them  that  in  the  preceding  campaign, 
instead  of  retrieving  Swedish  glory,  the  national 
honour  had  been  blasted  by  the  disaffection  of  his 
nobles :  these  had  corrupted  his  army,  had  led  it 
to  the  disgraceful  and^  fatal  excess  of  a  mutiny,  in 
the  presence  of  their  sovereign,  and  in  the  face  of 
a  foreign  enemy.    Expatiating  upon  these  subjects, 
he  impressed  his  audience  with  the  fullest  convic- 
tion, and  they  unanimously  declared  for  the  con- 
tinuance  of  the  war ;  with  a  warm  assurance  of 
their  lives  and  fortunes  being  devoted  to  his  service. 
Having  secured  the   support  of  his  capital,    he 
waited  with   confidence  for  the  meeting  of  the 
states  J  determined  as  to  the  measures  Which  he 
would  pursue,  if  they  continued  refractory.     On 
the    26th    of    January,     the    diet   having    met, 
the  order  of  the  nobles    immediately  displayed 
their  animosity  to  the  king,  and  their  disregard  for 
his  authority  :  they  grossly  insulted  count  Lowen- 
haupt,  the  president  appointed  by  his  majesty,  and 
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CHAP,  even  treated  the  name  of  Gustavus  himself  with 
^^^^-  great  virulence  and  contempt.  The  king  having 
1789.  found  that  the  three  other  orders,  the  peasants, 
clergy,  and  burghers,  were  unanimous  in  sup- 
porting the  war,  disregarded  the  opposition  of 
the  nobles,  and  determined  to  repress  their  inso- 
lence. On  the  17th  of  February  he  repaired  in 
person  to  the  diet  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the 
insult  that  was  offered  to  the  president,  his  repre- 
sentative in  the  assembly :  a  violent  altercation 
here  arose  between  the  king  and  nobles,  in  the 
course  of  which  his  majesty  made  a  charge  of  dis- 
afiection  and  treason ;  the  nobles  arose  and  left 
the  assembly :  the  king,  addressing  the  three  re- 
maining states,  most  solemnly  disclaimed  every 
intention  of  aspiring  at  absolute  authority,  but 
declared  there  was  a  faction  in  the  kingdom 
inimical  to  Sweden,  and  devoted  to  her  enemy ; 
that  for  the  good  of  the  country  the  faction  must 
be  crushed.  The  states  unanimously  expressed 
their  concurrence  with  his  majesty,  and  their  de- 
termination to  suppoit  any  measures  which  he 
should  think  expedient  for  so  desirable  a  pur- 
pose. On  the  20th  of  February,  the  king  having 
communicated  his  plan  of  procedure  to  the  three 
estates,  ordered  twenty-five  of  the  principal  nobility 
to  be  arrested,  and  the  officers  who  had  been  most 
active  in  exciting  mutiny,  to  be  seized  and  brought 
to  Stockholm  for  trial.  These  vigorous  measures 
received  thegeneral  approbation  of  the  three  remain- 
ing orders.  ^  Gustavus  proceeded  in  his  efforts,  and 
formed  the  bold  measure  of  abolishing  the  senate, 
a  council  consisting  chiefly  of  nobles,  and  that  had 
of  late  greatly  thwarted  the  king :  his  vigorous 
resolution  entirely  suppressed  this  assembly,  with- 
out the  least  commotion  or  oppositi6n,  and  in  its 
place  he  instituted  a  new  council,  totally  depen- 
dent on  himself:  the  nobles  were  so  much  dismayed 
and  intimidated  by  these  acts,  that  they  suffered 
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Gustavus  to  extend  his  changes :  his  majesty,  to  chap. 
secure  and  confirm  the  remaining  orders  in  their     ^^^^- 
attachment,  granted  them  respectively  such  new      i^sg. 
privileges,   and  paid  them  such    honours,   as   he 
knew  they  would  most  highly  value.     To  render  He  con- 
these  alterations  permanent,  Gustavus  proposed  an  ^^ui^rity. 
act  of  confederation,  union,  and  surety,  by  which 
he  and  all  true  Swedes  were  to  be  mutually  bound 
in  the  most  firm  and  solemn  manner,  not  only  to 
common  defence,  but  to  the  preservation  of  the 
present  constitution  and  laws,  against  all  impugn- 
ers,    whether^  foreign  or  domestic.     Though  the 
nobles  so  far  recovered  from  the  consternation  as 
to  oppose  this  measure,  yet  his  majesty  directed 
the  president  to  subscribe  it  in  their  name ;  and 
thus  Gustavus  effected  in  a  few  weeks  a  revolution, 
which    entirely  destroyed  the   authority  that  the 
nobles  had  been    so    long    endeavouring    to   re- 
establish, and  the  influence  which  the  intrigues  of 
Russia  had  been  so  many  years  employed  in  ac- 
quiring.    The  trials   of  the  officers  charged  with 
mutiny  commenced   soon  after  the   arrest ;    and 
though  the  necessity  of  obedience  and  military  sub- 
ordination required  condign  punishment,  the  ex- 
ecutions were  not  numerous. 

By  the  reduction  of  the  nobles,  the  suppression  He  directs 
of  the  mutiny,  and  his  popularity  with  the  other  ^^  ^?°^« 
states,  Gustavus  was  now  master  of  the  whole  effi-  a^S^f 
cient  force  of  his  kingdom,  and  thereby  was  enabled  ^* 
to  make  a  vigorous  preparation  for  prosecuting  the 
war  with  Russia  :  besides  the  supplies  afforded  him 
by  the  estates,  he  received  a  very  considerable  sum 
from  the  Ottoman  porte.     Before  he  opened  the 
campaign  against  Russia,  the  strong  arguments, 
and  urgent  instances  of  Mr.  EUiot,  on  the  part  of 
the  defensive  alliance,  prevailed  upon  Denmark  to 
consent  to  an  absolute  neutrality,  and  thus  freed 
the  Swedish  king  from  that  source  of  apprehension. 
Gustavus  was  now   enabled  to  direct  his  whole 

attention 


Lussuu 
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CHAP,  attention  and  force  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
^^^^'     in  Finland,  and  opened  the  campaign  in  the  be- 
1789.      ginning  of  June.      On  the   28th   a  very  fierce 
Military      battle  was  fought  between  the  Swedes  and  Rus- 
and  naval    sians,   iu  which  the  latter  had  almost  prevailed, 
^^S^    when  the  king,  springing  from  his  horse,  put  him- 
nu^^^  self  at  the  head  of  his  infantry,  rallied  them,  and 
compelled  the  enemy  to  fly.     Various  skirmishes 
were  afterwards  fought,  in  which  the  Swedish  mo- 
narch displayed  the  most  intrepid  and  active  valour, 
bold  and  fertile  genius*' ;  the  successes  were  various; 
but  during  the  first  part  of  the  campaign  most  fre- 
quently on  the  side  of  Sweden.     Encouraged  by 
his  advantages,  the  hero  penetrated  into  Russian 
Finland,  having  on  the  coast  a  fleet  of  light  galleys 
to  co-operate  with  the  army  as  occasion  might  re^ 
quire.     Between  this  fleet  ^nd  another  of  the  same 
sort  from  Russia  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  great 
numbers  were  destroyed  on  both  sides :  the  Swedes 
were  obliged  to  retire  ;  and  though  they  were  not 
totally  defeated,  the  superiority  of  the  Russians  was 
such,  that  it  compelled  Gustavus  to  evacuate  the 
enemy's  country.  *     The  season  being  now  too  far 
advanced  to  admit  military  operations  in  those  cold 
latitudes,  both  armies  withdrew  into  winter  quar- 
ters, and  the  king  returned  to  Stockholm.     The 
duke  of  Suddermania,  the  king's  brother,  com- 
manded the  principal  fleet  of  Sweden,  but  no  de- 
cisive action  took  place  between  his  armament  and 
the  fleet  of  Russia, 
commo-         While  the  emperor  was  by  his  preparations  and 
Nether-      expcusc,  together  with  the  misconduct  of  the  ene- 
lapds.         my,  obtaining  victories  and  conquests  firom  which 
he  could  derive  no  permanent  advantage,  he  was 
endangering  his  most  productive  possessions.     The 

^  Gustavus  depended  entirely  on  genius  and  heroism ;  being  deficient  in 
military  experience  and  skill,  as  he  himself  afterwards  acknowledged  in  ceo- 
Tersairon  with  the  marquis  de  Bouill^.     Sm  Memoirs,  p.  396. 

'  Annual  Register,  1789,  chap.  viii. 

Netherlands, 
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Netherlands,  first  of  all  the  states  of  modern  Eu-  chap. 
rope,  successfully  cultivated  agriculture,  commerce,  ^^^^- 
and  manufactures,  and  acquired  at  an  early  period  i789. 
a  considerable  degree  of  liberty.  They  consisted  state  and 
of  independent  states,  resembling  one  another  in  of"^^^**®" 
their  pursuits,  manners,  character,  and  constitution  provinces. 
of  government*  Their  polity  was  composed  of 
three  orders,  the  nobles,  clergy,  and  people,  under 
the  limited  principality  of  one  person  denominated 
count :  the  contests  between  the  prerogatives  and 
privileges  of  the  respective  principalities,  accord- 
ing to  their  result,  giave  different  modificatibns  to 
the  freedom  which  they  all  possessed,  and  which 
they  continued  to  retain  under  various  families  of 
princes  that  happened,  through  intermarriage,  to 
succeed  to  the  sovereign  authority.  The  best  de- 
fined, and  most  perfect  of  their  political  systems, 
vyas  the  constitution  of  Brabant.  The  great  char- 
ter  of  that  country,  was  no  less  venerated  by  the 
inhabitants,  than  the  charter  of  Runnymede  is  re- 
vered by  Englishmen :  from  a  circumstance  attend- 
ing its  execution,  it  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Joyous  Entry.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  were  extremely  devoted  to  their  an- 
cient religion :-  this  predilection  probably  arose, 
partly  from  their  long  intercourse  with  Spain,  and, 
perhaps,  still  more  from  the  animosity  between  them 
and  their  neighbours  and  countrymen  the  Dutch, 
that'  originated  in  wars  in  which  they  were  the  prin- 
cipal sufferers  :  but,  whatever  might  be  the  cause, 
it  is  a  certain  fact,  the  Netherlanders  were  ex- 
trenaely  addicted  to  the  most  absurd  and  extrava- 
gant tenets  of  the  Roman  catholic  faith :  they 
manifested  a  very  warm  affection  to  their  princes, 
both  the  aboriginal  sovereigns  of  the  country,  and 
their  descendants  of  the  house  of  Austria.  Upon 
the  accession  of  the  German  branch  of  that  house 
to  the  dominion  of  these  provinces,  Charles  VI. 
was  received  by  the  people  with  the  greatest  cor- 
diality 
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c  H  A  P.  diality  and  good-will,  he  having  first  sworn  at  his 
^^^^'  inauguration,  as  his  successors  have  constantly  done, 
1789-  to  the  preservation  of  their  ancient  constitutions 
and  rights.  During  the  distresses  of  the  family, 
at  the  accession  of  Maria  Teresa,  they  derived  the 
most  essential  benefit  from  the  zeal  and  fidelity,  the 
loyalty,  and  the  resourcies  of  money  and  of  men, 
which  were  supplied  by  their  subjects  in  the  Low 
Countries.  The  free  subsidies  were  granted  with  a 
liberality  proportioned  to  the  emergency  for  which 
they  were  required :  they  continued  during  her 
life  to  manifest  undiminished  afiection,  and  che- 
rished the  same  sentiments  for  her  son  Joseph. 
Beloved  by  them  before,  the  emperor  had  con- 
firmed  their  attachment  by  the  nattering  hopes 
which  he  raised'  in  the  Low.  Countries,  that  he 
would  recover  and  open  to  them  the  navigation  of 
the  Scheldt.  Blasted  as  their  expectations  were, 
imputing  the  disappointment  to  necessity,  they  had 
not  relaxed  in  attachment  to  their  sovereign;  and 
though  they  did  not  rise  in  their  estimation  of  his 
political  and  military  abilities,  they  were  grateful 
for  the  benignity  of  his  intention.  The  spirit,  how- 
ever, of  restless  innovation,  which  so  much  distin- 
guished the  active,  but  superficial  character  of 
Joseph,  soon  extended  to  the  Netherlands,  and  in- 
terfered with  their  ancient  privileges  and  ancient 
religion,  the  two  ^objects  of  which  they  were  most 
peculiarly  tenacious. 

No  position  in  political  philosophy  is  more  ob- 
vious, than  that  systems  of  polity,  civil  or  ecclesi- 
astical, must  be  adapted  to  the  sentiments,  habits, 
opinions,  and  even  prejudices  of  the  people  ^ :  such 
reforms,  therefore,  as  overlook  these,  however  ab- 
stractedly agreeable  to  reason  and  rectitude,  are 
neither  reasonable  nor  right  in  their  application  to 
those  particular  cases,  because  they  do  not  conduce 

"  See  Aristotle's  Politkw. 

to 
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to  the  happiness  of  the  subject.     The  clergy  were  chap. 
alarmed   and  enraged;    the  people   grieved  and     ^^^^'  , 
astonished  by  the  suppression  of  religious  houses,      ns», 
to  which  however  absurd  in  the  enlightened  views  ^^^^^^^ 
of  an  Englishman,  the  Netherlanders  annexed  an  sire  of 
importance  that  a  wise  ruler  would  have  regarded.  J^*^®  ""■ 
It  was  soon  seen  that  reform  was  not  his  only  object ;  name  of 
and  that  he  desired  change  for  the  sake  of  coniisca-  '®^*^'™- 
tion,  that  he  might  procure  the  means  of  gratifying 
an  extravagant  and  infatuated  ambition.     Men  of  innova- 
abilities  and  enlarged  minds,    being  totally  free  ^d^^ti-*" 
from  bigotry  and  superstition,  thought  that  some  of  <^  estab- 
the  monasteries  and  convents  might  be  very  easily  ^"**"®"*^ 
spared  ;  but  by  no  means  relished  suppression  for 
the  sake  of  plunder :  the  same  rapacity  which  seized 
that  species  of  property,  would,  they  apprehended, 
extend  to  other  kinds  of  possessions.     The  eccle- 
siastical order  formed  a  very  powerful,  numerous, 
and  opulent  body  in  the  Low  Countries ;  and  their 
property  of  every  sort  was  estimated  at  the  im- 
mense sum  of  twenty-five  millions  sterling.     The 
states  being  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the 
clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  commons :  the  church 
had  likewise  possessed,  from  time  immemorial,  at 
least  a  third  part  in  the  government  of  the  country. 
It  was  apprehended,  from  the  emperor's  conduct,  suppre*. 
that  he  had  projected  to  destroy  the  privileges  of  Jj®?^^'^ 
this  order,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the  seizure  of  oSelJ^ 
their  immense  wealth.     All  ranks  were  alarmed, 
and  began  to  coalesce,  in  order  to  oppose  an  inno- 
vating system,  the  real*  purpose  of  which  they  con- 
ceived not  to  be  reform,  but  robbery.     Those  who  "»4  *^®"**' 
were  themselves  merely  anxious  for  the  preservatioja  Srirpro- 
of  their  civil  rights,  found  it  expedient  to  encourage  p®^- 
the  discontents  of  the  clergy,  and  even  to  profess 
sympathy  with  the  superstition  and  bigotry  of  the 
lower  orders:    these  various   causes    coinciding,, 
formed  a  compact  and  powerful  opposition  against 
the  dangers  which  threat^ied  their  ancient  establish- 
ments. 
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CHAP,  ments.   Fortunately  for  his  subjects  and  neighboui*^, 
^^^^-     as  the  objects  of  Joseph  were  wicked,  his  policy  was 
1789.      weak :  he  was  totally  deficient  in  that  dexterity  and 
address  which  can  varnish  mischievous  schemes,  arid 
smooth  the  way  for  their  reception  :    he  neither 
tried  disguise,   insinuation,  nor  deceit,  the  usual 
engines  of  ability  attempting  injustice,  where  the 
effect  of  force  would  be  doubtful :  his  heart  dictated 
usurpation  and  injury,  but  his  head  was  not  well 
fitted  for  ensuring  success :  a  harsh,  arbitrary,  and 
imperious  display  of  authority  appeared  in  all  his 
measures :  he  was  particularly  desirous  of  suppres- 
sing ancient  customs,  and  changing  ancient  institu- 
supprw-  ^  tions.     There  was  a  festival  of  great  antiquity  in 
dent%*ne-  the  Low  Couutrics,    called  the   Keremesse,    and 
rated,  and    highly  veucrated  by  the  inhabitants :  it  was  a  season 

beneficial  ^       j_i'*x*  Ji?  "i*  j*/3p 

customs.  01  mutual  visitmg,  and  or  reconcmng  dinerences, 
not  only  between  individuals,  but  villages ;  it  was 
equally  a  season  for  contracting  marriages,  forming 
new  friendships,  and  renewing  and  cementing  the 
old.  This  innocent  source  of  festive  recreation, 
this  laudable  occasion  of  social  virtue,  was  in  the 
emperor's  innovating  zeal  suppressed.  The  disposal 
of  land  and  revenue,  belonging  to  the  abolished 
convents,  produced  great  dissatisfaction  and  com- 
plaint :  they  were  rendered  part  of  the  royal  do- 
mains, and  merely  filled  the  coffers  of  the  emperor. 
His  next  attempt  was  upon  the  abbacies,  the  most 
opulent  and  splendid  of  the  religious  establish- 
ments. Several  of  these  conferred  a  right  on  the 
possessors,  of  being  directly  inherent  members  of 
the  states.  In  Brabant  this  high  distinction  and 
privilege  in  favour  of  the  abbots,  was  carried  to  a 
greater  extent  thian  elsewhere ;  for  the  whole  of 
the  clergy  being  the  first  order  of  the  state,  were 
represented  by  abbots  only.  Joseph  did  not  at  first 
subvert  the  aobacies,  but  as  the  incumbents  died, 
placed  them  to  be  held  m  commendam^  which  was 
directly  contrary  to  an  express  article  of  the  Joy- 
ous 
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Otis  Entry.    In  the  beginning  of  I787  he  published  c  h  a  p. 
two  edicts,  which  entirely  absorbed  the  consideration     ^^^^* 
of  every  smaller  change  :  by  these  all  the  tribunals  ",     1789. 
all  the  forms  and  course  of  civil  justice,  which  for 
so  many  centuries  had  been  established  and  pursued 
in  the  Low  Countries,  which  the  people  had  so  long 
considered  as  their  glory,  and  regarded  with  enthu* 
siastic  admiration,  were  to  be  abolished  in  one  day. 
The  forms  of  process  in  the  old  courts  were  fair  and 
open  :  they  publicly  exhibited  the  series  of  evidence, 
rules  of  interpretation,  the  principles  applied,  and 
grounds  of  decision.  New  tribunals  were  appointed,  change  of 
in  which  the  secrecy  of  despotism  marked  the  pro- 1?*^  , 
ceedings  ;  witnesses  were  pnvately  exammed,  the  proceed- 
parties  were  often  ignorant  of  the  evidence  on  which  *"«^ 
they  were  tried,  and  the  decision  was  left  to  a  single 
judge,  who  was  to  determine  according  to  his  discre-  Atbitntj 
tion  without  any  existing  law.  The  persons  appointed  2^S^ 
to  this  office  were  foreigners  ^,  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Netherlands,  or  at  least 
altogether  regardless  of  their  spirit  and  tenor.  Such 
modes  of  judicial  procedure,  combined  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  emperor's  conduct,  were  consi- 
dered as  the  forerunners  of  proscription  and  ty- 
ranny  :  they  excited  great  alarm  among  the  people, 
not  without  a  determination  to  resist  acts  so  contrary 
to  the  compact  by  which  Joseph  held  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Netherlands.  But  the  second  edict  advancing 
in  lawless  usurpation,   confirmed  their  resolution 

• 

'  Tlie  principal  tribunals  were  in  the  villages;  a  court  held  by  the  lord  of 
ihe  manor,  who  in  smaller  -cases  delegated  bis  authority  to  a  set  of  reputable 
men  within  bis  district;  but  in  greater  judged  himself,  being  assisted  by  two 
eminent  counsellors  to  expound  the  laws.  In  the  cities  the  jurisdiction  was  in 
the  hands  of  liieir  respective  magistrates:  there  was  a  supreme  tribunal  com- 
posed of  sixteen  judges  and  a  president,  in  which,  causes  either  dvil  or  cri- 
minal might  originate ;  and  in  civil  cases  an  appeal  lay  from  the  inferior  courts. 
See  Annual  Register,  1789,  p.  907. 

^  The  baron  de  Martini,  an  Italian,  was  sent  into  the  Low  Countries,  with 
the  title  of  Imperial  Commissary,  to  establish  and  regulate  the  mm  tribunals, 
mod  to  prescribe  to  anation,  whidi..had  £or  many  ages  gkni^in  the  freedom* 
as  well  as  the  equity  of  its  civil  institutions,  in  what  minttff  justice  should  be 
iUspensed  in  future, 

VOL.  IV.  L  not 
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CHAP,   not  quietly  to  submit  to  the  destruction  of  their 
^^^^*     rights. 

1789.  The  states  of  the  Netherlands  were  justly 
deemed  by  the  people  the  guardians  of  their 
laws,  liberty,  and  property;  and  in  them  was 
vested  the  power  of  imposing  taxes  on  the  subr 
jectSy  and  granting  subsidies  to  the  prince.  In  the 
exercise  of  this  power  they  had  uniformly  satis* 
fied  both  parties,  by  liberal  grant  without  burden- 
some impost.  The  assembly  of  the  states  met  an- 
nually at  Brussels,  and  having  performed  the  most 
material  part  of  their  business,  entrusted  the  rest  to 
a  select  committee,  whose  proceedings  they  review- 

Sobmnoa  ed  at  the  following  meeting.  This  legislative  branch 


MA^teT  o^*^^  constitution  was  no  less  valued  than  the  ju- 
gidituie.  dicative,  but  the  emperor  in  his  second  edict  pror 
claimed  its  subversion ;  he  abolished  the  (dd  insti- 
tutions and  forms,  and  substituted  an  engine  of  state 
under  the  name  of  a  council  of  general  government, 
which,  whUe  it  drew  all  public  affairs  within  the 
sphere  of  its  own  action,  was  to  be  ruled  by  the 
court  minister  who  was  placed  at  its  head.  With- 
out nominally  annihilating  the  assembly  of  the 
stateij^  the  new  form  c^  government  really  destroy- 
^  its  powers :  it  ordained,  that  the  states  might 
nominate  a  deputy,  who,  if  appoved  of  by  the  mir 
nister  and  his  council,  xplght  be  a  member  of  that 
council,  and  when  required  by  the  minister,  was  to 
sign  all  the  acts  formerly  exercised  by  the  states, 
but  now  to  be  proposed  by  the  council.  Thus, 
the  states  were  really  to  have  no  other  power  but 
to  subscribe  imperial  mandates ;  and  their  authority 
was  to  be  exercised  bv  a  nominal  representative, 
under  the  controul  of  the  minister  and  his  eomicil : 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  new  council  was  farther  to 
extend  to  all  cases  of  police  and  revenue :  all  per* 
sons  even  suspected,  or  pretended  to  be  suspected^ 
were  the  objects  af  inquisitorial  procedure,  by  order 
of  the  council  and  minister,  from  whose  decrees 

there 
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there  lay  no  appeal.  When  the  nature  and  extent  chap. 
of  this  despotic  usurpation  was  understood  and  com-  ^^^^' 
prehended,  the  people  very  loudly  expressed  indig*  n^g; 
nant  resentment  against  so  daring  a  violation  of 
that  convention,  by  which  only  the  archduke  of 
Austria  held  the  limited  sovereignity  of  the  Nether- 
lands. In  language  less  mindful  of  his  rank  than 
descriptive  of  his  conduct,  they  plainly  and  unequi- 
vocally charged  Joseph  with  having  violated  the 
inaugural  compact  and  oath,  and  not  obscurely  in-- 
timated,  that  a  breach  of  a  conditional  contract  by 
one  of  the  parties  absolved  the  other  from  its  obli- 
gations. Those  who  were  most  favourable  to  the 
emperor,  alleged,  that  the  obnoxious  edicts  pro- 
ceeded from  mistaken  views  of  the  public  good> 
and  not  from  a  design  upon  their  liberties  :  accord- 
ing to  such  advocates  he  had  suppressed  the  aur 
cient  tribunals,  that  the  people  might  be  enabled  to 
obtain  justice  in  a  less  expensive  and  more  com?' 
pendious  way,  and  his  alteration  of  the  government 
was  designed  to  give  it  more  simplicity  and  energy: 
the  small  military  force  in  the  Low  Countries  wa$ 
tot^dly  inadequate  to  the  establishment  of  an  abso- 
lute sovereignty ;  he  had  been  deceived  by  paalial 
and  false  representations,  and  misled  by  evil  coun- 
sellors. The  reply  to  this  species  of  vindication 
was  obvious;  whether  violation  of  their  dearest 
rights  proceeded  from  the  despotic  intentions,  or 
the  defective  judgment  of  the  sovereign,  it  was 
equally  incumbent  on  subjects  to  defend  their  con- 
stitutional liberties:  though  the  conduct  of  the 
emperor  was,  in  all  his  dominions,  such  as  to  evince 
a  narrow  understanding,  y6t  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  every  other  part,  it  was  so  uniformly  dkected 
to  one  object,  the  invasion  of  property  to  increase 
his  own  revenue,  that  misinformation,  and  er- 
roneous reasoning  did  not  account  for  its  general 
t^or,   no  person  could  be  a  systematic  robber  by 
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CHAP.       The  emperor's  chief  counsellor  was  the  count 
^^^^'     Belgiojoso,  his  minister,  a  Milanese,  a  great  favou- 
"^*      rite  with  his  master ;  and  who,  possessing  all  the 
sublety,  artifice,  and  crooked  policy  of  an  Italian 
statesman,  was  extremely  disa^eeable  to  the  open, 
&ank,  and  honest  Flemings.   The  govemor-general, 
the  duke  of  SaxeTeschen  and  his  wife,  the  archduch- 
ess, sister  to  the  emperor,  were  extremely  popular,  and 
never  suspected  of  promoting  any  unconstitutional 
designs ;  but  the  minister  possessed  the  real  power 
•of  government.     Belgiojoso  proceeded  to  a  violent 
exercise  of  the  powers  so  lawlessly  usurped ;  in- 
deed, if  he  had  conceived  a  design  of  extending 
and  consolidating  a  revolt,  he  could  not  have  form- 
ed a  more  efficacious  plan  for  the  purpose :  having 
excited  the  resentment  of  the  civil  orders,  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  established  judicature  and  legislap 
ture,  he  next  attacked  the  clerical  order,  not  as  be- 
fore, by  suppressing  certain  fraternities,  the  least 
'  essential  to  the  church,  but  those  institutions  which 
nourisheditsappropriate  learning,  preserved  its  most 
important  rights,  and  that  literature  and  science  from 
iPtoffem^  which  it  chiefly  derived  its  influence.     The  prin- 
^^^^^    cipal  ^university  of  Brabant  was  the  Louvain,  one  of 
liberty  ^    the  most  celebrated  schools  of  Roman  catholic  theo- 
SkttT*"     ^^87 }  distinguished  for  the  extraordinary  reverence 
with  which  it  regarded  the  supreme  pontiff  by  its 
profound  respect  for  the  priesthood,  and  conse^ 
quently  highly  prized  by  zealous  votaries  of  the 
Uomish  church :   all  its  colleges  were  abolished, 
imd  a  general  seminary  was  established,  in  which, 
by  an  edict,  all  youth  designed  for  the  church  were 
required  to  pursue  their  theological  studies.    For 
this  new  school  a  German  rector  and  professors 
were  appointed,  to  the  exclusion  of  native  teachers. 
Such  a  change,  violating  the  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion, and  tending  to  introduce  new  dodxines  of 
theology,  was  warmly  opposed  by  the  Mshops,  the 
university,  and  the  people.    The  Low  Countries, 
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so  long  famous  for  the  purity  of  their  catholic  fiiitli ;  chap. 
the  Lauvain,  the  nurse  of  holy  religfon,  was  to  be     ^^^^'  ■ 
contaminated  with  the  heresies  in  which  Germany      nsa. 
abounded.    The  minister  enjoined  father  Godefroy, 
visitor  of  the  capuchins  at  Brussels,  to  send  the 
young  students  of  his  order  to  be  educated  in  the 
general  seminary :  this  clegyman  refused  to  comply. 
Belgiojoso  commanded  him  to  depart  from  Brussels 
in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  emperor's  dominions 
in  three  days.     Such  a  violent  act  afforded  a  new 
subject  of  complaint  to  those  who  were  zealous  in 
religion,  and  strengthened  the  abhorrence  of  the 
new  seminary ;  but  it  increased  the  apprehensions 
of  the  progress  of  arbitrary  power,  which  were  al- 
ready so  generally  entertained.     The  emperor  and  J«wph  ooi». 
his  counsellors  appeared  to  have  adopted,  respect-  yji^^ 
ing  his  richest   and   most  productive   dominions,  subjects 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  principles  that  can  ac-  ^^^^r 
tuate  the  conduct  of  a  government,  that  subjects  are  revenue* 
merely  to  be  considered  as  a  source  ofrevenuey  and  the 
expediency  of  political  plans  and  acts  to  be  esti- 
mated by  their  tendency  to  supply  the  coffers  of 
the  prince*  The  discontents  and  commotions  in  the 
Netnerlands  very  greatly  diminished  its  financial 
efficiency,  and  consequently  defeated  the  purpose 
which  the  authors  of  the  innovations  meant  chiefly 
to  promote.     The  minister  pretending  to  impute 
the  defalcation  to  contraband  traffic,   proceeded 
in  a  summary  and  arbitrary  way  against  persons 
whom   he  professed  to  suspect  to  be  engaged  in 
such  a  commerce.    One  respectable  and  eminent 
merchant,  who  held  a  contract  with  government, 
was,  after  his  accounts  had  been  closed  and  passed, 
charged  with  a  fraud:  he  challenged  his  accusers 
to  make  good  their  assertions  by  a  fair  and  open 
trial,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  his  country ;  but,  in* 
ste^  of  a  legal  inquiry,  he  was  seized  by  armed 
soldiers,  and  hurried  away  to  Vienna.    So  flagrant 
a  tyranny,  joined  to  the  general  system,  impressed 
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CHAP,  the  people  with  a  belief,  that  their  only  alternative 
^^^^'  was  subjection  to  foreign  despotism,  or  vigorous  and 
i789.      immediate  resistance. 

In  Brabant  the  constitution  had  been  the  most 
precise^  and  its  violations  the  most  manifest ;  and 
Remon-  there  the  resistance  was  the  most  prompt.  In 
the  nSict-  Brussels  the  companies  of  arts  and  trades,  nine  in 
landen.  numbcr,  chose  representatives,  each  known  by  the 
name  of  syndic:  these  delegates  constituted  a  cor- 
poration, entitled  the  syndics  of  the  nine  nations : 
they  possessed  not  only  municipal  power,  but  also 
very  considerable  political  direction  in  the  choice  of 
members  for  the  assembly  of  the  states ;  and  being 
composed  of  the  chief  citizens,  they  added  extensive 
influence  to  their  strength.  This  was  the  first 
public  body  which  expressed  its  sentiments  con- 
cerning the  usurpations :  they  drew  up  a  plain,  bold 
memorial,  that  stated  actual  facts  and  obvious  con* 
sequences;  and  enumerated  the  conditions  on 
which  the  prince  of  the  Low  Countries  held  his 
sovereignty,  as  set  forth  in  the  Joyous  Entry :  the 
representation  quoted  Joseph's  inaugural  oath  to 
observe  the  prescribed  stipulations,  and  his  actual 
conduct,  which  was  a  systematic  violation  of  his  en- 
gagements ;  and  concluded,  that  "  if  the  sovereign 
shall  infringe  upon  the  articles  of  the  Joyous  Entry, 
his  subjects  shall  be  discharged  from  all  duty  and 
service  to  him,  until  such  time  as  due  reparation 
shall  be  made  for  such  infringements.''  This  ani<* 
mated  remonstrance  inspirited  and  guided  the  other 
cities,  and  also  the  other  provinces ;  and  the  people 
in  general  were  determined  to  assert  their  rights ; 
but  before  they  should  commence  any  active  exer- 
tions, they  Waited  the  meeting  of  the  states,  that 
they  might  know  how  far  they  could  trust  to  their 
counsel  and  co-operation. 
Meeting  of  The  asscmbly  met,  and  the  very  first  step  de- 
the  states,  monstratcd  the  firm  and  resolute  part  which  they 
intended  to  act.  An  application  having  been  made 
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for  subsidies,  they  totally  refused  to  grant  supplies  char 
until  grievances  were  redressed ;  they  sent  imme-  ^^^ 
diate  orders  to  the  collectors  of  the  revenues  to  i789. 
pay  no  regard  to  the  financial  officers  appointed 
by  the  new  council,  since  they  exercised  an  autho- 
rity which  was  not  admitted  by  the  Flemish  consti-* 
tution :  they  then  drew  up  a  declaration  of  rights, 
a  statement  of  erievanoes,  and  an  exhibition  of  con- 
sequences, both  more  detailed  and  comprehensive 
than  that  of  the  syndics,  and  which  avowed  their 
determination  to  persevere  in  maintaining  the  con- 
stitution of  their  ancestors :  this  manifesto  they  ad- 
dressed to  the  governor-general.  At  the  same  time 
Mr.  Vandemoot,  a  counsellor  of  Brussels,  and  an 
eminent  advocate  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  published 
a  treatise  addressed  to  the  states,  in  which,  from 
ancient  documents,  he  traced  out  and  elucidated 
the  constitution  of  Brabant.  The  states  not  only 
ordered  this  treatise  to  be  read  in  their  presence, 
but  decreed  public  thanks  to  the  author,  for  having 
so  ably  and  justly  vindicated  the  rights  of  the 
people.  The  states  of  Flanders  and  Hainault  con-» 
curred  in  the  determination  to  resist  all  the  uncon^ 
stitutional  changes.  The  governors-general  en^ 
deavoured  to  break  the  force  of  the  opposition  by 
small  concessions,  and  liberal  promises :  the  Italian, 
to  his  great  surprise,  found  that  the  Flemings  were 
not  to  be  intimidated  ;  and,  until  he  could  be  sup* 
plied  with  an  adequate  force,  he  had  recourse  to 
the  more  appropriate  instruments  of  his  country, 
duplidty  and  deception:  the  attempt,  however, 
was  now  too  late ;  the  patriots  persevered  in  their 
efforts,  and  held  out  to  the  minister  the  terrors  of 
an  ancient  statute  of  Brabant,  that  declared  it  law- 
ful to  apprehend  and  to  punish  any  person  who 
should  obstinately  persist  in  obstructing  the  public 
good :  they  abolished  the  new  seminaries  and  other 
unconstitutional  innovations ;  urged  the  governors- 
gimeral  speedily  to  redress  their  grievances ;  and 
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CHAP,  added,  that  the  people  were  in  such  a  fermefit, 
■  J^^^^  that  they  could  not  answer  for  the  consequences  of 
1789.  longer  delay,  The  minister  had  hitherto  ob- 
structed concessions  on  the  side  of  the  govemcnrs- 
general,  but  now  pretended  no  longer  to  oppose 
conciliatory  measures :  alarmed  at  the  revolution  in 
the  temper  and  dispositions  of  a  people  from  whom 
they  had  before  experienced  the  most  affectionate 
attachment,  the  governors  resolved,  as  far  as  their 

Eower  extended,  to  restore  the  tranquillity  and 
appiness  of  the  provinces.  They  issued  a  decree 
on  the  SOth  of  May,  declaring  that  all  arrange- 
ments contrary  to  the  Joyous  Entry  should  be 
entirely  set  aside,  and  that  due  reparation  should 
be  made  for  all  infringements  on  that  great  charter 
which  the  people  held  so  sacred :  they  hoped  the 
emperor  would  ratify  this  declaration,  and  promised 
to  exert  their  ut^nost  influence  with  him  to  accom- 
plish such  a  desirable  purpose.  This  proclamation 
at  first  diffused  general  joy  through  the  Nether- 
lands ;  but  these  sentiments  were  interrupted  by 
doubts  concerning  the  emperor's  ratification. 
Joseph,  instead  of  sanctioning  the  decree^  dis- 
patched a  mandate  to  the  states  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, strongly  expressing  his  astonishment,  indig- 
nation, and  displeasure,  at  those  intemperate  and 
violent  measures  which  the  states  had  adopted^ 
and  that  bold  defiance  which  they  had  given  to 
his  authority :  his  edicts  had  not  been  intended  to 
subvert  the  constitution,  but  to  correct  ancient 
abuses,  and  to  make  salutai^  reforms.  As  a  proof 
of  their  obedience  he  requu-ed  the  states  of  each 
province  to  send  deputies  to  Vienna,  to  lay  their 
subjects  of  complaint  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  As 
a  father  he  would  pardon  the  errors  and  temerity 
of  his  subjects,  but  would  severely  punish  theiDy 
if  they  continued  refractory. 

Disappointed  by  so  imperious  an  order,  and  so 
unfounded  reprehension,  they  did  not  sink  und^r 
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the  insolent  claims  of  usurped  authority^  but  took  c  H  a  p. 
vigorous  measures  for  their  own  security.  To  pre-     ^^^^' 
vent,  however,  matters  from  coming  to  extremities,     nsd^ 
they  thought  it  prudent  to  comply  to  a  certain  extent  ]^^{ , 
with  his  requisition  :  they  appointed  deputies,  en*  Vienna. 
trusted  with  very  limited  powers,  merely  to  express 
the  loyalty  of  the  nation,  and  to  state  their  griev- 
ances, but  to  come  to  no  conclusions  respecting 
public  affairs,  without  the  special  and  immediate 
order  of  the  states.    While  the  deputies  were  on 
their  journey,  they  were  informed  that  great  bodies  - 
of  imperial  troops  were  marching  towards  the  Low 
Countries.     Though  this  intelligence  greatly  agi- 
tated, yet  it  did  not  depress  the  minds  of  the 
Flemings :  resolved  to  maintain  their  liberties  at 
every  hazard  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  they  cal- 
culated their  strength  and  resources,  and  found 
them    much  superior    to    those  with  which  the 
Dutch  had  formerly  resisted  Spanish  despotism: 
they  hoped  for  the  interference  of  the  powers  that 
were  already  inimical  to  Joseph's  ambition ;  and 
that  France  in  particular  would  willingly  accept  of 
the   sovereignty  of  the  Netherland  provinces,  so 
beneficial  and  commodious,  upon  the  constitutional 
conditions  which  they  would  most  gladly  offer. 
The  governors-general  having  been  called  to  Vienna, 
to  be  present  when  the  deputies  should  appear 
before  the  emperor,    count  Murray,  a  nobleman 
of  Scottish  extraction,  commander  of  the  Austrian 
troops  in  the  Netherlands,  was  appointed  governor 
during  their  absence.     This  officer,  a  man  of  pru* 
deuce  and  temper,  endeavoured  to  accommodate 
matters  by  moderating  the  fervour  of  the  people, 
and  the  imperiousness  of  the  sovereign.    The  Fle- 
mings,  meanwhile,   were  turned   with   the  most 
anxious  expectation  to  the  reception  of  their  depu- 
ties at  Vienna ;  and  the  first  accounts  were  very 
far  from  being  satisfactory.     When  presented  to 
the  emperor  they  were  received  with  all  that  angry 
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CHAP,  haughtiness  which  narrow  understandings  and  illi* 
■^  ^^^^'     beral  sentiments  in  power  produce  to  real  or  sup- 
}799.     posjed  inferiors,  when  they  are  the  objects  of  dis- 
pleasure.   Undismayed  by  imperious  insolence,  th^ 
deputies  stated  their  gnevances;  but  Joseph  in- 
formed them,  that  before  he    would   vouchsafe 
to  explain  himself  upon  that  subject,  there  were 
certain    preUminary   articles   that  count  Murray 
would  communicate  to  his  states :  the  articles  were, 
that  things  should  be  restored  to  the  same  footing 
in  which  they  had   stood  at  the  meeting  of  the 
states ;  that  the  new  tribunal  council  and  semina- 
ries abolished  by  the  Flemings  should  be  restored, 
the  subsidies  paid,  and  the  volunteers  dismissed : 
if  these  articles  were  not  executed,  the  Austrian 
army  should  proceed  in  its  march  to  the  Netherlands. 
The  Flemings  with  great  indignation  refused  to 
comply,  and  between  volunteer  corps,  and  parties 
of  soldiers,  quarrels  and  skirmishes  arose,  not  with- 
out the  effusion  of  blood ;  every   thing,  notwith- 
standing the  conciliatory  efforts  of  count  Murray, 
seemed  tending  to  hostilities,  when  dispatches  ar- 
riving from  the  deputies  totally  changed  the  public 
sentiments  ;  by  these  it  appeared,  that  harsh  as  the 
first .  reception  of  the  deputies  had  been,  at  suc- 
j^^hpre-  ceediijg  interviews  the  emperor  had  declared,  that 
grant  their  though  he  had  thought  it  consistent  with  the  dig- 
nquests.      jjj^y  ^f  jjjg  throuc  to  tcstify  his  displcasurc  at  the 

violent  proceedings  of  his  Flemish  subjects,  he  was 
really  favourable  to  their  requests  ;  and  though  he 
would  not  consent  to  the  re-establishment  of  con- 
vents, nor  to  restore  the  nomination  of  abbots,  he 
would  grant  all  the  other  principal  articles :  he  never 
proposed  ^  to  enforce  his  edicts  by  arms,  and  was 
willing  to  restore  the  Joyous  Entry  to  its  primitive 
vigour ;  he  intended  to  visit  the  Netherlands,  and 
to  concert  measures  with  the  states  for  the  welfare 

f>  See  Dedferation  of  the  emperor  to  the  ststes  of  the  BclgiC  Pro?Jiicce  ; 
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pf  his  people.    These  agreeable  declarations  were  chap. 
accompanied   with  an  unassuming  and  engaging     ^^ii. 
politeness,  which  manifested,  if  not  the  ability  of     1789. 
a  statesman,   the  versatility  of  a  courtier.     The 
deputies  were  so  captivated  with  the  manners  and 
address  of  the  emperor,  that  they  received  every 
assurance  and  profession   with  unbounded  faith : 
their  constituents,  though  not  so  implicit  in  their 
confidence,  yet  were  greatly  pleased,  and  at  last 
agreed  to  pay  the  subsidies  into  the  royal  treasury, 
as  a  mark  of  their  reliance  on  the  emperor's  pro- 
'  testations.     The  count  Murray  in  return  published 
a  declaration  from  the   emperor,  by  which    the 
Joyous  Entry  of  Brabant  was  to  be  preserved  entire, 
as  well  with  respect  to  the  ecclesiastical  as  the  civil 
orders ;  the  new  tribunals  were  to  be  suppressed, 
and  the  ancient  courts  of  judicature  to  resume  their 
function.     The  sovereign  promised,  that  whatever 
infraction  had  been  made  upon  the  Joyous  Entry, 
he  would  employ  measures  for  granting  redress. 
This  accommodation  between  the  emperor  and  his 
subjects  diffused  a  general  joy  through  the  Low 
Countries.     But  the  moderate  system  now  adopted 
by  Joseph,  by  discerning  politicians,  was  imputed  to 
particular  circumstances,  and  not  to  any  deviation 
from  bis  general  principles  of  action.     In  his  in- 
novating plan  he  had  proceeded  on  the  supposition, 
that  the  Netherlanders  would  make  no  material 
opposition,  and  that  his  wishes  might  be  accom- 
plished without  distracting  his  attention,  or  with- 
drawing his  force  fi'om  the  execution  of  his  other 
schemes.     From  the  spirit  and  vigorous  conduct 
of  the  Flemings  he  saw  that  they  could  not  be 
brought  to  submission  without  a  considerable  army, 
the  employment  of  which  in  that  service  would 
weaken  his  efforts  against  the  Turks  j  he  therefore 
abandoned  one  unjustifiable  project  of  aggression, 
that  he  might  the  more  effectually  promote  another ; 
and  it  was  inferred,  tliat  really  ne  had  only  post- 
poned 
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CHAP,  poned  his  design  respecting  the  Low  Countries  ta 
^^^^*  a  more  favourable  opportunity.  The  great '  object 
1789.  of  Joseph  appears  to  have  been  to  establish  one 
simple  uniform  military  system  of  government 
through  all  the  parts  of  his  vast  dominions.  This 
purpose  was  obstructed  in  the  Netherlands  by 
the  present  concession :  there  were,  besides,  im- 
portant articles  left  unsettled,  which  might  be 
the  ground  of  future  dispute.  His  expressions, 
upon  being  more  closely  examined  than  during  the 
first  ebullitions  of  joy,  were  found  to  be  general 
and  vague.  On  reflection,  the  Flemings  perceived 
that  they  held  no  pledge  fVom  the  sovereign  but  his 
promises,  while  in  disbanding  the  militia  they  had 
given  the  most  solid  and  substantial  security  on 
their  part. '  The  emperor,  after  he  had  expressed 
his  approbation  of  the  lenient  and  conciliatory  con- 
duct of  count  Murray,  appointed  another  com- 
mander in  chief,  who  had  no  local  connections  in 
the  Netherlands ;  this  was  general  Dalton,  a  soldier 
of  fortune  from  Ireland,  brave  and  enterprising, 
but  whose  principle  of  conduct  was  simply  obe- 
dience to  his  master's  orders,  whatever  they  might 
be,  or  whatever  rights  they  might  violate.  He  had 
been  employed  against  the  rebellious  mountaineers 
of  Transylvania,  and  acquired  considerable  repu- 
tation by  his  military  efforts ;  but  had  been  noted 
for  the  cruelty  with  which  he  treated  his  prisoners. 
Count  Trautmansdorff  was  appointed  to  the  civil 
government,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  Low* 
Countries,  as  he  was  a  man  of  very  amiable  dis- 
positions, and  extremely  popular ;  but  it  soon  was 
found,  that  in  power  he  was  totally  subordinate  to 
Dalton.  The  governors-general  were  by  the  em- 
peror's new  plan  to  be  mere  pageants  of  state  and 
splendor,  without  any  share  of  the  government. 


Sends  ge- 
neral Dal- 
ton to  the 
Nether- 


4  Annual  Register,  1787,  chap.  ?iii. 
'  Annual  Regiitcr^  1789,  p*  38. 
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.  The  first  manifestation  of  the  emperor's  pefrse-  chap. 
verance  in  the  plan  ^hich  he  pretended  to  reUn-  —H— 
^uish,  was  an  attack  upon  the  university  of  Louvain.  i789. 
While  the  Flemings  were  cherishing  the  hopes  of  SnJbct*^of 
preserving  their  revered  constitution,  and  indulg-  **>«*  ®®<*'- 
ing  the  convivial  festivity  of  the  Christmas  season, 
exhilarated  by  the  flattering  prospect,  a  peremptory 
order  arrived  in  the  emperor's  name  to  the  mem- 
bers of  Louvain  university,  commanding  them, 
without  deliberation,  delay,  or  remonstrance,  im- 
mediately to  enregister  in  their  archives,  and 
submit  to,  the  system  of  reform  prescribed  by  the 
sovereign.  These  mandates  the  university  pe- 
remptorily refused  to  obey;  they  pleaded  their  con- 
stitutional rights,  and  appealed  to  the  laws  and 
justice  of  their  country  for  protection.  The 
minister,  in  his  reply  to  this  appeal,  propounded 
a  very  simple  and  comprehensive  principle,  that 
subjects^  must  not  plead  rights^  laws^  justice^  or  their 
constitution^  against  the  will  of  the  sovereign.  De- 
clarations were  issued,  commanding  them  to  con* 
form  to  the  mandates  of  the  emperor,  and  threaten- 
ing  the  severest  vengeance  against  all  persons  who 
should  dare  to  assert  a  right  contrary  to  the  will  of 
his  imperial  majesty.  Tnese  dictatorial  menaces 
were  totally  disregarded  by  the  university,  which 
was  determined  to  assert  its  freedom.  Count 
Trautmansdorff  was  now  become  entirely  subser- 
vient to  Dalton,  and  in  his  conduct  showed,  that 
the  amiable  dispositions  and  pleasing  manners  which 
had  rendered  him  so  popular,  were  not  fortified  by 
vieour,  or  secured  by  virtuous  principles.  This 
mmister,  by  the  direction  of  Dalton,  sent  a  letter 
to  the  grand  council  of  Brabant,  requiring  their 
efforts  to  reduce  to  obedience  the  refractory  univer- 
sity, and  specr^ing  the  time  before  wnich  the 
ijiandate  was  to  oe  executed :  the  council,  witli.  a 
dignified  indignation,  replied,  that  the  letter  was 
founded  in  ignorance  of  their  laws,  tended  to  des- 

potism. 
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CHAP,  potism,  and  must  be  revoked.  The  minister  replied, 
_^jjJL.  that  it  was  his  majesty's  absolute  determination; 
1789.      that  on  whatever  subject  lie  signified  his  mll^  obe^ 
dience  mtistfolUm  ;  and  he  gave  them  twenty-four 
hours  for  publishing  the  decree.    His  comminatioa 
being  still  disregarded,  the  following  day  he  sent  a 
notice,    that  if  the  decrees  were  not  published 
within  two  hours,  he  should  have  recourse  to  the 
dire  expedient  of  cannon  and  bayonets,  which  his 
majesty    had    most    expressly  prescribed.      The 
council  still  paid  not  the  smallest  attention  to  those 
insolent  threats ;  Dalton  drew  up  a  regiment  of 
infantry  near  the  council-house,  and  ordered  an 
ensign  with  a  party  of  troops  to  patrole  the  streets. 
This  of&cer,  young,  inexperienced,  and   desirous 
of  showing  power,  on  some  trifling  disturbance, 
ordered  his  men  to  fire  a  platoon  among  the  muU 
titude,    killed  six  of  the  people,   and  wounded 
many  more :  the  juvenile  instrument  of  military 
despotism  and  murder,  dreading  the  just  vengeance 
of  the  people,  hastily  fled  with  his  party  to  the 
main  body  of  soldiers.     The  emperor  informed  of 
this  achievement,  highly  applauded  the  ensign's 
conduct,    and  desired  Dalton  to  inform  him  he 
might  ejcpect  promotion  on  the  first  vacancy :  he 
also  expressed  his  warmest  gratitude  to  Dalton  for 
supporting   the    dignity  of  the  military  character ^ 
and  impressing  the  people  with  a  due  dread  qf  Oie 
soldiers.      This  massacre,   unimportant  (the    em- 
peror said)  as  it  was  in  itself^  might  produce  a 
salutary  effect ;  but  to  insure  obedience  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  t)alton  to  persevere  in  the  same  meritorious 
conduct.  *    The  army  being  once  employed  against 
the  people,  constant  insolence  and  frequent  blood- 
shed were  the  result.    The  people  expressed  ihJm 
indignation  in  riots  and  tumults:  one  of  these 
being  quelled  without  firing  a  shot,  the  emperor, 
in  a  letter  to  his  ministers,  testified  Ms  disapprd- 

•  Aniuid  Regbter,  1789. 
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hsLtioh  of  such  forbeariance,  and  desired  it  might  c  h  A  f. 
not  be  repeated.  TrautmansdorfF  declared,  that  if  ^^^^' , 
the  troops  serving  in  the  Netherlands  were  not  ^89. 
sufficient,  forty  thousand  men  would  immediately 
enter  the  Low  Countries :  this  assertion  his  hearers 
well  knew  to  be  a  boasting  bravado,  as  the  em- 
peror's troops  were  elsewhere  fully  employed.  It 
is  frequently  difficult  to  discover  the  precise  motive 
for  conduct  which  is  dictated  by  unprincipled 
wickedness,  and  guided  by  extreme  folly.  As 
Joseph's  armies  were  engaged  in  the  Turkish  war, 
policy  obviously  dictated  forbearance  of  injustice 
and  tyranny  in  the  west,  that  he  might  effectually 
promote  agression  and  spoliation  in  the  east.  His 
force  in  the  Low  Countries  was  very  inadequate  to 
his  despotic  purposes,  or  to  the  cruel  intentions  of 
his  deputy.  At  the  very  time  that  the  emperor 
was  enjoining  perseverance  in  military  despotism  to 
his  willing  and  prompt  underling,  he,  through  the 
fovemors-generaJ,  issued  a  declaration,  setting 
Porth  his  tender  affection  to  his  subjects,  his  desire 
of  satisfying  their  wishes,  the  coniplete  return  of 
his  favour,  and  his  determination  to  give  the  Low 
Countries  most  convincing  proofs  of  his  benevolence 
and  confidence.  Fla&rant  as  the  duplicity  of  these 
professions  were,  t&ir  uselessness^  w  J  no  less 
obvious ;  force,  not  deception,  was  his  instrument 
of  government ;  the  soldiers  could  not  the  more 
easily  massacre  one  man  by  proclaiming  to  him  the 
tender  feelings  of  their  employers  :  it  was  a  mere 
waste  of  falsehood,  which  could  answer  none  of  the 
assertor's  puiposes ;  more  resembling  the  capricious 
versatility  of  a  froward  child,  than  the  steady 
policy  of  a  firm  man,  resolute  in  wicked  designs. 

The  interpreter  of  the  emperor's  tenderness  was 
Dalton :  among  the  sources  of  Dalton's  fame  ac- 
quired in  Transylvania  was  a  gallows  ^  of  an  extra- 

^  Annual  Register,  1789^  chap.  ii. 
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CHAP,  ordinary  height  for  hanging  insurgents ;  and  he  de- 
/^^^^'    clared  his  determination  to  erect  an  edifice  of  a  like 
1789.      construction  in  the  great  square  at  Brussels.    He 
now  went  to  establish  at  Louvain  the  new  profes- 
sors of  divinity ;  and  to  reform  the  errors  of  the 
theological  schools,  the  argument  employed  was 
the  bayonet :  the  rector  and  professors  were  ejected 
by  a  file  of  musqueteers,  and  the  new  teachers  were 
Effects  of    established  by  the  same  authority.     To  celebriate 
his  tyranny,  ^j^^  admissiou  of  the  imperial  instructors  in  theo- 
logy, the  soldiers  murdered  a  great  number  of  the 
inhabitants",  who  could  not  refrain  from  assembling 
to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  grief  at  the  overthrow  of 
an  institution,  which  had  for  so  many  ages  been 
the  pride  and  support  of  their  city.     But  although 
soldiers  could  inaugurate  persons  appointed  to  teach 
the  Christian  system  according  to  the  imperial 
canons  of  orthodoxy,  they  could  not  compel  stu- 
dents to  kam:  the  pupils  had  universally  aban- 
doned the  colleges,  ancf  the  masters  were  left  to 
deliver  theii"  lessons,  either  in  empty  halls,  or  with- 
out any  hearers,  but  their  military  coadjutors.    At 
Malines  and  Antwerp  the  massacre  was  much  more 
extensive  than  even  at  Louvain ;  and  personal  secu- 
rity was  deemed  so  precarious  in  the  Netherlands, 
that  some  of  the  nobility,  and  a  great  number  of 
other  inhabitants  of  distinction  and  property,  sought 
refuge  in  exile.     The  cruel  executions  committed 
upon  a  defenceless  people  by  their  rulers,  in  a  sea- 
son of  peace  and  most  profound  tranquillity,  excited 
the  abhorrence  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  and 
procured  asylums  for  the  unfortunate  sufferers. 
Confiscation,  despotism,  and  military  execution  be- 
ing once  established,  property,  liberty,  and  life  be- 
ing insecure,  those  that  still  remained  in  the  country 
withdrew  their  capitals  from  manufactures  and  com- 

"  Annual  Register,  1789»  chap.ii. 
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merce,  and  vested  them  in  foreign  funds,  as  a  pro-  c  h  a  k 
vision  for  their  own  flights,  and  repositories  which     xlil. 
Dalton's  bayonets  could  not  reach.     In  a  country      W894 
so  recently  eminent  for  industry  and  the  arts,  trade 
was  entireV  stagnant,  and  eveiy  occupation  ceased, 
except  those  which  minister  to  the  necessity  of  life  t 
revenue  proportionably  decUned ;  fiscal  productive- 
ness,  the  great  object  of  the  emperor's  tyranny,  ex* 
perienced  a  most  important  diminution  ^  the  states 
of  Brabant  announced  a  determination,  under  the 
present  outrageous  tyranny,  to  withhold  the  sup* 
plies.     Such  was  the  state  of.  afiau*s  at  the  close    . 
erf  1788. 

The  emperor  published  an  edict,  annulling  all  Fttthcr 
his  former  concessions,  even  recalling  his  inaugural  ^^bb^^ 
oath  to  maintain  the  Joyous  Entry ;  and  all  the  ob-  Jo^ph. 
noxious  establishments  of  1787  were  to  be  speedily 
restored.  The  grand  council  of  Brabant  having 
revised  to  sanction  so  despotic  an  edict,,  that  con* 
stitutional  tribunal  waa  suppressed ;  the  manage- 
ment  of  the  revenue,  which  had  formed  one  of  its 
delegated  departments,  was  vested  in  a  commission 
nominated  by  the  emperor :  no  abbota  were  thence* 
forth  to  be  appointed  in  Brabant,  and  thus  the  cle- 
rical order  was  about  to  be  suppressed ;  the  com- 
mons were  to  be  new-modelled,  according  to  the 
emperor's  pleasure  j  the  right  if  granting  subsidies 
was  to  be  no  longer  vested  in  the  states,  but  in  a 
council  appointed  by  the  emperor;  the  Joyous 
Entry  was  to  be  abolished ;  the  whole  goveniment 
and  all  its  parts  were  to  be  modelled  according  to 
the  imperial  will.  A  considerable  part  of  the  year 
1789  was  employed  in  executing  these  nefarious 
projects  of  infatuated  ambition.  The  enmity  to  the 
clergy,  and  rapacity  for  money,  two  predominant 
features  in  the  emperor's  character,  combined  in 
dictating  bis  most  extensive  and  systematic  schemes 
of  robbery.     By  one  decree  he  sequestered  all  the     ' 

VOL.  IV.  M  abbeys 
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CHAP,  abbeys  of  Brabant,  and  appointed  civil  officers  to 
^^^^'    manage  their  revenues  for  his  use.  * 
1789.         Such  a  seizure  of  property,  in  a  country  which 
had  so  long  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  a  free  consti- 
tution, and  of  ecclesiastical  possessions,  among  a 
people  so  devoutly  attached  to  the  priesthood,  ex- 
cited very  general  resentment,  and  open  remon- 
strances from  men,  who  already  indignantly  brooded 
over  their  fallen  constitution,  and  meditated  the  re- 
TheFiem-  asscrtiou  of  their  rights:  they  resolved  no  longer 
on*fo^ir  *^  yield  even  the  appearance  of  submission,  either 
resistance,    to   Subordinate  tyranny,   or  the  imperial  despot 
himself.     Stimulated  to  resistance  by  the  strongest 
motives  which  can  inspirit  generous  breasts ;  con- 
sidering death  as  preferable  to  slavery ;  and  recal- 
ling to  their  minds  those  gallant  exertions  by  which 
a  kindred  people  had  emancipated  themselves  from 
an  Austrian  despot  in  the  sixteenth  century,  they 
trusted  that  with  much  greater  resources,  against  a 
foe  less  powerful,  they  would  be  no  less  successftd 
in  resisting  an  Austrian  despot  of  the  eighteenth'^; 
besides  their  own  resources,  so  valuable  and  effica^ 
cious,  in  the  riches,  population,  and  spirit  of  the 

*  The  author  of  Dodsley's  Annual  Register,  1791,  having  at^ntively  con- 
fiidered  the  detail  of  the  spoliations,  says,  £at  he  suppressed  no  less  than  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  monastic  establishments,  and  that  the  only  precaution  he  appears 
to  have  used  was,  that  in  thil^great  suppression  the  men  were  more  fayoiired 
than  the  women :  of  the  male  convents,  only  forty  were  sequestered :  of  the 
nunneries,  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

y  There  was  a  considerable  resemblance  between  the  conduct  of  Joseph  II. 
and  his  ancestor  Philip  II.  of  Spain:  though  the  former  was  the  pn^essed 
champion  of  toleration,  the  latter  of  intolerance,  the  principle  of  both  was  much 
more  nearly  allied  than  would  appear  from  a  superficial  view  of  their  respecdre 
objects.  £acfa  sought  to  model  the  opinions  of  mankind  according  to  his  will; 
each  endeavoured  to  effect  his  purpose  by  violence ;  each  was  cruel  in  pcrsecut- 
iri^  all  those  who  opposed  his  system ;  each  was  imperious  and  despotical ;  both 
were  ambitious  without  ability,  restless  without  enterprise,  aggressive  and  usurp- 
ing in  intention,  mighty  in  project,  but  futile  in  execution,  and  unsucce^l 
in  event.  Philip,  the  creature  of  imitation,  was  the  implicit  notary  of  priest- 
craft: Joseph,  the  creature  of  imitation,  was  the  implicit  votary  of  infideliQr: 
neither  of  them  were  guided  by  sound  reasoning  and  original  reflection:  both, 
in  supporting  their  favourite  tenets,  and  gratifying  malignant  pasafens,  did 
much  mischief;  but  attempted  much  more  than  their  incapacity  suffered  them 
tv  perpetrate. 

people, 
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people,  and  nature  of  the  country,  they  might  rea-  chap. 
sonably  expect  support  from  the  arms  of  Prussia,     xlii. 
and  even  of  her  maritime  confederates.     The  em-     1789, 
peror  was  engaged  in  the  Turkish  war,  and  his 
force  greatly  impaired  by  the  disastrous  events 
which  it  had  produced :    though  emigration  was 
very  prevalent,   yet  the  refugees   chiefly  sought 
shelter  in  the  most  adjacent  states,  and  had  greatly 
promoted  the  cause  of  tlieir  countrymen  by  describ- 
ing the  dreadful  oppressions  from  which  they  had 
fled.      With  the   emigrants  the  Flemish  patriota 
maintained  a  very  close  correspondence,  and  con- 
certed with  them  the  plan  and  commencement  of 
open  resistance.     Dalton, .  meanwhile,   dispatched 
part  of  his  troops  to  seize  every  person  supected  of 
disaffection,  and  carred  the  system  of  proscription 
and  murder  to  a  more  enormous  extent  than  at  any 
former  period  of  his  tyranny,  while  Trautmansdorjff 
acted  as  the  civil  instrument  of  oppression.     A 
conspiracy  was  formed  to  blow  up  the  houses  of 
these  tyrants  with  gunpowder;   during  the  confu- 
sion  to  seize  the  gates  of  Brussels  and  the  arsenal, 
and  admit  bodies  of  emigrants,  who  were  prepared, 
and  to  be  ready  at  hand  for  that  purpose  :  the  exe- 
cution of  this  plot  was  fixed  for  August,  1 789  ; 
but  being  discovered,  a  great  number  of  suspected 
persons  were  apprehended.     While  the  ministers 
were  inflicting  summary  punishments,  the  vigorous 
proceedings  of  the  patriots  called  their  attention 
to  more  formidable  objects.     About  the  middle  of 
September,  1789,  the  duke  of  Ursel,  and  the  prince 
of  Aremburg,    count  of  la  Marck,   his  son,  with 
the  other  nobles  who  had  retired  to  Breda,  were 
joined  by  the  archbishop  of  Malines  or  Mechlin, 
primate  of  the  catholic  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  by  most  if  not  all  the  states  of  Brabant, 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  were  constituted  and 
declared  to  be  the  regular  and  legal  assembly  of  the 
states  of  that  province  ^ :  they  framed  and  unani- 

*  S«e  Annual  Register  for  1791,  p.  32. 
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CHAP,  mously  passed  a  remonstrance  to  the  emperor,  de- 
^^^^'    daring  their  rights,  and  their  resolutions  to  maintain 
1789.     them  against  every  violator :  they  were  prepared  to 
Beciara-     sacrifico  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  a  sovereign  who 
righi^       should  govern  them    constitutionally,    but  they 
would  not  surrender  those  privileges  which  they 
held  in  trust  for  their  fellow-citizens,  and  for  pos- 
terity :  they  adjured  him  to  spare  them  the  cruel 
necessity  of  appealing  to  God  and  their  swords. 

The  declaration  of  the  states,  so  contrary  to  his 
despotic  sentiments  and  views,  highly  enraged  the 
empei:or,  and  he  gave  orders  for  increased  severity, 
and  violence  of  military  execution.  The  Belgians 
saw  no  hopes  of  redress,  but  by  their  swords,  and 
in  October,  1789  they  hoisted  the  standard  of  re- 
volt :  a  body  of  insurgents  took  the  two  small  forts 
of  Lillo  and  Liefenshock  on  the  Scheldt :  in  fort 
Lillo,  besides  the  military  stores,  they  found  a 
considerable  sum  of  money.  Dalton  sent  general 
Schroeder  against  the  invaders,  at  the  head  of  four 
thousand  troops,  weU  disciplined.  On  the  advance 
of  this  force  the  insurgents  abandoned  the  two  forts, 
and  retreated  towards  Fumhout,  a  small  town  about 
eight  miles  from  the  forts :  the  imperialists  pursued 
them  to  the  gates,  and  forcing  these  open  entered 
the  town :  the  Brabanters  retreating  from  the  main 
street,  drew  the  Austrians  after  them  until  they 
were  inclosed  in  the  market  place  ;  there  the  pa- 
triots firing  from  the  adjoining  houses,  windows,  and 
lanes  did  great  execution ;  the  regulars  being  thus 
ensnared,  and  unable  to  extricate  themselves,  were 
broken  and  defeated,  and  compelled  to  retreat  with 
the  loss  of  seven  hundred  men.  Hope,  encouraged 
by  success,  roused  all  the  patriotic  and  martial  ar- 
dour of  the  Belgians :  assuming  the  name  of  the 
patriotic  army,  they  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the 
country :  in  the  other  provinces,  as  well  as  Brabant, 
the  votaries  of  freedom  flocked  to  the  standard 
erected  for  its  preservation,  and  burned  with  im- 
patience 
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patience  to  join  their  brethren  in  the  field,  that  chap. 
they  miffht  contribute  their  efforts  to  deliver  their     ^^^^' 
country  from  foreign  tyrants.     In  the  beginning  of  'l^^ 
November  a  battle  was  fought  at  Tirlemont:    a 
body  of  patriots  having  been  pursued  by  Bender, 
an  Austrian  general,  had  taken  refuge  in  this  place, 
and  were  warmly  supported  by  its  patriotic  inhabit- 
ants.     Bender   having    entered    the    town,    was 
very  vigorously  received  by  the  Flemings,  and  after 
an  obstinate  contest  compelled  to  retreat.     The  Ne- 
therlanders  now  ventured  to  meet  their  adversaries 
in  the  open  field,  and  having  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory, took  possession  of  Ostend,  Bruges,  and  Lou- 
vain.     Animated  by  these  successes,  they  had  the  The  pa- 
boldness  to  attack  the  strong  city  of  Ghent :  having  SJi^e^' 
entered  the  town,  they  assailed,  and  defeated  the  Austrian 
enemy  in  the  streets ;  and  compelled  one  part  of  ^*^^*' 
them  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the  barracks,  while  another 
sought  shelter  in  the  citadel.     The  third  day  of  the 
siege  the  barracks  surrendered ;  the  defendants  of 
the   citadel  finding   they  could  no  longer  retain 
the  place,  committed  the  most  infamous  enormities 
in  the  streets,  but  soon  evacuated  the  garrison :  the 
defence  of  Ghent  was  by  no  means  adequate  in 
either  vigour  or  skill  to  the  force  by  which  it  was 
guarded.     Joseph,  desirous  of  winning  his  soldiers, 
had  given  directions  for  allowing  them  great  laxity  j 
thetroopswho  were  in  the  Netherlands,  besides  being 
recently  free-booters,  and  accustomed  to  trample  on 
the  defenceless  inhabitants,  conceived  a  most  tho- 
rough contempt  for  the  Flemings ;  but  when  they 
came  to  battle,  and  were  compelled  to  face  the  enemy 
on  equal  terms,  they  showed  themselves  to  have  to- 
tally deviated  from. the  characters  of  Austrian  sol- 
diers, and  to  be  as  dastardly  as  they  were  profligate. 
The  reduction  of  Ghent  was  of  the  greatest  conse-  They  form 
quence  to  the  Flemish  patriots ;  and  the  more  especi-  S^fe^. 
ally  as  it  enabled  the  states  of  Flanders  to  assemble  nd  republic. 
in  that  capital  of  the  province,  for  the  purpose  of 
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CHAP,  legalising  their  public  proceedings,  giving  a  fonn 
XLii.  iQ  their  intended  new  constitution,  and  concluding 
n^ft.  a  league  and  federal  union  with  the  other  provinces. 
The  emperor  informed  of  the  great  successes  of 
the  Flemish  patriots,  descended  from  his  despotic 
haughtiness,  and  endeavoured  by  amicable  promises 
to  conciliate  his  late  subjects;  he  exhorted  the 
malcontents  to  lay  down  their .  arms,  and  to  trust 
for  the  redress  of  real  grievances  to  his  clemency 
and  paternal  affection  :  dreadful  consequences  (be 
said)  would  ensue  if  they  compelled  him  to  relin- 
quish the  conquests  which  he  was  now  prosecuting, 
and  pour  into  the  Netherlands  armies  that  were 
now  gathering  laurels  from  a  foreign  enemy.  En- 
deavouring partly  to  justify,  and  partly  to  explain 
his  most  obnoxious  acts,  he  offered  to  revoke  the 
offensive  edicts,  to  comply  with  all  their  former  de- 
mands, and  to  grant  a  general,  full,  and  perpe- 
tual amnesty  to  all  who  should  return  to  their  duty 
within  a  specified  but  distant  time,  the  leaders  of 
the  revolt  alone  excepted :  but  the  Flemings  had 
been  too  oflen  deceived  by  Joseph  to  repose  any 
confidence  in  his  professions ;  and  they  now  paid 
the  less  attention  to  his  overtures,  that  from  their 
successes  they  began  to  deem  themselves  no  longer 
dependent  on  his  power.  On  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber the  states  of  Flanders  seized  on  the  sovereign 
authority  in  their  province,  and  in  imitation  of 
their  Dutch  neighbours,  assumed  the  title  of  high 
and  mighty  states :  they  passed  resolutions,  de- 
claring the  emperor  to  have  forfeited  all  title  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands  ;  for  raising  orga- 
nising, and  disciplining  an  army,  and  uniting 
themselves  with  the  states  of  Brabant.  The 
ardour  and  success  of  their  countrymen  inspired 
the  inhabitants  of  Brussels  with  the  desire  and 
hope  of  rescuing  their  capital  from  the  despotic 
ministers  of  Joseph.  Intimidated  by  the  victories 
of  the  Flemings,  Daltoh  confined  himself  within 
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the   walls,  and  ordered  the  gates  to  be  strictly  chap. 
guarded  :  his  force  consisted  of  about  six  thousand     ^^^ii- 
men,  whereas  the  patriotic  band  did  not  exceed     1789* 
one   thousand:   the  soldiers  were,  however,   di^*- 
persed  through  different  parts  of  the  city;  their 
adversaries  were  at  a  fixed  rendezvous  to  form  a 
compact  body,  which  assailing  the  scattered  eoemy, 
by  throwing  them  into  partial  confusion  might 
cause  general  disorder,  and  animate  the  other  citi- 
zens to  join  in  the  conflict.     This  gallant  design 
was  executed :  the  Flemish  band  defeated  an  Aus- 
trian detachment  in  one  of  the  streets ;  the  battle 
became  general,  and  the  insurgents  got  possession 
of  the  barracks,  with  two  thousand  muskets,  and 
plenty  of  ammunition.      Dalton  retreated  to  the 
great  square,  where,  attetnpting  to  defend  himself, 
he  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  to  give  up  Brus- 
sels, on, being  allowed  to  escape  with  his  garrison  : 
he  accordingly  retired  to  Luxemburg :  Trautmans- 
dorff,  with  the  other  chief  members  of  the  govern- 
ment, withdrew  to  Liege.    The  governors-general, 
from  their  popularity,  were  not  afraid  of  any  vio- 
lence, yet  as  the  emperor's  sovereignty  was  no 
longer  acknowledged,  they  betook  themselves  into 
Germany.     The   Flemings,  in  their  victories,  far 
from  imitating  the  brutal  cruelty  of  the  imperial 
despot's    soldiers,    killed  no   one  but    in  battle. 
Having  thus  made  themselves  masters  of  the  chief 
towns,  after  celebrating  the  most  solemn  institution 
of  religion,  they  restored  the  ancient  courts   of 
justice,    rescinded   all   the    emperor's   innovating 
edicts,  settled  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power, 
and  completely   re-established  tranquillity.     The 
states  of  Brabant  being  assembled  at  Brussels,  on 
the  last  day  of  the  year  1789,  bound  themselves 
by  oath,  in  the  presence  of  the  citizens,  to  preserve 
the   rights,    privileges,  and   constitution  of  their 
country,  and  then  proceeded  to  administer  the 
same  oatjii  to  the  members  of  the  sovereign  council 
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c  H  AP,  of  Brabant,  amidst  the  general  acclamations  of 
^^^^•, ,  the  people.  The  other  provinces,  except  Limburgh, 
1789.  having  concluded  similar  engagements  concerning 
their  respective  internal  constitutions,  all  the  Aus- 
trian Netherlands,  Limburgh  excepted,  formed 
themselves  into  a  federal  republic,  to  be  distin- 
fished  by  the  title  of  the  United  Belgic  States. 
Such  was  the  result  of  the  restless  changes,  rapacity, 
and  usurpations  of  the  emperor  Joseph. 
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the  revohUion  as  friendly  to  liberty.  —  Sentiments  (^various 
dosses  —  respectively  differing,  concur  in  favouring  the 
French  revolution. 

nPHE  event  which  rendered  the  year  1789  most  chap. 
important  to  Britons  and  all  the  civilised  world,  ^^^^^' 
was  the  French  revolution,  the  causes  and  means  •*^®^' 
of  which  extraordinary  change  it  requires  a  retros- 
pective view  of  the  scene  of  operation  to  investi- 
gate and  comprehend.  The  government  of  France  oid  go- 
was,  in  the  earlier  ages,  one  of  those  feudal  aris-  ^"JJJl^ 
tocracies,  which  the  northern  conquerors  estab- 
lished over  Europe.  The  degree  of  civil  and 
political  liberty  that  extended  to  the  commons  was 
very  inconsiderable  in  France,  as  in  most  other 
countries,  except  England  and  the  -Netherlands. 
The  power  of  the  king  in  the  middle  ages  was  ex- 
tremely limited ;  the  country  consisted  of  a  col- 
lection of  principalities,  in  each  of  which  the  lord 
superior  enjoyed  an  arbitrary  sway,  and  held  the 
people  in  a  condition  of  abject  vassalage.  This 
state  of  relative  power  in  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
affiiirs  underwent  material  changes.  The  kings  had 
one  general  object,  diminution  of  baronial  autho- 
rity: prudence  required  the  barons  to  unite  for 
their  common  advantage,  yet  they  had  respectively 
separate  interests  which  much  more  constantly  oc- 
cupied their  attention.  By  sowing  discord  between 
these  turbulent  chieftains,  the  sovereigns  rendered 
their  aggregate  force  less  formidable.  Conquests, 
escheats,  or  treaties,  united  several  fiefs  to  the 
crown  :  Louis  XI.  considerably  reduced  the  power 
of  the  nobility,  the  feudal  aristocracy  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  cardinal  Richelieu,  and  the  separate 
sovereignties  were  consolidated  into  one  entire 
mass.  *  As  the  people  had  been  without  liberty 
under  feudal  lords,  they  pontinued  to  be  in  ser- 

*  See  Introductioii  to  this  History. 
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CHAP,  vitude  under  the  monarch :  before  the  total  reduc- 
^^^^^'  tion  of  the  aristocracy,  they  had  indeed  possessed 
1789.  an  assembly  of  states,  but  so  modelled,  that  the 
commons  had  little  real  share  of  the  power :  the 
nobles  and  clergy  were  closely  connected  by  im- 
munities and  other  privileges,  and  could  easily 
overpower  the  third  estate.  From  the  administra- 
tion of  Richelieu,  France  had  been  without  even 
the  appearance  of  a  legislative  voice ;  every  privi- 
lege of  the  subject  was  under  the  control  of  a  govern- 
ment habitually  corrupt  and  tyrannical.  The  men 
of  wealth  and  distinction  were  purchased  either  by 
courtly  honours,  presents,  pensions,  or  a  lavish 
waste  of  the  public  revenue,  which  was  endea- 
voured to  be  exclusively  wrung  from  the  grasp  of 
the  poor,  the  weak,  and  the  laborious.  Liberty  and 
even  life  were  insecure,  if  either  interfered  with  the 
will  of  the  prince.  Instead  of  making  a  part  sub- 
servient to  the  whole  ;  estimating  either  permanent 
regulations,  or  temporary  measures,  by  the  aggre- 
gate of  happiness  which  they  were  calculated  to 
produce,  the  old  government  of  France  adminis- 
tered the  whole  according  to  the  pleasure  and 
caprice  of  a  very  small  part ;  the  comfort  and  wel- 
fare of  twenty-four  millions  was  of  little  account 
when  compared  with  the  freak  or  fancy  of  the 
prince,  the  interest  or  inclination  of  his  favourites. 
The  suggestion  of  a  priest  or  a  prostitute  would 
desolate  a  whole  province  ^  and  drive  from  that 
country  its  most  industrious  inhabitants.  The 
nobility  and  clergy,  and  also  the  magistrates,  were 
exempted  from  their  share  of  the  public  burdens  ; 
the  taxes,  instead  of  being  paid  by  the  rich  and 
the  great,  fell  upon  the  poor.  These  tyrannical 
exactions  were  rendered  more  cruelly  oppressive 
by  the  established  mode  of  extortion  ;  the  revenue 

i"  See  in  Render's  Tour  through  Germany  an  account  of  the  deyastation  of 
the  Palatinat^. 
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was  farmed^  and  farther  leased  by  the  principal  chap. 
undertakers  to  others,  and  by  these  to  subordinate    ^^^^^-  - 
collectors  with  advance  of  rent;  in  the  various      i789. 
steps  of  intermediation  between  the  payer  of  the 
impost  and  the  government,  much  greater  sums 
were  squeezed  from  the  commons  than  ever  found 
their  way  to  the  public  treasury.     The  farmers  of 
the   revenue  principally    constituted  the  monied 
class,  or  at  least,  were  the  greatest  capitalists  ^ ;  in 
them  government  had  its  chief  resource  for  loans 
to  carry  on  the  projects  of  extravagant  ambition^ 
and  infatuated  aggression.     Many  of  the  nobility 
from  their  prodigality  were  poor  notwithstanding 
their   immunities  and  donatives,  and  from  these 
men  had  the  means  of  supply ;  the  court,  therefore, 
very  readily  connived  at  most  flagrant  extortions 
in  the  administration  of  the  revenue,  as  the  com- 
mons only  were  to  sufler  by  the  spoliation. 

The  old  government  of  France  was,  no  doubt.  Character 
liable  to  these  and  other  objections,  both  in  its  prin-  ^!^^^^ 
ctples  and  practice ;  and  in  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  der  louIs 
and  XV.  it  was  a  very  arbitrary  and  oppressive  xvT*  *°^ 
system.     Its  vices  appeared  the  more  glaring  to 
political  observers,   by  being  contrasted  with  the 
constitution  of  the  neighbour  and  rival  of  France. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  this  circumstance  produced  to  that 
system  still  less  estimation  than  it  really  deserved. 
To  Britons  it  would  have  been  an  intolerable  scheme 
of  policy,  and  must  have  crushed  the  energy  of  the 
British  character,  which  in  a  great  measure  results 
from  civil  and  political  liberty ;  but  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  restraint  is  necessary  according  to 
the  knowledge  and  dispositions  of  a  nation  as  well 
as  an  individual.     The  French  minds,  sentiments, 
and  habits,  appeared  to  require  a  stronger  curb  than 
the  British ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  authorities 
which  were  to  control  the  violence,  regulate   the 

^  Annual  Regiiter,  1787  and  1789. 
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c  K  A  P.  vivacity,  and  guide  the  versatile  instability  of  the 
^^^^^'  Gallic  character,  were  by  no  means  well  placed. 
1789.  The  power  was  not  exerted  for  rendering  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  subjects  which  even  their 
tempers  would  admit;  it  was  much  much  more 
arbitrary  than  was  expedient  for  a  civilised  people 
to  tolerate.  The  great  mass  of  the  commons  were 
in  a  state  of  slavery  to  the  priests,  the  nobles,  and 
the  officers  of  the  crown  "* ;  such  a  condition  only 
profound  ignorance,  fear,  or  infatuation  could  suffer. 
It  was  natural  for  intelligent  and  ingenious  men  to 
see  the  imperfections  of  the  arbitrary  government, 
and  to  wish  for  a  reform  of  various  abuses.  The 
splendid  actions  of  Louis  XIV.,  notwithstanding 
their  real  impolicy,  dazzled  his  subjects ;  his  osten- 
tatious diplays  to  other  nations  of  ms  superiority,  so 
flattering  to  the  predominant  vanity  of  the  French 
character,  rendered  them  eager  partisans  of  their 
great  monarch.  Instrumental  to  the  glory  of  the 
sovereign,  they  thought  they  were  promoting  their 
own !  Vanity  assumed  the  disguise  of  honour ;  and 
in  gratifying  the  prince,  and  courting  his  approbar 
tion,  they  overlooked  their  own  condition ;  they 
forgot  they  were  bearing  slavery,  encountering  war, 
poverty,  and  starvation,  merely  as  puppets  in  the 
hands  of  a  vain-glorious  tyrant.*  Under  Louis  X IV. 
their  subserviency  was  very  abject,  but  it  arose 
from  causes  that  could  not  be  permanent,  and,  in- 
deed, from  a  certain  operation  of  passions  and 
energies,  which,  in  another  direction,  might  readily 
attempt,  and  powerfully  affect  the  dissolution  of  their 
Sources  of  fcttcrs.  Submissiou  to  arbitrary  power  arises  from 
to  a^^i^  various  causes,  and  operates  differently  according 
power.  to  the  diversities  of  national  characters ;  often  it  may 
proceed  from  barbarous  ignorance  and  intellectual 
debasement,  which  mindful  of  only  animal  wants 
thinks  not  of  any  higher  enjoyments  than  the  supply 

"New  Annual  Register,  1789. 

*  Smollett's  Continuation  of  Hu|ne»  toI.  i. 
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of  these^ ;  a  phlegmatic  temper  that  does  not  feel  cf  h  a  p.i 
injustice  and  oppression ;  or  from  relaxtion,  indo-  ^^^^^- 
lence,  and  timidity,  which,  notwithstanding  a  know-  1789. 
ledge  of  right,  and  a  feeling  of  wrong,  prevents 
strenuous  efforts  for  vindication  and  redress  j  ser- 
vitude  in  these  cases  is  a  passive  principle.  The 
French  were  very  far  from  being  void  of  knowledge^ 
sensibility,  courage,  or  active  exertion :  on  the  con- 
trary, they  were  intelligent,  ardent,  bold,  and  enter- 
prising, but  their  passions  engaged  their  ingenuity 
aild  their  force  in  supporting  and  aggrandising  their 
absolute  monarch.  Submission  to  arbitrary  power, 
in  them  love  for  the  sovereign,  a  strongly  active 
PRINCIPLE ;  theirs  was  implicit  obedience  yielded  by 
strength,  not  despotism  forced  upon  weakness.  The 
French  animation  was  extremely  eager  in  the  pul'- 
suit  of  pleasure  as  its  levity  was  very  fond  of  pagean- 
try and  shew.  The  magnificent  profusion  of  Louis 
and  his  court  was  well  adapted  for  increasing  the 
popularity  acquired  by  political  and  military  achieve- 
ments ;  the  high  admiration,  or  rather  the  adora- 
tion with  which  his  subjects  regarded  this  monarch, 
soon  excited  in  their  warm  and  enthusiastic  minds 
an  ardent  affection  for  the  whole  royal  family,  and 
indeed  all  the  princes  of  the  blood ;  they  associated 
the  ideas  of  estimation  for  royalty  with  military 
prowess.  These  effects  were,  as  long  as  they 
lasted,  very  favourable  to  the  continuance  and  ex- 
tension of  absolute  sway,  but  the  causes  were  per- 
fectly compatible  with  totally  different  sentiments. 
Under  Louis  XV.  the  French  long  continued  ar- 
dent in  loyalty,  and  manifested  their  affection  and 
reverence  for  the  kingly  name  in  implicit  obedi- 
ence to  the  mandates  of  his  most  christian  majesty  ^ 
but  while  energy  was  exerting  itself  in  the  boldest 
enterprise  for  promoting  the  great  monarch's  glory,  Commenc- 
props  of  his  power  were  beginning  to  be  impaired.  '^?^si.. 
From  the  middle  of  his  reign  the  Roman  catholic  ^£^^ 

'  As  in  the  case  of  the  negroes,  see  P«rk*s  Travels^  passim.  ^^* 
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CHAP,  faith  commenced  its  decline,  and  towards  the  close 
^^^^^'  the  political  power  of  the  sovereign  received  a  con- 
,  1789.     siderable  shake. 

BcginniDgs      The  abandoned  debauchery  of  the  court  under 

ofinfidcUty.  the  dukc  of  Orleans's  regency  had  prepared  the 
higher  ranks  for  the  infusion  of  infidelity  which 
was  afterwards  so  extensively  received.  The  first 
movers  of  this  scheme  of  irreligion  were  certain 
votaries  of  literature,  who  employed  men  of  high 
rank  as  their  instruments.  Learning  became  daily 
more  prevalent  in  Europe,  and  haLg  been  fos- 
tered  in  France  by  the  ostentatious  vanity  of 
Louis  XIV.,  though  limited  during  his  reign  to 
subjects  of  taste,  sentiment,  and  natural  philosophy, 
afterwards  extended  to  theology,  ethics,  and  pou- 

Voiuara.  tics.  Voltalre  was  admirably  fitted  for  impressing 
the  susceptibility,  gratifying  the  taste,  amusing  the 
fancy,  inflaming  the  passions,  and  so  misleading  the 
judgment  of  lively,  refined,  ingenious,  ardent,  and 
volatile  readers  and  hearers:  he,  therefore,  was 
thoroughly  skilled  in  the  most  effectual  means  of 
attacking  the  faith  of  Frenchmen.  Vanity  mate- 
rially assisted  the  infidePs  operations  :  the  nobility 
having  imbibed  under  Louis  XIV.  a  relish  for  lite- 
rature, and  still  more  for  literary  patronage,  were 
desirous  of  cultivating,  or  appearing  to  cultivate, 
intimacy  with  a  man  of  so  high  rank  in  letters,  re- 
peated his  doctrines  and  witticisms,  and  abandoned 
their  religion  to  pass  for  philosophers.  Besides,  the 
debauchery  of  Louis  XIV.,  carried  by  his  pupil  th^ 
duke  of  Orleans  to  a  much  more  profligate  excess, 
and  not  much  corrected  under  the  mature  age  of 
Louis  XV.,  established  in  the  morals  of  courtiers  a 
powerful  auxiliary  for  spreading  infidelity.  The 
ridiculous  absurdity  of  many  of  the  popish  doc- 
trines was  easily  discernible  to  French  sagacity 
when  turned  to  such  animadversions:  and  their 
various  mummeries  afforded  scope  to  the  French 
wit  and  satire,   when   permitted  to  take  such  a 

range. 
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range.  Gallic  ingenuity  could  easily  find  argu-  chap. 
ments  to  expose  the  frivolity  and  folly  of  many  of  ^^^^'' 
their  priestly  doctrines,  rites,  and  observances ;  but  i789. 
as  ardent  as  versatile,  leaving  their  superstitions, 
they  took  the  opposite  and  much  more  dangerous 
extreme.  Some  of  the  king's  ministers,  pleased 
with  the  theories  of  the  Voltaire  school,  and  con- 
verted by  his  jokes,  became  deists,  made  the  king^ 
inimical  to  various  parts  of  the  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment, and  inspired  him  with  a  desire  of  reform- 
ing the  church.  This  reform  both  in  France  and 
other  countries  arose  partly  from  a  diminished  re- 
gard for  the  established  church,  but  principally 
from  the  love  of  plunder :  its  consequences  were  a 
degradation  of  the  clerical  character  to  a  much 
lower  state  than  was  requisite  for  the  pui'poses  of  * 
spiritual  and  moral  instruction.  The  suppression 
of  the  religious  orders,  and  the  general  system  of 
policy  towards  the  church,  from  the  peace  of  Paris 
to  the  end  of  the  duke  de  ChoiseuPs  administration 
tended  very  powerfully  to  second  the  efforts  of 
deistical  writers  against  the  church.  Indeed  the 
acts  of  Louis  XV.  at  the  instigation  of  his  favour- 
ites, were  powerfully  efficient  causes,  though  not 
the  proximate,  of  the  downfal  of  religion  in  the 
reign  of  his  successor.  It  is  by  no  means  a  diffi- 
cult undertaking  for  a  man  of  genius  to  establish  a 
new  sect  in  religion  or  politics :  if  he  mean  to  mis- 
lead the  judgment,  he  has  only  by  animated  descrip- 
tion to  impress  the  imagination,  or  by  impassioned 
eloquence  to  impel  the  affections.^  Voltaire  was 
very  successful  in  the  use  of  these  instruments : 
other  literary  adventurers  readily  pursued  a  track 
leading  so  directly  to  esteem  and  patronage.  Un- 
der such  influence,  projects  and  institutions  were 


s  Whitfield,  Wesley,  and  other  adventurers  of  a  more  recent  date  clearly  and 
strongly  illustrate  the  facility  with  which  ingenuity  fashioning  itself  to  the  fan- 
cies and  passions  of  men,  may  impress  a  new  hypothesis  of  religion. 
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CHAP,  formed  for  circulating  their  doctiines.  By  such  in- 
■^^^^^'  fluence,  projects,  and  institutions**,  infidelity  made 
1789,  very  rapid  advances  ;  except  in  the  lower  classes  of 
people,  in  the  latter  period  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV» 
the  majority  oHaity  in  France  were  deists.  Opinions 
«nd  sentiments  so  inimical  not  only  to  absolute  mo-* 
narchy,  but  to  every  form  of  regular  government, 
are  indebted  for  their  'disseminations  to  the  imbeci* 
lity  of  I^uis  XV.,  and  the  narrow  views  of  his 
mmisters*  The  same  spirit  of  free  enquiry  not 
being  properly  understood  or  wisely  modiSed  by 
the  court  of  France,  from  exposing  the  absurdities 
of  many  popish  observances  proceeded  to  attack 
Christianity  itself,  and  soon  extended  to  politics. 
Com-  In  their  efforts  against  superstition,  the  philoso- 
5^'J[^^^*  pbists,  in  the  violent  ardour  of  the  French  charac^ 
Y^^  ter,  rushing  to  the  opposite  extreme,  pulled  up  the 
^  wheat  as  well  as  the  tares ;  the  same  operators,  em* 
ployed  on  the  same  materials,  using  a  similar  process 
in  politics,  produced  similar  effects ;  and  in  both, 
seeking  to  avoid  one  evil,  without  discriminating  it 
from  the  good  in  which  it  was  mixed,  they  incurred 
a  greater.  Speculating  upon  the  rights  and  happi- 
ness of  man,  they  easily  saw  that  the  government 
of  France  was  very  far  from  being  well  adapted  to 
the  security  of  rights  or  the  diffusion  of  happiness. 
The  ingenuity  of*  Frenchmen  has,  in  most  subjects 
of  study,  exhibited  itself  much  more  frequently  in 
framing  hypotheses  than  in  collecting  facts,  investi- 
gating principles,  and  deducing  consequences  from 
actually  established  premises.  This  mode  of  prpce- 
dure,  well  adapted  to  the  poet's  invention,  was  em- 
ployed in  cases  which  required  the  reasoning  of  the 
philosopher,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  sage.  A  posi- 
tion was  assumed  by  Helvetius  and  many  others,  but 
above  all  by  Rousseau,  that  man  was  a  perfectible 
being,  and  that  every  change  of  system  was  to  be 

4 

^  See  Barruel  on  Jacobinism,  vol.  i.  patfim, 
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adapted  to  the  perfection  which  he  might  attain,  c  h  a  ?• 
While  Voltaire  and  his  sect  were  labouring  to  un*    ^^^"' 
dermine  existing  establishments,  Helvetius,  Rous*     ^^^^^ 
i^eau,  and  their  sects,  besides  rendering  a  helping  Rouswau 
hand  to  the  scheme  of  demolition,  were  very  active  mS^^- 
in  proposing  new  models  totally  impracticable,  be-  f^^^^  be- 
cause, to  consist  of  perfect  men,  materials  no  where  "*** 
found  to  exist.    The  French  statesmen  were  equally 
blind  to  the  probable  consequences  of  the  political 
as  of  the  theological  theories  so  prevalent  towards 
the  close  of  Louis  X  V.*s  reign.    Then  was  the  ^  time 
to  have  prevented  their  destructive  effects  by  gra* 
dual  and  progressive  melioration  of  church  and 
state,  which  both  demanded  correction.    The  sys-  F<*"^p?^ 
tematic  impolicy  of  France  in  seeking  commercial  J!^^"* 
and  maritime  aggrandizement  by  provoking  that 
nation  that  can  always  ruin  her  trade  and  crush  her 
navy,  tended  very  powerfully  to  give  a  practical 
operation  to  the  spirit  of  liberty.     The  immense  General 
expense  incurred  in  the  seven  years  war,  causing  ^S  bur- 
fiscal  derangements,  was  the  chief  source  of  those  densome 
contentions   with  the  provincial  parliaments  that  thrprench 

?rincipally  distinguished  the  last  years  of  Louis  XV.  ^against 
'he  actual  opposition  of  these  political  bodies  was  "*""* 
perfectly  justifiable,  but  called  into  action  the  pre- 
vailing theories,  and  p^ived  the  way  for  much  more 
unrestrained  efforts  against  the  prince's  poVer. 
Louis  XVI.,  kind  and  liberal  by  nature,  was  dis- 
posed  to  moderate  in  its  exercise  the  rigour  of  his 
absolute  power,  and  to  accommodate  his  government 
to  the  sentiments  which,  without  comprehending 
their  precise  nature  or  extent,  he  in  general  saw 
become  prevalent  among  his  subjects.  The  first 
years  of  his  reign  promised  popularity  to  the  prince 

'  So  early  as  the  year  1773>  Edmund  Burke,  in  the  theological  soepticism 
and  pofitical  hypothesis  of  the  French  writers,  saw  the  probable  overthrow  of 
nUgion  and  government;  and  even  in  the  house  of  commons  mentioned  his 
apprehension  of  the  danger,  and  proposed  to  form  an  alliance  among  believers 
against  (he  said)  those  ministers  of  rebellious  darkness  who  are  endeavouring 
to  shake  all  the  works  of  God  established  in  beauty  and  order. 

N  2  with 
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c  H  A  Pr  with  increasing  happiness  to  his  people.   Repetitiofif 
^^^^^-  however,  of  the  same  preposterous  policy  which 
1789.     had  cost  France  so  mucn  blood  and  treasure,  not 
only  drove  him  to  an  unprovoked  war  with  England, 
but  to  a  war  in  which  he  was  to  support  revolting 
subjects  against  their  sovereign  in  which  every 
argument  that  he  could  adduce  in  favour  of  the 
Americans  might  be  employed  with  much  greater 
force  to  vindicate  a  revolt  of  his  own  subjects.     The 
intercourse  of  the  French  with  the  defenders  of  a 
republican  constitution  very  rapidly  increased  an 
antimonarchical  spirit  in  a  country  predisposed  for 
Enormous  j^g  rcceptiou.     The  enormous  expences  incurred  in 
^d^     nourishing  America,  and  endeavouring  to  injure 
*'^*»«'"^       Britain,  plunged  France  into  unexampled  distress, 
^^^r~  and  the  aggression  recoiled  on  the  aggressor.    An 
I^  Ae"^  immense  new  debt  was  added  to  the  old,  the  ac- 
Americana.  cumulatiou  bccamc  intolerable.     The  multitude  of 
the  distinct  loans  which  altogether  composed  this 
vast  mass  of  debt,  and  the  diversity  of  the  con- 
ditions upon  which,  according  to  the  genius  of  the 
respective  projectors,    they  had  been  raised,  the 
numberless  appropriations  of  specific  revenues  to 
particular  funds,  and  the  frequent  infractions  of 
l^^l   these  to  supply  the  immediate  necessities  of  the 
wmtM.       state,    occasioned    such  voluminous  detailed  ac- 
counts, such  endless  references  \  explanations,  and 
deficiencies,  with  such  eternal  crowds  of  figures, 
tiiat  the  whole  presented  a  chaos  of  confusion,  in 
which  the  financiers  themselves  seemed  scarcely 
less  bewildered  than  the  pubHc.     The  taxes,  nu- 
merous as  they  were,  and  ruinous  in  the  last  degree 
to  the  people,  were  totally  unequal  to  the  supply 
of  the  current  expences  of  the  state  and  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  interest  or  annuities  arising  on  the 
various  funds  ;  new  funds  could  not  be  raised,  but 
the  exigencies  of  the  state  must  be  supplied.     No 

^  See  Annual  Register,  1787,  chap.  ni. 
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effectual  means  were  devised,  but  by  withholding  chap. 
the  annuities  due  to  the  public  creditors  to  the   ^^^^^' 
amount  of  the  deficiency.     This  measure  involved     nss. 
numbers  in  distress  and  calamity,  and  caused  loud 
clamours :  in  a  situation  so  disastrous,  projects  and  ^lStfoS[ 
projectors  of  relief  multiplied*      The  wealth  of 
France  was  certainly  very  great,  but  the  principal 
was  in  the  private  repositories  of  ministers,  con- 
tractors, commissioners,  stock-jobbers,  farmers  ge- 
neral, and  the  minions  of  the  court. 

Vergennes  died  in  1786,.  and  was  succeeded  by 
Monsieur  de  Calonne,  wha  having  in  vain  tried  the 
experiment  of  new  loans,,  the  king  proposed  to.  as<- 
semble  the  states,  but  was  dissuaded  by  the  court 
and  ministry.  If  the  states  were  assembled,  they 
might,  instead  of  granting  supplies,  begin  their 
deliberations  with  demanding  a  redress  of  grievan- 
ces. Monsieur  de  Calonne  wished  to  convene  the  Conrentm 
l<}otables,  an  assembly  deriving  its  name  from  the  j[**^^*^ 
members  being  men.  of  rank  and  respectability. 
The  ministers  had  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the 
nobility  and  clergy  to.  contribute  a  share  spontanfi^ 
ously  of  those  immense  sums  whiclv.  througbL  their 
exemptions  they  were  presumed  to  have  accumu- 
lated. The  same  influence,  it  was  also.  hoped» 
would  be  successfully  used  in.  prevailing  on  the 
great  monied  capil:alists  to  bring  forward  part  of 
their  stores  for  the  relief  of  the  nation.  A  proclam- 
ation was  accordingly  issued  the  16th  of  Decem- 
ber for  holding  this  assembly.  ^ 

In  an  introductory  speech  Calonne  contended  caUmnt. 
that  the  public  embarrassment  arose  from,  causes 
which  were  highly  honourable  to  France  and  the 
present  reign,  and,  notwithstanding  the  immediate 

'  ItooBsbtedofseren  princes  of  Hie  blodd,  Btne  dukes  and  peers  of  Flwiiee, 
eight  field-marshals,  twenty-two  nobles,  eight  counsellors  of  state,  four  mas* 
teiB  of  wqtMsts,  eleven  archbishops  and  bishops,  thirty-seyen  judm  of  parlia- 
ment,  tweUe  deputies  of  the  pays. d'etat,  the  lieutenant  dvil,  and  tw«nty-fiTa 
magistrates  of  d^erent  towns ;  in  all,  one  hundred  and  forty-fouc  See  Mae- 
fiorlaaeV  Yuttorf.  of,  Geocge  III.  voL  iii..  p»  545. 
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c  H  A  p«  exigency^  ultimately  beneficial  as  well  as  gloriousr 
^^^^^'  A  marine  had  been  formed  infinitely  more  power- 
1788-  fill  than  any  ever  known  in  France ;  his  maiesty's 
fleets  had  sailed  triumphant  over  the  ocean,  he  had 
humbled  the  rival,  and  terminated  an  honourable 
war  by  a  solid  and  permanent  peace:  devoting 
his  attention  to  the  public  welfare,  he  had,  since 
peace  was  established,  invariably  pursued  exten- 
sive commerce  abroad,  and  good  administration 
HeunfoM»  at  home*  The  minister  had  found  the  finances^ 
litLofthe  when  he  was  entrusted  with  their  management,  in 
a  deplorable  state ;  a  vast  unfunded  debt,  all  an- 
nuities and  interest  greatly  in  arrear ;  all  the  coffers 
empty,  the  public  stocks  fallen  to  the  lowest  pointy 
circulation  interrupted,  and  all  credit  and  confi- 
dence destroyed.  He  then  showed  the  measures 
which  he  had  pursued,  and  the  happy  effects  they 
had  produced  (so  far  as  his  measures  could  reach) 
in  remedying  these  complicated  evils.  He  had,  he 
said,  re-established  public  credit  upon  a  sound 
basis,  had  undertaken  great  and  expensive  works 
of  the  highest  national  importance  j  but  not- 
withstanding all  those  favourable  appearances  of 
prosperity,  there  was  an  evil  every  year  increasing 
in  magnitude,  this  was  the  great  annual  deficiency 
of  the  public  revenue,  and  its  inadequacy  to  the  na- 
tional expence ;  to  eradicate  this  evil  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  ministers  ;  additional  taxes  would  op- 
press the  people,  whom  the  king  wished  of  all  things 
to  relieve ;  anticipation  on  the  revenue  of  subse- 
quent years  had  already  been  practised  to  a  ruinous 
extent ;  and  the  reduction  of  expence  had  been 
carried' as  far  as  was  possible  without  weakening 
the  state  and  government.  In  the  reform  of 
abuses,  the  king  and  his  minister  chiefly  trusted 
to  find  a  remedy  for  the  evil.  One  of  the  most 
intolerable  grievances  which  then  prevailed,  was 
the  immunity  of  the  most  opulent  classes  from  taxa- 
ation ;  Calonne  therefore  proposed  .to  equalise  public 

burdens 
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burdens  by  rendering  the  taxes  general ;  to  accotn*  c  H  a  p< 
plish  this  purpose,  the  nobilily,  clergy,  and  magistra-  JJ-^B^ 
cies  should  be  no  longer  exen?pted,  but  contribute     *'^* 
their  share  to  the  exigencies  of  t!ie  state ;  the  officer  Hepropo* 
under  the  crown  were  to  be  assessed ;  and  there  ^JJlaation 
should  be  a  general  impost  on  land,  without  ex*  of  pubUc 
cepting  the  possessions  of  any  order  or  individuaL  **""**''*•• 
Such  a  project,    in  whatsoever  motives  it  origi* 
nated,  was  certainly  just  in  its  principle,  and  efB* 
cient  in  its  object,  as  a  scheme  of  finance :  as  a 
measure  of  policy  it  was  wise  and  eqintable,  s^nce  it 
proposed  to  restore  to  the  commons  so  great  a  part 
of  their  usurped  rights :  but  the  minister  did  not 
show  much  judgment  and  prudence  in  the  meann 
which  he  chose  for  carrying  his  plan  into  execution* 
It  was  very  improbable  that  the  aristocratical  corpO'- 
rations,  to  influence  whom  he  had  called  the  council 
of  notables,  would  willingly  recede  from  such  lu- 
crative immunities ;  indeed,  the  notables  themselves 
consisted  of  members  of  the  privileged  orders,  and 
might  as  a  body  be  presumed  unfavourable  to  a  pro* 
ject  tending  so  much  to  diminish  their  corporate 
advantages.    They  actuaUy  proved  very  inimical  to  Heincen« 
the  plan,  which  they  represented  as  merely  a  new  ^^^ 
expedient  for  getting  immense  sums  of  inoney  into  dM»- 
the  hands  of  government,  to  supply  its  extravagance 
and  corruption ;  they  refiised  to  concur  in  the  terri- 
torial impost,  unless  they  were  suffered  to  investigate 
the  past  expences  and  accounts,  and  future  esti- 
mates, as  thereby  only  they  could  know  how  far  pub- 
lic money  had  been,  or  was  likely  to  be,  applied  for 
the  national  good.    The  privileged  orders  raised  a  0^*07 
general  outcry  against  the  man  who  had  proposed  ^^r, 
to  abolish  their  immunities :    they  even  persuaded 
the  other  classes,  that  the  sole  object  of  the  minister 
was  rapacity,  for  the  purposes  of  embe-zzlement  and 
peculation  ^  that,  so  far  from  intending  to  lighten 
their  burdens  by  his  new  system  of  impost,   he  de- 
signed to  load  them  with  fresh  taxes^  andtliusthe 

N  4  aristocrates 
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CHAP,  aristpcrates  excited  the  hatred  of  the  people  affainst 
^^^^^'  the  minister,  whose  plan,  if  adopted  ancl  fairly  ex- 
1789.  ecuted,  would  have  rendered  to  the  people  them- 
selves so  essential  a  service.  Moreover,  the  queen 
was  a  great  enemy  to  the  minister  because  he  at- 
tacked one  of  her  favourites.  The  mild  and  com>- 
pliant  Louis  readily  imbibed  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment, and  withdrew  his  confidence  and  regard  from 
a  man  whom  he  saw  distrusted  and  hated  by  so 
many  others.     Calonne,  fearing  a  judicial  prosecu- 


fatoUuSh.  *^^^  while  the  minds  of  all  ranks  were  so  biassed 
ment.         agalnst  him,  retired  into  England.  "^    Meanwhile 
Brienne,     mousicur  dc  Briennc  °,  archbishop  of  Thoulouse,  a 
"™**"'     leading  member  of  the  notables,  was  appointed 
prime  minister,  and  without  attempting  the  radical 
reform  which  the  exigency  required,  he  proposed 
and  executed  various  partial  improvements  in  the 
collection  of  taxes,  and  the  management  of  the  pub- 
TriffingMid  He  moucy.     It  was  manifest  that  a  change  so  con- 
1^^*    fined  in  principle  and  operation  could  not  extricate 
the  country  from  its  present  evils.    By  the  new  mi- 
nister  the  assembly  of  notables  was  dissolved  <^,  and 
he  thought  himself  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
usual  mode  of  raising  money  by  edicts.     Among 
the  measures  was  a  double  poll-tax,  and  a  heavy 
contesii      stamp-duty.     The  parliament  of  Paris  remonstrated 
pilriiament   against  the  first  subsidy,  in  terms  very  unlike  the 
ofivuris.      former  language  of  their  assemblies,  even  when 
they  opposed  the  will  of  the  king.     Before  they 
should  concur  in  raising  money,  they  required  to  be 
informed  of  the  real  state  of  the  finances,  and  the 
purposes  to  which  the  new  imposts  were  to  be  ap- 
plied ;  and  they  particularly  objected  to  the  stamp- 
duty  ;  their  requisition  not  having  been  admitted, 

"*  This  minister  hay  been  charged  with  having  amassed  immense  riches  by 
plundering  the  public.  He  certainly  liv^d  in  London,  for  several  years,  in 
magnificent  splendor ;  but  what  his  funds  were,  or  how  acquired,  was  never 
mcertained. 

*  Bouill^  on  the  French  Revolution,  p.  50. 

*  In  the  opinion  of  BouiU^>  very  unwisely,  p.  51. 

they 
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they  refused  to  enregister  the  edict.     The  king  chap. 
finding  them  inflexible  to  persuasion,  held  a  bed  of   ^^^^^' 
justice,  to  compel  them  to  registration.     This  pro-      i789. 
cedure,  hateful  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  was  infi-  Attempts  or 
nitely  more  odipus  at  present,  when  the  spirit  of  to^o^rrwe 
liberty  was  so  much  stronger  and  more  generally  *^«  '^'•c- 
difiused.  The  edict  having  been  forcibly  registered,  SiIl*"^ 
the  parliament  protested,  that  not  having  been  ob- 
tained, by  their  approbation  and  consent,  it  should 
NOT  BE  VALID ;  and  that  whoever  attempted  to  put 
it  in  execution  should  be  doomed  to  the  gallies  as 
a  traitor.     This  resolute  opposition  was  imitated  by 
all  the  other  parliaments.     Matters  now  appeared 
to  draw  to  a  crisis ;  the  alternative  of  the  crown 
seemed  to  be,  either  to  proceed  to  coercion,  or  to 
relinquish  for  ever  the  long-usurped  power  of  rais- 
ing money  by  its  own  authority.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  judicative  bodies  were  determined  to  show 
that  they  would  not,  without  resistance,  any  longer 
permit  an  arbitrary  invasion  of  property,  however 
supported  by  precedent.     On  the  24th  of  July  the  Remon- 

Earliament  of  Paris  published  a  remonstrance',  ^""i?J^ 
ighly  celebrated  for  a  forcible  reasoning,  a  bold  ment  of 
and  animated  eloquence,  which  clearly  demon-  ^"^ 
strated  and  strongly  impressed  awful  truths,  ^fter 
a  happy  peace  that  had  lasted  five  years,  they,  from 
the  revenue  before  possessed  by  the  crown,  had 
trusted  that  no  fresh  imposts  would  have  been  pro- 
posed ;  great,  then  was  their  surprise  at  the  requi- 
sition of  an  additional  tax  so  extensive,  and  gene- 
rally odious.  Ministers  had  never  approached  the 
throne  with  a  voice  of  truth,  but  had  disguised  from 
the  king  the  actual  state  of  his  dominions,  and  the 
sentiments  of  his  subjects.  The  council  of  .the 
notables  had  been  the  occasion  of  discovering  to 
the  public  the  dreadful  situation  of  afiairs,  and  the 
progressive  steps  of  error,  cori-uption,  and  vice,  by 

^  See  remonstrance,  State  Fillers,  July  24th,  1787. 

which 
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CHAP,  which  courtiers  had  reduced  France  to  such  a  coil- 
^^^^^  dition.  Taxes  were  the  contributions  of  citizens 
1789.  for  their  own  private  security,  and  the  public  safe- 
ty ;  if  they  exceeded  those  purposes,  they  were  in- 
consistent With  justice  and  the  good  of  the  people, 
the  sole  objects  of  legi limcte  government.  NeiUier 
parliaments,  nor  any  other  authority  but  the  whole 
nation  assembled,  could  sanction  a  new  impost* 
The  nation  only,  being  convened  and  instructed  in 
the  true  state  of  the  finances,  could  extirpate  the 
abuses  that  actually  existed,  and  offer  resources  to 
obviate  such  evils  in  future.  If  this  remonstrance 
be  considered  in  relation  to  the  rights  of  a  free  peo- 
ple, and  to  the  actual  abuses  under  the  French  go- 
vernment ;  it  was  film,  yet  perfectly  temperate  and 
respectful.  Addressed,  however,  to  a  monarch  who 
had  inherited  arbitrary  power,  it  appeared  a  pre- 
sumptuous encroachment.  It  was  extremely  natu- 
ral for  Louis  to  think  himself  rightfully  entitled  to 
the  sway  of  his  ancestors ;  to  overlook  the  injustice 
in  which  that  dominion  was  founded,  and  tlie  great 
change  of  popular  sentiment  from  the  time  even  of 
his  last  predecessor.  Like  Charles  I.  he  presumed 
a  divine  right  to  what  his  ancestors  and  he  ha<) 
possessed  only  by  human  sufferance;  and,  like 
Charles  I.  he  did  not  discern  that  the  opinions  and 
sentiments  which  had  permitted  thraldom,  no 
longer  existed  among  his  subjects.  Louis,  how- 
ever, had  a  much  more  formidable  force  than 
Charles,  in  which  he  conceived  he  might  repose 
secure  confidence.  He  therefore  determined  on 
coercion ;  collected  great  bodies  of  troops  round 
the  metropolis ;  and  sent  parties  of  soldiers  to  the 
house  of  every  individual  member  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  to  carry  him  in  banishment  to  TroyeSy 
about  seventy  miles  from  the  capital,  and  not  to 
suffer  him  to  write  or  speak  to  any  person  of  hia 
own  family  before  his  departure.  These  orders 
were  executed  at  the  same  instant,  on  the  18th  of 

August, 
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August,  and  by  force  the  judicial  body  was  pre-  chap* 
vented  from  proceeding  in  its  official  business.  In  ^^^^^' 
the  following  month  the  president  was  dispatched  itss. 
by  the  exiles  to,  Versailles,  to  represent  to  nis  ma- 
jesty the  pernicious  effects  of  the  compulsory  mea- 
sures which  he  was  then  pursuing.  After  several 
audiences,  instead  of  adhering  to  the  hereditary 
maxims  of  arbitrary  power,  the  king  yielded  to  the 
dictates  of  his  individual  benignity  and  patriotism ; 
he  consented  to  abandon  the  obnoxious  attacks,  and 
to  suffer  parliament  to  resume  its  functions.  Mean- 
while the  flame  of  liberty  was  bursting  fprth  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  kingdom.  **  Other  parliaments  not 
only  emulated,  but  surpassed  the  generous  boldness 
of  raris,  and  with  the  right  of  property  asserted  the 
claims  of  person  al  security.  The  parliament  of  Gre- 
noble declared  kttres  de  cached  or  arbitrary  imprison- 
ment, to  be  totally  unconstitutional ;  and  pronounced 
a  decree,  rendering  it  capital  for  any  person,  under 
ANY  authority,  to  attempt  such  an  act  within  that  pro- 
vince. In  all  the  populous  towns,  where  there  was 
the  most  ready  and  extensive  interchange  of  opinion 
and  sentiment ;  the  conduct  of  government,  once 
so  sacred  in  France,  was  openly  discussed,  and  most 
severely  reprobated,  both  in  discourse  and  publica- 
tions. ^  The  king, .  in  November,  appeared  to  have 
changed  his  disposition  arid  intentions  :  meeting  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  he  said  he  had  come  to  hear 
their  opinions ;  but  before  they  delivered  them ; 
to  signify  his  own.  *  They  ought  to  confine  them- 
selves to  the  functions  entrusted  by  the  king  to  their 
predecessors :  the  expediency  of  calling  public  as- 
semblies was  a  measure  of  which  he  was  the  sole 
judge.  He  was  about  to  issue  an  edict,  creating 
for  five  successive  years  a  loan  that  would  require 
no  new  impost.     Permission  being  given  for  every 

1  Annual  Register,  1787,  chiq).  vii.  pasHnu 
''  Bertrand  de  Moleviile,  introductioo 
*  State  Fapets,  Not.  19,  1787. 

member 
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CHAP,  member  to  speak  without  restraint^  a  warm  debate 

^^^^^     on  the  registration  of  the  edict  ensued  in  the  pre- 

1789.      sence  of  the  king ;  but  at  last  his  majesty,  suddenly 

rising,    commanded  the  decree  to  be  registered 

without  delay.     The  duke  of  Orleans,  first  prince 

of  the  blood  after  the  king's  brothers,  warmly  op- 

}>osed  this  order,  as  a  direct  infringement  of  par- 
iamentary  right ;  and  protested  against  all  the  acts 
of  the  day,  as  thereby  rendered  void.    His  majesty, 
astonished  at  a  proceeding  so  new  to  an  absolute 
prince,  repeated  his  order,  and  quitted  the  assembly. 
Banish-      The  next  day  he  banished  the  duke  and  two  of  his 
mentofthe  most  activc  supportcrs.     The  parliament,  far  from 
SoST^  tamely  submitting  to  this  act  of  power,  published  a 
very  strong  address,  which  justified  the  exiled  mem- 
bers, avowed  the  highest  approbation  of  their  con- 
duct, and  represented  the  dangerous  consequences 
of  such  a  restriction  on  the  necessary  freedom  of 
speech.     The  king  answered,  that  he  had  strong 
reasons  for  the  banishment  of  those  members  ;  with 
this  assurance  parliament  ought  to  rest  satisfied ; 
the  more  goodness  he  was  disposed  to  show  to  his 
parliaments,  the  more  firmly  he  would  approve  him- 
Boidtone    sclf  if  he  saw  his  goodness  abused.     Parliament 
me?It!^Md   ^^pl^^d  in  the  bold  tone  of  men  determined  to  assert 
forcible  ad-  their  freedom  :  <^  your  parliament  does  not  solicit 
*****         favour,  it  demands  justice.     No  man  ought  to  be 
condemned  without  a  fair  trial :  arbitrary  banish- 
ments, arrests,  or  imprisonments,  constitute  no  part 
of  the  legal  prerogative  of  the  French  crown.     It 
is  in  the  name  of  those  laws  which  preserve  the  em- 
pire, in  the  name  of  that  liberty  of  which  we  are 
the  respectful  interpreters  and  lawful  mediators, 
in  the  name  of  your  authority,  of  which  we  are  the 
first  and  most  confidential  ministers,  that  we  dare 
demand  either  the  trial  or  the  release  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans  and  the  exiled  magistrates."    This  at^ 
tack  on  a  prerogative  so  long  exercised  by  the  court, 
and  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  arbitrary  mo- 
narchy. 
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narchy,   was  resisted  by  the  king ;    and  he  told  chap. 
them,  that  what  they  demanded  of  his  justice  de-    ^^^^^' 
pended  on  his  will.    This  principle  that  would  sub-     ns9. 
ject  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  millions  to  the 
will  of  an  individual,  though  the  foundation  of 
French  absolute  monarchy,  the  enlightened  parlia- 
ment totally  condemned ;  they  refused  to  purchase 
justice  by  concession ;  declared  parliament  would 
never  cease  to  demand  the  impeachment  or  liberty 
of  the  persons  in  question,  and  would  employ  the 
same  zeal  and  perseverance  to  ensure  to  every 
Frenchman  the  personal  security  promised  by  the 
laws,  and  due  by  the  principles  of  the  constitution. 
This  patriotic  assembly  supported  the  claim  in  The  par. 
question,  and  urged  new  assertions,  not  for  their  !««;«»*  of 
own  body  alone,  but  for  the  whole  nation.     They  the'rightsof 
published  a  remonstrance  \  declaring  that  no  taxes  Y**®  ^^*^ 
could  be  granted  but  by  the  consent  of  the  people  j  ^  ^ 
they  extended  the  same  doctrine  to  the  whole  body 
of  legislative  power,  insisting  that  no  man  ought 
to  be  imprisoned,  dispossessed  of  his  property  or 
liberty,  outlawed  or  banished,  or  in  any  way  hurt 
or  injured,  unless  through  his  own  act,  his  repre- 
sentatives, or  the  law  of  the  land. "  The  ^  parliament 

^  State  Papers,    Noy.  23d.  1787. 

"  See  this  doctrine  stated  by  Hume  in  his  remarks  on  the  great  charter  of 
England,  HisL  vol.  ii.  p.  88. 

*  The  proyindal  parliaments  of  France  were  originally  courts  of  justice, 
posses^ng  no  share  in  the  legislation,  either  as  an  order  or  as  representatives  of 
the  people.  From  the  time  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  the  legislative  as  well  as 
the  executive  authority  was  vested  entirely  in  the  crown.  The  practice  of  em- 
ploying the  parliaments  to  enregister  the  king's  edicts,  was  never  intended  to 
convey  any  authority  or  force  through  these  bodies;  they  were  considered 
merely  as  notaries,  to  record  and  authenticate  their  existence,  and  thereby  as 
well  to  promulgate  them,  as  to  prevent  any  doubts  being  entertained  by  the 
public  of  their  reality.  The  parliament,  however,  as  their  popularity  and 
power  increased,  and  times  and  circumstances  proved  favourable  to  the  design, 
assumed  a  right  of  judging  whether  these  edicts  were  injurious  to  the  public. 
If  they  determined  them  to  be  hurtful,  they  by  a  legal  fiction  pretended  that 
being  contrary  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  contrary  to  the  king's  wisdom^ 
justice,  or  clemency,  they  did  not  believe  them  to  be  the  king's  real  acts,  but 
considered  them  as  an  imposition  practised  by  his  ministess ;  and*  on  this 
ground  they  presented  memorials  or  remonstrances  to  the  king,  placing  in  the 
strongest  colours-  they  could  all  the  evil  consequences  which  they  presumed 
would  attend  their  being  passed  into  laws.     See  Annual  Register,  1789. 

of 
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CHAP,  of  Paris  vindicated  those  fundamental  rights,  which. 
^^^^^*  no  time,  nor  precedent,  nor  statute,  nor  positive 
1799.  institution  can  abolish,  which  men  always  may  re*- 
claim  when  they  will.  They  endeavoured  from 
history  and  authority  to  prove  this  popular  consent 
to  have  been  the  foundation  of  laws  in  former  times, 
before  the  subversion  of  the  constitution  under  the 
house  of  Bourbon.  The  precedents  which  they 
quoted  did  not  apply  to  the  present  situation,  and 
indeed  obscured  instead  of  illustrating  their  claims. 
But  as  neither  the  justice  nor  expediency  of  the  doc- 
trine rested  upon  former  usage  or  authority,  the 
irrelevancy  of  their  citations  aiSected  neither  the 
truth  of  their  positions,  nor  the  wisdom  of  their 
conduct. 
Spirit  of  The  spirit  of  liberty  and  reform,  operating  on  the 

^i!!^^^a.  ingenious  and  volatile  character  of  Frenchmen,  and 
tinctured  by  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  late  political 
philosophers,  produced  a  disposition  to  innovation. 
Even  at  this  period  many  reformers  assumed  a  posi-. 
tion,  that  every  existing  establishment  was;  bad,  and 
therefore  that  melioration  consisted  in  a  total 
change.  The  court  imputed  to  parliaments  the 
prevailing  spirit,  which  these  bodies  rather  expressed 
than  incited ;  and,  confounding  the  organs  with  the 
cause,  formed  a  project  for  annulling  the  authority 
which  was  recently  assumed  by  these  bodies.  Pro- 
fessing to  gratify  the  popular  passion  for  reform,  mi- 
nisters proposed  a  general  amendment  in  the  codes 
both  of  civil  and  criminal  justice.  For  this  pur- 
pose, a  tribunal  was  to  be  instituted,  endowed  with 
such  powers  as  would  carry  back  the  parliaments  to 
the  original  principles  of  their  institution,  and  reduce 
them  to  the  condition  of  mere  courts  of  justice.^ 
The  members  of  this  body  were  all  to  be  chosen  by 
the  king  * :  their  number,  and  every  circumstance 

relative 

y  Boiull^,  54. 

*  They  were  to  hare  consisted  of  princes  of  the  blood ;  of  peers  of  the  realm ; 
ofgreat  officers  of  state;  of  marshals  of  Fnmce;  of  governors  of  pronnces ;  of 

knights 
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relative  to  their  meeting,  was  to  depend  on  the  royal  chap. 
will.     Profound  secrecy  was  observed  in  conduct-    ^^^^^' 
ing  this  project :  the  edicts  were  ptivately  printed  at      i789. 
the  royal  press,  and  hitended  lO  be  presented,  on 
the  same  day  to  all  the  parliaments  in  France,  and 
the  registration  was  to  be  enforced  by  soldiers.  The 
scheme,  however,  bein^  d«scovered  be  ore  ii  was 
ripe  for  execution,  by  iL  d'Epresmet)'*,  wasb'^^  him 
communicated  to  the  parliament  of  Puxis  of  which 
he  was  a  member.     This  body,  meeting  on  the  3d 
of  May,  17889  issued  a  declaration,  stating  a  re[]iort 
of  a  conspiracy,  by  the  court,  against  the  authority 
of  parliaments,   the  interests  and  liberties  of  the 
nation.     Detailing  the  alleged  rights  of  parlia- 
ments,  and  the  purposes  both   of  their  general 
bestowal  and  recent  exercise,  they  declared  their 
resolution  of  surrendering  their  privi leges,  not  to 
ministers,  or  any  new   courus  established  by  their 
influence,  but  to  the  king  himself,  and  the  states 

general.  Though  Louis  had,  as  an  act  of  grace, 
berated  Orleans  and  the  magistrates,  he  still  de- 
termined to  support  the  principle  of  arbitrary  im- 
prisonment. Agreeably  to  this  resolution,  he  or- 
dered M.  D'Epresmenil,  and  M.  De  Monsambert, 
two  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  parliament, 
to  be  arrested  in  their  houses.  Though  these  pa- 
triots evaded  immediate  caption,  by  concealing 
themselves  from  the  soldiers,  they  disdained  to  ab- 
stain from  their  duty  in  parliament.  That  body,  in- 
formed of  the  attempt,  sent  a  deputation  to  remon- 
strate with  the  king ;  but  the  delegates  were  not 
admitted.  A  regiment  of  guards  surrounded  the 
court  of  parliament ;  its  commander  entering  the  as- 
sembly, demanded  the  two  niagistrates  whom  the 
king  had  ordered  to  be  arrested :  a  profound  silence 


knights  of  different  orders ;  of  members  of  council ;  and  of  a  deputation  of  one 
member  from  each  parliament  of  the  kingdom,  and  two  from  the  chamber  of 
accounts  and  supply.     Annual  Register,  1789,  c.  i. 
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CHAP,  for  some  time  ensued ;  at  last,  the  president  rising, 
^^^^^'  with  the  acclamations  of  the  whole  body,  replied, 
every  member  here,  is  a  D'Epresmenil  and  a  Mon- 
sambert.*  These  magistrates,  however,  surren- 
dered themselves,  and  were  led  off  to  prison  amidst 
the  loud  execrations  of  the  people.  The  king,  on 
the  8th  of  May,  held  a  bed  of  justice  to  introduce 
the  intended  reforms :  he  inveighed  against  the  un- 
dutiful  behaviour  of  parliament,  and  declared  his 
determination  to  suppress  such  excesses,  in  a  few 
of  the  magistrates ;  yet  in  general  he  preferred  pre- 
vention  to  penal  animadversion;  he  then  announced 
the  heads  of  the  new  constitution  -which  his  chan- 
cellor fully  detailed.**  Parliament  the  following 
day  entered  against  these  proceedings,  a  protest, 
repeating  the  substance  of  their  former  remon- 
strances, and  declaring  individually  and  aggregately 
that  they  would  accept  of  no  employment  under 
the  projected  establishment.  This  protestation  was 
seconded  by  a  great  body  of  the  members  ;  and  so 
generally  was  the  new  spirit  now  disseminated,  that 
even  many  of  the  clergy  declared  concurrence  in 
their  sentiments  and  resolution.  Thus  encouraged, 
parliament  published  a  still  stronger  memorial  than 
any  which  they  had  before  issued;  peremptorily 
declaring  their  inflexible  determination  to  persevere 
in  their  past  measures.  Through  all  the  kingdom, 
public  bodies,  spontaneous  associations,  and  private 
individuals,  appeared  agitated  by  the  same  spirit. 
The  court,  on  the  other  hand,  proceeded  to  coer- 
cive measures ;  the  governor  of  Paris  entering  the 
parliament-house,  took  possession  of  all  the  papers 
and  archives;  having  locked  the  doors,  and 
stamped  them  with  the  king's  seal,  he  carried  away 
the  keys.  All  the  other  parliaments  in  the  king- 
dom were  suspended  from  their  functions,  and  for- 


Arbitrarj 
suspension 
of  ^e  par- 
liaments. 


«  Annual  Register,  1789,  chap.  i«     Mackintosh's  Vindiciae  Gallics. 
^  State  Papers,  May  8th. 
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bidden  under  the  severest  penalties  to  hold  any  chaf^ 
ttieetings.     In  this  crisis,  the  question  now  evi*   ^^^^^' 
dently  lay  between  the  establishment  of  liberty,  or     m^ 
of  complete  despotism.^    Brienne  was  by  no  means  ^e^ 
capable  of  conducting  affairs  in  so  difficult  a  situa-  Unfitnessof 
tion ;  he  possessed  neither  the  sagacity  which  could  i^^^^ 
have  discovered  the  force  of  a  general  spirit  diffused 
through  a  people  of  such  boldness  and  energy,  not 
the  wisdom  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  would  have 
gratified  the  national  desire,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
national  violence ;  and  moderated  the  regal  power 
to  preserve  its  essential  and  useful  prerogative.  He 
was  no  less  deicient  in  that  boldness  of  design,  and 
vigour  of  execution,  which  only  could  have  over- 
borne  the  determination  of  the  people,  and  crushed 
their  rights.     The  ready  and  willing  tool  of  arbi- 
trary  power  in  its  usual  and  established  exercise,  he 
possessed  neither  invention  nor  courage  to  be  its 
counsellor  6r  champion  in  untried  dangers^     The 
condi^ct  of  government  was  a  motley  mixture  of 
outrage  md  irresolution,  violence  and  feebleness : 
for  a  short  time  the  court  persisted  in  coercive 
efforts,  both  in  Paris  and  other  provinces ;  and  in 
Dduphiny,  Languedoc  and  Britanny,  the  parUa* 
R^ei^ts  were  Exiled,  but  the  rage  of  the  peqpde 
broke  out  in  riots,  which  produced  disorder  and 
bloodshed.     In  some  instances  it  appeared,  that  the 
^diers  being  commanded  to  quell  the  disturbances, 
manifested  an  extreme  unwillingness  to  act  against 
their  countrymen.     The  king  was  at  this  time  in  Distressed 
the  greatest  pecuniary  distress,  which  he  saw  the  ^"S.^^ 
people  would  not  voluntarily  relieve ;  nothing,  he 
perceived,  short  of  military  execution,  would  enforce 
the  obnoxious  edicts.     Destitute  of  money,  he  lost 
a  great  part  of  the  influence  which  through  dona- 
tive he  had  possessed ;  msmy  of  the  nobility,  from 
the  extravagance  of  their  ancestors,  their  own,  or 

vc^  IV.  o  both, 
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CHAP,  both,  were  mere  dependants  on  the  bounty  of  thcJ 
?^^^^^*  crown ;  and  in  the  poverty  of  the  king  they  saw 
1789,  themselves  precluded  from  the  usual  resource  of 
titled  insignificance  and  beggary ;  accustomed  to 
luxury  and  splendor,  and  the  eleemosynary  fountain 
of  their  prodigality  and  ostentation  no  longer  flow- 
ing, they  from  a  special  cause  became  infected  with 
the  general  discontent ;  poor  lords,  who  had  sub- 
sisted by  the  royal  dole,  forsook  the  king  when  he 
had  no  dole  to  bestow.  ^  The  household  of  the 
monarch,  extremely  magnificent  and  expensive, 
had  supported  vast  numbers  of  oflScers  and  attend- 
ants ;  in  the  king's  distresses  four  hundred  of  these 
were  necessarily  dismissed;  many  of  them,  no 
longer  maintained  in  idleness  and  pomp,  turned 
against  the  hand  which  had  given  them  food  while 
it  had  food  to  give,  and  fronji  the  most  despicable 
and  unworthy  motives  added  to  the  number  of  those 
who  opposed  the  king's  government  from  generous 
and  patriotic  principles.  The  discontents  rising 
from  political  causes  were  enhanced  by  a  physicsd 
calamity ;  a  dreadful  hurricane  of  wind,  rain,  hail^ - 
thunder,  and  lightning,  on  the  13th  of  July,  assail- 
ing the  land,  destroyed  the  fruits  and  corp.  Want 
and  misery  were  soon  felt  through  the  kingdom  ; 
and  the  capital  itself  was  apprehensive  of  a  famine. 
The  deamess  of  provisions  induced  or  compelled 
many  families  to  dismiss  their  servants,  and  thus 
increased  the  number  of  the  idle,  distressed,  and 
dissatisfied.  To  aggravate  the  danger  which  me- 
naced the  court  from  so  many  concurring  causes, 
the  wild  theories  of  sophistical  projectors,  equally 
inimical  to  religion  as  to  regular  government,  to 
beneficial  liberty  as  to  absolute  monarchy,  were 
fast  gaining  ground.  In  the  latter  eiid  of  1788^ 
the  opponents  of  the  king  Consisted  of  two  great 
classes :  —  first,  the  champions  of  rational  liberty, 

*  Annual  Register,  1789. 
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determined  not  only  to  prevent  future  encroach*  <;  tt  a  l?. 
ments,  but  to  correct  past  usurpations ;  to  change  ^^^^^y 
the  government  from  an  absolute  to  a  limited  mo-  iT89. 
narchy ;  to  render  its  object  the  general  happiness^ 
instead  of  the  pleasure  of  individuals,  its  rule  the 
national  voice,  instead  of  the  monarch's  will.  The 
other  class  consisted  of  those  who,  not  contented 
with  an  alteration  of  measures,  sought  an  utter  sub- 
version of  the  establishment,  and  promoted  doctrines 
iand  schemes,  which  would  destroy  all  government : 
between  these  two  extremes  there  were  various  gra* 
dations,  from  the  supporters  of  limited  monarchy 
to  the  levellers  of  all  ranks  and  orders.  The  prin- 
cipal actors  were  at  this  time  chiefly  of  the  former 
division,  or  at  least  more  nearly  allied  to  it  than  to 
the  latter ;  but  subordinate  agents,  especially  many 
of  the  literaiy  men  employed  as  efficacious  instru*- 
ments  by  the  leaders,  were  closely  connected  with 
the  votaries  of  boundless  revolution.  Many  of  the 
^writers,  in  combating  absolute  power  to  assist  par. 
liaments  and  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  people,  at- 
tacked all  existing  forms  and  establishments,  and 
loosened  the  great  cements  of  society.  * 

The  minister  seeing  his  sovereign  in  such  cala- 
mitous circumstances,  was  more  mindful  of  his  own 
safety,  than  gratitude  to  his  master ;  he  resigned 
his  office,  and  sought  refuge  in  Italv.  Louis  find* 
ing  his  own  distresses,  and  those  or  his  kingdom^ 
multiplying,  and  that  the  arbitrary  measures  which 
were  suggested  by  his  ministers  were  producing 
effects  so  different  from  their  predictions,  and  his 
wishes,  resolved  to  adopt  a  new  plan,  more  con- 
sistent with  his  own  benignant  character.  To  gra-  He  tuoLtei 
tify  the  nation,  and  procure  a  counsellor  likely  to  Ne^,^'' 
reUeve  the  country  and  himself,  he  determined  to 
recall  the  celebrated  Mr.  Neckar.  From  this  gen- 
tleman, so  universally  popular,  and,  indeed,  the  idol 

*  Bertrand  de  MoleviUe  on  the  French  Rerolutioni  v.  i.  c.  1. 
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Q  fLAB.  erf  tb€)ir  adoration,  the  warm  fancies  of-Frenchmeti 
^xiiiii.  expected  impossibilities.  They  seemed  to  have  con* 
1785.  ceived  that  he  possessed  a  kind  of  magical  power> 
which  could  pay  off  an  immense  public  debt  without 
moneys  and  supply  twenty-five  millions  of  people 
with  corn  and  bread.  But  Neckar  by  no  means 
possessed  those  extraordinary  talents  which  were 
once  imputed  to  him  by  the  grateful  subjects  of 
Louis^  and  by  that  monarch  himselfl  Strict  morals 
and  integrity  even  his  adversaries '  ascribed  to  thi^ 
celebrated  economist  j  but  the  impartial  philoso* 
pher  ^  readily  discovered  that  he  was  a  mere  man  of 
detail ;  a  skilful  and  upright  steward,  but  not  a  pro*- 
found  statesman.  "  Neckar  (says  Bouille)  viewed 
France  with  the  eyes  of  a  citizen  of  Geneva.'*  Na- 
tive of  a  republic,  he  was  warmly  attached  to  the 
r%hts  and  interests  of  the  people ;  of  plebeian  eXf- 
traction^  he  too  little  regarded  the  distinctions  of 
rank  and  of  births  and  estimated  them  by  the  abf 
stract  principled  <^  equality^  instead  of  the  actual 
institutions  of  an  established  government  in  a  great 
and  powerful  nation :  his  sentiments  and  habits  of 
'  thinking  were  inimical  to  the  privileged  orders^ 
Neckar  was»  individually,  a  man  of  immense  riches ; 
during  a  ccmsiderable  part  of  his  life,  he  had  been 
chiefly  ccHiversant  with  monied  capitalists^  and 
naturally  attributed  more  than  its  due  share  of  im«- 
portance  to  the  distinction  of  wealth :  hence,  in 
eve^  regulation  whidbi  he  should  desire  to  frames 
farmers  of  the  reven^ie,  contractors^  bankers,  and 
mterehants,  were  likely  to  be  more  considered  than 
the  clergy  or  nobility:  and  froHQ  these  various 
causes  Neckar  was  chiefly  attached  to  the  thiard 
estate.  With  such  notions  and  predilecticms  he 
came  to  the  administration  of  France^  at  a  season 
which  required  a  statesman  and  lawgiver  lliat  could 
2^urvey  the  whole  circumstances  and  interests^  q£  tim 


'  3ouiUi6,  page  70.  «  'Main 
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empire  without  leaning  either  to  clergy  or  laity,  fe  H  a  ft 
nobility  or  plebeians,  to  riches  or  to  birth  j  and    ^^^^^'^ 
would  provide  impartially  and  effectually  for  the     nsy. 
welfare  of  the  whole. 

On  Mr.  Neckar's  appointment,  the  chief  persons 
ef  Brienne's  party  were  dismissed  from  office.  The 
parliament  of  Paris,  was  restored  to  its  functions, 
met  in  the  middle  of  September,  and  caused  all 
the  king's  late  decrees,  which  they  represented  as 
unconstitutional,  to  be  publicly  burnt.  Mr.  Neckar 
found  the  finances  in  so  disordered  a  condition, 
that  he  advised  a  convocation  of  the  States  Ge-  who  coun-' 
neral  as  the  only  efiectual  measure  for  relief.  He  tlS^S^rf 
proposed,  however,  as  a  preliminary,  to  summon  a  the  states 
new  convocation  of  notables,  who  should  deliver  ^®°*^ 
their  opinion  concerning  the  composition  of  the 
States  General,  the  qualifications  of  the  electors, 
and  of  the  elected  j  the  mode  of  election,  the  pro- 
portion of  delegates  to  the  wealth  and  populous- 
ness  of  the  several  districts  ;  also,  the  amount  and 
relation  of  members  to  be  sent  by  the  different 
orders,  and  the  instructions  which  they  were  to 
receive  from  their  constituents;  and  the  1st  of 
May,  1789,  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  meeting 
of  the  States  General. 

Two  OTeat  questions  existed  between  the  three  Q««t«».«» 
orders^  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  commons ;  the  oonsoii- 
first,  whether  all  the  deputies  should  meet  in  one  ^^^ 
assembly,  wherein  the  concentrated  power  of  the 
States  General  should    reside,   or   whether  they 
should  be  divided  as  they  had  been  at  the  last 
meeting  in  1614,    into  three  chambers,   through 
which  a  resolution  must  be  carried  (at  least  two  of 
them)  before  it  became  the  acknowledged  act  of 
the  States.** .   Secondly,  whether  the  number  of  de- 
puties from  each  df  the  orders  should  be  three 


**  Voting  6y  heads  was  the  term  applied  to  the  first  of  these  alternatives,  and 
votiDg  Ay  orders  to  the  second. 
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CHAP,  hundred,  as  in  1614,  or  the  clergy  and  nobles 
^^^^^'  should  retain  their  former  numbers,  and  the  com- 
1789.  mons  send  six  hundred,  so  as  to  equal  the  amount 
of  the  other  two  estates :  this  was  called  the 
double  representation  of  the  people.  These  two 
questions  agitated  the  public  with  great  vio-» 
lence:  if  they  voted  by  orders,  a  double  re- 
presentation would  be  of  no  effect,  as  the  two 
estates  could  out-vote  the  three;  therefore,  the 
double  representation  was  proposed  on  the  sup- 
position that  they  were  to  vote  by  numbers.  The 
arguments  for  three  assemblies  were,  founded  on 
ancient  usage ;  for  one,  upon  justice  and  expe- 
diency. By  the  supporters  of  the  last  it  was  con^- 
tended,  that  unless  there  was  but  one  assembly 
the  power  of  the  commons  would  really  be  nuga- 
tory. The  clergy  and  nobles  would  coalesce 
together  to  defend  their  immunities  against  the 
commons,    who,   in  their   own,    maintained    the 

and  the      general  interests  of  the  people.    If  their  numbers 

^1^1^   were  not  equal  to  those  of  the  other  two  orders,. 

tioii.  they  could  effect  no  purpose  of  important  improve- 
ment. The  aristocratical  estates  prevailing  among 
the  notables,  that  council  voted  for  separate  cham- 
bers. In  their  opinion  concurred  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  which,  though  desirous  of  repressing  the 
power  of  the  crown,  was  inimical  to  the  exaltion  of 
the  commons.  Mr.  Neckar  inclined  to  the  third 
estate,  but  at  the  same  time  professed  a  desire  to 
preserve  the  necessary  and  useful  prerogatives  of 
the  crown  j  but  the  means  were  not  wisely  adapted 
.  to  the  end.  Neckar  reasoned  like  an  accountant 
rather  than  a  statesman,  and  treated  a  question  for 
constituting  the  legislation  of  a  mighty  nation,  as 
if  he  had  been  summing  up  the  iten\s  of  a  day- 
book in  order  to  make  an  entry  into  a  ledger :  he 
thought  that  by  equalizing  the  numbers  of  the 
commons  and  the  two  privileged  orders,  the  one 

would 
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would  balance  the  other ;  the  States  Generat,  like  c  h at. 
the  parliament  of  England,  would  consist  of  twa  ^^^^^^- 
great  branches  of  lawgivers,  which,  together  with  1789. 
the  king,  might  produce  mutual  support  and  reci-- 
procal  controul,  therefore  he  promoted  the  double: 
representation.  But  though  there  would  be  thuS' 
an  arithmetical  equality  between  the  two  first  orders 
and  the  third,  perfectly  satisfactory  to  an  auditor 
of  accounts,  there  was  by  no  means  that  political 
equality  which  would  have  satisfied  a  wise  law- 
giver, who  proposed  to  establish  an  effectual  ba- 
lance in  a  constitution.  If  Neckar  had  discerned 
the  actual  state  and  party,  he  would  have  found 
that  the  partizans  of  the  privileged  orders  among 
the  commons  were  very  few,  that  the  partizans  of 
the  commons  among  the  privileged  orders  were 
very  many  \  and  therefore,  that  if  they  were  equal 
in  number,  the  commons  would  engross  the  power 
which  he  proposed  to  be  separated.  Intending 
that  the  aristocracy  and.  democracy  should  be  » 
mutual  equipoise,  Mr.  Neckar,  to  whose  opinion 
the  king  implicitly  resigned  himself,  in  no  small- 
degree  contributed  to  the  destruction  of  the  one 
and'  predominancy  of  the  other.  The  minister 
entirely  neglected  the  question  concerning  ther 
consolidation  of  the  orders;  an  omission  which- 
prevented  a  corrective  of  the  power  which  the^ 
commons  \^re  to  obtain  by  the  double  representa- 
tion. The  parliament  of  Paris  found  they  had  lost 
their  popularity  by  taking  the  side  of  the  other  pri- 
vileged orders,  and  that  they  might  regain  thci 
favour  of  the  commons,  published  a  decree  which 
vindicated  as  the  rights  of  a  Frenchman,  all  the 
leading  objects  that  have  been  attained,,  or  indeed 
sought,  by  the  best  and  most  admired  constitutions. 
The    rights    claimed,    nearly  the  same  as   those 

i  See  Annual  Roister,  1789. 
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CHAP,  secured  to  Englishmeo,  were  such  as  must  have 
^^^^^  ■  contented  all  who  understood  both  the  extent  and 
•  1789-  bounds  of  useful  liberty.  The  chief  heads  of  the 
decree  were,  that  no  assembly' could  be  considered 
as  national,  unless  it  ascertained  the  following^ 
points  in  favour  of  the  people:  the  pmodical. 
returns  of  the  States  General ;  no  subsidy  to  be  al- 
lowed, unless  granted  by  the  States ;  no  law  to  be 
executed  by  the  courts  of  justice,  unless  ratified 
by  the  States  ;  the  suppression  of  all  taxes  which 
marked  the  exemption  of  certain  orders ;  equaliza- 
tion (^  imposts  ;  the  responsibility  of  ministers ; 
the  right  of  the  States  General  to  bring  accusationi^ 
before  the  courts  of  justice  for  crimes  ;  the  aboli- 
tion of  arbitrary  imprisonment,  by  bringing  before 
the  proper  judges  every  man  who  was  detained ; 
and  confirming  the  lawful  freedom  of  the  press. 
These  claims  were  far  from  answering  the  ideas  of 
liberty  now  spread  through  France.  The  decree 
was  regarded  with  indifierence,  and  the  parliament 
henceforward  dwindled  into  insignificance.  The 
year  1789  began  with  very  great  dissensions 
between  the  orders.  The  nobility  and  clergy,, 
which,  in  1787>  had  refused  to  part  with  their  im- 
munities, now  expressed  their  willingness  to  take 
The'com.    an  cqual  share  of  the  public  burdens.    The  com- 

iS^cfai-   ^^^^>  ^^  ^^^^  being  satisfied  with  this  submission, 

readydesire  proposed  to  ovcrthrow  all  privileges  whatsoever  ; 

JJj^^*^     to  reject  every  claim  founded  on  ancient  usage,  or 

for  useful    ou  compact  J  to  make  general  equality  the  standard 

liberty.       ^f  pnyatc  or  public  right.    The  writers  of  the 

time  employed  their  separate  and  joint  ingenuity 

in  attacking  the  rank  and  titles  of  the  nobles,  and 

the  tenure  by  which  many  of  them  held  their 

estates ;  and  French  liberty,  in  the  beginning  of 

17^9}  was  mingled  with  principles  subversive  of 

rank  and  of  property.     Until  the  meeting  of  the 

States,  the  question  concerning  the  amalgamation 

of  the  orders  agitated  the  nobles  and  commons^ 

while 
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while  the  clergy  af^eared  undecided,  and  ready  chap. 
to  join  the  party  which  should  prevail.     It  had    ^^^^^' 
been  customary  in  France,  in  former  times,  when      nss. 
the  States  General  met,    for  the  orders  in   each 
district  to  deliver  instructions  to  their  respective 
delegates.     This  practice  being  now  revived,  the  instmc- 
directions  given  to  the  deputies  of  the  nobles,  and  «ons*thuento 
to  the  deputies  of  the  commons,  by  their  respective  to  delegates. 
constituents,  very  fully  manifested  the  diversity  of 
the  spirit  which  actuated  the  three  bodies.     The 
instructions  of  the  nobility  enjoined  their  represen- 
tatives to  urge  a  reform  of  the  constitution ;    to 
strengthen  the  securities  for  property,  liberty,  and 
life ;  and  to  surrender  their  pecuniary  exemptions, 
but  not  resign  their  feudal  rights,  nor  to  consent  to 
a  consolidation  of  the  orders.    The  commons,  in 
their  mandates  to  their  commissioners,  instructed 
them  to  insist  on  the  abolition  of  all  distinctions,  the 
abandonment  of  feudal  rights,  and  the  resolution  of 
the  different  states  into  one  mass.    The  injunctions 
of  the  nobility  tended,  if  followed,  to  establish  a 
moderate  and  limited  government,  securing  civil 
rights  to  all  classes  of  subjects,  but  preserving  a 
distinction  of  orders  and  a  subordination  of  ranks« 
The  injunctions  of  the  commons,  previous  to  their 
first  assembly,  tended  to  overturn  the  other  states 
under  the  weight  of  a  democracy.  ^ 

On  the  1st  of  May  1789,  after  a  cessation  of  Meedng  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years,  the  States  **^***^^ 
General  of  France  met  for  the  first  time.  The 
parties  which  had  prevailed  throughout  the  king- 
dom appeared  in  the  States  General,  and  ranged 
themselves  into  three  great  divisions.  The  first 
was  the  aristocratic  party,  determined  to  support 
the  ancient  form  and  mode  of  procedure,  by  a  se- 

^  Mr.  Lally  Tolendal,  in  exhibiting  the  diflferent  views  of  the  parties  of  this 
time,  obsenres,  the  commons  wished  to  conquer,  the  nobles  wished  to  preserve 
what  they  already  possessed;  the  clergy  waited  to  see  which  side  would  be  vic- 
toriqusy  in  order  to  join  the  conquerors. 

paration 
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CHAP,  paration  of  the  states  into  three  chambers.  This 
_^^^^^-  class  was  considerable  from  the  rank,  talents,  and 
1789.  situation  of  its  members.  The  second  division  was 
that  of  the  moderate  party  ;  its  members  were,  on 
the  one  hand,  averse  to  assemblies  of  three  separate 
orders,  as  tending  to  throw  the  legislative  power 
too  much  into  the  hands  of  the  privileged  states, 
and,  instead  of  an  unlimited  monarchy,  to  establish 
an  uncontrouled  aristocracy ;  on  the  other,  they 
were  inimical  to  the  confusion  of  the  orders,  as 
tending,  instead  of  reforming,  to  subvert  the  go- 
vernment. These  were  desirous  of  forming  the 
nobles  and  clergy  into  one  house,  upon  a  principle 
of  reciprocal  controul,  analogous  to  the  British 
constitution.  The  third  division  was  the  great  and 
formidable  democratic  party,  seeking  and  tending 
to  overbear  all  ranks  and  distinctions.  In  this  class 
were  to  be  numbered  some  of  the  most  conspicuous 
men  of  the  other  orders.  The  extraordinary  abili- 
ties of  Mirabeau  were  employed  against  that  estate 
to  which  he  himself  belonged.  The  first  prince  of 
the  blood  was  active  ifi  promoting  factions  tending 
to  subvert  the  monarchy  from  which  he  derived  his 
elevated  rank  and  immense  possessions.  ^  Against 
the  clergy  appeared  the  bishop  of  Autun,  caiTying 
with  him  a  great  body  of  his  brethren,  and  prepared 
to  join  the  most  violent  commons  in  their  demo-, 
cratic  excesses.  The  abbe  Sieyes,  an  eminent  dis- 
ciple of  the  new  philosophy,  penetrating,  crafty, 
and  versatile,  brought  all  his  ability  and  address  to 
support  the  faction  which  his  discernment  easily 
perceived  about  to  be  paramount.  The  literary 
men,  a  great  and  powerful  class,  in  circumstances 

'  The  yearly  income  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  estimated  at  half  a  million 
sterling.  A  considerable  part  of  this  revenue  was  employed  in  acquiring  popu- 
larity, and  forming,  from  the  idle  and  profligate  rabble  through  the  provinces, 
but  especially  in  the  city  of  Paris,  a  niuncrous  body  of  retainers,  ready  to  un- 
dertake any  service,  however  desperate,  at  liis  instance.  If  his  views,  as  has 
Jbeen  often  asserted,  were  directed  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  ambition,  by  a 
fatality  which  often  accompanies  wickedness,  the  measures,  which  he  pursued 
for  the  destruction  of  another,  destroyed  himself. 

that 
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that  so  much  depended  on  public  opinion,  ranged  chap. 
themselves  under  the  standard  of  the  commons,    ^^^^^' 
pursuing  measures  so  inimical  to  that  tranquillity      J  789. 
and  prosperity  which  best  nourish  the  pursuits  of 
litera1;ure.     The  monied  capitalists,  proud  of  their 
wealth,  and  envious  of  the  rank  which  their  opu- 
lence, could  not  attain,  were  foremost  in  instigating 
measures  tending  to  the  destruction  of  that  property 
which  only  could  prevent  them  from  insignificance. 
Besides  these  classes,  the  third  division  included 
numbers  of  profligate  spendthrifts,  abounding  iir 
France,  as  in  all  luxurious  countries,  who  wished 
for  a  change  by  which  they  hoped  to  be  better,  and 
knew  they  could  not  be  worse. 

The  states  being  met,  his  majesty,  in  a  speech  Speech  of 
from  the  throne,  mentioned  his  reasons  for  convok-  *^®  ^^^ 
ing  the  assembly  ;  he  noticed  the  restless  spirit  of 
innovation,  and  the  general  discontent  which  pre- 
vailed among  his  people.  A  great  object  of  the 
states,  be  trusted,  would  be  to  remove  those  evils  j 
and  they  would  manifest  in  their  proceedings  that 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  monarchy  from  which 
France  derived  such  glory  and  benefit.  The  chan- 
cellor spoke  of  the  advantages  which  accompanied 
a  limited  government,  equally  distant  from  despot- 
ism and  anarchy.  Mr.  Neckar  then  rising,  excited  of  Neckar. 
in  the  audience  the  highest  expectation.  From 
him  aU  parties  trusted  for  the  most  fiiU  and  accu- 
rate information  concerning  every  important  de- 
partment of  public  af&irs ;  strong  practical  reason- 
ing,  which  would  demonstrate  what  was  wise  apd 
right  to  be  done  at  such  a  crisis ;  with  manly  elo- 
quence to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  correspondent 
conduct;  but  all  were  totally  disappointed:  his 
speech  was  loose  and  declamatory,  aoounding  in 
general  maxims  of  morality  and  politics,  which  were 
obviously  true,  but  in  no  way  illustrated  the  mo- 
mentous subjects  of  deliberation  j  and  sentimental 
effusions,  that  asserted  the  wishes  of  the  speaker 

for 
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CHAP,  for  the  happiness  of  France,  without  explaining 
^^^^^'  any  means  for  its  attainment*  On  the  great  sub- 
i'789.  ject  of  consolidation  he  said  nothing  decisive,  he 
merely  expressed  a  desire  that  the  matter  might  be 
accommodated.  Appointed  by  his  sovereign  to 
address  the  nationd  representatives,  who  were 
assembled  to  deliberate  on  great  public  difficulties, 
he  neither  stated  facts,  nor  proposed  means  leading 
to  extrication ;  his  harangue  was  totally  inadequate 
to  the  office  which  he  was  chosen  to  discharge. 
The  ministry  were  no  less  feeble  and  indecisive  in 
their  conduct  than  their  language.  The  king  at 
this  time  possessed  all  the  legal  authority  of  the 
kingdom  j  and  though  the  states  were  met,  they 
were  not  yet  constituted,  as  the  writs  of  election 
had  not  been  examined.  He,  by  his  established 
authority,  might  have  instituted  concerning  their 
sessions  any  regulations  which  should  be  conform- 
able to  ancient  precedent  and  usage ;  and  to  have 
refused  compliance  with  his  directions  would  have 
been  rebellion.  Notwithstanding  his  possession  of 
this  power,  his  ministers  most  impolitically  ne- 
glected the  exercise  of  it  to  prevent  the  conmsion 
of  the  orders,  and  thereby  suffered  the  states  to  be- 
come a  democratical  assembly.  The  verification 
of  their  powers  ^  afforded  the  first  occasion  to  the 
commons  of  insisting  that  they  should  meet  in  one 
chamber.  Encouraged  by  their  own  strength,  and 
the  backwardness  of  the  ministers,  they  very  boldly 
asserted,  that  unless  the  writs  were  verified  in  their 
presence,  they  could  not  admit  their  holders  to  a 
seat  in  the  assembly,  and  that  both  nobles  and 
Disunion     clergy  would  be  illegal  meetings.      The  clergy 

™  Each  member  was  obliged,  before  the  commencement  of  public  business 
to  prwent  his  writ  of  dection  upon  the  table  of  the  chamber  to  which  he  be- 
longed. Commissaries  were  then  appointed  by  each  order  to  enmine  the 
authenticity  of  all  the  writs  immediately  belonging  to  itself;  and  until  this 
business  was  finished,  which  usually  took  up  several  days,  the  States  General 
were  destitute  of  all  legal  authority  whatsoever.  The  sanction  of  these  com- 
missaries to  the  authenticity  of  the  writa^  afforded  what  was  called  the  verifi- 
cation  of  powers. 

wavered  j 
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wav^ed ;  many  of  the  nobility  were  firm  in  maiti'*  d  h  ap. 
taining  the  rights  of  a  separate  verification,   but    ^^^^^- 
there  were  great  disssensions  in  that  body*    The      i789» 
commons,  on  the  other  hand,  were  united.     Mr.  ^°bi«  ^a 
Neckar  proposed    conciliatory  measures,    which,  ciergy. 
from  their  indecisiven^s,   satisfied  neither  party* 
The  nobles  remaining  inflexible,  the  commons,  by  The  com- 
a  still  bolder  stretch  of  their  power  and  influence,  "are  ^tm- 
declared  that  they  would  constitute  themselves  seWesana- 
into  an  active  assembly,  and  proceed  to  legislative  i^mWy? 
business.     Many  of  the  clergy,  seeing  the  conlmons 
prevalent,  flocked  to  their  hall,  and  were  most  joy- 
niUy  received.     The  commons  executed  the*  bold 
design  which  they  had  formed,   and  constituted 
themselves  into  a  meeting  which  they  denominated 
the  National  Assembly.    This  body  so  formed 
by  Its  own  act>  rapidly  advanced  in  the  assumption 
of  powen    On  the  17th  of  June  they  published  a 
decree,  intimating  that  they  possessed  the  sovereign 
authority,  and  exercised  the  same  by  a  very  popu- 
lar act,  declaring  all  existing  taxes  to  be  "  illegal. 
The    king   was    alarmed  at   proceedings    which 
changed  the  constitution,  and  tended  speedily  to 
draw  the  supreme  authority  into  the  democratic 
vortex ;  and  began  to  be  dissatislbd  with  his  mi* 
nisters,  to  whose  irresolution  and  inaction  he  now 
itnpuled  the  progress  of  ambitious  violence.    The 
priiices  and  other  votaries  of  the  old  government, 
exported  him  to  vigorous  measures^  j  they  advised 
him  to  hold  a  royal  session  in  the  hall  of  the 
States  Gen^al>   which  by  assembling  would  sus- 
pend the  meeting  of  that  body.     The  king  agreed, 
to  follow  the  advice,  and  on  the  @Oth  of  June 
he  issued  a  proclamation  appointing  the  22d  for 
tJiat  purpose.      The  majority  of  the  clergy  hav- 
ing now  agreed  to  join  the  commons^  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  third  estate  repaired  to  the  hall.     The 

'  ffettnud,  M.  i.  €9.  ""  Bertrand,  chap,  ii 

king 
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CHAP,  king  having  appointed  the  same  day  for  the  royal 
^^^^^'  session,  the  guards  were  ordered  to  keep  that 
1789.  apartment  clear  until  the  arrival  of  his  majesty. 
As  the  members  of  the  assembly  came  to  the  door^ 
they  were  refused  admittance  by  the  soldiers  j  the 
commons,  from  so  violent  an  act,  apprehending  an 
immediate  dissolution,  retired  to  an  old  tennis- 
court,  where .  they  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn 
oath  never  to  part  until  the  constitution  was  com- 
pleted. The  majority  of  the  clergy  now  joined  the 
commons,  and  met  them  in  St.  Louis's  church,  on 
the  23d.     The  royal  session  being  opened,  his  ma- 

1'esty  proposed  the  outlines  of  a  new  constitution  : 
le  engaged  to  establish  no  fresh  tax,  nor  to  pro- 
long an  old  impost  beyond  the  term  assigned  by 
the  laws,  without  the  consent  of  the  representatives 
of  the  nation ;  he  renounced  the  right  of  borrowing 
money,  unless  with  the  approbation  of  the  states ; 
there  should  be  an  end  of  pecuniary  exemptions  ; 
and  lettres  de  cachet  should  cease,  with  some  mo- 
difications. He  condemned  the  late  decree  of  the 
commons,  which  assumed,  by  their  own  sole  act, 
the  whole  legislative  power  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
concluded  that  none  of  the  laws  established  in  the 
present  States  General  could  ever  be  altered,  but 
by  the  free  consent  of  future  States  Gener^,  and 
that  they  should  be  considered  as  equally  sacred 
with  all  other  national  properties.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  declared  that  all  tithes  and  feudal  rents 
should  be  accounted  property,  and  therefore  sa- 
cred ;  and  that  the  states  should  be  assembled  in 
three  chamber  instead  of  one.  The  manner  of  the 
address  by  no  means  suited  the  conciliatory  pro- 
fessions, nor  indeed  the  substance  of  the  proposi- 
tion. It  frequently  introduced  the  king's  will  as 
the  foundation  of  grants  which  in  a  government 
intended  to  be  free  were  rights,  not  favours.  In 
themselves,  however,  the  propositions  were  such  as 
a  few  years  before,  political  sagacity  could  have  not 

15  conceived 
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conceived  that  a  king  of  France  would  offer  to  his  c  h  a  p. 
subjects.   His  majesty  commanded  them  to  separate,    ^^^^^' 
and  to  meet  the  next  day  in  the  halls  of  their  re-      ^789. 
spective  orders.     Equitable  as  the  plan  was  in  it- 
self, it  required  little  penetration  to  perceive,  that  it 
would  by  no  means  meet  the  ideas  of  the  commons ; 
that  the  magisterial  expressions  would  render  it  still 
more  unp^atable,  and  were  therefore   extremely 
unwise.    The  commons  listened  in  haughty  silence^ 
while  the  plan  was  reading ;  and  as  soon  as  the  king 
departed,  absolutely  refused  to  break  up  their  ses- 
sion.     The  king's   attendants    having    reminded 
them  of  his  majesty's  order,  the  president  answered, 
THE  NATION  ASSEMBLED  HAS  NO  OR- 
DERS  TO  RECEIVE.  ^    They  passed  a  resolu- 
tion  declaring  the  adherence  of  the  assembly  to  its 
former  decree ;  and  another  pronouncing  the  per-^ 
sons  of  the  deputies  sacred  and  inviolable.     The  Popular; 
populace  at  Versailles  became  violent  inbehalf  of  the  ^*^'®''^- 
commons.     At  Paris  the  ferment  was  still  more 
outrageous  \  and  increased  in  proportion  to  the  at- 
tempts of  either  the  nobles  or  the  court,  to  oppose 
or  controul  the  pretensions  of  the  third  estate.  The 
commons  now  found  themselves  so  strong  in  the 
public  support,  that  they  affected  to  treat  the  king's 
system  and  declaration  as  too  insigni6cant  to  merit 
consideration  or  answer.     On  the  24th  of  June,  the 


^  Mirabeau,  who  through  some  acta  and  some  suspicions  had  nearly  lost  his 
popularity,  had  the  fortune  upon  this  occasion  to  recover  it  with  increase,  by 
the  impetuosity  with  which  he  told  the  king^s  attendants,  that  nothing  but  the 
points  of  bayonets  should  force  them  out  of  their  chamber. 

^  No  class  of  rioters  was  more  active  in  the  French  capital  than  the  (pois<- 
sardes)  fish- women ;  who,  in  Siddition  to  the  violence  of  their  sisters  in  our  own 
metropolis,  possessed  all  the  Gallic  vivacity.  Far  exceeding  the  Billingsgate 
fair,  instead  of  confining  themselves  to  volubility  of  invective,  from  time  im- 
memorial they  had  acted  a  distinguisted  part  in  Parisian  mobs,  and  were 
noted  for  their  ferocious  actions.  On  so.  great  an  occasion  they  were  not  slow 
in  displaying  their  zeal  and  their  talents.  The  sex  likewise  adSTorded  another 
class  of  auxiliaries,  more  insinuating,  less  savage  in  appearance,  but  not  less  ef- 
fective. These  were  the  courtezans,  whose  numbers  were  immense  in  that 
profligate  city.  One  of  the  chief  scenes  of  disorder  and  enormity  was  the  garden 
€i£  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  whither  the  mob  daily  resorted,  where  hired  orators 
inflamed  them  to  every  act  of  atrocious  violence. 

Count 
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ctiAP.  Count  de  Clermont  moved,  that  the  nobles  should 
^^^^^-  unite  with  the  commons,  and  was  ably  joined  by 
1789.  Monsieur  de  Lally  Tolendal ;  but  the  majority  of 
SmSbiw"  i^oWes,  would  not  bend  to  a  proposal  which  the 
natural  propossession  of  birth,  rank,  and  custom, 
taught  them  to  deem  humiliating.  Many  of  that 
body,  however,  were  either  connected  with  the 
popular  party,  or  convinced  that  inlflexibility  would 
answer  no  purpose ;  and  therefore  joined  the  as- 
sembly. The  people  became  hourly  more  violent 
against  the  majority  of  the  nobles,  whom  they 
deemed  refractory:  outrage  and  bloodshed  were 
expected.  The  members  of  this  self-created  as- 
sembly had  far  exceeded  the  instructions  of  their 
constituents;  in  assuming  the  legislative  power, 
they  were  not  the  representatives  of  the  people ; 
they  were  a  strong  and  numerous  faction,  that 
usurped  the  oflSce  of  lawgivers  by  force ;  by  forc6 
only  could  usurpation  have  been  opposed.  Con- 
cession never  did  nor  can  avert  the  encroachments 
of  determined  ambition.  This  was  the  language 
which  the  princes  of  the  blood  \  and  all  the  firmest, 
friends  of  the  monarchy  held ;  it  was  indeed  no : 
the  language  of  choice,  but  necessity.  From  the 
attempt  of  the  popular  faction  to  seize  the  direc- 
tion of  the  empire,  the  simple  question  with  the 
votaries  of  monarchy  was.  Shall  we  defend  our- 
selves or  be  overwhelmed  ?  There  was  no  alterna- 
tive. The  king  was  uniformly  impelled  by  huma- 
nity, and  in  the  mildness  of  his 'disposition,  seeking 
the  good  of  his  people,  he  deviated  from  that  firm- 
ness  by  which  only  their  welfare  could  have  been 
The  king  elfectuallv  securcd.  To  avert  the  dangers  which 
Aem'to  ^^  conceived  to  impend  over  the  unyielding  nobles, 
yield.  be  entreated  that  order  to  give  up  their  judgment: 
and  determination  to  the  wishes  of  the  governing 
taction^   On  the  ^th  of  June  he  sent  the  fdlowing 

**  See  BeitMHid. 
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message  to  the  nobles,  by  their  president  the  Duke  chap 
of  Luxemburgh :  «  From  the  fidelity  and  affection    xLiir. ' 
of  the  order  of  which  you  are  president,  I  expect     1789. 
its  union  with  the  other  two.     I  have  reflected 
upon  it,  and  am  determined  to  make  every  sacri- 
fice,  rather  than  that  a  single  man  should  perish  on 
my  account.     Tell  tlie  order  of  the  nobility,  there-  Ath!» 


ma- 


fore,  that  I  entieat  them  to  join  the  other  two  J®^*^** ^"- 
estates  f  and  if  this  be  not  enough,  I  command  "^^^Z 
them  to  do  it  as  their  king  —  it  is  my  will.  If  there  *®  *^*'°^- 
be  one  of  its  members  who  believes  himself  bound  ™°^ 
by  his  instructions,  his  oath,  or  his  honour,  to  xe^ 
main  in  the  chamber,  let  me  know :  I  will  go  and 
sit  by  him,  and  die  with  him,,  if  it  be  necessary!'* 
A  long  and  violent  debate  took  place,  in  which 
the  Duke  of  Luxemburgh  read  a  letter  from  the 
Count  d'Artois,  intimating  that  the  king's  person 
might  be  exposed  to  immediate  danger,  if  the  po- 
pular  fury  was  roused  by  their  refusal.  The  ques- 
tion of  union  was  at  last  carried  in  the  affirmative^ 
and  the  nobles  repaired  to  the  hall  of  the  commons 
that  evening.  The  proposed  meeting  of  the  orders 
became  a  popular  convention ;  and,  from  this  mo- 
ment, the  constitution  of  France  may  be  considered 
as  actually  changed,  although  the  commencement 
of  the  revolution  be  dated  from  a  subsequent  period. 
The  popular  leaders  now  saw  that  imperious  de-  . 
maiid  would  extort  concession ;  and  on  this  dis- 
covery they  formed  their  judgment,  and  regulated 
their  conduct. 

The  people  seeing  the  orders  united,  believed 
the  happiness  of  France  on  the  eve  of  completion. 
All  parties  agreed  on  the  necessity  of  correcting  the 
ancient  government ;  the  only  difference  appeared 
to  be  respecting  the  extent  to  which  the  reform 
should  be  carried,  and  the  means  that  should  be 
employed.  It  was  hoped  that  the  presence  of  the 
nobility  and  clergy,  containing,  besides  rank,  so 
much  of  talents  and  of  learning,  might  restrain 
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CHAP,  the  intemperate  heat  af  republicans,  while  the  ar- 
^^^^^i'    dent  zeal  and  bold  freedom  of  the  commons  might 
1789.     inspire  and  invigorate  the  other  states ;  and  that  thus 
they  should  establish  liberty  without  licentiousness ; 
but  these  expectations  were  entirely  disappointed. 
The  conduct  of  the  court,  having  before  exhibited 
such  a  mixture  of  rashness  and  timidity,   violence 
and  irresolution,  consistent  in  weakness  and  fluctu- 
ation only,  soon  presented  appearances  that  ex- 
cited   considerable  alarm,  but  much  greater   sus- 
picion.    The  states-general,  since  their   consolid- 
ation,   had    been    more  moderate    than    at   any 
other  period  of  their  session.     They  had  already 
appointed   a  committee  to  prepare  materials  for 
the  new  constitution :  Monsieurs  Lally  ToUendal, 
and  Mounier,  two  of  the  most  able  and  temperate 
leaders,  were   of  this  committee;  and  entertain- 
ed flattering  hopes   that  the  moderation   would 
prove  general.     The  demagogues  very  early   en- 
deavoured to  cultivate  a  close  connection  between 
their  votaries  and  the  soldiers,    and  successfully 
instilled  the  popular  doctrines  into  these  troops. 
In  seducing  the  army  from  obedience  to   theif 
king,,  the  democrats  very  liberally  employed  wine, 
gold,  and  women,  of  which  last  article  they  had 
an  abundant  supply  by  their  alliance  with  the  har- 
Thesoidiere  lots   of  Paris.      The  soldiers,   now  having  their 
^ttfe*^  professional   daringness  and  debauchery,  without 
popular  en-  the  profcssioual   restraints  of  subordination   and 
tfauuasm.     military  discipline,  totally  disregarded  their  officers ; 
left  their  barracks  without  leave,  rep^ured  to  the 
Palais  Royal,  joined  and  even  headed  the  mob  in 
their  most  enormous  excesses,  while  hand-bills  and 
ballads  were  composed  and  dispersed,  to  spread  the 
inndborffi-  flames.    The  soldiers  vied  with  the  populace  in  their 
Kcfntio^  democratic  exclamations  and  other  excesses  :    the. 
ness.  most   daring  and  refractory  being  committed  to 

prison,  the  people  flew  in  crowds  to  the  jail,  forced 
the  ^tes,   liberated  the  captives,  and  demanded 

for 
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for  them  a  free  pardUm.     The  natimial  assembly  c  H  a  f. 
endeavoured  to  accommodate  tlie  matter,  by  exhort-    ^^^^^' 
ing  the  Parisians  to  tranquillity^  and  the  king  to      irsd. 
clemency.     His  majesty  having  no  efficient  force 
at  hand  was  obliged  to  comply,  and  thus  ended 
military  discipline,  and  civil  government  at  Paris. 

The  disorderly  state  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  The  king 
unfitness  of  the  guards  for  re-establishing  tranquil-  SJ^to 
lity,  were  ostensible  reasons  for  bringing  a  great  appw»ch 
armed  force  from  the  different  provinces*  In  the  ^*^ 
beginning  of  July  about  thirty-five  thousand  men 
drew  near  Paris  and  Versailles.  On  the  10th  of  the 
month  the  national  assembly  presented  very  strong 
remonstrances  to  the  king  on  the  approach  of  the 
forces.  He  answered,  that  he  had  no  other  motive 
for  his  conduct,  than  the  necessity  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  good  order  in  the  capital.  He 
was  so  far  from  intending  to  interrupt  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  assembly,  that  if  the  presence  of  the 
soldiery  gave  them  umbrage,  he  was  ready  to 
transfer  the  states-general  to  Noyon,  or  Soissons, 
and  repair  himself  to  some  place  in  its  vicinity, 
where  he  could  maintain  a  ready  communication 
with  the  legislative  body.  The  moderate  members 
were  willing  to  accede  to  this  proposal ;  but  the 
popular  leaders  were  aware  of  the  strength  which 
they  derived  from  the  capital,  and  would  not  leave 
its  vicinity.  They  either  reposed,  or  professed  to 
repose,  no  confidence  in  the  king's  assurances,  and 
gave  out  that  a  plot  was  formed  by  the  court  to 
crush  the  nascent  liberties  of  Frenchmen.  The 
king  now  appealed  evidently  to  listen  to  the 
supporters  of  the  old  government,  and  withdrew 
his  confidence  from  those  cotmsellors  who  had  been 
favourable  to  popular  measures.  The  partizans  of 
the  ancient  monarchy  severely  reprobated  the  con- 
duct of  Neckar,  to  whose  republican  sentiments 
and  counsels  they  imputed  the  degraded  state  of 
royal  authority :    and  strongly  urged  the  king  to 
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r:  HA  P.  discharge  a  servant  who  from  either  design  or  im- 
x^^^J'  prudence  *  had  endangered  the  monarchy.  Accord- 
1789.  ingly  on  the  11th  of  July  Mn  Neckar  was  dismis- 
M.  Neckar  scd  *  from  administration,  and  ordered  to  quit  the 
dismissed.  ifingjQjtn^  and  with  him  the  other  members  of  the 
cabinet  were  also  discharged  ftom  their  employ- 
ments. Mr.  de  Breteuil,  a  zealous  friend  of  the 
old  government  was  appointed  prime  minister,  and 
Marshal  Broglio,  who  maintained  the  same  senti- 
ments, commander  in  chief.  On  Sunday,  the  12th 
of  July,  these  changes  being  reported  at  Paris, 
caused  the  greatest  despair  and  fury,  and  riots  pre- 
vailed in  every  quarter.  The  rashness  of  the  prince 
de  Lambese,  who,  endeavouring  to  diq^erse  a  riot- 
ous body  of  populace,  wounded  with  his  own  hand 
one  who  was  said  to  be  only  a  spectator,  not  only 
increased  the  tumult,  but  hastened  the  general 
insurrection  for  which  the  people  were  so  ripe. 
The  mob,  with  clubs,  spits,  and  such  weapons  as 
they  could  procure,  rushed  upon  Lambese's  troops, 
and  put  them  to  flight,  not  without  killing  some  of 
the  number/     The  following  night  Paris  was  filled 

*  Beitrand,  vol.  i.  p.  191. 

^  Mr.  Neckar  kept  his  disgrace  a  profound  secret,  even  from  his  wife,  and 
received  company  that  day  at  dinner,  as  usual.  Those  ivho  dined  with  him 
did  not  perceive  the  least  alteration  in  his  countenance.  After  dinner  his  -wife 
and  daughter  invited  him  to  take  a  ride  to  the  Val,  a  counlxy-house  situated  fa 
the  forest  of  St.  Germain,  belonging  to  Madame  de  JBeauvais,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Mrs.  Neckar*s.  He  consented,  and  went  into  the  carriage  with  his 
wife,  but  instead  of  going  to  the  Val,  he  took  the  road  to  Brussels,  in  order 
to  be  the  sooner  out  of-  the  kingdom. 

u  Xhis  transaction  of  Lambese*s  appears  to  have  been  without  any  orders 
from  the  ministers,  or  any  concert  with  the  other  military  commanders. 
Though  there  were  several  regiments  of  foot  stationed  close  to  Paris,  none  ef 
them  stirred  to  assist  and  protect  Lambese's  corps.  The  total  inaction  of  the 
troops,  both  on  the  succeeding  day  and  night,  during  all  which  time,  critical 
.as  the  season  was,  and  notwithstanding  the  prepwations  they  knew  to  be  making 
in  Paris,  they  never  attempted  to  enter  the  city,  seems  to  exculpate  the  court 
and  ministers  from  the  bloody  designs  imputed  to  them  by  the  popular  party. 
If  such  a  scheme  had  been  prop<»(ed,  this  would  have  been  the  season  for  its 
execution,  when  prevalent  confusion  and  terror  would  have  prevented  any 
efffectual  plan  of  resistance.  Weakness  and  folly,  indeed,  chiefly  characterized 
the  ministerial  councils  of  the  time.  Knowing  that  in  ibrmer  periods  tbe 
very  appearance  of  troops  had  intimidated  the  Parisian  populace,  they  without 
adverting  to  the  total  chaiige  of  sentiments  and  circumstances,  seem  vainly  to 
have  expected  the  same  effect  at  present. 

with 
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vdth  a  dread  of  slaughter  from  the  army,  and  of  c  h  a  p.' 
general  plunder  from  the  multitudes  of  miscreants    ^^^^^- 
with  which  that  vast  metropolis  abounded;    but      nsa; 
prompt  in  expedient,  they  next  day  generally  armed,  A"  "my 
formed  themselves  into  one  great  body  with  the  teenulm^ 
professed  intention  of  securing  internal  order,  and  mediately 
defending  themselves   against    external    enemies. 
They  adopted  a  peculiar  cockade  for  the  purpose ;  Thenation- 
and  thirty  thousand  citizens,  totally  unaccustomed  ^  ^^^^^^ 
to  arms,  were  soon  seen  completely  accoutred,  and 
in  a  few  hours  assumed  the  appearance  6f  order  and 
discipline.     The  national  volunteers  came  in  a  body 
to  proffer  to  the  people  their  service,  which  was 
most  joyfully  accepted.     Directed  by  the  popular 
leaders,  and  instructed  by  their  military  auxiliaries, 
the  armed  citizens  prepared  to  defend  the  capital 
against    the    approaching    troops.      They   threw 
up  entrenchments,    and  formed  barricadoes  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  suburbs.     A  permanent  council 
was  appointed  to  sit  night  and  day  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville^   and  a  communication  was  established  be- 
tween this  body  and  the  national  assembly.     In  the 
course  of  this  day,  various  robberies  being  com- 
mitted, the  multitude  seizing  some  of  the  thieves 
in  the  fact,  dragged  them  instantly  to  the  Greve, 
the  common  place  of  execution,  and  hanged  them 
by  the  ropes  which  were  used  to  fasten  the  lanthorns. 
Hence  originated  that  most  horrid  practice  of  the 
French  mob,  making  themselves  judges  and  execu- 
tioners in  the  same  instant,  without  the  smallest 
regard  to  law  or  justice,  rank,  age,  or  sex. 

The  next  day  was  the  celebrated  14th  of  July.  They  at- 
The  new  army,  early  in  the  morning,    attacked  ^ct  the 
the  Hotel  des  invalids,   and  taking  it  by  surprise,  zinesuT**' 
seized  a  larse  magazine  of  arms  and  ammunition ;  procure 
thence  they  proceeded  to  the  Garde  Meubk^  or 
ancient  armoury,  forced  it  open,  and  distributing 
the  contents  among  their  own  body,    completed 
their  means  for  defensive  and  offensive  operations. 
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CHAP.  They  now  conceived  a  much  bolder  design,  which 
XJ^HL    ^as  to  seize  the  Bastile ;   but  aw^re  that  this  for- 
1789.     tress  was  very  strong,  and  amply  supplied  with  pro- 
visions for  standing  a  siege,  they  bethought  them- 
selves of  attempting  stratagem  ;  they  accordingly 
negotiated  with  the  marquis  de  Launay,  and  com- 
ing to  the  gates,  demanded  arms  and  ammunition. 
The  governor  appearing  to  comply  with  this  requi* 
sition,  the  gates  were  opened ;    a  great  number 
being  admitted  over  the  first  bridge,  the  bridges 
were  drawn  up ;   in  a  short  time  a  discharge  of 
rausketrj'  was  heard ;  but  whether  from  a  precon- 
certed  scheme  of  De  Launay,  or  provoked  by  the 
intemperate  violence  of  the  citizens,  has  never  been 
ascertained/   But  whoever  might  be  the  aggressors, 
when  the  firing  was  heard,  the  passions  of  the  popu- 
lace were  inflamed  to  such  enthusiasm  and  fury,  tnat 
the  Bastile,  the  citadel  of  Paris,  with  its  seemingly 
impassable  ditches,  and  its  inaccessible  towers  and 
ramparts,  covered  with  a  powerful  artillery,  was, 
after  an  attack  of  two  hours,  carried  by  storm.    De 
Launay  was  immediately  dragged  to  the  Place  de 
Greve,  and  miserably  murdered.   M.  de  Losme,  the 

^  The  testimonies  on  thk  subject  are  so  extremely  oontmdietory,  that  an 
impartial  judge  would  find  very  great  difficulty  in  deroloping  truth,  amidst  the 
exaggerations  of  infiiriated  passions.     Where  we  can  place  no  reliance  on  the 
declarations  of  witnesses,  our  opinions  must  be  formed  from  probability.     De 
Launay  could  expect  no  advantage  to  the  royal  cause  from  this  partial  massacre. 
Instead  of  intimidating,  he  must  have  seen  that  it  would  inflimie  the  Parisians 
to  still  more  violent  outrages.     Tlie  cruelty  imputed  fay  the  popular  hypothesis 
was  not  found  in  any  one  authenticated  instance  to  be  a  part  of  the  royal  poli^. 
What  purpose  could  it  serve,  from  what  motive  could  it  spring  ?     On  the  part 
of  De  Launay,  this  hypothesis  implies,  that  from  mere  wantoo  barbarity  he 
perpetrated  mischief  tending  most  powerfully  to  ruin  himself,  and  ii^ure  his 
master's  cause.     Such  a  supposition  is,  no  doubt,  within  the  verge  of  possibility, 
but  another  view  appears  much  more  probable.     The  Parisians  were  in  a  state 
of  the  most  violent  rage  and  indignation  against  every  supporter  of  govern- 
ment, and  gave  full  vent  to  their  passions  botii  in  words  and  actions.     The 
Bastile  they  considered  as  a  great  bulwark  of  despotism,  and  the  receptacle  of 
its  most  miserable  victims :  entered  into  that  gloomy  mansion,  whose  horrors 
had  so  much  occupied  their  imaginations,  and  stimulated  their  passions,   and 
viewing  its  guards,  whom  they  considered  as  the  minions  of  atrocious  tyranny, 
nothing  could  be  more  likely  than  that  their  conduct  to  the  soldiers  would  be 
abusive,  insulting,  and  furiously  intemperate,  and  that  thence  quarrels  might 
arise  leading  to  a  bloody  catastrophe, 
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major  of  the  Bastile,  met  witli  a  similar  fate,  and  chap. 

equal  cruelty.     When  the  place  was  captured,  the    ^^^^^' 
Parisians  loudly  exclaimed,  let  us  hang  the  whole      i789. 

garrison  ;  but  the  prisoners  were  saved  by  the  inter- 
cession  of  the  national  troops.  The  popular  rage  now 
manifested  itself  in  a  species  of  savageness  long  un- 
known in  civilized  Europe.  They  insulted  and  muti- 
lated the  remains  of  the  dead,  and  exhibited  their 
heads  upon  pikes  to  applauding  multitudes ;  so  dread- 

*  ful  were  the  ingredients  already  mingled  with  Gallic 
liberty.     The  victorious  Parisians,    exploring  the 
gloomy  dungeons  of  oppression,  in  expectation  of 
delivering  numbers  of  unfortunate  victims,  to  their 
great  sui*prise  and  disappointment,  found  only  seven 
captives,  four  of  whom  were  confined  on  charges  of 
forgery,  and  three  only  were  state  criminals.     So 
little  was  this  engine  of  tyranny  employed  under  the 
mild  and  humane  Louis  XVI.     When  the  capture 
of  the  Bastile  was  reported  at  Versailles,  the  minis- 
ters at  first  treated  it  as  an  extravagant  fiction  of 
the  democratic  party,  but  they  were  soon  too  well 
assured  of  the  fatal  truth.     In  this  situation  they 
formed  the  absurd  resolution  of  keeping  the  king  in 
ignorance  of  what  had  passed,  and  urged  Broglio  to     . 
proceed  immediately  to  the  reduction  of  Paris  ;  but 
he  answered,  that  his  troops  were  infected  with  the 
popular  spirit,  and  that  he  could  n^  rely  on  their 
efforts.     The  ministers  and  the  princes  were  soon 
convinced  that  opposition  would  be  ineffectual,  and 
began  to  provide  lor  their  own  safety.     The  Count 
de  Artois  had  hitherto  used  every  effort  to  inspirit 
the  king,  and  to  prevent  the  downfal  of  the  whole 
fabric  j  but  he  now  saw  that  the  attempt  was  hope- 
less.    At  midnight,  the  Duke  de  Liencourt,  who 
was  master  of  the  wardrobe,  forced  his  way  into  his 
majesty's    apartment,    and  informed  him   of  the 
whole.     The  king   resolved   on  the  most  uncon- 
ditional submission  to  the  national  assembly ;  and 
repairing  thither  without  guards,  early  in  the  mom- 
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CHAP,  ing,  he  declared  he  resigned  himself  into  tbdr 
XLiii'  hands ;  and  thus,  deserted  by  its  most  eflScacious 
1789.  supporters,  attacked  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
people,  and  relinquished  by  its  possessor,  fell  the 
absolute  monarchy  of  France ;  and  here  the  his- 
torical reader  may  date  the  commencement  of  the 
French  revolution.  ^ 

Louis  arrived  in  the  national  assembly,  and  hav- 
ing declared  that  his  sole  reliance  was  on  their  wis- 
dom and  patriotism,  intreated  them  to  use  their 
power  for  the  salvation  of  the  state.  He  informed 
them,  that  he  had  ordered  all  the  troops  to  quit  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris  and  Versailles ;  the  Pa- 
jisians  however  being  still  afraid  of  sieges  and 
blockades,  proceeded  with  preparations  for  defence. 
They  appointed  M.  La  Fayette  commander  of  their 
armed  corps,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  na- 
tional guards.  The  capital  was  now  a  great  repub- 
lic, and  it  soon  was  so  sensible  of  its  power,  as  to 
give  the  law,  not  only  to  the  unfortunate  sovereign, 
but  to  the  national  assembly  and  the  whole  king- 
dom. The  national  assembly  sent  a  deputation, 
consisting  of  eighty-four  members,  with  a  view  of 
restoring  tranquillity.  The  Parisians  received  the 
deputies  with  every  mark  of  respect  and  applause, 
but  expressed  a  desire  that  the  king  himself  should 
visit  the  city  '^f  Paris.  This  humiliating  measure 
Louis  carried  into  execution  on  Friday  the  lyth  of 
July,  under  a  full  conviction  that  he  thereby  en- 
countered the  peril  of  instant  assassination.  He 
was  received  by  a  body  of  twenty-five  thousand 
national  guards  j  and  thus  led  in  a  melancholy  pro- 

y  The  susceptibility  of  the  French  character  renders  that  people  very  easily 
impressed  by  any  address  to  thek-  senses,  imagination,  or  passions.  A  song 
that  was  composed  about  tliis  time  bad  a  still  stronger  effect  than  even  thiS 
which  is  ascribed  by  our  historian  to  the  celebrated  air  LillibuUero  ♦:  this  was 
the  famous  Ca  Ira,  both  in  the  words  and  music  skilfully  adapted  to  the  im- 
petuous ardour  of  impassioned  Frenchmen :  in  rapid  strains  and  expressions. 
It  announced  the  immediate  downfal  of  existing  establishments.  ^ 

*  See  Hume,  vol.  viii.  p.  300. 
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ce^ion,  amidst  the  loud  and  continual  acclamations  chap. 
of  Vive  la  nation,  while  the  ancient  favourite  cry  ^^^^^- 
of  Vive  leroi  was  not  once  heard.  Being  conducted  nsg. 
to  the  hotel,  he  was  obliged  to  accept  the  new 
cockade,  and  to  hear  an  harangue  from  the  popu- 
lar leaders,  charging  the  court  with  all  the  cruel 
designs  that  were  reported  to  have  been  formed 
against  the  city  of  Paris.  Having  so  clearly  and 
positively  denied  this  imputation,  as  to  impress 
conviction  on  the  most  democratical  of  his  hearers, 
he  returned  safely  to  Versailles,  to  the  great  joy  of 
his  friends,  many  of  whom  never  expected  to  see 
him  again.  Meanwhile  the  princes,  and  some  of  the 
chief  nobility,  with  many  of  the  inferior  courtiers, 
perceiving  the  popular  party  paramount,  sought 
safety  in  flight.  The  national  assembly  having  sig^ 
nified  a  wish  that  Mr.  Neckar  ^  should  be  recalled, 
that  minister  was  invited  to  return  to  Paris,  and 
other  popular  ministers  were  appointed.  Some  de- 
gree of  tranquillity  having  been  re-established  at 
Paris,  the  national  assembly  proceeded  to  the  form- 
ation of  a  new  constitution.  As  the  ground-work 
on  which  they  were  to  build  a  fabric,  they  began 
with  forming  a  declaration  of  rights.  This  ma- 
nifesto was  introduced,  by  a  remark  tending  to 
show,  that  the  ignorance,  neglect,  or  contempt  of 
human  rights,  are  the  sole  causes  of  public  misfor- 
tunes, and  to  avoid  these  evils,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  define  and  explain  those  rights.  The  declaration 
contains  the  outlines  of  the  doctrines  afterwards 
held  out  by  the  various  revolutionists,  and,  indeed, 
is  the  text  that  has  given  rise  to  the  principal  class 
of  the  comments  so  long  the  subject  of  literary  and 
political  discussion.  Here  was  the  noted  prin- 
ciple brought  forward  which  founded  legitimate  j^y^^^^ 
government    upon  the   natural  rights  of  man*  ©frights; 

'  Mr.  Neckar  was  welcomed  both  at  Versailles  and  Paris,  with  such  de- 
monstrations of  general  and  excessive  joy,  that  democratic  writers  compared 
it  to  the  transports  of  the  Romans  on  tlie  return  of  Cicero  from  banishment. 

This 
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CHAP.  This  theory,  however,  supposing  mankind  suscep- 

xLiii.    tible  of  perfection,  deduces  its  inferences  from  an 

1789.      assumption  which  it  neither  did  nor  could  prove, 

and  which  daily  experience  disproved.     Many  of 

itsfunda-    the  remarks  are,    no  doubt,  abstractly  true;  but 

^tndpie     they  are  useless,  because  they  do  not  apply  to  cir- 

*^«^g*»*»   cumstances  either  existing  or  likely  to  exist  * :  on 

this 

*  The  foUowiog  is  a  copy  of  the  declaration  of  rights,  Gonaisting  of  serentcen 
articles : 

I.  Men  were  bom,  and  always  continue,  equal  in  respect  of  their  rights ; 
civil  distinctions,  therefore,  can  be  founded  only  on  piublic  utility. 

II.  The  end  of  all  political  associations  is  the  preservation  of  the  natural  and 
imprescriptible  rights  of  man ;  and  these  rights  are  liberty,  property,  security, 
and  resistance  of  oppression. 

III.  The  nation  is  essentially  the  source  of  all  sovereignty ;  nor  can  any 
individual,  or  any  body  of  men,  be  entitled  to  any  authority  which  is  not  ex- 
pressly derived  from  it. 

IV.  Political  Liberty  consists  in  the  power  of  doing  whatever  does  not  injure 
another.  The  exercise  of  the  natural  rights  of  every  man  has  no  other  limits 
than  those  which  are  necessary  to  secure  to  every  oither  roan  the  free  exercise 
of  the  same  rights ;  and  these  limits  are  determinable  only  by  the  law. 

V.  The  law  ought  to  prohibit  only  actions  hurtful  to  society.  What  is  not 
prohibited  by  the  law  should  not  be  hindered ;  nor  should  any  one  be  compelled 
to  that  whidi  the  law  does  not  require. 

VI.  The  law  is  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  community.  All  citiiens 
have  a  right  to  concur,  either  personally,  or  by  their  representatives,  in  its 
formation.  It  should  be  the  same  to  all,  whether  it  protects  or  punishes  ;  and 
all  being  equal  in  its  sight,  are  equally  eligible  to  all  honours,  places,  and  em- 
ployments, according  to  their  different  abilities,  without  any  other  distinction 
than  that  created  by  their  virtues  and  talents. 

VII.  No  man  should  be  accused,  arrested,  or  held  in  confinement,  except 
in  cases  determined  by  the  law,  and  according  to  the  forms  which  it  has  pre- 
scribed. All  who  promote,  solicit,  execute,  or  cause  to  be  executed,  arbitrary 
orders,  ought  to  be  punished :  and  every  citizen  called  upon  or  apprehended 
by  virtue  of  the  law,  ought  inunediatdy  to  obey,  and  renders  himself  culp^le 
by  resistance. 

VIII.  The  law  ought  to  impose  no  other  penalties  than  such  as  are  abso- 
lutely and  evidently  necessary ;  and  no  one  ought  to  be  punished,  but  in  virtue 
of  a  law  promulgated  before  the  offence,  and  legally  applied. 

IX.^  Every  man  being  presumed  innocent  tiU  he  has  been  convicted,  when- 
ever his  detention  becomes  indispensable,  all  rigour  to  him,  more  than  is  ne- 
cessary to  secure  his  person,  ought  to  be  provided  against  by  the  law. 

X.  No  man  ought  to  be  molested  on  account  of  his  opinions,  not  even  on 
account  of  his  religious  opinions,  provided  his  avowal  of  diem  does  not  disturb 
the  public  order  established  by  the  law. 

XI.  The  unrestrained  communication  of  thoughts  and  opinions,  being  one 
of  the  most  precious  rights  of  mao,  every  citizen  may  speak,  write,  or  publish 
freely,  provided  he  is  responsible  for  the  use  of  his  liberty  in  cases  determined 
by  law. 

XII.  A  public  force  being  necessary  to  give  security  to  the  rights  of  men 
and  of  citizens,  that  force  is  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  and 
not  for  the  particular  benefit  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  entrdsted* 

XIII. 
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this  basis  they  proceeded  to  raise  the  new  consti-  chap. 
tution.  xLiii. 

The  practical  operation  of  the  principles  imme-      nag. 
diately  manifested  itself  in  the  acts  and  proceedings  ^^"^^^ 
of  the  national  assembly,  and  the  various  classes  of  French  re- 
the  French  revolutionists.    Manifold  were  the  sub-  gJ^°^*"* 
jects  of  consideration;  but  the  great  and  general  ject  to  sub- 
object  was  subversion  of  establishment.     In  prose-  Jai^^ 
cuting  this  purpose,  the  energy,  susceptibility,  and 
violence  of  the  French  character,  were  clearly  dis- 
played.    Freed  from  all  the  restraints  which  not 
only  superstition  and  despotism,  but  religious  and 
salutary  controul,  had  formerly  imposed,  they  now 
gave  full  vent  to  their  dispositions.     Their  natural 
ardour  was  farther  goaded  to  fury  by  demagogues. 
The  licentiousness  of  the  press  even  exceeded  the  Licentious, 
licentiousness  of  the  mob,    and  most  powerfully  n«««f**>« 

i  tf     press. 

prompted  its  atrocity.     Twenty  thousand  literary  Twenty 
men  were  daily  and  hourly  employed,  not  as  became  jJ»ousand 

1--1VL  J     1  1    j"^  •  X      •    •  literarymcu 

superior  ability  and  knowledge,  m  restraining  stimulate 
vicious  passions,  and  in  teaching  the  ignorant  the  the  mob  to 
way  to  virtue  and  happiness,  but  in  exhorting  and 
stimulating  them  to  outrageous  actions.  Never  was 
intellectual  superiority  more  disgracefully  debased 
by  the  venal  panegyrist  of  corrupted  courts,  or  the 
hired  encomiast  of  titled  stupidity  and  insignifi* 
cance,  than  by  these  adulators  of  an  infuriate  po- 
pulace.     But  even  in    scheming  and  promoting 


XIII.  A  common  contribution  being  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  public 
force,  and  for  defraying  the  other  expenses  of  government,  it  ought  to  be 
divided  equally  among  the  members  of  the  community,  according  to  their 
abilities. 

XIV.  Every  citizen  has  a  right,  either  by  himself  or  his  representatives,  to 
a  free  voice  in  determining  the  necessity  of  public  contributions,  the  appro- 
priation of  them,  and  of  their  amount*  modes  of  assessment,  and  duration. 

XV.  Every  community  has  a  right  to  demand  of  all  its  agents  an  account 
of  their  conduct, 

XVI.  Every  community  in  which  a  separation  of  pcnrers  and  a  security  of 
rights  is  not  provided  for,  wants  a  constitution. 

XVII.  The  right  to  property  being  inviolable  and  sacred,  no  one  ought  to 
be  deprived  of  it,  except  in  cases  of  evident  public  necessity,  legally  ascertained, 
and  on  the  condition  of  a  previous  just  indemnity. 

.  anarchy 
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CHAP,  anarchy  and  disorder,  the  inventive,  bold,  and  ready 
^^^^^-    genius  of  Frenchmen  appeared.      A  confederacy 
1789.      was   framed,  which  in  its  institution   and  effects, 
exhibited  a  new  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  po- 
litical organs.     A  combination  was  first  formed  of 
literary  men,  to  associate  under  the  name  of  a  club^ 
at  theu'  meetings  to  concert  measures  which  might 
give  the  tone  to  the  mob,  and  through  their  over- 
bearing influence  direct  the  decrees  of  the  national 
assembly,  and  the  acts  of  all  municipal,  judicial, 
and  executive  bodies,  and  thus  make  the  whole 
power   of  France  ultimately   depend  upon   their 
resolves.      These  demagogues   invited  into   their 
society  such  of  the  populace  as  they  conceived 
likely  to  become  useful  instruments,  and  exhorted 
them  to  construct  other  clubs,  both  in  Paris,  and 
through  all  the  provinces ;  and  that  such  jmeetings 
should  be  connected,  or  to  use  a  new  revolutionary 
metaphor,  qffiUated  together.     These  conventicles 
Ab  engine   cousistcd  firstof  literary  votaries  of  the  new  philo- 
menrnew    sophy,  who  promulgated  and  inculcated  suitable 
hk*^    f    doctrines,  sentiments,  and  conduct.     One  of  the 
poUti^*'      clubs  meeting  in  a  convent  formerly  belonging  to 
establish-     jj^^  Jacobius,  assumed  the  name  of  Jacobin  Club  *», 
Clubs.        which  afterwards  extending  to  appendant  societies, 
gained  a  superiority  over  the  rest,  and  became  so 
Their  influ-  uotcd  throughout  the  world.     In  the  first  delibe- 
tended^by    ratious  of  the  national  assembly,  these  societies, 
affiliation,    guidcd  by  literary  demagogues,  and  directing  the 
populace,  had  a  powerful  influence.     Many  of  the 
lawgivers  were  indeed  members  of  the  new  institu- 
tions ;  and  those  who  were  most  inimical  to  the  ex- 
isting establishments,  and  to  rank  and  property, 
were    held  in    the  highest  estimation,    and  were 
really  the  directors  of  the  revolutionists.    Various 
in  detail  as  were  the  precepts  of  these  innovators ; 
in  principle  and  object  they  were  simple  and  uni- 

^  Annual  Register^  1790.  chap.  i. 

form. 
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form*  Their  lessons  of  instruction,  or  exhortations  c  h  a  p* 
to  practice,  may  be  compressed  in  a  few  words,  ^^^^^v 
Religion  is  all  folly  ^  disregard  religion  and  its  mi-  i789. 
nisters.  Every  establishment  is  contrary  to  natural 
right ;  pull  down  establishments.  Order  is  an  en- 
croachment upon  natural  freedom;  overturn  all 
order.  Property  is  an  infringement  upon  natural 
equality  ;  confiscate  all  property.  ^  Such  was  the 
system  generally  received  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
reform,  through  a  most  extensive  and  populous 
nation,  distinguished  for  promptness  and  fertility 
of  genius,  for  boldness  and  activity  of  character,  and 
by  its  very  virtues  rendering  its  errors  more  exten- 
sively pernicious.  To  follow  through  the  various 
and  manifold  details,  the  doctrines  and  objects 
which  guided  the  national  assembly,  would  be 
foreign  to  our  history ;  but  assuredly  it  belongs  to 
our  subject  to  sketch  the  spirit  and  principal  oper- 
ations of  a  revolutionary  system  by  which  Britain 
was  so  essentially  affected. 

The  licentiousness  of  Paris  spread  through  the  Lawless 
provinces;  and  the  peasants,    having    been  long  Se^^untly. 
severely  oppressed  by  seignorial  tenures  and  privi- 
leges,  conceived  themselves  now  emancipated,  and 
turned  upon  the  proprietors  with  the  most  outrage- 
ous violence.  "*     Reports  of  robberies,  rapes,  and  The  pea- 
murders  daily  reached  the  assembly.     Landed  pro-  ^uie"^o. 
prietors  apprehended  the  plunder  of  their  property  ;  prietore. 
and  some  of  the  nobility,  whose  possessions  were 
v^ry  great,  were  seized  with  a  sudden  impulse  of 
sacrificing  a  large  portion  to  secure  the  rest.     On 
the  4th  of  August,  the  Viscount  de  Noailles,  and  Someoftbe 
the  Duke  d'Aguilon,  proposed  an  equalization  of  pronto 
taxes,  and  an  abolition  of  feudal  services.     This  sacriecea 
offer  striking  the  assembly  and  galleries  with  the  ltjr<*fAeir 
warmest  admiration,  excited  in  the  other  proprie-  privileges 
tors  a  wish  to  emulate  conduct  which  was  so  highly  ^^^  ^"^ 


perty. 


^  See  revolutionary  publications  at  Paris,  1 789,  passim, 
^  Bertrand^  vol.  i.  c.  11. 


applauded. 
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c  H  A  p»  applauded.     The  nobles  and  dergy  vied  with  each 
^^^^^'     other  in  surrendering  privileges  of  their  orders, 
1789.      and  both  these  estates  concluded  with  sacrificing 
^A^'wm-  t^^ir  raanerial  jurisdictions.      So  far  there    was 
mons.         nothing  but  voluntary  cession,  directed  by  preven- 
Proposition  tivc  poHcy,  aud  stimulated  by  praise,  or  flowing 
wL^e  of    ^^'^"^  enthusiasm.     The  next  day  it  was  proposed 
church        that  tythes  should  be  abolished,  and  church  pro- 
P[^^y-     perty  should  be  seized  by  the  state.     This  proposi- 
straiices  of   tiou   the   clcrgy  eagerly  combated,  but  their  re- 
^^^^fJ^JgTj  monstrances  were  ineffectual  j  and  at  one  blow  all 
'  the  immense  property  of  such  a  numerous  body 
was   confiscated,  without  the  least  allegation   of 
delinquency.     The  Abbe  Sieyes,  though  a  friend 
to  the  revolution,    strongly  remonstrated  against 
this    forfeiture,,    as    commencing    freedom    with 
iniquity.^     But  the  sound  reasoning,  even  of  a 
partizan,  was  unavailing  against  determined  rapa- 
city.    Equality  being  the  professed  object  of  the 
revolutionists,  it  was  proposed  that  all  the  provin- 
cial distinctions,  the  peculiar  rights  and  privileges 
of  each   district  should  be  abolished,  and  that, 
without  any  local  diversity  and  immunity,  or  any 
regard  to  particular  customs,  usages,  and  prescrip- 
tions,   the   whole   nation  should  be  consolidated 
into  one  compact  body.  The  deputies  of  privileged 
towns  and  districts  surrendered  the  immunities  of 
their  constituents,  all  exclusive  claims  in  every  part 
of  France  were  resigned  j  and  the  provinces  which 
had  possessed  the  right  of  taxing  themselves,  re- 
ParUa.       nouuccd  the  power  of  taxation.     The  parliaments 
^uiUtod.  which  had  so  long  held  the  judicial  authority  of 
France,    and  had  been  considered  as  the  able, 
upright,    and  intrepid    guardians    of  the  public 
^^J"]J^^  welfare,  were  annihilated.     All  the  canon,  eccle- 
BMd.         siastical,  and  political  codes  of  law,  all  the  claims 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  all  the  fees  or  taxes  which 

^  Bertrand^  vol.  i.  chap,  xii  and  xUi. 

it 
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it  heretofore  received,  were  abolished.  Even  the  chap. 
very  systems  of  theology  and  metaphysics,  which  ^^^^^- 
had  prevailed  for  so  many  ages,  fell,  not  under  the  1739. 
regular  and  well-conducted  force  of  reason,  but  ^^  JX 
the  furious  rage  of  innovation.  In  a  few  days  the  of  the  king- 
whole  law  and  policy  of  the  nation  were  changed,  o^uJLrf- 
a  great  part  of  its  property  was  disarranged  ;  and 
every  thing  had  altered  its  ancient  form  and  aspect. 
A  revolution  more  comprehensive  and  complete  in 
its  objects,  as  well  as  more  minute  and  particular 
in  its  details,  than  any  which  is  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  mankind,  was  carried  into  effect  by  an 
assembly  of  men  professing  to  deliberate,  with 
little,  more  reflection  or  discussion,  than  in  a  senate 
of  prudent  lawgivers  and  statesmen,  would  have 
been  bestowed  on  the  most  ordinary  municipal  or 
local  regulation.  The  nobility  and  clergy  in  the 
provinces,  not  having  been  impressed  with  the  im- 
passioned  enthusiasm  from  which  their  delegates  in 
the  national  assembly  had  so  lavishly  surrendered 
their  rights  of  ty the,  without  their  concurrence, 
very  generally  condemned  a  bounty  that  bestowed 
what  did  not  belong  to  the  donors.  They  were 
greatly  enraged  and  grieved  at  the  confiscation  of 
their  propeity,  and  could  not  think  highly  of  a 
new  system  of  government,  the  first  specimens  of 
whose  character  were  irreligion  and  robbery. 
Resistance,  however,  they  saw  would  be  vain ;  and 
they  were  therefore  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  the 
humiliating  and  plundering  decrees.  But  the 
pecuniary  pressure,  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
present  crisis,  still  continued.  The  peasants  con- 
sidered taxes  as  an  infringement  upon  liberty,  and 
refused  payment;  others  followed  their  example, 
and  there  was  no  money  to  support  government,  or 
carry  on  the  public  business.  After  stating  the 
national  wants,  Mr.  Neckar  asked  for  a  loan  of 
thirty  millions  of  livres,  but  the  subscription  was 
not  nlled.     A  scheme  for  voluntary  contributions 

was 
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was  adopted,  and  from  its  novelty  eagerly  em- 
braced by  this  volatile  people.  All  ranks  vied  in 
bringing  their  silver  and  gold  to  the  public  trea- 
sury, nor  was  coin  only  produced,  but  also  plate, 
and  the  minutest  articles  of  dress.  The  members 
of  the  assembly  themselves,  in  their  bountiful 
patriotism,  agreed  to  sacrifice  their  shoe-buckles  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  community.  The  king  and 
queen  sent  their  gold  and  silver  plate  to  the  mint 
for  coinage.  These  offerings,  however,  were  very 
inadequate  to  the  supply  of  the  public  wants.  A 
scheme  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Neckar,  and  after 
many  strong  objections  and  remonstrances,  em- 
braced by  the  national  assembly,  for  applying  one 
FOURTH  of  every  man's  annual  income  to  the  wants 
of  the  state.  ^ 

Having  made  these  very  momentous  changes 
respecting  corporate  and  private  property,  they 
proceeded  now  to  new-model  [their  constitution, 
according  to  the  declaration  of  rights.  The  assem- 
bly was  divided  into  sections  and  committees  ^  ;  to 
each  of  which  was  assigned  a  specific  part  of  the 
new  polity,  to  be  prepared,  and  grooved  with  the 
rest.  The  first  question  considered  respecting  the 
constitution  was  of  the  very  highest  importance  ; 
what  share  of  authority  the  king  should  possess  in 
the  new  legislature?  On  the  solution  of  this 
problem  it  was  to  depend  whether  the  royal  power 
should  be  strong  enough  to  restrain  the  violence 
of  democracy.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  proposed 
that  the-king  should  possess  a  veto,  or  negative, 
in  the  passing  of  a  law ;  on  the  other,  that  he 
should  be  merely  the  chief  executorial  magistrate, 
without  any  voice  in  the  legislation.  For  the 
negative  voice  were  ranged,  not  only  all  the 
friends  of  the  ancient  monarchy,  but  the  majority 


^  Annual  Register,  1790.  chap.  ii. 
s  Bertrandf  voL  i.  chap.  1  J. 
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of  the  nobility  and' clergy ;  now  sensible  that  they  chap. 
had  conceded  too  much ;  apprehensive  that  their    ^^^^^' 
total  ruin  was  intended,  and  desirous  in  the  kingly     1789, 
prerogative  to  preserve  a  bulwark  which  might 
afford  some  defence  to  the  remaining  rights,  to 
resist  the  torrent  of  democracy.     Against  it  was 
opposed  the  whole  body  of  the   commons,  who 
containing  many  subordinate  divisions,  agreed  in 
the  general  desire  of  reducing  the  monarchy.  The 
question  was  agitated  with  great  force  and  violence 
on  both  sides.     The  opposition  of  the  privileged 
orders  was  represented  by  demagogues  to  arise  from 
an  intention  of  attempting  a  counter  revolution ; 
and  the  people  were  transported  into  fury  and 
alarm.     Louis  himself,  ever  desirous  of  accommo- 
dating differences,  satisfying  all  parties,  and  main- 
taining tranquillity,  made  a  proposal  of  a  compro- 
mise, by  which  he  should  have  a  power  of  suspending 
a  law  during  two  legislatures  ;  but  that  if  the  third 
assembly  persisted  in   its  support,  he  should  be 
obliged  to  give  it  his  sanction.      This    proposal 
proving  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  a  decree  passed^ 
conferring  these  prerogatives  on  the  king,  under 
the  denomination  of  a  suspensive  veto.  ^    Another  suspmsioe 
question  was  now  discussed,  also  of  very  great  im-  ^^' 
portance.     Whether  the  national  assembly  should  Q»erti«iif 
be  composed  of  one  or  of  two  chambers.    Lally  wy^Tto 
Tolendd,  Clermont,  Mounier,  and  other  leaders  becom- 
of  the  moderate  reformers,  were  equally  zealous  S^r^ 
with  the  republicans  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  <*««*«fc 
government ;  but,  considering  a  limited  monarchy 
as  affording  the  fairest  prospect  of  beneficial  and 
permanent  liberty,  they  ardently  recommended  a 
senate,  and  a  house  of  representatives,  which  should 
controul  the  proceedings  of  each  other,  agreeably 
to  the  principle,  and  nearly  after  the  model  of  the 
British  constitution.    From  the  narrow  and  inte- 

^  Bertnmd,  vol.  ii.  chap.  xir. 
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CHAP,  rested  impolicy  of  many  of  the  nobles  and  clergy,^ 

^^^^^'    who  vainly  hoped  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 

1789.     three  chambers,  together  with  the  predominance  of 

the  republicans,  this  proposal  was  entirely  over- 

Camed      rulcd.     The  commons  reprobated  every  species  of 

that  there  .-i  t  fi  %         •    •  n 

should  be  mixed  government,  and  steadily  abstaining  n^om 

^^erom  ™itation  of  England,  proposed,  and  carried,  that 

monsre-"  the  duration  of  the  French  legislative  assembly 

probate  the  ghould  bc  onlv  two  vcars.     Notwithstanding  the 

exam  Die  ox  ^^  ^  ^^ 

Britain.      rage  for  innovation,  they  confirmed  the  hereditary 
^*^^®°*   succession  of  the  crown  according  to  the  Salic  law. 
succession.    The  frieuds  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  eagerly  con- 
tended that  the  assembly,  by  confirming  the  renun- 
ciation of  the  first  Bourbon  king  of  Spain  '\  should 
render  their  patron  next  heir  after  the  king,  his 
son,  and  brothers.      But  the   assembly,  however 
violent  and  precipitate  in  what  concerned  France 
only,  cautiously  refrained  from  giving  umbrage  to 
other  powers  ;  and  avoided  the  discussion.     Mean- 
while the  furious  republicans,  both  in  the  club^  and 
the  national  assembly,  resolved  that  the  residence 
of  the  royal  family,  and  the  legislature,  should  be 
changed  from  Versailles  to  the  capital,  where  they 
would  be  still  more  completely  under  the  controul 
Ferocity  of  of  dcmocratic  direction.  The  court,  and  especially 
epeope    ^^  quecu,  couccivcd  the  greatest  horror  at  the 
idea  of  a  compulsory  abode,  among  so  tumultuous, 
bloody,  and  ferocious  a  people.      A  transaction 
which  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  October,  ac- 
celerated the  removal  of  the  king  and  his  family  to 
a  scene  which  they  had  so  much  reason  to  dread, 
enflarn^^        Among  Other  causcs  of  popular  violence,  famine 
y  scarci  y.  ^^^  raged  throughout  France,  but  particularly  iu 
Additional  Paris  and  Versailles.      To  repress  the  tumults,  ad- 
Sri^^at      ditional  troops  were  ordered  to  march  to  the  royal 
Versailles,    habitation.     The  king  himself  was  still  allowed  to 
have  about  his  person  a  regiment  of  his  own  life- 

»  Bertrand^  vol;  ii.  chap.  xiv. 

guards ; 
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guards ;  and  the  newly  arrived  corps  was  the  regi^  chap. 
ment  of  Flanders.     The  gentlemen  of  the  stationary    ^^^^^*_ 
forces,  on  the  arrival  of  the  strangers,  according  ^  i789. 
to  the  established  custom  of  military  hospitality,  ^^Jf^°^ 
gave  their  brother  officers  an  entertainment.    In  by  the  ©a^. 
the  course  of  their  festivity,  when  both  hosts  and  pSLJ^t^e 
gu6sts  were  heated  by  wine,  the  king  and  queen,  newcomers, 
with  the  infant  dauphin,  visited  the  banquetting  '^u^lL 
room.    The  royal  mother  carrried  the  infant  prince  thebanquet- 
completely  round  the  table.     Meanwhile  the  music  ^|  ^^^ 
played  an  air  ^  which  the  ladies  of  the  court  accom-  pre»ent8tii« 
panied  with  the  appropriate  stanzas  pathetically  phi^toSte 
describing  the  feelings  and  sufferings  of  a  captive  officers. 
king.  ^     The  power  of  music,  and  the  charms  of  scrib^  th!^ 
beauty,  t^ombining  with  inherent  loyalty,  inspired  sufferings 
the  company  with  an  enthusiasm  which  wine  drove  king^^**^* 
beyond   all  bounds   of  caution.      Drawing  their  Effects  of 
swords,  they  drank  copious  bumpers  to  the  august  music,  and 
health  of  their  illustrious  visitors  and  their  family,  ^*°®- 
successively"",  while  the  chief  personages,  having 
expressed  their  warmest  gratitude,  retired.    In  such^ 
a  disposition  of  mind,  no  moderation  could  be  ex- 
pected.    A-  scene  of  complete  intoxication  ensued, 
and  exhibited  without  disguise,  and  with  augmented 
fervour,  the  sentiments  with  which  it  commenced. 
All  the  extravagance  followed  which  wine  could 
produce  on  romantic  fancies  and  impassioned  hearts. 


^  Bertrandy  vot.  ii.  chap.  xiv. 

^  Taken  from  a  dramatic  work,  founded  on  die  story  of  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion's  captivity,  when  returning  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  beginning,  **  O 
Richard,  O  mon  Roi." 

"^  Bertrand,  who  gives  a  very  particular  account  of  this  entertainment^  men- 
tions the  following  circumstance,  which  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  in  any 
other  publication.  **  I  have  (he  says)  been  assured  by  two  persons  who  were 
present  at  this  entertainment,  that  the  words  to  the  liealth  of  the  naiiofi  were  also 
pronounced  feebly  by  one  of  the  guests,  or  one  of  the  spectators,  and  that  the 
not  repeating  or  seconding  this  toast,  was  attended  with  no  consequences.  The 
custom  of  drinking  to  the  health  of  tlie  nation  had  not  been  then  established, 
and  one  may  be  allowed,  without  a  crime,  to  think  that  was  not  the  moment 
for  introducing  such  an  innovation ;  yet  one  of  the  greatest  crimes  imputed  to 
the  gardes-du-corpsy  was  their  not  being  willing  to  drink  to  the  health  of  the 
nation,  that  is  to  say,  to  their  own  health,  for  they  were  indisputably  a  part  of 
the  nation.** 

a  2  The 
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CHAP.  The  national  cockades  were  by  the  officers  of  flan** 
^^^^^'  ders  torn  from  their  hats,  and  trampled  under  "foot; 
1789.  and  in  their  place  were  substituted  old  royal  cock- 
tti^pte*tS  ^d^s,  supplied  by  the  ladies  of  the  court,  who  took 
national  whitc  ribbauds  from  their  own  head-dresses,  to  de- 
^^^^^  corate  the  loyal  officers,  while  the  three-coloured 
Report  t>f    cockade  was  treated  with  contempt  and  scorn.   This 

the  enter.    bauQuet  was  really  no  more  than  an  excess  of  con- 
tainment at      .   /I  J  -  J  u    1_ 

Paris.        viviality,  at  a  season  when  prudence  would  have 
Rage«nd    dictated  reserve ;  but  being  exaggerated  by  all  the 
^^jg*^^  circumstances  which  malicious  invention  could  de- 
lutionittfc    vise,  filled  Paris  with  the  most  violent  rage.     The 
innovating  leaders  pretended  that  the  conduct  of 
the  officers  and  courtiers  arose  from  counter-revolu- 
tionary projects,  with  exulting  joy  from  the  confi- 
dent expectations  of  success :    a  conspiracy,  they 
affirmed,  was  matured  for  the  restoration  of  despot- 
ism, and  that  the  queen  was  at  its  head.     The  ca- 
rousal of  the  royalists,  at  the  time  that  the  people 
wanted  bread,  was  a  flagrant  insult  to  the  nation. 
These  sentiments  were  disseminated  by  the  various 
classes  and  factions  that  were  friendly  to  innovation ; 
but  were  spread  with  peculiar  activity  by  the  adhe-* 
rents  of  the  duke  of  Orleans. 
Character        Louis  Philip  Bourbou,  dukc  of  Orleans,  was  the 
JJthTdSS  descendant  and  representative  of  the  only  brother 
of  orieans.  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  after  the  posterity  of  that  mo- 
narch, next  heir  to  the  throne  of  France.     In  such 
an  elevated  rank,  with  riches  far  beyond  the  mea- 
sure of  any  other  European  subject,  he  had  devoted 
his  youth  to  the  most  profligate  debauchery :  his 
vices,  by  their  coarseness,  excited  the  indignant 
contempt  of  a  gentleman  almost  as  much  as  the 
enormity  of  his  crimes  called  on  him  the  detest- 
ation of  every  virtuous  man.     His  wealth  afibrding 
him  the  means  of  very  extensive  depravity,  enabled 
him  to  corrupt  great  numbers  of  the  youth,  and 

°  Annual  Register,  1789. 

even 
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feven  to  make  considerable  advances  in  vitiating  the  c  ha  p. 
metropolis ;  and  his  habitation  at  the  Palais  Royal,  ^^^^^' 
far  exceeded  any  other  part  of  the  French  capital  1789. 
in  variety,  extent,  and  flagrancy  of  wickedness. 
Such  was  the  mode  of  life  by  which  this  prince  was 
distinguished  by  the  time  he  had  reached  his  for- 
tieth year.  His  reputation,  however,  did  not  rest 
solely  on  uniform  and  habitual  debauchery :  other 
species  of  turpitude  concurred  in  rendering  him  at 
once  flagitious  and  execrable.  Opulent  as  Orleans 
was,  he  was  boundless  in  avarice.  The  due  de 
Penthievre,  high  admiral  of  France,  was  one  of  the 
Wealthiest  noblemen  of  his  country.  Orleans  cast 
his  eyes  on  the  daughter  of  this  minister,  but  the 
son  Lamballe  intervened  :  with  this  youth  he  cul- 
tivated a  close  intimacy,  and  according  to  the  con- 
current accounts  of  various  writers  °,  was  the  means 
of  shortening  the  brother's  life,  after  which  he 
married  the  sister,  now  heir  of  her  father's  posses- 
sions. He  moreover  proposed  to  secure  the  rever- 
sion of  Penthi^vre's  very  lucrative  post.  With 
this  view  he  entered  the  navy,  and  the  first  time  he 
saw  an  enemy,  a  descendant  of  Henry  IV,  betrayed 
the  despicable  degeneracy  of  personal  ^cowardice. 
Such  an  exhibition  efiectually  destroyed  all  his  pre- 
tensions to  naval  promotion  ;  and  he  conceived  the 
blackest  vengeance  against  the  royal  family,  be- 
cause the  king  would  not  entrust  the  supreme  direc- 
tion of  his  navy  to  a  person  who  was  afraid  to  fight : 
various  circumstances  also  rendered  the  queen  the 
peculiar  object  of  his  hatred.  The  commencing 
discontents  in  France  opened  to  him  prospects  not 
only  of  revenge,  but  ambition :  he  hoped  by  fo- 
menting disafiTection  to  pave  the  way  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  royal  family,  and  his  own  advance- 

^  SeePlayfair  on  Jacobinism. — Adolphus's  Memoin.  —  Picture  of  Parist 
&c. 

p  In  D*Orvillier*s  riumiDg  fight  with  admiral  KeppeL  See  this  Histoiy, 
vol.  ii.  p.  424. 

Q  3  ment 
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c  H  A  ?  ment  to  the  regency,  if  not  to, the  throne.  Weak 
■^  ^^^'  as  well  as  wicked,  in  seeking  the  downfall  of  the 
1789.  reigning  sovereign,  he  promoted  and  headed  at- 
tacks upon  the  monarchical  authority;  and  what 
he  sought  by  villany,  by  folly  laboured  to  impair. 
He  did  not  reflect  that  the  doctrines  which  he  pro- 
moted tended  to  overturn  the  crown  which  he  pur- 
sued. He  was  so  infatuated  as  to  suppose  that  the 
bold  and  able  leaders  of  a  revolution  which  annihi- 
lated all  adventitious  distinctions,  would  labour  to 
exalt  a  person,  who,  destitute  of  genius  and  of  qou- 
rage,  had  none  but  adventitous  distinctions  to  boast. 
Since  the  subversion  of  the  old  government,  he  had 
abetted  the  most  violent  and  licentious  proceedings 
of  the  revolutionary  mobs.  Sagacious  agitators  at 
once  saw  his  designs,  and  their  futility,  and  profes- 
sing to  be  his  agents,  used  him  as  their  dupe.  The 
most  eminent  of  his  declared  partisans  at  this  time 
was  Mirabeau,  who,  at  certain  periods,  appears  to 
have  desired  the  promotion  of  Orleans  to  be  regent 
of  the  kingdom,  in  the  expectation  of  being  the 
supreme  director  himself.  Mirabeau  very  actively 
promoted  the  rage  of  the  Parisians :  he  and  his 
agents  pretended  to  impute  the  scarcity  to  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  aristocrats,  and  the  absence  of  the 
royal  family,  and  encouraged  the  popular  cry  for 
the  removal  of  the  king  to  Paris.  He  promoted 
the  belief  of  a  conspiracy  by  the  queen,  and  even 
intimated  an  intention  of  impeaching  her  *^  majesty, 
as  a  conspirator  for  destroying  the  -freedom  of  the 
people,  and  keeping  bread  from  the  Parisians. 
The  meb  Thcsc  topics  being  repeated  in  the  capital,  the  ma- 
tobd^^e  lig^^ity  of  the  Orleans'  faction,  revolutionary  enthu- 
5^  to  siasm,  and  popular  licentiousness,  concurred  with 
the  scarcity  in  producing  a  determination  to  hasten 
to  Versailles  to  demand  of  the  king  bread,  punish- 
ment of  the  aristocrats,  and  especially  the  guards.  A 

4  Bcrtrand;  vol.  ii.  chap.  xvii. 

-    -  multitude 
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muhUude  of  the  lowest  women  undertook  this  ex-  chap. 
pedition ;  these  amazons  broke  open  the  town-house,    ^^^^^' 
seized  the  arms  there  deposited,  and  meeting  9n      ns9, 
the  stairs  a  priest,  required  no  farther  proofs  of  his  Movement 
guilt  than  his  dress;  and  commenced  their  orgies  menforthat 
by  hanging  him  to  a  lamp-post.     With  the  yell  of  ^n>ose. 
infuriate  savages  they  set  out  for  Versailles,  joined  pri^tean°d 
by  Maillard,  a  creature  of  Orleans,  and  a  favourite  aristocrats- 
spokesman  in  the  Palais  Royal,  with  a  few  of  his 
associates.     They  proceeded  on  their  march  :  and  Expedition 
meeting  two  travellers  in  the  dress  of  gentlemen,  ^nZ' 
they  concluded  them  to  be  aristocrats,  and  hanged 
them  without  further  enquiry.     Arriving  at  Ver- 
sailles, they  sent  Maillard  to  the  national  assembly, 
to  demand  the  immediate  punishment  of  the  aristo^ 
crats  and  the  life-guards.     The  assembly  sent  their 
own  president  with  a  deputation  of  the  women  to 
wait  upon  the  king.     The  deputies  being  thus  em- 
ployed, their  constituents  set  about  drinking  —  an 
operation  for  which  their  hasty  departure  in  the 
morning  had  not  allowed  them  time,  and  the  road 
had  not  afforded  materials.     In  half  an  hour  the 
greater  number  of  them  were  completely  intoxi- 
cated.     Thus  prepared,  they  bi'oke  into  the  national  The  women 
assembly,  not  only  filled  the  galleries,  but  took  their  o^ejawethe 

•^  if  .  ®  1111  -1     legislature, 

seats  among  the  lawgivers,  overwhelmed  tnem  with  break  into 
the  grossest  and  the  loudest  obscenity  and  impreca*-  *^®  ^""" 
tions.  At  last  two  of  them,  observing  the  president's  take  the 
chair  to  be  empty,  took  possession  of  it  themselves,  ^hdiv*'''^* 
and  dictated  the  subjects  of  discussion.  Such,  even 
then,  was  French  liberty ;  such  were  the  assessors 
who  controuled  the  deliberations  of  men  assembled 
on  the  most  momentous  business  that  could  occupy 
legislators.     While  the  female  army  wj^s  thus  em- 
ployed at  Versailles,  the  fermentation  at  Paris  rose 
to  an  extraordinary  pitch,  and  all  classes  of  the  po- 
pulace burned  with  anxiety  to  know  the  result  of  the 
expedition.    The  national  guards  becathe  so  impa- 
tient, that  they  compelled  their  officers  to  lead  them 

Q  4  to 
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CHAP,  to  Versailles,  and  declared  their  resolution  to*  loirf 

YT  TTT 

'     in  obliging  the  king  to  repair  to  Paris,    La  Fayette^ 
1789^     the  commander,  though  a  friend  to  the  new  con- 
stitution,  was  favourably  disposed  to  the  person  of 
Louis ',  as  well  as  to  the  authority  *  which  the  new 
system  had  conferred  on  the  sovereign,  and  was 
the  adversary  of  violent  republicans  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  Orleans'  faction  on  the  other*    He 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  his  soldiers  from  this  expe- 
dition, but  found  that  the  attempt  would  be  imprac- 
ticable; he  therefore  tried  to  moderate  its  oper- 
ation.    As  the  guards  made  no  scruple  of  publicly 
proclaiming  their  opinions  and  sentiments  on  na- 
tional  affairs,  La  Fayette  and  his  officers  easily  dis- 
covered whence  their  present  thoughts  and  inten- 
tions originated.     The  grenadiers  informed  the  ge- 
neral, without  reserve,  they  understood  the  king  to 
be  an  idiot,  therefore  they  (the  grenadiers)  would 
not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  matters  must  go  on 
much  better  by  the  appointment  of  a  regent.     As 
this  was  the  peculiar  language  and  doctrine  of  Mi- 
rabeau  and  other  directors  of  the  Orleans*  faction, 
there  could  be  little  doubt  where  either  the  politics 
or  the  march  of  the  guards  originated.'     Many  of 
the  soldiers  also  declared  an  intention  of  massacring 
the  queen.     The  Parisian  guards  arrived  at  Ver- 
sailles late  in  the  evening,  and  were  most  cordially 
received  by  the  national  guards  at  Versailles,  the 
mob  of  the  same  place,  and  the  amazons  of  Mail- 
lard.  "      The  most  ferocious  of  the  guards  and 
other  mob  in  the  morning  'surrounded  the  palace,  * 
•  and,  with  dreadful  bowlings,  denounced  the  mur- 
der of  the  queen ;  and  the  palace  was  filled  with 
consternation.      But  Marie  Antoinette  was   not 


'  Bertrand,  chap.  xvi.  "  Bouiil^*s  Memoirs. 

*■  Annual  Regbter.  1790,  page  48. 

"  Beitrand  informs  us,  that  this  man  was  rather  turbulent  than  malignant, 
and  even  tried  to  preserve  some  degree  of  moderation  among  his  troop ;  which 
was  certainly^  in  their  present  condition,  no  easy/task. 

frightened* 
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frightened.     Amid  crimes  (says  Bertrand),  alarms^  chap. 
confusion,  and  general  stupor,  the  queen  majesti-    ^^^^^- 
caliy  displayed  the  sublimest  and  most  heroic  cha-     1789; 
racter.  Her  constant  serenity,  her  countenance,  firm 
and  ever  full  of  dignity,  transfused  her  own  courage 
into  the  soul  of  all  who  approached  her.     On  that 
day  she  received  a  great  deal  of  company.  To  some 
who  expressed  uneasiness,  she  replied,  "I  know  they 
are  come  from  Paris  to  demand  my  head ;  but  1 
learned  of  my  mother  not  to  fear  death,  and  1  will 
wait  for  it  with  firmness.**  Her  answer  to  the  advice 
given  to  her,  to  fly  from  the  dangers  that  threatened 
her,  does  not  less  deserve  to  be  recorded.  —  "  No, 
no,**  said  she ;  "  never  will  I  desert  the  king  and 
my  children :  I  will  share  whatever  fate  awaits 
them.**  Some  hours  of  sleep  happily  came  to  repair 
her  exhausted  strength,  and  to  enable  her  to  en- 
counter on  the  next  day,  with  equal  magnanimity, 
dangers  still  more  horrid.     About  half  past  five  in 
the  morning,  the  repose  of  the  princess  received  a 
frightful  disturbance.     An  immense  crowd  endea- 
voured to  br^eak  down  the  palace-gate,  and  after 
murdering  two  of  the  life-guards,  effected  their  pur- 
pose.  Dreadful  bowlings  announced  their  entrance 
into  the  palace :  they  soon  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  staircase,  and  ran  up  in  crowds,  uttering  im- 
precations and  the  most  sanguinary  threats  against 
the  queen.*     Before  six  they  forced  their  way  to  the  The  mob 
apartments  of  the  royal  consort.     The  centinel,  ^Sl^'.***® 
Monsieur  de  Miomandre,  perceiving  the  ruffians, 
called  out, "  Save  the  queen ;  her  life  is  sought :  I  stand 
alone  against  two  thousand  tigers.**    Her  majesty  attempt  to 
escaped  by  a  private  passage  into  the  king*s  apart-  "'^"^^^ 
ment.  Louis,  flying  to  her  relief,  was  met  by  his  own  prevented 
guards,  who  escorted  him  back  to  his  apartments,  ^^^Xer 
^here  he  found  his  queen  and  children  arrived,  defenden. 
The  ruffians  now  endeavoured  to  force  the  anti-» 

*  fiertrand^  vol.  ii.  p.  1 12^ 
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chamber,  whicha  body  of  loyal  guards  defended  with 
heroic  courage ;  but  their  number  was  decreasing 
under  the  murdering  hands  of  the  banditti.  The  assas- 
sins had  almost  entered  the  apartment  when  the  per- 
suasions and  supplications  of  Fayette  and  his  officers 
induced  them  to  desist.  Meanwhile,  the  furious 
mob  in  the  outer  court  demanded  the  appearance 
of  the  king  and  queen:  the  royal  pair  was  per- 
suaded to  present  themselves  on  the  balcony.  An 
universal  cry  arose,  "  To  Paris,  to  Paris.**  Refusal  or 
remonstrance  would  have  been  instant  death :  the 
king's  assent  was  immediately  notified,  and  the  fu- 
rious rage  converted  into  the  most  tumultuous  joy. 
Within  an  hour  began  the  procession,  more  melan- 
choly and  humiliating  to  the  king  and  queen  than 
any  which  history  records  of  captive  princes  exhi- 
bited as  spectacles  to  triumphant  epemies.  The 
sovereign  of  a  mighty  and  splendid  monarchy ;  so 
long  and  so  recently  famed  for  learning,  arts, 
sciences,  and  civilization ;  renowned  for  the  genero- 
sity, honour,  and  valour  of  its  nobility ;  the  courage 
and  discipline  of  its  numerous  and  formidable 
annies ;  their  zealous  and  enthusiastic  aifection  for 
their  king  and  his  family ;  the  ardent  loyalty  of  the 
whole  people ;  was  now,  without  foreign  invasion  or 
war;  without  any  avowed  competitor  for  his  throne; 
even  without  any  acknowledged  rebellion  of  his 
subjects,  with  his  queen  and  family,  dragged  from 
his  palace,  and  led  in  triumph  by  the  offscourings 
of  his  metropolis,  the  lowest  and  most  despicable  of 
ruffians,  the  meanest  and  most  abandoned  trulls. 

From  the  6th  of  October,  1789,  the  king  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  prisoner  at  Paris.  Mounier,  equally 
the  friend  of  liberty  and  of  monarchy,  from  these 
horrid  transactions  augured  the  downfall  of  both. 
He  and  other  penetrating  observers  saw  that  the 
Qutrages  were  not  the  mere  accidental  ebullitions  qf 
a  temporary  and  local  frenzy,  but  the  effects  of  a 
general  cause.     He,  Lally  Tcdendal,  and  others  of 

the 
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the  moderate  party,  who  had  been  the  vigorous  c  h  a  p^ 
and  ardent  advocates  of  a  limited  monarchy,  now    ^^^^^ 
seeing  their  efforts  unavailing,  seceded  from  the     i789. 
assembly.     But  the  just  and  virtuous  Mounier,  be- 
fore his  retirement^  established  an  inquiry  into  the 
recent  massacres.     The  national  assembly  followed 
the  king  to  Paris.     The  republican  party  now  be- 
gan to  express  suspicions  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
which  they  had  before  entertained ;  though  finding 
him  and  his  creatures  instrumental  to  their  designs,  \ 

they  had  made  use  of  his  agency  as  long  as  it  was 
wanted.     Become  now  so  powerful,  they  thought 
proper  to  drop  the  mask,   and  intimated  to  him 
through  Favette,  that  his  presence  in  France  was 
incompatible  with  the  public  good :  he  was  accords 
ingly  compelled  to  retire  into  England.     At  this 
time  the  Parisian  mob  promulgated  its  resolution 
to  take  the  administration  of  justice  into  its  own 
hands;  and  accordingly  hanged  ^  several  aristocrats 
(especially  bakers)  at  the  lamp-post.     The  assem-  The  exist- 
bly,  from  regard  to  its  own  satety,  resolved  to  pre-  ^^J^l^ 
vent    so  summary  proceedings.    They  passed  a  voun  to 
very  effective  decree,  by  which  the  municipal  ma^  ^^  *^® 
gistrates  were  obliged   to  proclaim  martial    law 
whenever  the  mob  proceeded  to  outrage.     They  serere  pro* 
instituted  a  criminal  inquiry  into  the  late  murders ;  ^^"* 
several  ring-leaders  were  hanged,  and  terror  thus  purpose, 
was  struck  into  the  rest.     Some  degree  of  tranquil- 
lity  was  established  in  the  metropolis ;  and  the  .  as- 
sembly proceeded  with  less  interruption  and  greater 
security  in  its  schemes  of  legislation. 

Such  were  the  leading  features  and  principal  acts  Effects  of 
of  the  French  revolution  in  1789.  Britons  re-  f^oultion 
joiced  at  the  overthrow  of  the  old  French  govern-  '^  Britain. 
ment  because  so  contrary  to  the  liberty  which  they  £e  dd^ 
themselves  enjoyed.  A  change  from  such  a  system  ▼emment, 
they  concluded  must  certainly  be  an  impovement.  ^ab^**^ 

y  Annual  Register,  1790*   .    .  . 
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CHAP.  They  trusted  that  the  alterations  in  France  would 
^^^^^*  generate  a  government  similar  to  the  British  consti- 
1789.  tution.  Presuming  beneficial  effects  from  the  French 
with  the  revolution,  the  greatest  part  of  the  people  rejoiced 
^,^Bri-  g^|.  |.|jjg  event.  The  generous  feelings  of  English- 
prove  the     men  sympathized  with  the  assertors  of  liberty,  be- 

tt^Sfy'u)  ^^^^  *^®y  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  opportunity  to  ascertain  its 
liberty.  effccts  ou  the  situation  and  characters  of  its  new 
seotiments  yotarics.  Mcu  whosc  classical  erudition  had  a 
ciaases.  greater  mnuence  m  lormmg  their' opmions  than 
experience  and  reason  ;  who  judged  of  pohtical  wis- 
dom more  from  the  practice  of  the  ancient  republics 
than  from  history,  investigation  of  character,  and 
circumstances,  admired  what  they  conceived  to  be 
approaches  to  the  democratic  institutions  of  Greece 
and  Bome.  Scholars,  chiefly  eminent  for  philo- 
logy, were,  with  very  few  exceptions,  admirers  of  a 
system  *  that  they  supposed  similar  to  those  which 
they  found  delineated  and  praised  in  their  favourite 
languages.  Literary  men  of  a  higher  class  than 
mere  linguists ;  persons  of  profound  metaphysical 
and  moral  philosophy,  but  of  more  genius  and  spe- 
culative learning  than  conversancy  with  practical 
affidrs,  commended  the  lawgivers  of  France  for 
taking  for  their  guide  the  "  polaritr  of  reason,  in- 
stead of  following  the  narrow  and  dastardly  ^  coasts 
ings  of  usage,  precedent,  and  authority.**  There 
were  many  who,  forming  their  ideas  of  civil  and 
political  liberty  from  their  own  abstractions  more 
than  from  experience,  admired  the  French  for  de- 
claring the  equality  of  mankind,  and  making  that 
principle  the  basis  of  government,  instead  of  modi- 
fying it  according  to  expediency.  This  latter  class 
comprehended  the  greater  number  of  eminent  pro- 
jectors of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  reform,  who  long 
had  considered  even  Britain  herself  deficient  in  the 

*  The  JnBtances  are  numerousy  as  the  obsenring  reader  can  easily  recollect 
without  particularisatioii. 
f  See  Yindiciie  GaJUcw. 

liberty 
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liberty  which  their  fancies  represented  as  deducible  chap. 
from  the  rights  of  man.     Various  political  societies     ^^^^^' 
had  been  constituted  for  different  purposes  of  re*      iisg. 
form,  but  of  late  years  the  most  active  of  them  had 
manifested  principles  too  abstract  and  visionary  **  to 
be  practicably  consistent  with  the  British  constitu- 
tion, or,  indeed,  any  form  of  government  founded 
upon  an  opinion  that  human  nature  is  imperfect, 
and  requires  controuls  proportioned  to  the  preva- 
lence  of  passion.     These   societies^   praised  the 
French  revolutionists,  and  recommended  their  ex- 
ample as  a  glorious  pattern  for  the  human  race. 
They  sent  congratulations  to  the  French  leaders. 
A  regular  official  correspondence  was  carried  on 
between  the  members  of  private  clubs  in  England, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  republican   revolution  in 
France.    Statesmen  of  high  rank,  and  of  the  highest 
talents'*,  venerating  liberty  in  general,  presumed 
French  liberty  would  render  its  votaries  happy; 
and  imputing  the  aggressions  of  France  on  this  and 
other  nations  to  the  corrupt  ambition  of  her  court, 
anticipated  tranquillity  from  her  renovated  state, 
and  rejoiced  at  a  change  that  appeared  to  them  to 
forbode  peace  to  Britain  and  to  Europe.     These 
admirers  of  the  French  revolution  were  stimulated 
by  British  patriotism  as  well  as  love  of  freedom. 
The  excesses  they  saw  and  lamented,  but  tracing 
them  to  their  source,  they  imputed  them  to  enthu- 
siasm; which,    reasoning  from  experience,    they 
trusted,  though  furiously  violent  in  its  operation  on 
such  characters,  would  gradually  subside,  and  leave 
only  the  ardour  of  useful  reform  and  improvement. 
The  ablest  men  on  the  side  of  administration,  ab- 
stained from  delivering  any  opinion  concerning  the 
internal  proceedings  of  a  foreign  state  which  had 

• 

^  See  Price's  Discourse  of  the  love  of  our  country,  November  4.  1789,  in 
Priestley,  passim ;  also*  Writings  of  their  votaries,  passim. 
j  ^  Revolution  Club  and  Society  for  Constitutional  Information. 

I  ^  See  Speeches  of  Messrs.  Fox  and  Sheridan  in  session  1790. 

not 
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CHAP,  not  then  interfered  ^ith  ours.     At  the  end  of  1789, 
xLiiL    ijy  fj^j,  tjjg  greatelr  number  of  all  classes  and  parties 

in  Britain  was  friendly  to  the  French  revolution ;  and 
its  favourers  included  a  very  great  portion  of  genius 
and  learning,  while  none  was  hitherto  exerted  by 
our  countrjonen  on  the  opposite  side.  Such  was 
the  impression  which  this  extraordinary  change  of 
Gallic  polity  produced  in  the  most  liberal  and  en- 
lightened of  neighbouring  nations. 
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Meeting  of  parliament.  —  At  the  beginning  of  the  session  little 
debate  or  discussion.  —  Mr.  Fox  takes  an  opportunity  of 
praising  the  French  revolution  —  commends  the  conduct  of 
the  French  arm/  in  supporting  the  cause  of  the  people  against 
an  arbitrary  court  —  likens  them  to  the  English  army  sup^ 
porting  the  prince  of  Orange  —  deems  the  French  revolution, 
in  many  respects^ ,  similar  to  the  deliverance  of  England.  — 
His  friend  and  political  associate,  Mr.  Burke,  manifests  a 
different  opinion  —  tmfolds  his  view  of  the  French  revoiu^ 
tion  —  considers  its  principles,  and  the  characters  on  which 
they  are  operating  — points  out  its  first  effects,  and  deduces 
the  outrageous  excesses  from  its  nature  and  doctrines  —  de* 
precates  the  French  system  as  a  model  for  England  —  denies 
the  allegations  of  similarity  between  the  French  and  British 
revolution  — praises  tJie  excellence  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion, as  contrasted  xvith  the  French  system.  —  Mr.  Sheridan 
coficurs  in  Mr.  Fox^s  praises  of  tlie  French  revolution.  •— 
-Mr.  Pitt,  praising  the  British  constitution,  delivers  7io 
opinion  on  the  French  system. — Dissenters  again  propose  to 
seek  the  repeal  of  the  test  act.  —  Circumstances  apparently 
Javourable  to  the  hopes  of  the  dissenters  —  they  are  strenu- 
ously opposed  by  the  members  of  the  church. —  Work,  entitled 
Iteview  of  the  Case  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters.  —  Dissen- 
ters trust  their  cause  to  the  transcendent  talents  of  Mr. 
Fox  —  his  view  of  the  subject,  and  answers  to  objections. 
—  Mr.  Pitt  continues  to  treat  admissibility  to  offices  as  a 
mere  question  of  expediency  —  d^ems  tlie  leaders  of  the 
dissenters  inimical  to  our  establishment  —  adduces  from  the 
conduct  of  the  dissenters  and  the  situation  of  political  af- 
fairs arguments  against  the  repeal.  —  Mr,  Burke  speaks  on 
the  same  side.  —  Majority  against  the  proposed  repeal.  — 
Mr.  Flood  proposes  a  plan  for  a  parliamentary  reform  — his 
subtle  theory  is  controverted  by  Mr.  Windham  — withdraws 
his  motion.  —  Petitions  from  manufacturers  of  tobacco, 
preying  to  r&peal  the  law  subjecting  them  to  excise.  —  A 

motiofi 
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motion  to  that  effect  by  Mr.  Sheridan  —  is  negatived. — 
Financial  statements.  — Prosperous  situation  of  the  country* 
—  Mr.  Dundas  'presents  an  account  of  our  East  India  pos" 
sessions. — Libels  against  the  commons  on  account  of  the  ma^ 
nagement  of  Hastings^ s  trial  —  censured.  —  Dispute  mth 
Spain.  —  Nootka  Sound.  —  Insult  offered  by  Spain  —  satis^ 
faction  demanded.  —  Conduct  of  Spain.  —  King's  message 
to  parliament.  —  Parliament  wianimolisly  pledge  their  stip^ 
port  of  the  king  in  vindicating  the  rights  of  Britain.  — 
Dissoltttion  of  parliament. —  Warlike  preparations. — 
Diplomatic  discussion  between  Britain  and  Spain.  —  Spain 
attempts  to  interest  France.  —  The  French  nation  is  inimi^ 
cal  to  war  with  England.  —  Spain^  hopeless  of  aidj  yields 
to  the  demands  of  Britain.  —  Hie  disputes  are  adjusted  in 
a  cofivention. 


CHAP. 
XLIV. 


nPHE  British  parliament  had  sitten  so  late  in  the 
preceding  year,  that  it  did  not  meet  till  the 
179a     21st  of  January  1790.     In  the  opening  speech,  his 
^^^^^  majesty  mentioned  the  continuance  of  the  war  in  the 
"^     ^°     North  and  East  of  Europe,  and  informed  the  house 
that  the  internal  situation  of  different  parts  of  the 
continent  engaged  his  majesty's  most  serious  atten- 
tion.    Concerned  as  he  was  at  the  interruption  of 
tranquillity,  he  was  persuaded  his  parliament  would 
join  him  in  entertaining  a  deep  and  grateful  sense 
of  the  favour  of  Providence,  which  continued  to 
his  subjects  the  increasing  advantages  of  peace,  and 
the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  those  invaluable 
blessings  which  they  had  so  long  derived  from  our 
excellent  constitution.    His  majesty  informed  them, 
that  during  the  recess  of  parliament,  he  had  been 
under  the  necessity  of  adopting  measures  for  pre- 
venting the  exportation,  and  facilitating  the  import- 
ation, of  com.     The  addresses  were  voted  without 
opposition  or  debate  ;  an  act  of  indemnity  was  pro- 
posed,   and  unanimously  carried,    respecting  the 
order  of  council  about  grain. 
^*  ^^       During  the  first  weeks  of  the  session^  there  was 

9  scarcely 
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scarcely  any  parliamentary  discussion,    but  after-  chap. 
wards  some  of  the  most  striking  efforts  of  eloquence     ^^^^' 
arose  from  a  subject  which  was  not  properly  before      1790. 
the  house.     Such  a  momentous  event  as  the  French  thesessioa 
revolution,    interesting  all  enlightened  men,    had  lutbdebate 
very  early  engaged  the  ardent  mind  of  Mr.  Fox.  ©j  diaciu- 
This  illustrious    senator  venerated  and   admired  "^'** 
liberty  ;  and  contemplating  the  Gallic  change,  esti- 
mated its  nature  and  value  by  the  happiness  which» 
he  conceived,  from  overturning  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, it  would  bestow  upoh  many  millions.  He  spoke  Mr.  Fox    , 
with  transport  and  exultation  of  a  great  people  ^p^njty 
breaking  their  chains  on  the  heads  of  their  oppres-  of  pmiang 
sors,  and  celebrated  the  particular  acts,  both  civil  J^ToSoon; 
and  military,  that  had  been  most  instrumental  in 
effecting  the  change.     As  a  man,  he  rejoiced  in 
the  subversion  of  despotism,  and  as  a  Briton,  in  a 
state  from  which  he  forboded  tranquillity  to  this 
country.     When  the  army  estimates  were  under 
consideration  *,  this  distinguished  orator  first  pro- 
mulgated  to  parliament  his  opinions  concerning  the 
French   revolution.      The  military  establishments 
proposed  were  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  former 
year.     Messrs.  Pitt  and  Grenviile  contended,  that 
though  there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  hostilities 
from  any  foreign  power,  yet  the  unsettled  state  of 
Europe,  and  the  internal  situation  of  several  parts 
of  it  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  keep  ourselves  in 
such  a  condition  as  might  enable  us  to  act  with 
vigour  and  effect  if  occasion  should  require  our 
exertions.      It  was  (they  argued)  a  preposterous 
economy  to  attempt  an  attack  by  our  weakness,  and 
for  a  miserable  present  saving  to  hazard  a  great  fu- 
ture  expense.      Our  foreign  alliances   had  been 
approved  by  all  parties,  as  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  that  balance  of  power  in  Europe  upon 
which  the  permanence  of  its  tranquillity  depended ; 

'•February  9th,  1790.     See  Parliamentary  Reports, 
VOL.  IV.  R  but 
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but  they  could  only  be  rendered  effectual  for  their 
purpose  by  our  ability  to  support  them  with  an 
adequate  force.  Mr.  Fox  argued,  that  our  ancient 
rival  and  enemy,  by  her  internal  disturbances,  pro- 
bably would  be  disabled  from  offering  us  any  molest- 
ation for  a  long  course  of  years ;  and  the  new  form- 
that  the  government  of  France  was  likely  to  assume 
would  make  her  a  better  neighbour,  and  less  pro- 
pense  to  hostility,  than  when  she  was  subject  to 
the  cabal  and  intrigues  of  ambitious  and  interested 
statesmen.  ^  He  applauded  the  conduct  of  the 
French  soldiers  during  the  late  commotions :  by 
refusing  to  obey  the  dictates  of  the  court,  that  army 
had  set  a  glorious  example  to  all  the  military  bodies 
of  Europe,  and  had  shown,  that  men,  by  becoming 
soldiers,  did  not  cease  to  be  citizens.  Thek  con- 
duct (he  said)  resembled  the  behaviour  of  the  pa- 
triotic soldiers  of  England  when  the  Prince  of 
Orange  landed  to  assist  in  preserving  our  civil  and 
religious  liberties :  the  French  revolution,  indeed, 
in  n>any  respects  was  like  to  the  glorious  event 
which  established  and  secured  the  liberties  of 
England. 

To  these  doctrines  Mr.  Fox  found  an  opponent  in 
a  very  eminent  senator,  with  whom  he  had  coincided 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  parliamentary  life. 
Habituated  to  profound  meditation  on  important 
questions  in  political  philosophy,  and  tlmroughly 
conversant  with  history,  Mr.  Burke  bad  applied  him- 
self, with  the  most  watchful  attention,  to  observe 
the  details,  and  to  study  the  principles,  of  this  extra- 


^  Mr.  Fox*s  expectation  of  tranquillity  to  other  ^states  from  the  prevalence 
of  freedom  in  France,  even  had  there  been  nothing  peculiar  in  the  nature  of 
that  freedom,  and  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  its  votaries,  seems  to  have 
arisen  more  from  theory  than  from  the  actual  revievr  of  the  history  of  free 
countries.  Had  the  comprehensive  and  full  mind  of  this  philosophical  politi- 
cian called  before  him  his  own  extensive  knowledge  of  the  actions  oi'  mankind, 
he  would  have  immediately  perceived  that  free  nations  have  been  as  propense 
to  hostility  as  the  subjects  of  an  arbitrary  prince.  See  the  several  histories  of 
the  ancient  republics  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  or  modern  languages :  in  our  own 
tongue,  Ferguson,  Gillies,  and  Mitford. 

ordinary 
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ordinary  change.  He  had  reprobated  the  old  govern-  chap. 
ment  of  France ;  and  although  he  thought  it,  in  the  ..  ^^^^' 
reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  softened  in  its  exercise  by  the  i79ou 
progress  of  civilization,  and  the  personal  character 
of  the  monarch,  still  he  deemed  the  welfare  of  the 
people  to  rest  on  aii  unstable  basis,  and  to  require 
very  considerable  reform  before  it  could  be  a  bene- 
ficial system.  But  esteem  ing  arbitrary  power  a  great 
evil,  he  knew  that  unwise  efforts  to  shake  it  off 
might  produce  more  terrible  calamities.  He  vene- 
,  rated  the  spirit  of  liberty  as,  when  well-directed  and 
.  regulated,  a  means  of  human  happiness ;  his  respect 
for  it,  in  every  individual  case,  was  proportionate  to 
his  opinion  of  its  probable  tendency  to  produce  that 
end,  where  he  had  nofactuaL  experience  to  ascertain 
its  effects.  It  was  not  merely  the  possession  of  it 
that  constituted  it  a  blessing,  but  the  enjoyment  of 
'  it  to  such  an  extent,  and  with  such  regulations  as 
could  make  it  subsidiary  to  virtue  and  happiness. 
Its  operation,  as  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  depended,  he 
thought,  on  its  intrinsic  nature,  compounded  with 
the  character  of  its  subjects,  and,  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, extrinsic  causes ;  and  he  uniformly  contro- 
verted "^  those  doctrines  of  the  rights  of  man  which 
would  allow  the  same  freedom  to  all  persons,  and 
in  all  circumstances.  Neither  did  he  conceive,  that 
every  one  state,  though  refined,  was  equally  fit  for 
the  beneficial  exercise  of  liberty  as  every  other  state, 
which  was  not  more  refined.  The  controul,  he 
thought,  must  be  strong  in  the  direct  ratio  of  pas- 
sion, as  well  as  the  inverse  ratio  of  knowledge  and 
reason.  ^Having  long  viewed,  with  anxiety,  the 
new  philosophy  become  fashionable  in  France,  he 
bestowed  the  most  accurate  attention  on  the  designs 
of  its  votaries,  as  they  gradually  unfolded  them- 
selves. A  sagacity,  as  penetrating  as  his  views  unfolds  hu 
were  comprehensive,  discovered  to  him  the  nature  f^^^! 

'  See  Life  of  BiiiiLe» /KKStm. 
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CHAP,  of  those  principles  which  guided  the  revolutionists, 
,^^^^'    as  well  as  the  characters  on  which  they  were  oper- 
1790.     ating.     The  notions  of  liberty  that  were  cherished 
Yoiu^n:     |,y  the  French  philosophy  he  accounted  speculative 
principles,    and  visiouary,  and  in  no  country  reducible  to  salu- 
andthecba.  ^ary  practicc :  he  thought  they  proposed  much  less 
which  they    restraint  than  was  necessary  to  govern  any  commu- 
j^^pertit-  jjity,  however  small,  consisting  of  men  as  they  are 
known  from  experience ;    he  conceived  also  that 
the  volatile,  impetuous,  and  violent  character  of 
the  French,  demanded,  in  so  great  a  nation,  much 
closer  restraints  than  were  requisite  in  many  other 
states.     From  the  same  philosophy  which  generated 
their  extravagant  notions  of  freedom  proceeded 
poiottottt    also  infidelity.     He  had  many  years  before**  pre* 
dieted  that  the  joint  operation  of  these  causes,  un- 
less watchfully  and  steadily  opposed,  would  over- 
turn civil  and  religious  establishments,  and  destroy 
all  social  order.     The  composition  of  the  national 
assembly,  the  degradation  of  the  nobility,  the  abo- 
lition  01  the  orders,  the  confiscation  of  the  property 
of  the  church,  and  many  other  acts,  tended  to  con- 
firm the  opinion  which  he  had  formed.     Much  as 
he  detested  the  outrages,  he  reprobated  the  princi- 
ples more,  and  foresaw  that  in  their  unavoidable 
operation,  they  would  lead  to  far  greater  enormi- 
■nddeduces  tics :  iu  the  Spirit  and  details  of  the  new  constitu- 
Mtexo^  tion,  he  did  not  expect  either  happiness;  or  even 
from  its  na.  permanent  cxistence.     The  vicinity  of  France  to 
*^*°*      England  made  him  apprehensive  lest  the   specu- 
lations of  that  country  should  make  their  way  into 
this,  and  produce  attempts  against  a  constitution 
founded  on  observation  and  experience,  and  not  on 


*  This  was  the  opinion  which  he  had  maintained  of  infidelity  and  speculative 
politics  in  general,  in  his  vindication  of  natural  society,  and  in  his  letter  to  the 
tberiffs  of  Bristol,  and  of  French  infidelity  and  speculative  politics  in  particu- 
lar, in  his  speech  after  returning  from  France  in  1 775* ;  and  in  all  his  speeches 
•nd  writings,  whenever  the  occasion  required  his  admonition. 

*  Life  of  Burke,  p.  Itfl. 
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visionary  theories.  The  approbation  manifested  by  chap. 
^  many  Britons,  both  of  the  doctrines  and  proceedings  ^^^^: 
of  the  French  revolutionists,  increased  his  appre-  1790. 
hension.  When  he  found  that  his  friend,  of  whose 
wisdom  and  genius  he  entertained  so  very  exalted 
an  opinion,  was  among  the  admirers  of  the  recent 
changes  in  France,  he  was  anxious  lest  a  states-  Herepro- 
man  to  whose  authority  so  much  weight  was  due,  ^txl^i. 
should  be  misunderstood  to  hold  up  the  transactions  to  England. 
in  that  country  as  a  fit  object  of  our  imitation.  Our. 
patriotic  ancestors  had  with  cautious  wisdom  guard- 
ed  against  the  contagion  of  French  despotism,  which 
had  not  only  infected  our  sovereigns  Charles  and 
James,  but  also  made  some  impression,  on  many  of 
their  subjects.  The  danger  in  the  last  agies,  he  ob^ 
served,  was  from  an  example  of  tyjcaainy  in  govern- 
ment, and  intolerance  in  religion..  The  disease  was 
now  altered,  but  far  mere  likely  to  be  infeotious. 
Our  present  danger  arose  from  atheism,  instead 
of  bigotry,  anarchy  instead  of  arbitrary  powert 
Through  an  admiration  of  men  professing  to  be 
the  votaries  of  liberty,  those  who  did  not  thoroughr 
ly  examine  tbe^  real  features  of  the  French  revohi** 
tion,  might  be  led  to>  imitate  the  excesses  of  an 
irrational,  unprincipled,  proscribing,  confiscating, 
plundering,,  ferocious,  bloody,  and .  tyrannical  de- 
mocracy.* He  severely  reprobated  the  conduct  of 
the  army:  the  abstract  proposition  that  soldiers 
ought  not  to  &rget  they  were  citizens, .  he  did  not 
combat;  but  applied. to  any  particular  case^  it  de- 
pended entirely  on  the  circumstances:  in  the 
recent  conduct  of  the  French .  guards,,  it  was  not 
an  army  embodied  under  the  respectable  patriot- 
citizens  of  the  state,  in  resisting,  tyranny ;  it  waa 
the  case  of  common  soldiers  deseiting.from  their 
officers,  to  join  a  furious  and  licentious  populace* 
The  conduct  of  the  British  soldiery  in  1688  was 

*  S«i  FarijameBlny  Dtb«tfli»  Febniai;  9.  Vl&^. 
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CHAP*  totally  different  from  the  conduct  of  the  French 
~^^^^'    soldiery  in  1789.     William  of  Orange,  a  prince  o{ 
n9a      the  blood  royal  of  England,  was  called  in  by  the 
flower  of  the  English  aristocracy  to  defend  its  an-» 
cient  constitution,  and  not  to  level  all  distinctions* 
To  this  prince,  so  warmly  invited,  the  aristocratic 
leaders  who  commanded  the  troops,  went  over  with 
their  several   corps,   as  to  the  deliverer  of  their 
country:  military  obedience  changed  its  object; 
but  military  discipline  was  not  for  a  moment  inter- 
ne oontro-  rupted  in  its  principle.     After  enumerating  the 
]a]egBtion    constituents  and  acts  of  the  French  revolution,  he 
ofsimiiarity  Contended  that  in  almost  every  particular,  and  in 
Fren^^and  the  wholc  Spirit  of  the  trausactiou,  that  change 
British  re-    differed  from  the  alteration   effected  by  Britain. 
imd*pSS»   "  We,'*  said  Mr.  Burke,  "  took  solid  securities ; 
the  British   settled  doubtful  questions ;  and  corrected'  anoma- 
as^contrJ^  Ucs  iu  our  law.     lu  the  stable  fundamental  parts 
R«M^  ^t  ^^  ^^^  constitution,  we  made  no  revolution ;  no, 
tem/  *^^  not  any  alteration  at  all ;  we  did  not  weaken  the 
monarchy;    perhaps  it  might  be  shewn  that  we 
strengthened  it  very  considerably.      The  church 
was  not  impaired ;  the  nation  kept  the  same  ranks, 
the  same  privileges,  the  same  franchises,  the  same 
rules  for  property.     The  church  and  state  were 
the  same  after  the  revolution  that  they  were  before, 
but  better  secured  in  every  part.'* 
Mr.  sheri-       Mr.  Sheridan  declared  that  he  entirely  disagreed 
inMnFo]?I  from  Mr.  Burfcc  concerning  the  French  revolution, 
wwsofthe  and  expressed  his  surprise  that  a  senator,  whose 

Jprencn  re-  i         •       •    i         i      i    i  •  /»         i  n  •        i 

▼oiution.  general  principles  had  been  uniformly  so  iriend- 
^  iy  to  liberty,  and  to  the  British  constitution,  could 
declare  or  feel  an  indignant  and  unqualifiedrdetest- 
ation  of  all  the  acts  of  the  patriotic  party  in  France* 
He  conceived  theirs  to  be  as  just  a  revolution  as 
ours ;  proceeding  upon  as  sound  a  principle,  and  a 
greater  provocation.  .Abhorring  their  excesses,  he 
imputed  them  to  the  depravity  of  the  old  govern- 
ment, the  sentiments  and  characters  which  despot- 
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ism  formed.     He  himself  regarded  the  French  re- 
volution as  a  glorious  struggle  for  liberty,   and 
wished  its  supporters  the  fullest  success.     Con* 
ceming  the  British  revolution,  he  no  less  differed 
fromJVIr.  Burke.     That  B\^ent  was  founded  on  the 
same  principle  with  the  French  change;   regard 
for  the  rights  of  man.     It  overturned  tyranny, 
gave  real  efficient  freedom  to  this  country,  which 
he   would   wish   to  see  diffused   throughout  the 
world.  ^     Mr.  Pitt  testified  his  high  approbation  of 
the  principles  laid  down  concerning  our  excellent 
constitution  ;  for  these  he  declared  this  country  to 
the  latest  posterity  ought  gratefully  to  revere  the 
name  of  Mr.  Burke-     With  that  caution  which,  Mr.  Phn 
advancing  all  that  was  necessary,'  abstained  from  bSusod- 
declar'ations  not  required  by  the  occasion,  Mr.  Pitt  st'jj'tion, 
confined  his  applause  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Burke's  opinion  on 
speech  which  referred  to  the  constitution  of  Britain.  **»«  French^ 
That  was  a  subject-  of  discussion  that  could  never  ^^^^^ 
be  foreign  to  a  British  parliament :  concerning  the 
French  revolution,  as  affecting,  or  likely  to  affect 
France  itself,  he  delivered  no  opinion. 

Colonel  Phipps  and  Sir  George  Howard,  as 
military  men,  strongly  objected  to  the  panegyric 
pronounced  by  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  French  guards,  as 
a  model  of  military  conduct,  and  contrasted  their 
desertion  of  their  master,  and  junction  with  rioters, 
with  the  behaviour  of  the  British  troops,  during 
the  disturbaaces  of  1780.     Our  solders  did  not,  in 


^  Mr.  Sheridan's  admiration  of  the  French  revolution  appears  (o  have  arisen 
first  fromy  considering  it  as  a  triumph  of  liberty  over  despotism,  in  which  esti- 
mate he  had  not  paid  an  adequate  attention  to  its  peculiar:  naiune  and  piindples; 
and  secondly,  from  an  idea  that  in  principle  it  resembled  our  revolution,  though 
dissimilarity  bad  been  very  clearly  and  strongly  stated  .by  Mr.  Burke,  and  that 
atotementy  though  not  admitted,  had  not  been  oveiturned  hy  Mm  Sheridan,  or 
any  of  his  supporters.  *  His  ardent  wisli  for  the- general  difiusion  of  a  liberty 
producing  the  greatest  blessdngs  to  Britain,  overlooked  the  diversi^s  of  aa- 
tienal  characters  in  different  countries.  Front  a  partial  considerslioti  of  the 
case,  instead  of  an  accurate  and  complete  view  of  every  circumstance,  and  its 
whole  character,  appeared  to  arise  the  prepossessions  of  many  men  of  genius 
and  patriotism  in  favour  of  the  French  revolution. 


See  Padiattientarj  Debates,  February,  1790. 
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violation  of  their  oaths,  and  of  their  allegiance,  join 
anarchy  and  rebellion,  but  feeling  as  citizens  and 
soldiers,  patiently  submitted  to  the  insults  of  the 
populace ;  in  spite  of  provocation,  maintained  the 
laws,  and  acted  under  the  constituted  authorities 
of  the  realm. 

The  dissenters,  encouraged  by  the  smallness  of 
the  majority  which  had  rejected  Mr.  Beaufoy's  mo- 
tion of  the  former  year,  persevered  in  their  appli- 
cation to  parliamenl^  and  spared  no  efforts,  either 
by  general  appeals  to  the  public,  or  by  canvassing 
particular  members  of  the  legislature ;  nor  were 
grounds  wanting  to  excite  their  sanguine  hopes  of 
success.  The  French  revolution  was  favoured  by  a 
considerable  number  of  Britons,  who  venerating  the 
principles  of  liberty  that  were  enjoyed  by  themselves, 
regarded  with  pleasure  the  supposed  difiusion  of 
freedom  to  their  neighbours.  This  approbation  of 
the  GalUc  system,  in  many  was  not  without  a  tinge 
of  their  peculiar  doctrines ;  and  they  began  to  think 
that  the  highest  perfection  of  a  free  government 
consisted  in  exemption  from  restraint.  Hence  great 
numbers,  totally  unconected  with  the  dissenters, 
and  before  quite  indifferent  about  their  peculiar 
views  arid  interests,  became  zealous  advocates  for 
the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts,  as  inimi- 
cal to  the  rights  of  man,  lately  promulgated  in  the 
neighbouring  nation.  On  these  visionary  theories  the 
claims  of  the  dissenters  were  maintained  in  period- 
ical publications  ^,  which  were  employed  in  pro- 
moting their  cause,  and  in  other  occasional  works 
produced  for  their  service.  The  leaders  of  the  non- 
conformists having  declared  their  enmity  to  the  na- 
tional religion,  found  ready  and  willing  auxiliaries 
among  those  who  had  no  religion  at  all.  The  deists, 
encouraged  by  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  France  to  hope 
for  the  speeay  diffusion  of  infidelity,  or  as  they 


*  See  Aoalytical  RerieWi  pasdm. 
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phrased  it,  light,  eagerly  joined  in  a  measure  tend-  chap. 
mg  to  weaken  the  great  bulwark  of  national  faith.  ■,^^^^- 
From  the  time  of  the  French  revolution,  we  may  1790. 
date  a  coalition  between  the  deists  and  the  Socinian 
dissenters,  which,  in  its  political  or  religious  effects, 
afterwards  extended  to  many  others.  Republicans, 
aware  of  the  close  connection  between  the  church 
andmonarchy,  most  readily  joined  a  class  of  men  who 
were  alleged  to  seek  the  downfall  of  our  ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment ;  a  change  which,  they  well  knew, 
would  tend  to  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy.  Be- 
sides this  new  accession  of  strength,  the  circum- 
stance of  an  approaching  election  appeared  also 
favourable  to  the  attempt  of  the  dissenters,  on  ac- 
count of  their  great  weight  and  influence  in  many 
counties  and  corporations,  and  their  avowed  deter- 
mination to  exert  fhem  on  the  ensuing  occasion,  in 
the  support  of  such  candidates  only  as  were  known, 
or  should  promise  to  be  their  supporters.*"  Farther 
to  strength  their  cause,  they  proposed  to  consoli- 
date with  their  own,  the  interests  of  the  Roman 
catholic  dissenters,  and  from  the  various  consti- 
tuents of  their  force,  they  had  sanguine  expectations 
of  success. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  friends  of  the  church.  They  are 
^though  not  so   early  in  their  preparations,  were  ^pp^^by 
fully  as  vigorous  when  they  did  commence.     Less  members  of 
numerous,   but  more  forcible,  literay  efforts  were  *^*  <*»'«'»• 
made  in   defenc.e  .of  our  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment.    The  case  was  argued  from  the  probable  work  en- 
tendency  of  dissent,  from  actual  experience  of  the  t».^ed  Be- 
general  conduct  of  dissenters,  and  from  the  present  "^eof^ 
state  of  political  affairs.     On  the  first  head  it  was  ^'^f^ 
observed,  that  ill-will  to  the  establishment  *  must  in 
all  governments  belong  to  the  character"  of  the 

^  This  mode  of  proceeding  is  much  blamed  by  eminent,  but  moderate  mem- 
bers of  their  own  body,  whose  opinion  I  have  heard  very  lately  in  personal 
conversation. 

'See  Review  of  the  Cote  of  protetiani  Dissenters  i  a  celebrated  pamphlet 
imputed  to  Dr.  Horsley. 
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CHAP,  dissenter,  if  he  be  an  honest  man,  however  it 
^^^^'--  may  be  softened  by  his  natural  good  disposition^ 
179a  or  restrained  by  political  sagacity.  A  dissenter 
may  occasionally  support  an  establishment  which 
he  hates,  if  he  foresee  that  its  ruin  would  raise 
another  from  which  his  party  would  meet  with  less 
indulgence/  But  a  preference  to  his  own  sect  is 
in  itself  a  virtuous  principle ;  every  dissenter  must 
be  inclined  to  use  any  influence  or  authority  with 
which  an  imprudent  government  may  entrust  him, 
to  advance  his  sect  in  the  popular  esteem,  and  to 
increase  its  numbers.  He  will  employ  all  means  that 
appear  to  himself  fair  and  justifiable,  to  undermine 
the  church,  if  he  hope  tnat  its  fall  may  facilitate 
the  establishment  of  his  own  party,  or  some  other 
more  congenial  to  his  own.  In  all  this,  the  crime 
is  not  in  the  man,  but  in  the  government  en^ 
trusting  him  with  a  power,  which  he  cannot  huU 
misuse.  The  man  himself,  all  the  while,  supposes 
he  is  doing  good,  and  his  country  service ;  and  the 
harm  which  he  may  effect  under  the  notion  of 
doing  good,  will  be  the  greater  in  proportion  to 
his  abilities  and  virtues:  on  these,  undeniable 
principles  the  policy  of  a  test  is  founded.  To  con- 
firm arguments  from  probable  tendency,  appeals 
were  made  to  facts  ;  and  the  history  of  dissenters 
was  traced  from  the  first  germs  of  pufitanism  to  the 
present  time.  Under  certain  restrictions,  they  had 
been  beneficial  to  the  community,  but  without 
these  restrictions,  they  had  been  hurtful.  This 
position  was  illustrated  hy  views  of  their  proceedings 
during  the  last  century;  from  the  attainment  of 
partial  advantage,  to  the  overthrow  of  the  church 
and  monarchy,  the  destruction  of  rank,  confication 
of  property,  cruel  persecutions,  and  massacres.  The 
principles   which   had  produced   such   enormities 

« 

'^  The  dissenters  often  cited  their  fidelity  to  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  en- 
mity to  the  Stuarts.  This  remark  was  probably  intended  to  account  for  their 
seal. 

were 
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were  now  cherished  and  supported,  and .  wanted  chap. 
only  predominant  power  to  give  them  effect.     Dr.       ^  .  : 
Priestley,  followed  by  a  numierous  tribe  of  votaries,      1790. 
bttd  published  his  enmity  to  the  church  ;  while  Dr. 
Price  had  no  less  publicly  proclaimed  his  enmity  to 
monarchy.     They  and  their  disciples  had,   from 
the  downfall  of  the  orders  in  France,  become  more 
eager  in  their  expectations,  more  confident  in  their 
boasts,  and  more  incessant  in  their  effi>rts.  For  these 
and  other  reasons  founded  on  the  same  principlo^ 
the  most  eminent  of  the  prelates,  the  body  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  friends  of  the  church,  called  to 
the  people  to  assist  them  in  defending  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment.     The  dissenters,  to  have  an  ad-  Disscntew 
vocate  of  abilities  proportioned  to  their  conception  thli^cause 
of  the  importance  of  the  question,  entrusted  the  tothetmn- 
discussion  of  their  cause  to  the  brilliant  and  power-  ^e"ntrof 
ful  talents  of  Mr.  Fox ;  and  on  the  2d  of  March  the  Mr.  Fox. 
orator  brought  the  subject  before  the  house  of  com* 
aions.     Acquainted  with  the  arguments  employed 
by  Dr.  Horsiey,  and  other  champions  of  the  church, 
he  directed  his  reasoning  chiefly  to  impugn  their  al- 
legations, andpui^ued  nearly  the  order  of  those  whom 
'  he  wished  to  confute.  It  was,  he  contended,  uawar* 
rantable  to  infer  a  priori^  and  contrary  to  the  profes- 
sions and  declarations  of  the  persons  holding  such 
opinions,  that  their  doctrines  would  produce  acts 
injurious  to  the  common  weal.     Men  ought  not  to 
be  judged  by  their  opinions,  but  by  their  actions. 
Speculative  notions  ought  never  to  disqualify  a  man 
for  executing  an  office,  the  performance  of  whose 
duties  depends  upon  practical  abilities,  dispositions,  His  view 
and  habits.    The  object  of  the  test  laws  at  first  had  ll^^^ 
been  to  exclude  anti-monarchical  men  from  civil 
offices;  but,  such  conduct  proceeded  upon  false 
pretences,  it  tended  td  hypocrisy,  and  served  as  a 
restraint  on  the  good  and  consci^itious  only.     In- 
stead of  a  foroial  and.  direct  oath  of  allegiance,  they 
resorted,  by  means  of  a  religious  test,  to  an  indirect 
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political  -standard.  The  danger  of  the  church  arose 
only  from  the  supine  negligence  of  the.  clergy,  and 
the  superior  activity  and  zeal  of  the  dissenters,  in 
discharging  the  duties  of  their  sacred  functions. 
History  exhibite.d  the  dissenters  supporting  the 
principle3  of  the  British  constitution,  while  the  high 
church  promoted  arbitrary  power.  When  this 
country  had  been  distracted  with  internal  troubles 
and  insurrections,  the  dissenters  had  with  their  lives 
and  properties  stood  forward  in  its  defence.  Their 
exertions  had  powerfully  contributed  to  defeat  the 
rebellions  in  1715  and  17^5,  to  maintain  the  con- 
stitution, and  establish  the  Brunswick  family  on  the 
throne  :  in  those  times  every  high  churchman  was 
a  Jacobite,  and  as  inimical  to  the  family  of  Hano- 
ver, as  the  dissenters  were  earnest  in  their  support. 
An  attempt  had  recently  been  made,  with  too  great 
success,  to  raise  a  high-church  party  r'the  discipline 
of  the  church,  and  the  abstract  duties  which  she 
prescribed,  he  admired  and  revered,  as  she  avoided 
all  that  was  superstitious,  and  retained  all  that  was 
essential :  he  therefore  declared  himself  her  warm 
friend.  Individual  members  of  the  body  he  esteem- 
ed for  their  tallents,  learning,  and  conduct;  but 
as  a  political  party,  the  church  never  acted  but  for 
mischief.  Objections  had  been  raised  for  the  re- 
peal, from  the  French  revolution ;  but  this  great 
event  was  totally  irrelevant,  as  an  argument  against 
the  claims  of  the  dissenters :  it  had,  indeed,  a 
contrary  tendency;  the  French  church  was  now 
paying  the  penalty  of  former  intolerance.  Though 
far  from  approving  of  the  summary  and  indiscri- 
minate  forfeiture  of  church  property,  in  that 
country,  he  could  not  but  see  that  its  cause  was 
ecclesiastical  oppression.  This  should  c^erate  as  a 
warning  to  the  church  of  England ;  persecution 
may  prevail  for  a  time,  but  ultimately  terminates  in 
the  punishment,  of  its  abettors.  He  was  aware  that 
the  cause  which  he  had  undertaken,  was  not  at 

present 
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E resent  popular ;  some  of  those  whom  he   most  chap. 
ighly  valued  differed  with  him  upon  this  subject.     ^^^^' 
So  far  was  he  individually  from  having  any  con-     179a 
nection  with  the  dissenters,  that  in  them  he  had 
experienced  the  most  violent  political  adversaries ; 
but  regarding  their  cause  as  the  cause  of  truth  and 
liberty,  he  should  give  it  his  warmest  support  both 
on  the  present  and  every  future  occasion.  He  con- 
cluded with  proposing  a  more  specific  motion  for 
the  revision  of  the  test  act,  than  any  which  was 
formerly  made. 

Mr.  Rtt,  after  arguing  that  eligibility  to  offices  Mr.  pitt 
in  any  community  was  a  question  not  of  right  but  to  tJII!w«i- 
expediency,    considered    the  test-act    upon   that  missibiutj 
ground.    Presuming  the  utility  of  the  ecclesiastical  ^^  f^^ 
establishment  to  be  generally  granted,  he  enquired  qu«tion  of 
whether  the  principles  of  the  dissenters  did  not  ®*p^*"^» 
aspire  at  the  subversion  of  the  church,  and  whether 
their  conduct  did  not  manifest,  an  intention  of  car- 
rying these  principles  into  practice.     Mr.  Fox  had 
proposed  to  judge  men,  not  by  their  opinions,  but 
by  their  actions.     This  was  certainly  the  ground 
for  procedure  in  judicial  cases ;  but  in  deliberative, 
the  policy  of  prevention  was  often  not  only  wise 
but  necessary ;  opinions  produced  actions,  there- 
fore provident  lawgivers  and  statesmen  must  often 
investigate  opinions,    in  order  to  infer  probable 
conduct.    Leading  dissenters,  from  their  principles 
inimical  to  the  church,  had  indicated  intentions 
immediately  hostile ;  and  &vourite  arguments  in  and  deems 
their  works  were  the  uselessness  of  an  establishment,  fe^J^^ 
and  the  probability  that  by  vigour  and  unanimity  ««<««  ini- 
it  might  be  overthrown.     Against  such  avowed  S^ii^?^ 
designs,  it  became  all  those  who  desired  the  pre-  ^n** 
servation  of  the  church,  firmly  to  guard.     Admis- 
sibility into  offices  of  great  trust  would  obviously 
increase  the  power  of  the  dissenters :  the  assertions 
of  their  advocates,  that  their  theological  opinions 
had  no  influence  on  their  political  conduct,  were 

most 
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CHAP,  most  eflfectually  confuted  by  their  own  -declarations. 
^^^^'  At  a  general  meeting  they  had  subscribed  resolu- 
1790.  .  tions  recommending  to  voters  to  support,  at  the 
election,  such  members  only  as  favoured  the  repeal. 
Thus  .while  they  themselves  reprobated  a  religious 
test  established  by  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  kingdom,  they  wished  to  enforce  a  political  test 
by  their  own  sole  authority.  Perceiving  their  ge^ 
neral  principles  practically  operating  in  conduct 
hostile  to  the  church,  he  should  vote  against  a 
repeal,  which  in  the  present  circumstances  he 
deemed  injurious  to  our  establishment. 

Mr.  Burke,  from  various  details  and  documents, 

endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  dissenters  anxiously 

^  desired,  and  confidently  expected,  the  abolition  of 

tithes  and  the  liturgy ;  and  that  they  were  bent  on 

^nte^^"     the  subversion   of  the  church.*     The    arguments 

against  the  rcccutly  and  now  employed  in  the  writings  and 

application,  gpegchcs  of  the  friends  of  the  church,  the  conduct 

of  the  dissenters,  and  the  downfall  of  the  French 

hierarchy,  placed  in  the  most  striking  light  by  Mr. 

Burke,  added  powerfully  to  the  effect  of  Mr.  Pitt's 

reasoning,  and  made  a  deep  impression  on  members 

9^  ™*"    ^f  parliament.     In  a  meeting  consisting  of  about 

against  the  four  huudrcd,  *there  was  a  majority  of  near  three 

"'P*^'        to  one  against  the  projected  repeal. 

The  spirit  of  change  extended  itself  to  our  poli- 

Mr.  Flood;  tical  consitution ;  two  days  after  the  rejection  of 

^^^n*    ^^*  F^^*s  motion,  Mr.  Flood  proposed  a  reform  in 

p»iiament;  the  representation  of  the  people  in  parliament.  This 

proposition,  like  the  reasoning  for  the  eligibility  of 

dissenters,  was  grounded  upon  abstract  theories  con- 

ceming  the  rights  of  men.    In  a  speech  replete  with 

metaphysical  subtlety,   he  endeavoured  to  prove, 

that  in  the  popular  branch  of  our  government,  the 

constituent  body  was  inadequate  to  the  purpose  of 

*  To  establiiih  these  positions,  he  quoted  passages  from  the  resolutions  at 
the  public  meetings ;  their  catechisms ;  the  writings  of  Doctors  Price  and 
Priestley,  and  other  supporters  of  the  cause.  / 

elections. 
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elections.     Electoral  franchises  ought  to  be  formed  oh  a  p. 
on  principles  both  of  property  and  number.     Elec-     ^^^^- 
tors  should  be  numerous,  because  numbers  are  iie-      179a 
cessary  to  the  spirit  of  liberty  ;  possessed  of  pro-  Ws  subtle 
perty,  because  property  is  conducive  to  .the  spirit  of  ^^^^ 
order.     Pursuing  these  principles  through  various 
theoretical  niceties,  and  applying  them  to  the  actual 
state  of  representation,  he  endeavoured  to  evince 
the  necessity  of  a  reform,  which  should  extend 
electoral  franchise  to  every  householder.    In  answer  ^^  contro- 
to  this  theory,  Mr.  Windham  argued  from  plain  mi-.  wind- 
fact  and  experiehce,  Mr.  Flood  had  proved  by  an  ^am. 
arithmetical  statement,  what  no  one  denied,  that 
the  representation  was  unequal,  but  he  had  not 
proved  from  political  history  and  reasoning,  that  it 
was  inadequate.     Statesmen  and  lawgivers  should 
argue  from  experience,  and  not  from  visionary  theo- 
ries ;  we  had  no  data  to  ascertain  the  operation  of 
such  fanciful  projects.     Our  representation  as  it 
stood,    answered  its  purpose,  as  appeared  in  the . 
welfare  of  the  people,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.     According  to  the  present  system,  it  was 
evident  that  the  influence  of  the  people  was  very 
extensive  and  powerful.     It  was  their  voice  that, 
sanctioning,  permitted  the  most  important  acts  of 
the  executorial  government ;   the  commencement 
and  continuance  of  war ;  the  conclusion  of  peace,    ' 
and  the  appointment  of  ministers  were  most  fre- 
quently dictated  by  the  people.     Their  weight  was 
fully  as  great  as  expediency,  their  own  security, 
and  happiness  admitted.     Besides,  were  patliamen- 
tary  reform  generally  desirable,   the  present  aera  of 
speculation,  change,  and  ferment,  was  totally  unfit 
for  the  purpose.     Messrs.  Burke,  Pitt,  and  others  He  witb- 
maintainirig  the  same  ground,  and  a  great  majority  motioi!*^ 
appearing  inimical  to  Mr.  Flood's  plan,   he  with- 
drew  his  motion.   These  were  the  only  great  politi- 
cal  questions  which  engaged  the  house  of  commons 

that 
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CHAP,  that  season ;  and  there  they  rested,  without  extend- 
■  ■  ^^^^'    ing  ttf  the  peers. 
i79a  Subjects  of  revenue  occupied  the  chief  attention 

of  parliament,  during  the  remainder  of  the  session. 
Petitions  Dealers  in  tobacco  presented  a  great  number  of 
^"to^wcT*  Petitions,  praying  for  the  repeal  of  the  act,  which 
praying  to'   subjcctcd  that  Commodity  to  the  excise.     Mr.  Sheri- 

uS^btl^t-  ^^^  ^^^^  the  lead  in  this  subject,  and,  having  in  a 
ing  them  to  splcudid  spccch  directed  his  eloquence  against  the 
A^i^tio^"  whole  system  of  excise  laws,  by  the  fertility  of  his 
to  that  ef-  genius,  in  his  illustrations  he  gave  an  appearance 
^ridi^'*  of  novelty  to  so  very  trite  a  subject.  He  came  at 
last  to  the  peculiar  hardships  of  the  tobacco  bill, 
enforced  the  objections  made  the  preceding  year, 
and  proposed  a  resolution,  that  the  survey  of  the 
excise  is  inapplicable  to  the  manufactory  of  tobacco. 
It  was  contended  by  ministers,  that  the  arguments 
against  this  application  of  excise  rested  on  the 
testimony  of  dealers,  who  had  derived  a  great 
profit  from  fraudulent  traffic,  of  which  they  werie  now 
deprived  by  the  new  mode  of  collection.  It  could  be 
no  Just  argument  against  a  plan  for  the  prevention 
of  illicit  trade,  that  it  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  ap- 
probation of  contraband  dealers.  Was  it  unfair  or 
illiberal  to  doubt  the  veracity  and  honour  of  a  smug- 
gler, when  he  gives  testimony  concerning  his  for- 
bidden articles.  The  extent  of  former  frauds  was 
obvious  in  the  productiveness  of  the  late  preventive 
means.  Since  its  subjection  to  the  excise,  the 
revenue  from  tobacco  had  increased  upwards  of 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year.  ^  For  these 
isnegaUTed.  rcasous,  Mr.  Sheridau's  motion  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  a  hundred  and  ninety-one  to  a  hundred 
and  forty-seven. 

"  From  the  statement  of  the  tobacconists,  it  appeared,  that  flie  manufac- 
turers were  about  four  hundred  in  number ;  eight  millions  of  pounds  were 
annually  smuggled.  The  revenue  of  which  amounted  to  four  hundred  tb(»u- 
stod  pounds  sterling ;  this  sum  purloining  from  the  public  they  divided  among 
themselves,  so  that  etich  manufiictuier  on  an  average  gained  a  thousand  a  year, 
by  cheating  the  public. 

In 
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In  the  month  of  April,   Mn  Pitt  opened    his  ch  a  e. 
scheme  of  finance  for  the  year  ;   having  in  general    xliv: 
stated  the  prosperous  situation  of  the  country,  to      1790. 
prove  and  illustrate  his  position,   he  recapitulated  FiBanciai 
the  extraordinary  expences,  defrayed  in  J  789,  in.  «*^"«n^ 
addition  to  the  regular  establishment.     Notwith- 
standing these  unforeseen  demands,  though  we  had 
borrowed  only  one  million,  we  had  paid  six  millions 
of  debt.     The  increase  of  revenue,  which  had  thus 
liquidated  so  many  and  great  charges,  originated  in 
two  permanent  causes,  the  suppression  of  smuggling, 
and  the  increase  of  commerce.  ^     Our  ^  navigation 
had  increased  in  proportion  to  our  commerce.     This  P^wpmty 
prosperity  arose  from  the  industry  and  enterprize,  ^uni^. 
and  capital,  which  are  formed  and  protected  under 
the  British  constitution.     A  system  productive  of 
80  momentous  benefits,  it  was.  our  most  sacred  duty 
to  defend  against  all  innovations.     Mr.  Sheridan 
endeavoured,  as  in  the  preceding  year,  to  contro- 
vert the  minister's  calculations,  and  through  the 
same  means,  by  including,  in  a  general  average,  the 
year  1786,  that  had  been  unproductive  from  causes 
peculiar  to  itself.     The  supplies  for  the  army,  navy, 
and  ordnance,  were  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  for- 
mer year :  no  new  taxes  were  imposed  j  but  there 
was  a  lottery  as  usual. 

"  The  exports  for  the  year  1789,  as  valued  by  the  Custom-house  entries,, 
amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than  18,513,000/.  of  which  the  British  manufac- 
tured goods  exported,  amounted  to  15,490,000/.  Upon  an  average  of  the 
exports  six  years  prior  to  the  American  war,  which  average  he  took  on  account 
of  those  years  being  the  period  in  which  our  commerce  flcAirished  most,  it  ap- 
peared, that  the  British  manufactured  goods  exported  amounted  to  no  more  than 
10,345,000/.  Tbe  imports  for  that  year  amounted  to  a  higher  sum  than  was 
ever  before  known,  being  valued  at  17,828,000/.  This  increase  of  import, 
which  might  at  first  appear  disadvantageous,  as  it  might  seem  to  lessen  the 
balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  the  country,  Mr.  Pitt,  having  traced  to  its  real 
source,  showed  to  arise  from  circumstances  demonstrating  the  wefdth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  nation.  It  issued  in  remitted  property  from  tlie  East  and  West 
Indies,  from  the  increased  products  of  Ireland,  shewing  the  growing  pros- 
perity of  the  sister  kingdom,  from  the  Greenland  and  South  Wales  fish.^  • 
cries,   being  wealtli  poured  in  from  the  ocean*. 

**  In  the  year  1775,  there  belonged  to  British  ports  9224  vessels,  and 
€S5,O00  seamen;  and  in  the  year  1785,  11,085  vessels,  and  85,000  seamen,,^ 
showing  an  increase  of  seajnen  in  1788,  above  the  number  in  1775,  of  no  1|^ 
than  one- third. 

VOL.  IV.  s  Mr.  Dun- 
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G  H  A  P.      Mr.  DuNDASt  about  the  same  time^  presented  an 
^^^"^^    account  of  the  financial  state  of  India.     The  re- 
179a     suit  of  his  statement  was,  that  the  revenue  con- 
Mr.  Dun^    siderably  exceeded  the  product  of  the  former  ^  year ; 
^iE^n?  ^^nd  that  the  increase,  though,  in  some  particulars^ 
of  our  East  owiug  to  temporary  circumstances,  was  chiefly  tlie 
lu^o^   effect  of  permanent  causes.     The  system  of  justice 
and  moderation  adopted  from  the  time  that  the 
territorial  possessions  were  subjected  to  the  controul 
of  the  British  government,  had  produced  the  most 
beneficial  consequences  both  to  the  natives  and  to 
this  country.     The  landed  revenues  being  much 
more  willingly  paid,  were  much  more  easily  col- 
lected.    The  friendly  intercourse  between  the  Hin- 
doos and  the  British  had   suggested  various  im- 
provements in  the  collection.   Fostered  by  a  humane 
and  equitable  administration,  the  internal  commerce 
of  our  India  settlements  had  greatly  increased. 
Observing  rigid  faith  with  the  Indian  natives,  we 
had  to  encounter  no    formidable    confederacies, 
which  should  at  once  diminish  territorial  improve- 
ment, and  cause  enormous  expences.     Prosperity- 
arising  from  a  general  scheme  of  policy  at  once 
wise  and  liberal,   must  increase  with  accelerated 
rapidity.     In  a  few  years  the  Company  would  be 
enabled  to  pay  off  their  arrears  ** :    British   India 
^ould  be  more  flourishing  in  wealth,  in  commerce, 
manufactures,    and  in  every  enjojrment,   than  any 

'  TBe  revenues  of  Bengal  amounted  to  -  -  £5,019,999 

of  Madras  -  -  -  .  1,213,229 

of  Bombay  .  -  -  .     118,225 

Charges  of  Bengal     :  £S,IS5,250  £6,551,451 

of  Madras  1^302,037 

x>f  Bombay  568,710  5,059,997 

£5,055,997  £11,297, 45  f 

To  this  amount  of  the  net  revenue  was  to  be  added  250,561/.  for  exports;  and 
the  sum  of  65,00W.  charges  for  Bencoolen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales's  island  ; 
leaving,  on  the  whole,  a  net  sum  of  2,147,8152.  applicable  to  the  dischaige  of 
ddbts,  and  the  purchase  of  investments. 

<  The  debte  of  the  company  for  the  last  year  were  7,604,754/.;  those  of  the 
present  year  6,501,585/.,  giving  a  decrease  of  1,105,569/. 

other 
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Other  part  of  the  whole  continent  of  Hindostan.  In  c  h  a  p.' 
the  present  state  of  our  power,  we  certainly  had  ^^^^' 
no  danger  to  apprehend  from  any  European  nation.  179a 
Holland  was  in  alliance  with  us,  and  the  French 
were  not  in  a  situation  to  disturb  British  India. 
We  had  still  one  enemy  in  the  country,  but  without 
European  auxiliaries,  unsupported  by  the  other 
native  powers,  Tippoo  Saib  could  not  be  formidable 
to  the  British  force.  Mr.  Francis  endeavoured  to 
controvert  Mr.  Dundas's  allegations  respecting  both 
the  territorial  and  commercial  situation  of  affairs, 
and  rested  hiij  objections  chiefly  upon  extracts  from 
letters.  These  Mr.  Dundas  insisted,  being  garbled, 
were  partial  and  incomplete  evidence ;  and  resolu- 
tions, formed  on  Mr.  Dundas's  statement,  were 
proposed  and  adopted.  The  house  voted  several 
sums  as  a  recompence  for  iservice,  and  an  indemni- 
fication  for  losseiJ  sustained  in  the  cause  of  the  pub- 
lic. On  a  message  from  his  majesty,  parliament 
bestowed  an  annuity  of  a  thousand  pounds  for 
twenty  years  on  Dr.  Willis,  who,  under  Providence, 
had  been  so  instrumental  in  restoring  to  the  country ' 
80  valuable  a  blessing. '  The  salary  of  the  speaker 
was  augmented  from  three  thousand  to  six  thousand ' 
a  year.  In  a  committee  upon  American  claims,  Mr. 
Pitt  riepresented  to  the  house  the  losses  sustained  by 
the  family  of  Penn ;  their  case  was  different  from  that 
of  any  of  the  other  American  loyalists,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  governed  by  the  rules  which  the  house 
haid  established  respecting  the  generality  of  cases. 
He  proposed  to  grant  to  them  and  their  heirs  four 
thousand  p^  annum  out  -of  the  consolidated  fund. 
Mr;  Wilberforce  moved  for  the  consideration  of  the 
slave-trade ;  most  of  the  time  allotted  to  that  subject 
was  occupied  in  hearing  evidence,  and  no  bill  was 
introduced  during  this  session.      - 

The  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings  made  but  little  pro^  ^^^ 
gress  during  the  present  session.     The  court  sat  ^mons* 
but  thirteen  days,  in  which  the  managers  of  the  ^^"l"*^, 

•■  See  voL  iv.  chap.  4U  trial. 

s  2  house 
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CHAP,  house  of  commons  went  through  the  charge  relative 
^^^^'     to  the  receipt  of  presents,  which  was  opened  by 
1790.      Mr.  Anstruther,  and  summed  up  by  Mr,  Fox,  in  a 
speech  which  lasted  two  days.    Mr.  Burke  detailed 
the   circumstances'  which  retarded  the  trial:  the 
appointed  mode  of  procedure  had  increased  the 
difficulties  and  delays ;  the  managers  had  proposed 
in  the  written  evidence,  to  confine  recital  of  letters 
and  papers  to  such  extracts  as  related  to  the  charges ; 
but  the  counsel  for  Mr.  Hastings  insisted  on  read-; 
ing  the  whole  of  such  documents,  though  many  of 
them   were   extremely  long ;  and  the  lords  had 
agreed  that  no  partial  quotation  from  any  paper 
could  be  received   as   evidence;   that  either  the 
whole  contents,  or  no  part  should  be  adduced ;  and 
the  resolution  evidently  tending  to  promote  impar- 
tial and  complete  enquiry,  Mr.  Burke  complained 
of  as  an  obstacle  to  the  prosecution.     It  was,  how- 
ever, he  contended,  the  duty  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  their  managers,  to  persevere  in  the  trials 
without  regarding    any  hindrances  which  might  ^ 
occur.     He  moved  two  resolutions  to  that  effect, , 
and  the  motions  were  both  carried.     Mr.  Hastings 
continued  to  have  a  most  zealous  and  ardent  advocate 
in  Major  Scott,  who  very  frequently  employed  not ; 
only  his  tongue  but  his  pen  in  the  cause.     Scott 
had  indeed  a  great  propensity  to  literary  exhibi-, 
tions  ;  and  sundry  letters  to  editors  of  neW^papers,\ 
and  several  pamphlets,   manifested  his  zeal  .as  a  > 
pleader,  and  his  fruitfulness  as  an  author.  Among: 
his  other  effusions  was  a  letter  subscribed  with  his. 
own  name,  in  a  newspaper  called  the  Diary ;  this, 
essay  contained  many  injurious  assertions  agailist. 
ihe  managers,  and  also  blamed  the  house  pf  combr : 
mons   for  supporting  the  impeachment.     On  the 
i7th  of  May  General  Burgoyne  complained. of  the., 
letter  as  a  gross  libel.     Major  Scott  avowed  him- 
self the  author ;  but   declared  that  he  meant  no 
offence  to  the  house*     If  he  had  been  guilty  of  sax  i 
'<  error^ 
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error,  he   had  been  misled  by   great   examples  j  chap. 
Messrs,  Burke  and  Sheridan  had  published  ^stronger    ^^^^\ 
libels  than  ever  he  had  written.    After  offering  this      nsa 
defence,  Scott  withdrew  from  the  house ;  several 
motions  of  censure  were  made,  and  various  modi- 
fications were  offered.     Mr.  Burke  was  very  urgent 
that  an  exemplary  punishment  should  be  inflicted ; 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Scott;  he  averred,  had  been 
extremely  reprehensible :  from  the  commencement 
of  the  prosecution  he  promoted  libels  against  the 
managers,  and  their  constituents.*     After  a  long 
consideration  it  was  agreed,  that  the  letter  should 
be  voted  a  gross  libel,  and  that  the  author  should 
be  censured  in  his  place. 

While  the  nation  flourished  in  the  enjoyment  of  Dispute 
peace,  an  alarm  arose  that  so  beneficial  a  tranquil-  ^j^^"* 
iity  would  be  speedily  interrupted.     On  the  5th  of  Nootka 
May  Mr.  Pitt  delivered  a  message  from  his  majesty  ®**""^ 
to  the  commons,  and  the  duke  of  Leeds  to  the 
peers,  intimating  an  apprehension  that  the  peace, 
during  which  Britain   had   so  greatly  prospered, 
might  be  broken.     The  following  were  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  message  originated.     During 
the    last   voyage   of  the    celebrated    Cook,    the 
Resolution    and    Discovery    having    touched    at 
Nootka  (or  Prince  William's)  Sound,  the   crews 
purchased  a  considerable  number  of  valuable  furs, 
which  they  afterwards  disposed  of  to  very  great 
advantage  in  China ;  and  Captain  King,  who  pub- 
lished the  last  vohime  of  Cook's  voyages,  recom- 
mended the  traffic  with  those  northern  coasts,  ais 
very  lucrative.      In   consequence  of  this  advice, 
isome  mercantile  adventurers  settled  in  the  East 


'  If  either  of  these  gentlemen  published  libels,  few  will  controvert  ttie  Major's 
jQpnion,  that  they  must  be  stranger  than  any  which  he  wrote. 

'  Mr.  Burke  said,  he  was  well  assured,  that  not  less  than  twenty  thousand 
pounds  had  been  expended  in  libels  supporting  Mr.  Hastings ;  Uiat  Major 
Scou  was  his  agent  in  all  these  cases^  and  the  common  libeller  of  the  house. 

s  3  Indies^, 
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CHAP.  Indies  %  and  having  consulted  Sir  John  Macpher- 
xuv.     son  the  govemor-general,  with  his  consent  they 
179a     undertook  to  supply  the  Chinese  with  furs  from 
those  regions,  and  also  ginseng,  an  article  that  was 
likewise  plentiful :  for  this  purpose  th^  fitted  out 
two  small  vessels.     The  trade  proved  so  advanta- 
geous, that  in  the  year  I788  the  adventurers  de- 
termined to  form  a  permanent  settlement*     With 
this  view  Mr.  Mears,   the   gentleman  principally 
concerned^  parchased  ground  firom  the  natives,  and 
built   a   house   which   he    secured  and  fortified, 
as  a  repositoiy  for  his  merchandize.  The  following 
year  the  settlement  was  enlarged ;  more  land  was 
bought  from  the  country  proprietors,  and  about 
seventy  Chinese,  with  several  artificers,  constituted 
the  establishment.      In  •  the    month  of  May  two 
insuH        Spanish  ships  of  war  arrived  in  the  Sound ;  for 
offered  by    gome  days  they  made  no  hostile   attempt,  but  on 
the  14tb,  one   of  the  captains  seized  an  English 
vessel,  conveyed  the  officers  and  men  on  board  the 
Spanish  ships,  and  afterwards  sent  them  prisoners 
to  a  Spanish   port.     He    also  took  possei^ion  of 
the  lands  and  buildings  belonging  to    the    new 
factory^  removed  the  British   flag,  and  declared 
that  all  the  lands  between  Cape  Horn  and  -  the 
sixtieth  degree  of  north  latitude,  on  the  western' 
coast  of  America,  were  the  undoubted  property 
of  the  Spanish  king*    Another  vessel  was  captured 
afterwards  under  the  same  pretence;  the  crews 
of  both  were  thrown  into  prison^  and  the  cargoes 
were  sold  for  the  captors,  without  the  form  either 
of  condemnation  or  judicature.    The  i^anish  am- 
bassador first  informed  the  court  of  London  that 
the  ships  had  been  seized ;  and  at  the  same  time 
expressed  his  master's  desire,  that  means  might  be 
taken  for  preventing  his  Britannic  majesty^s  sub- 


" /The  statement  of  the  groundi  of  tfie  dispute  is  oompreased  from  the 
mbnal  of  Lieutenant  Hears,  presented  to  Mr»  Secretary  Grenville ;  which  see 
in  State  Papers,  179a 

jects 
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je^ts   from  frequenting  those  coasts,    which   he  chap. 
alleged  to  have  been  previously  occupied  by  the    ^^^^' 
subjects  of  the  catholic  king.     He  also  complained      179a 
of  the  fisheries  carried  ^on  by  the  British  subjects 
in  the  seas  adjoining  to  the  Spanish  continent,  a3 
being  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  crown  of  Spain. 
His  Britannic  majesty  immediately  demanded  ade-  QirtisfiMtioii 
quate  satisfaction  to  the  individuals  injured,  and  to  ^«"»«"^«** 
tne  British  nation  for  the  insult  which  had  been 
offered.     The  viceroy  of  Mexico  had  restored  one 
of  the  vessels  ^,  but  had  not  thereby  satisfied  the 
nation  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  court  of  Spaia  pxo-  omduct  of 
fessed  to  give  up  the  ships  as  a  favour,  not  as  a  right,  *^ 
and  asserted  a  direct  claim  to  exclusive  sovereignty, 
navigation,  and  commerce,  in  the  territories,  coasts^ 
and  seas  in  that  part  of  the  world.  His  majesty,  £blt 
from  admitting  this  allegation,  made  a  fresh  demand 
for  satisfaction,  and  having  also  received  intelligence 
that  considerable  armaments  were  equipping  in  the 
ports  of  Spain,  he  judged  it  necessary  to  prepare 
on  his  side  for  acting  with  vigour  and  e^ect,  in 
supporting  <  the   rights   and   interests  of  Britain 
The  message  from  the- king  stated  the  injury  and  Theking*t 
insult,  the  satisfaction  demanded,  the  reply,  Ae  ^I^^ent. 
second  demand,  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Spain, 
and  the  measures  of  Britain  arising  firom  that  ccxi- 
duct :  it  farther  recommended  to  his  fidthful  com* 
mons,  to  enable  him  to  make  such  augmentattoos 
to  his  forces  as  might  be  eventuallv  necessary.  His 
majesty  earnestly  wished  that   the   wisdom    and 
equity  of  the  catholic  king  might  render  the  satis- 
faction  which  was  unquestionably  due,  and  that 
this  affidr  might  so  terminate  as  to  prevent  future 
misunderstanding,  continue  and  confirm  harmony 
and  friendship  between  the  two  nations,  which  his 

••  •■« 

*  The  ship  and  crew  (they  said)  had  been  released  by  the  viceroy  of  Mexico, 
on  the  supposition,  as  he  declared,  that  nothing  but  ignorance  of  the  rights 
of  Spain  could  have  induced  the  merchants  in  question  to  attempt  any  e«bd>- 
lishznent  on  that  cotst* 

s  4  majesty 
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CHAP,  majesty  would  ever  endeavour  to  maintain  an4  im 

^^^^'  ■  prove  by  all  means  consistent  with  the  dignity  o 

1790.     the  crown,  and  essential  interests  of  his  subjects,"' 

The  message  being  taken  into  consideration,  Mr. 
Pitt  declared,  whatever  the  house  must  feel  on  the 
subject  of  his  majesty's  communication,  he  was  too 
well  assured  of  the  public  spirit  of  every  member,  to 
conceive  that  any  difference  of  opinion  could  arise 
as  to  the  measures  which  such  circumstances  would 
make  it  necessary  to  adopt*     From  the  facts  stated 
in  the  message,  it  appeared  that  British  subjects  had 
been  forcibly  interrupted  in  a  traffic  which  they 
had  carried   on  for  years  without  molestation,   in 
parts  of  America  where  they  had  an   incontro- 
vertible right  of  trading,  and  in  places  to  which  no 
country  could  claim  an   exclusive   right  of  com- 
merce  and   navigation.     Ships   had  been   seized^ 
restitution  and  satisfaction  demanded,  but  without 
effect :  the  court  of  Madrid  had  advanced  a  claim 
to  the  exclusive  rights  of  navigation  in  those  sea% 
that  wa^  unfounded,  exorbitant,  and  indefinite :  in 
its  consequences  aiming  destruction  at  our  valuable 
fisheries  in  the  southern  ocean,  and  tending  to  the 
annihilation  of  a  commerce,  which  we  were  just 
beginning  to  carry  on  to  the  profit  of  the  country, 
in  hitherto  unfrequented  parts  of  the  globe ;  it  was 
therefore  necessary  and  incumbent  upon  the  nation 
to  adopt  measures  which  might  in  future  prevent 
any  such  disputes.     Much  as  we  wished  for  peace, 
we  must  be  prepared  for  war,  if  Spain  continued  to 
-refuse  satisfaction  for  the  aggression,  and  to  assert 
claims  totally  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  inde- 
pendent navigators,  to  lands  which  being  before 
unappropriated,  they  should  make  their  own  by 
occupancy  and  labour.     He  therefore  moved  an 
address  conformable  to  the  message. 

On  a  subject  whioh  involved  both  the  interest 

^  Sec  State  Papers,  May  25.  1790, 

and 
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and  honour  of  the  country,  there  was  but  one  sen-   chap. 
timeiit  in  both  houses  of  parliament.     No  British     ^^^^' 
senator  could  bear  without  indignant  resentment      i79o. 
such  an  imperious  assumption  by  any  foreign  power; 
and.  in  the  commons,  the  first  to  declare  his  cor- 
dial support  was  Mr.  Vox ;  he  however  blamed 
the  minister  for  having  so  very  lately  afforded  such 
u  flattering  prospect  of  the  continuance  of  peace, 
when  before  that  time  he  had  known  from  the  Spa- 
nish ambassador,  the  principal  grounds  of  his  ma- 
jesty's message.     It  was  replied,  that  this  animad- 
version was  founded  on  a  misapprehension  of  fact: 
at  the  period  mentioned,  government  did  not  know 
the  extent  of  the  Spanish  claims,  nor  the.  prepara^ 
tions  that  were  carried  on  in  the  Spanish  ports.   An  Parliament 
unanimous  address  was  presented  by  parliament^  unanmious. 
assuring  his  majesty  of  their  determination  to  afford  the?r8u^- 
him  the  most  zealous  and  effectual  support  for  main-  £^  j^***® 
taining  the  dignity  of  his  crown,  and  the  essential  vinSating 
interests  of  his  dominions.  *    This  address  was  soon  grf^**®^ 
followed  by  a  vote  of  credit  of  a  million,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  warlike  prepara- 
tions that  might  be  necessary.    Motions  were  after- 
wards made  in  both  houses,  for  papers  that  might 
illustrate  the  grounds  of  the  dispute,  but  they  were 
resisted  upon  an  established  rule,  founded  in  wise 
policy,  and  sanctioned  by  uniform  precedent,  that 
no  papers  relating  to  a  negotiation  with  a  foreign 
power  should  be  produced  while  such  negotiation 
is  pending. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  his  majesty  closed  the 
session  with  a  speech,  in  which  he  acquainted  the 
two  houses  that  he  had  yet  received  no  satisfactory 
answer  from  Madrid,  and  was  therefore  under  the 
necessity  of  continuing  to  proceed  with  expedition 
and  vigour  in  preparations  for  war,  in  the  prosecu- 
^tion  of  which  he  had  received  the  strongest  assur* 

*.  See  State  Pepert,  May  2^5,  :1790. 

ances 
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CHAP,  ances  from  his  allies,  of  their  determination  to 
^^^^-  fulfil  the  engagements  of  the  existing  treaties.  His 
1790.  majesty  announced  his  intention  of  immediately 
dissolving  the  present  parliament ;  and  in  signify- 
ing this  determination,  he  thanked  them  for  the 
proofs  they  had  given  of  affectionate  and  unshaken 
loyalty  to  his  person,  their  uniform  and  zealous 
regard  for  the  true  principles  of  our  invaluable  can- 
stitution,  and  their  unremitting  attention  to  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  In  a  very- 
concise,  but  comprehensive  and  strong  summary, 
his  majesty  exhibited  the  effects  of  their  exertions* 
**  The  rapid  increase  (he  said)  of  our  manufactures, 
commerce,  and  navigation,  the  additional  protec- 
tion and  security  afibrded  to  the  distant  possessions 
of  the  empire,  the  provisions  for  the  good  govern- 
ment of  India,  the  improvement  of  the  public  re- 
venue, and  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  system 
for  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  have 
iumished  the  best  proofs  of  your  resolution  in  en- 
countering the  difficulties  with  which  you  had  to 
contend,  and  of  your  steadiness  and  perseverance 
in  those  measures  which  were  best  adapted  to  pro- 
mote the  essential  and  lasting  interests  of  my  do- 
minions/' His  majesty  farther  emphatically  added, 
><  The  loyalty  and  public  spirit,  the  industry  and 
enterprize  of  my  subjects,  have  seconded  your 
exertions.  On  their  sense  of  the  advantages  which 
they  at  present  experience,  as  well  as  on  their  uni- 
form and  affectionate  attachment  to  my  person  and 
government,  I  rely  for  the  continuance  of  that  har- 
jnony  and  confidence,  the  happy  effects  of  which 
have  so  manifestly  appeared  during  the  present 
parUament,  and  whicn  must  at  all  times  afford  the 
surest  means  of  meeting  the  exigencies  of  war,  or 
of  cultivating  with  increasing  benefit  the  blessings 

^^"^  of  peace.''    The  parUament  was  dissolved  the  fol- 

ment.        lowiug  day  by  proclamation. 

wariikt         The  preparations  for   maintaining  our   rights 

against 
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against  aggression  were  carried  on  with  vigour  and  en  a  r 
expedition,   proportioned  to  the  resources  of  so     ^^i^-  , 
potent  a  nation.     But  it  being  the  intention  of  the      1790. 
British  government  to  avoid  hostilities,  unless  ab-  g^J^" 
solutely  necessary  for  the  national  honour  and  se- 
curity, Mr.  Fitdfierbert  was  sent  to  Madrid  with 
fiill  powers  to  settle  the  disputes  between  the  Spa- 
nish and  British  nations,  in  a  decisive  manner.   The  Diplomatic 
ffrounds  of  the  Spanish  claims  were  set  forth  in  a  ^f"®"®"* 
declaration  to  all  the  European  courts,  dated  the  Britain  and 
4th  of  June,  I79O  ^,  and  more  specifically  detailed  ^p"°* 
in  a  memorial  delivered  the  13th  of  June  to  Mr. 
Htzherbert,  the  British  ambassador.'     According 
to  these  statements,  Spain  had  a  prescriptive  right 
to  the  exclusive  navig.ation,  commerce,,  and   pro- 
perty of  Spanish  America  and  the  Spanish  West 
Indies.     The  various  treaties  with  England  had 
recognized  that  right :  in  the  treaty  of  Utrechti 
which  was  still  in  force,  Spain  and  England  had 
agreed,  that  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  the 
West  Indies,  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  should 
remain  in  the  precise  situation  in  which  they  stood 
in  the  reign  of  his  catholic  majesty  Charles  II*     It 
was  stipulated  that  Spain  should  never  grant  to  any 
nation  permission  to  trade  with  her  American  do- 
minions,, nor  cede  to  any  other  power  any  part  of 
these  territories.  *   These  rights  extended  to  Nootka 
Sound ;  and  though  Spain  had  not  planted  colonies 
in  every  part  of  these  dominions,  still   they  wer^ 
within  the  line  of  demarcation  that  had  been  alwayl^ 
admitted.     On  the  part  of  England  it  was  an- 
swered ^  that  though  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and 
subsequent  conventions,  recognized  the  rights  of 
Spain  to  her  dominions  in  America,  and  m  the 

y  Stote  Papers,  1790.  '  Ibid. 

*  The  object  of  this  stipulation  ws^^  to  exclude  Franoe,  which  wap  beqom^ 
so  closely  connected  with  Spain^  from  any  share  in  her  American  trade  or      - 
possessions. 
.  ^  Stat^  Pv«n>  1780;-  Mr.  Fitiberbert's  ^aswvt  to  the  Spsmsh  memorial. 

West 
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G  H  A  P.  West  Indies,  to  be  ori  the  same  footing  as  in^  the. 
^^^^'  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  we  were  still  willing  to 
1790.  adhere  to  that  recognition,  the  admission  by  no 
means  proved  that  Nootka  Sound  made  part  of 
those  territories.  By  the  plainest  maxims  of  juris- 
prudence, whatever  is  common  belongs  to  the  first 
occupier;  but  the  right  co-extensive  with  occu- 
pancy is  by  occupancy  determined  :  every  nation^ 
like  every  individual,  has  a  right  to  appropriate 
whatever  they  can  acquire  without  trespassing  on 
the  previous  appropriations  of  others.  The  English 
had  a  right  to  possess  as  miich  of  the  desert  coast 
of  America  as  they  could  occupy  or  cultivate. 
The  Spaniards  not  having  established  their  claims 
by  either  occupancy  or  labour,  proved  no  right  to 
the  exclusive  property  of  Nootka  Sound.  The 
seizure,  therefore,  of  the  British  vessels  and  British 
effects,  was  an  injury  and  an  insult  for  which. Britain 
demanded  restitution  and  satisfaction.  The  lan- 
guage of  British  justice,  demanding  what  British 
power  could  so  easily  enforce  from  any  aggressor 
that  dared  to  provoke  its  vengeance,  was  repre- 
sented by  Spain  as  haughty  and  menacing;  and 
various  difficulties  occurred  before  matters  were 
Spain  at.  brought  to  a  decision.  The  Spaniards  professed  a 
tempte  to     desire  of  conciliation,  but  were  really  endeavourinfi^ 

interest  .  i        n  t  •        i     *     i     i     in 

Ranee.       to  lutcrcst  the  Jb^euch  government  m  their  behalf  ; 
and  the  royal  family  of  France  was  sufficiently  dis- 
posed to  support  the  Bourbon  compact;  but  the 
king  had  now  lost  the  power  of  giving  effect  to  this 
agreement.     The  national  assembly  decreed  an  axr 
mament  of  fourteen  ships  of  the  line,  but  avowedly 
to  protect  their  own  commerce  and  colonies,  and 
to  embrace  no  measures  that  were  not  purely  de- 
The  French  fensive ;  and  this  resolution  highly  gratified  the 
-^v^^    people,    who  were   not    then  disposed  to   go  to 
war  with     war  with  England.     Though  the  preparations  of 
^^  Spain  were  vigorous  as  far  as  her  power  and  rcr 

sources  admitted,  yet  heir  fleets,  consisting  of  seventy 

16  ships 
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ship^  of  tli^.  line,  manned  by  such  sailors  as  she  c  h  a  f.^ 
could  collect,  was  little  able  to  cope  with  the  navy    ^^^^-  . 
of  England,  amounting,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-     n9a 
eight  ships  of  the  line,  manned  by  British  seamen. 
Finding  no  prospect  of  efiectual  assistance  from  Spain, 
France,  and  conscious  of  her  own  inability  to  con-  ^^JT^^^f 
tend  with  England,  Spain  began  to  mingle  proffera  ti^thf^ 
of  concession  with  her  former  declarations  of  pacific  t®S*?^  °^ 
intention.     Mr.  Fitzherbert  having  persisted  hi  his  STaL 
demands,  without  relaxing  the  claims,  the  Spanish  pujes  are 
court,  on  the  24th  of  July,  issued  a  declaration  » Jonvel-" 
testifying  their  willingness  to  comply  fully  witli  *><>»• 
the  demands  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  by  render- 
ing satisfaction  and   compensation.     In   order  to 
mitigate  to  the  people  of  Spain  the  bitterness  of 
a  just  concession,  extorted  by  fear,   the  declara- 
tion ^  set  forth  that  his  catholic  majesty  was  fully 
persuaded  the  king  of  Britain  would  act  to  him 
in  the  same  manner,  under  similar  circumstances. 
Mr.  Fitzherbert  having  accepted  the  declaration, 
all  differences  between  the  courts  of  Madrid  and 
London  were  terminated   with    proper  formality 
and  precision,  by  a  convention  "*  between  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty  and  the  king  of  Spain,  signed  at 
the  Escurial,  on  the  28th  of  October,  1790.     The 
settlement  at  Nootka  Sound  was  restored,  a  full 
liberty  of  trade  to  all  the  north-west  coasts  of 
America,  and  navigation  and  fishery  in  the  Southern 
Pacific  were  confirmed  to  England.     Both  nations 
were  equally  restricted  from  attempting  any  settle- 
ment nearer  to  Cape  Horn  than  the  most  southerly 
plantations  already  established  by  Spain.     It  was 
agreed,  that  should  any  ground  of  complaint  there- 
after arise,  no  violence  should  be  committed,  but 
the  case  should  be  reported  to  the  respective  courts,    , 
who  would  bring  it  to  an  amicable  termination. 

*^  State  Papers,  July  24.  179a 
<*  State  Papers,  October  28.  1790. 
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CHAP.  The  declaration  of  the  f  4th  of  July  having  been* 
xLiv.  feceived  in  England^  and  the  result  communicated 
1 79a  by  the  duke  of  Leeds,  secretaiy  of  state,  to  the 
lord  mayor,  and  published  in  the  Gazette  extra- 
ordinary, affi>rdjed  great  pleasure  to  the  nation; 
but  the  convention  completed  the  satisfaction  of 
the  people,  who  deemed  it  equally  honourable  and 
advantageous  to  Britain  ;  as  the  minister,  without 
involving  the  country  in  a  war,  had  obtained  every 
compensation  which  justice  could  demand;  and 
had  shewn  to  other  powers,  that  British  subjects 

WERE  NOT  TO  BE  MOLESTED  WITH  IMPUNITY. 
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ContinetUal  qffuirs. — Measures  of -Britain  and  her  allies  for 
counteracting  the  ambition  of  Joseph  and  Catharine. — Po- 
landjriendly  to  the  defensive  alliance.- — Death  (^Joseph  IL 
emperor  qf  Germany  i  and  character. — Leopold^  his  succes-^ 
sor^  moderate  and  pacific.  —  He  agrees  to  open  a  congress 
at  Meicher^ach.  —  Military  operations  between  the  Aus^ 
trians  and  Turks;  bloody  hit  indecisive.  —  Habittud pre^^ 
possessions  ofKaunitz  and  Hert^erg.  —  Liberal  and  wise 
policy  qf  Britain^  and  ability  qf  Ewart.  —  Peace  between 
Austria  and  Turkey^  under  the  guarantee  qf  the  defensive 
alliance. — Operations  between  Bussia  and  Turkey.  —  Siege 
qf  Ismail.  —  Desperately  valiant  defence. — Stormed.  ^-^ 
Cruel  and  dreadfd  slaughter.  —  Campaign  between  Sweden 
and  Prussia.  —  Peace  between  Sussia  and  Sweden.  —  State 
qf  (tffdirs  in  the  Netherlands.  —  Rise  qf  a  democratical 
spirit.  —  Its  votaries  propose  to  subvert  the  constituted  au- 
thorities. —  Contests  between  the  aristocratical  and  demo^ 
cratical  revolutionists.  —  Leopold  proposes  to  avail  himself, 
qf  their  dissensions.  —  He  offers  to  redress  their  realgrieo^^ 
ances,  but  vindicates  his  right  to  the  sovereignty. — Britain 
and  her  allies  mediate  between  the  Flemings  and  Lecpold* 
—  Under  their  guarantee  the  Netherlands  are  restored  to 
their  ancient  privileges.  —  They  obtain  jwrthei*  concessions, 
Jrom  Leopold.  —  They  Jind  their  security  in  their  ancient 
mixed  government.  —  Proceedings  qfthe  French  revolutions^ 
ists  in  forming  the  new  constitution. —  Qualification  qf  active 
citizens. — Preclude   universal   st^age.  —  Division  into 
departments.  —  New  and  comprehensive  principtis  qf  Jinan'- 
cial   legislation. ''^  Confiscation  qf  clerical  property.'-^ 
Civic  oath^ —  Scheme  for  converting  the  spoils  ftfthe  clergy 
into  ready  money.  —  Boundless  power  <^  the  mob.  —  The 
multitude  J  civil  and  military y  destitute  of  religion.  ^-^  Mia^" 
ture  qf  ridiculous  leoity  and  serious  iniquity.  -^  Andrcharsis 
Clootz  ambassador  from  the  whole  human  race.  —  Abolition 
qf  titles  and  hereditary  nobility.  •—  Summary  of  charges 
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within  the  year,  —  Anniversary  celebration  of  the  l^th  of 
July  in  the  Field  of  Mars.  —  Federal  oath,  —  Violent  pro^ 
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cesses. —  Sentiments  of  Mr.  Fox. — The  clergy  are  alarmed 
by  the  infidelity  and  confiscation  of  the  reoolutionary  system. 
—  Burke* s  work  on  the  subject  —  effects.  —  General  elec^ 
turn. 
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Continental 


in  securing  the  blessings  of  peace'  to  herself^ 
she  was  desirous  of  also  extending  them  to  others. 
aflWre.  ^     The  grand  scheme  of  confederacy  which  was  formed 
by  Kaunitz  for  uniting  the  great  continental  powers, 
had  been  discomfited  by  the  co-operating  talents  of 
William  Pitt  the  English  minister,  and  Frederic  the 
Measuresof  Pfussiau  king.     The  alliance  having  since  been  re- 
Britain  and  newed  between  the  two  empires,  and  endangering 
^^tei^  the  balance  of  power,  had  stimulated  the  son  of 
ing  the  am-  Rtt,  and  Frcdcric's  counsellors,  to  form  a  new  plan 
j!S^ph*Lid  of  defensive  confederation,  to  counteract  the  am- 
^^■''"«™«'    bitious  designs  of  Russia  and  Austria.  *     Their  pro- 
ject was  so  extended  as  to  embrace  all  those  states 
which  were  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  imperial 
aggressors.     Poland,  Sweden,  and  Turkey,  were 
equally  interested  in  forming  a  part  of  this  confe- 
deracy. Mr.  Ewart,  British  ambassador  at  Berlin,  a 
man  of  great  abilities,  and  extensive  pohtical  know- 
ledge, having  attained  very  considerable  influence 
with  the  Prussian  court,  employed  it  in  promoting 
the  purposes  of  the  defensive  alliance. .  This  mi- 
nister, viewing  the  situation  atid  productiveness  of 
'    Poland,  saw  that  it  might  be  rendered  the  source 
of  immense  political  benefit  to  the   confederacy, 
and  might  ultimately  produce  important  commer- 
cial advantages  to  Great'  Britain.     Poland  might 

*  Segur's  History  of  Frederic  Wilb'aitty  rol.  ii.  p.  1^. 

be 
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be  rendered  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  designs  of  c  h  a  p. 
Russia ;  and  the  acquisitions  which  Prussia  might     ^^^' 
obtain  by  another  dismemberment  of  Poland,  would      179a 
not  contribute  so  essentially  to  her  security  as  the 
independence   of  the   Polish    monarchy;    it  was, 
therefore,  the  interest  of  Prussia  to  support  and 
strengthen  that  neighbour.  **     The  Poles  themselves 
were  made  sensible  that  it  would  be  mutually  be- 
neficial to  Prussia  and  their  country  to  be  closely 
connected.     Having  long  nourished  the  most  in- 
dignant resentment  against  the  Russians,  their  rage 
was  recently  inflamed  by  the  insolence  of  the  im- 
perial confederates,  who,  without  asking  their  con- 
sent, had  stationed  large  bodies  of  troops  in  their 
territories,  and  even  urged  them  to  enter  into  an 
alliance  against  Turkey,'  a  power  which  had  been 
always  friendly  to  Poland ;  induced  by  these  con-  PoUnd 
siderations,  they  readily  acceded  to  the  defensive  [[,« dtfen- 
union^  and  made  vigorous  prep^ations.     This  con-  Bwe  alliance. 
federacy,  when  joined  to  the  belligerent  opposers 
of  the  two  empires,  constituted  a  sextuple  *^  alliance, 
comprehending   Great  Britain,   Prussia,   Holland, 
Sweden,  Poland,  and  Turkey.     Its  first  and  princi- 
pal object  was  to  save  the  Ottoman  empire  from 
the  grasp  of  the  imperial  confederates ;    and  to 
afford  to  the  contracting  parties  reciprocal  protec- 
tion from  the  boundless  ambition  of  the  combined 
aggressors.     Not  only  to  liberate  Poland  from  its 
subjection  to  Catharine,  but  to  draw  to  the  English 
ports  the  numerous  productions,  naval  and<:om- 
mercial,    of   that  extensive  and    fertile   country, 
formed  a  secopdary,  but  essential,  object  of  British 
policy.    .  As  negociation  was  the  first  purpose  of 
the  powers  which  were  not  actually  engaged,  they 
made  overtures  for  a  congress,  which,  though  re- 
jected by  Russia,,  they,  from  a  recent  change  in 

*  Otridge^s  Annual  Register,  1791.  — Segur,  rol.  ii.  ^xissim* 

^  Otridge's  Annual  Register,  1791i  chap.  i.  , 
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CHAP,  the  sovereignty  of  Austria^  expected  to  meet  with 
^^^^v-     a  more  favourable  reception  from  that  power* 

1790.  Joseph  XL  empei^or  of  Germany^  wno^e  life  bad 
^JJI^^j  been  chiefly  distinguished  for  extent  and  variety  of 
•mperoror  uroject.  terminating  in  disappointment,  had  long 
Gtnnany ;  faii)ouTed  undcr  homly  distemper  j  if  not  caused  in 
its  origin,  increased  in  its  operation,  and  acceie* 
rated  in  its  effects,  by  the  distresses  of  a  mind  im- 
patient of  crosses  encountered  from  its  own  injus- 
tice, precipitancy,  a»d  folly.  The  gleam  of  suc-» 
cess  from  Turk;ey  was  soon  forgotten  in  the  gloomy 
prospect  which  opened  from  the  Netherlands. 
The  unbounded  spirit  of  reform  had  produced  sub- 
version ;  the  attempt  to  govern  without  controul 
bad,  in  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  dominions, 
left  him  no  subjects  tQ  command.  In  Hungary 
also,  his  innovations  generated  discontent,  discon-. 
tent  demand3  of  redress ;  demands  of  redress  were 
first  haughtily  refu3ed,  but  at  length  extorted  con- 
cession. Indeed,  his  imperious  severity  appeared 
softened,  ajid  his  ambition  weakened  as  he  ap- 
proached that  period  when  earthly  power  and  glory 
could  no  longer  avail.  In  his  last  illness,  he  sought 
consolation  in  that  religion  which  for  so  great  a 
part  of  his  life  he  had  disregarded,  and  learned  oa 
nis  death-bed,  how  ahsui*d  and  pernicious  the  at^ 
tempt  was  to  suppress  in  his^  subjects  that  princ^e 
which  only  could  restrain  turbulent  passion,  and 
heal  a  wounded  breast  In  the  languor  of  illness, 
and  the  awful  hour  of  dissolution,  he  saw  that  his 
policy  had  been  as  unwise  as  unjust ;  and  that  dis- 
grace and  disaster  awaits  the  prince  who  attempts 
to  enslave  a  free  and  gallant  peqple.  Being  now 
weaned  from  the  ambition  which  had  so  much  ugl- 
taled  hislif*e,  he  acquired  tranquillity^  and  preserved 
it  to  the  last.  On  the  20th  of  February  he  expired, 
in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  the  twenty-fifth 
of  his  imperial  reign  as  the  successor  of  bis  taUier, 

and 
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and  the  ninth  of  his  sovereignty  over  the  Austrian  chap. 
dominions  as  the  heir  of  his  mother.  >-A^^' 

Joseph  II.  was  by  nature  ardent  in  spirit,  active  i79o. 
in  disposition,  and  fond  of  distinction.  His  situa-  ^^^^' 
tion  cherished  in  such  a  mind  the  love  of  power 
which  he  had  so  much  the  means  of  gratifying. 
With  lively  feeling,  but  without  strength  of  under- 
standing and  originality  of  genius,  in  his  objects 
and  Undertakings  he  was  the  creature  of  imitation. 
From  the  splendor  of  Frederic's  character,  his  illus- 
trious exploits,  and  his  immense  improvement  of 
his  dominions,  as  well  as  the  vicinity  of  their  situa- 
tion, and  personal  and  political  intercoui-se,  he  chose 
for  a  model  the  Prussian  king,  withoutdiscrimination 
to  understand  the  peculiar  features  of  his  supposed 
archetype ;  acuteness  to  discern  the  principles  and 
rules  of  that  monarch's  conduct,  orcompassof  mind 
to  comprehend  the  general  system  of  his  measures 
and  actions.  He  also  was  an  admiring  imitator  of 
Catharine,  atid  supposed  himself  the  confident  of 
her  counsels  when  he  was  only  the  tool  of  her 
schemes.  From  both  he  copied  infidelity  **,  but  did 
not  copy  from  them  that  prudent  policy  which 
cherished  religion  in  their  subjects,  adapted  them- 
selves in  appearance  to  the  popular  prepossessions, 
and  made  their  respective  churches  engines  of 
state.  He  imitated  their  ambitious  projects  with- 
out possessing  the  wisdom  of  plan,  or  the  consistent 
and  well-directed  vigour  of  execution,  which  ac- 
complished their  designs.  Springing  from  a  variety 
of  causes,  and  encouraged  to  a  certain  extent  by 
these  sovereigns,  there  prevailed  in  Europe  a  great 
disposition  to  reform.  Frederic  clearly  apprehend- 
ing what  was  right  or  wrong,  innovated  wherever 
change  was  improvement.  Joseph  was  a  reformist 
because  innovation  was  the  favourite  pursuit  of  the 
times ;  and  on  the  same  principles  by  which  private 

**  See  Abb^  Barruel,  vol.  i, 
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CHAP,  votaries  of  some  favourite  fashion  are  often  actuated, 
■  ■  ^^^•.  sought  distinction  by  being  a  leader  of  the  reigning 
1790.  mode,  without  considering  how  far  it  .was  wise, 
prudent,  or  suited  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed.  His  pursuit  of  reform  being  neither 
accommodated  to  the  habits  nor  to  the  sentiments  of 
its  objects,  was  the  primary  end  of  his  conduct; 
and  from  the  violence  of  his  temper,  and  the  total 
want  of  moderation,  the  principal  source  of  his  ma- 
nifold disasters.  In  his  wars,  as  well  as  his  internal 
politics,  Joseph  was  a  factitious  and  imitative  cha- 
racter. Without  military  talents  or  inclinations, 
without  well-founded  prospects  of  advantage,  he 
appears  to  have  sought  hostilities  from  the  desire  of 
rivalling  his  warlike  neighbours.  Joseph's .  misfor- 
tunes arose  entirely  from  hisincapacity  of  directing 
himself,  and  from  not  being  counselled  by  able  and 
upright  men.  Without  sound  judgment  himself, 
he  wanted  wise  and  faithful  advisers^  to  oppose  pro- 
jects which  were  evidently  hurtful  to  the  projector. 
Qualities  apparently  contrai*y,  indecision  with  pre- 
cipitation, obstinacy  with  fickleness  and  inconstancy, 
openness,  and  benignity  of  manner  and  counte- 
nance, with  duplicity  and  faithlessness,  arose  from  the 
same  source ;  an  understanding  which  judged  with- 
out examination ;  and  a  will  directed  by  temporary 
impulse,  without  any  fixed  principles  of  conduct. 
The  character  of  Joseph,  from  his  condition,  was 
very  conspicuous  in  its  operation,  and  very  pernici- 
ous in  its  effects ;  but  instead  of  being,  as  has  been 
often  represented,  singular^  is,  in  its  springs  and 
constituents,  extremely  common.  Whoever  ob- 
serves, in  private  life,  vivacity  of  fancy  without 
soundness  of  judgment;  ardour  of  disposition  and 
eagerness  of  pursuit,  without  just  appreciation  of 

*  The  ruling  principle  of  Kaunitz  being  the  elevation  of  the  house  of  Austria* 
successful  as  he  had  been  as  the  counsellor  of  the  prudent  Maria  Tlieresa,  yet 
he  soothed  and  abetted  the  impetuous  Joseph,  in  projects  that  eventually  tended 
to  its  depression. 

end. 
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end,  or  skilful  selection  of  means ;  emulation  in   chap. 
mere  fashion ;  multiplicity  of  project  formed  with-     ^^^ 
out  wisdom,  and  carried  on  without  constancy,  be-      1790. 
holds,  in  a  confined  scene,  the  same  character  ex- 
hibited   which   the    world   contemplated  on    the 
great  European  theatre,  performed  by  Joseph  II. 
emperor  of  Germany. 

Joseph  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Leopold,  Leopold, 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  a  prince  of  a  very  diffe-  sorj^modT. 
rent   character.     Accustomed  to  the  pleasurable  rate  and 
regions  of  Italy,  and  the  enervating  refinement  of  ^*"^^' 
Italian  manners,  Leopold,  presiding  at  Florence, 
was  chiefly  distinguished  for  luxurious  softness ; 
and  having  no  incentives  to  war,  or  opportunities 
of  ambition,  was  habitually  pacific,  and  actually 
indolent.     Both  from  nature   and   circumstances, 
and  perhaps  also  from  contemplating  the  effects  of 
his  brother's  violence,  he  was  remarkable  for  mode- 
ration.    When,  instead  of  being  an  Italian  prince, 
he  became  head  of  the  house  of  Austria,  he  de- 
monstrated that  his  apparent  indolence  arose  from 
the  want  of  motives  to  action,  and  not  from  an  in- 
herent inertness  of  character ;  he  showed  himself 
firm  and  efficient,  but  retained  his  moderation  and 
pacific  disposition ;  and  though  he  did  not  possess 
superior  talents,  was,  by  his  mixe^  steadiness  and 
prudence^  well  qualified  to  remedy  the  evils  which 
had  proceeded  from  the  capricious  and  violent  Jo- 
seph. .  Averse  himself  from  war  as  an  adventure  of 
ambitioTiy  he  saw,  in  the  circumstances  of  his  affairs, 
and  his  relation  to  foreign  powers,  strong  reasons 
for  promoting  his  disposition  to  peace.     He  was  in- 
volved in  hostilities  with  his  own  subjects :  at  va- 
riance with  the  principal  electors,  he  was  in  danger  . 
of  being  e:g;cluded  from  the  imperial  throne:  the 
conquests  on  the  desolated  borders  of  Turkey,  pb- 

'  See  Otridg^*s  Annual  Register  for  1791  find  1792,  passimf  also  Segur» 
vol.  ii» 
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c  H  A  P.  tained  at  an  immense  expense,  were  of  little  value. 
^^^'^'     The  supplies  for  carrying  oh  the  war  had  lost,  in  the 
1790.      Netherlands,  their  most  productive  source-      A 
hundred  thousand   disciplined   Prussians   hoveted 
over  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  while, three  other 
armies  were  prepared  to  act  in  different  quarters. 
England  would  pour  her  wealth,^  and  Prussia  her 
He  agrees    troops,  to  support  the  rcvoltcd  Netherlands.  From 
!^n^°ss*at  var  Austria  had  little  to  gain,  .and  much  to  lose. 
Reicheii-     For  these  reasons  Leopold  was  disposed  to  pacifica- 
^^^'         tion,  and  acceded  to  a  proposal  for  opening  a  con- 
gress at  Reichenbacli  in  Silesia.     Meanwhile  the 
campaign  was  oplened  on  the  frontiers  of  Turkey. 
Selim,  to  compensate  the  impolicy,  and  consequent 
losses  of  the  former  year,  chose  for  his  vizier  Has- 
Miiitaiy      san  Aly,  a  man  of  great  ability.     The  Turks,  who 
utJ^^'oie  iiwputed  the  adverse  events  of  the  last  campaign  to 
Austrians    the  miscouduct  of  tlic  latc  vizier,  were  ready  and 
and  Tildes ;  ^gg^j-  ^^  reucwthe  contest,  and  a  great  army  was  pre- 
pared.    The  sultan  spared  no  aid,  which  supersti- 
tion couid  afford,  to  inspirit  his  troops.  He  claa  them 
in  black,  to  denote  their  readiness  to  meet  death  in 
defence  of  their  cause ;  and,  in  concurrence  with 
his  chief  priests,  proclaimed  a  remission  of  their  sins 
to  all  who  should  die  in  battle :  these  incentives, 
co-operating  with  the  native  valour  of  the  Tiirks, 
early  in  the  season  he  had  four  hundred  thousand 
men  ready  to  take  the  field;     The  campaign  on  the 
Danube  was  opened  by  the   capture  of  Orsova, 
which  having  been  blockaded  during  the  whole  win- 
ter by  the  Austrians,  was  suddenly  reduced  through 
the  misapprehension  of  the  garrison;     The  Turks 
conceiving  a  shock  of  an  earthquake  to  be  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  mine,  were  struck  with  a  panic,  and 
sut)posing  thenlselves  about  to  be  blown  up,  im- 
mediately    surrendered.      A   detachment  of  the 
Austrians  besieged  Guirgewo,  but  the  Ottomans, 
resuming  their  Wonted  courage,  marched  to  its  re- 
lief.    Encountering  the  Austrians  they  fought  IVith 

the 
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the  ii^dt  de^^mte  valour,  threw  those  brave  and  chap. 
disciplitied  tlr6op^   into  confusion,    and  defeated     ^^^'  , 
them  with  the  loss  of  three  thousand  ikien.     Among     nsa 
the  killed  Was  Count  Thorn  the  general,  whose 
hiead  the  Turks,  agreeably  to  the  cu^om  of  tlios^ 
ferocious  barbarians,  displayed  in  triumph  throng 
the  altny.     This  Was  the  last  act  of  hostilities  car*  Uoodjr. 
ried  on  betwi^en  the  Turks  and  the  Austrians.  ^l!"^^ 

At  Reichenbaeh  the  ambition  of  Kaunitz,  wfaich^  Habitual 
f br  forty  years,  had  been  chiefly  directed  to  aggran^-  Sl^^ST' 
disc  the  house  of  Austria,  still  entertained  hopes  of  Kaunits 
acquiring  advantages  from  the  Russian  confederacy,  ^J^^"^ 
and  the  prosecution  of  the  Turkidi  war,  and  was 
averse  to  the  peace.  Count  Hertsberg,  the  Fnissiail 
ministel*,  formed  under  fVederic,  and  considering 
every  maxim  of  that  illustrious  monarch's  policy  as 
the  rule  of  conduct,  without  adverting  to  the  change 
of  circumstances,  desired  to  attack  Austria  when  weak 
and  exhausted;  dispossess  her  of  the  rest  of  Silesia^ 
abet  the  revolt  in  the  Netherlands,  and  prevent  th^ 
devatioU  of  Leopold  to  the  imperial  throne.     A  libendaad 
more  comprehensive  and  liberal  policy,  however,  obi^S! 
originating  in  the  ^ise  councils  of  &itain,  and  mmI  •biu^ 
Urged  by  Mr.  Ewart,  inculcated  the  necessity  Of  »^  ofEwart. 
brificing  hereditary  enmity  to  solid  interest^   and 
influenced  the  Prussian  king.   Leopold  being  no  less 
disposed  to  conciliation,  tranquillity  was,  without 
diftciilty,  established ;  and  oh  the  27th  of  July  a 
convention  was  bohcluded.     The  king  of  Hungary 
agreed  to  open  a  negociation  for  peace,  on  the  basis     . 
of  reciprocal  restitution  under  the  umpirage  of  the 
defensive  alliance.'    The  empress  of  Russia  wa3  to  Peace  tw- 
be  invited  to  accede  to  these  conditions ;  but  if  she  JJ^^"* 
should  refuse,  Leopold  was  to  observe  a  perfect  Turkey, 
iieutrdlily  between  the  contending  potentates.  The  ^^^ 


*  SeguVy  who  flhewi  himself  well  aqiiainted  with  continental  politica,  betrays 
gross  inonaoe  df  the  ntm%  of  Btiinny  when  he  deems  this  leijgue  toqpring 
from  oronsiTe  ambition.     See  vol.  ii  tiki^  i. 
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king  of  Prussia  would  co-operate  with  the  maritime 
.  powers  to  allay  the  troubles  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  restore  them  to  the  Austrian  dominions,  on 
condition  that  their  ancient  privileges  and  constitu- 
tion were  re-estabhhed.  The  Siglish  and  Dutch 
ministers  engaged  in  behalf  of  the  respective  courts, 
to  guarantee  those  stipulations }  and  an  armistice  for 
nine  months  was,  not  long  after,  concluded  between 
Leopold  and  the  Turks,  which,  notwitlwtanding 
various  obstacles,  arising  from  the  artifices  of  Ca^ 
tharine,  terminated  in  a  peace.  The  war  between 
Russia  and  Turkey  was  this  year  languid  in  its  oper- 
ations, as  Catharine's  attention  was  chiefly  directed 
to  the  congress  in  Silesia,  and  also  to  schemes  of 
policy  in  various  quarters :  some  desultory  engager 
ments  took  place,  both  by  land  and  on  the  Black 
Sea,  but  without  any  important  event.  To  facilitate 
her  favourite  objects  of  driving  the  Turks  from  Eu- 
rope, and  raising  her  grandson  to  the  Byzantine 
throne,,  the  empress  persevered  in  a  plan  of  detach-  • 
ing  the  Greek  subjects  of  Turkey  from  their  obe- 
dience. By  her  encouragement,  and  pecuniary 
assistance,  a  rebellion  was  fomented  in  Albania : 
the  leader  of  the  insurgents  defeated  a  Turkish  go- 
vernor;  and  acquired  such  power  and  confidence 
as  to  form  a  regular  and  extensive  plan  for  eman- 
cipating themselves  from  the  Turkish  yoke,  and 
offering  the  sovereignty  of  Greece  to  the  Russian 
prince.  A  memorial  ^,  not  unworthy  of  the  de-: 
scendants  of  ancient  Greeks,  stating  both  the 
object  and  plan,  was  presented  to  Catharine,  and 
very  graciously  received  ^  but  before  it  could  be 
matured,  Russia .  had  been  induced,  if  not  to  re- 
linquish, to  postpone,  her  plan  of  subjugjating 
Turkey.  It  was  the  latter  end  of  autunan  before 
Prince  Potemkin  was  in  motion  :  his  tardy  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign  was  not  without  policy 

*  The  reader  will  find  a  translation  of  this  ing^enious  and  eloquent  perform-^ 
ance  in  Otridge's  Annual  Uegisterfor  n»l»  page  278. 
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and  design.     The  Russian  troops,  inured  to  the  chap. 
colds  of  the  north,  were  much  less  adapted  to  the     ^^^- 
summer  heats  even  of  their  own  southern  frontiers,     nsa 
The  Asiatic  Turks,  on  the  contrary,  could  easily 
bear  the   solstitial  season   in   countries  so   much 
colder  than  their  own  as  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
and  the  confines  of  Tartary  ;  but  even  the  autum- 
nal cold  of  those  countries  they  could  not  endure ; 
and  on  the  approach  of  winter  it  was  their  unilbrm 

{practice  to  leave  the  army,  and  return  to  warmer 
atitudes.  Potemkin,  knowing  the  number  and 
valour  of  those  troops,  deferred  bis  military  oper- 
ations until  they  had  taken  their  departure.  His 
plan  wa3,  first  to  reduce  Ismail,  then  Braicklow, 
which  would  complete  the  Russian. conquest  to  the 
Danube ;  passing  that  river,  to  place  himself 
between  the  .Turkish  army  and  Constantinople  j 
and  thus  compel  the  visuer  either  to  risk  an  en- 
gagement.  or  to  accept  of  a  peace  on  terms  pre- 
scribed  by  Russia.  Abandoned  by  the  Asiatics^ 
the  Turkish  army  did  not  exceed  forty  thousand 
men.  Dissensions  and  conspiracies  prevailed  in 
Constantinople,  and  the  afiairs  of  the  Turks  were 
in  the  most  critical  and  dangerous. state;  but  the 
Divan,  unbroken  by  these  distressing  circumstances, 
had  resolved  to  maintain  the  Ottoman  independence 
to  the  last  extremity ;  and  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  purpose,  Selim,  trusting  not  only  to  the  resources 
which  still  remained,  but  to  th6  vigorous  mediation 
of  the  defensive  alliance,  cherished  and  supported 
the  firmness  of  his  council.  The  town  of  Ismail  had  siege  of  , 
always  been  deemed  the  key  of  the  lower  Danube :  *  ; 
it  was  surrounded  by  two  walls,  covered  by  their 
respective  ditches,  of  considerable  depth  and 
breadth,  and  capable  of  being  filled  with  the 
waters  of  the  Danube.  A  select  and  numerous 
garrison  had  been  early  appointed,  with  an  artillery 
amounting  to  more. than  three  hundred  pieces,  and 
lately  reinforced  by  thirty  thousand  ,mep.     The 

Russian 
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CHAP.  Russian  forces  on  the  Danube  were  formed  into 
^^^'     three  divisions  ^  one  commanded  by  prince  Potem- 
nsa      kin,    a  second  by  prince  Repnin,    the  third  by 
general  SuwarofC     To  this  last  body,  covered  and 
supported  by  the  two  others,  the  siege  of  Ismail 
was  entrusted     Suwaroff  surrounded  the  place 
with  batteries  constructed  on  every  spot  of  ground 
which  would  answer  the  purpose  ;  and  these  were 
loaded  with  forges  for  heating  the  balls>  with  the 
heaviest  battering  artillery  and  mortars,  and  eveiy 
.  other  engine  of  destruction  hitherto  invented.    Oh 
the  S2d  of  December  the  besiegers  made  a  general 
assault  in  dght  columns :  the  Turks  received  them 
Desperately  with  intrepid  valour.    Rve  times  were  the  Russians 
defe^      repulsed :  five  times  they  renewed  the  attack  j  aiid 
at  the  last  onset  were  discomfited  With  a  slaughter 
which  seemed  to  render  all  farther  eS[>rt  hopeless* 
The  besiegers  nbw  began  to  think  of  nothing  but 
to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible,  when  Su- 
waroff having  dismounted  his  cavalry  te  supply 
the  slain  infantry,  snatched  a  stan^rd,  and  running 
up  a  scialing  laader,  planted  it  iVith  his  own  hand 
Stormed     ^n  a  Turkish  battery.     Re-ahimated  to  enthiisiatai 
by  the  personal  prowess  of  their  general,  th^  Rds- 
siahs  not  only  withistood  the  attack  of  the  pursuing 
enemy,  but  repulsed  them^  and  again  became  the  as«- 
sailiantSi  The  Turks  disputed  ev^y  inch  of  ground ; 
but  ^e  Russians  being  Mnferced  by  fresh  troo^ist 
from  the  covering  armies,  by  numbers  over^wered 
the  Valiant  defenders  of  Ismsul  $  carried  p^t  after 
Cruel  imd    pobt  till  they  rcduccd  the  whcde.    With  the  iktry 
^^^,    of  enraged  barbarians,  they  effected  a  inerciiess, 
horrid,     and    undistinguislung^  slaughter,    which 
spared  neither  age  nor  sex*    The  annals  of  Atiila 
or  of  Genseric,  in  the  beni^ted  ages  of  northern 
Europe,    furnish  no  record  of  savage  butchery 
w^ch  surpiEisses  the  carnage  at  IsmaU,  by  troops 
employed  according  to  their  mistress's  profesidons^ 
to  expd  barbarism  Bx>m  this  )juarter  of  the  glob^ 

14  and 
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and  instead  of  the  bloody  dupetstitibn  of  Mahotned,  c  h  a  p. 
to  establish  the  mild  and  peacefhl  religion  of  the     ^^^- 
meek  and  benevolent  Jesus  :  such  was  the  Russian      1790. 
mode  of  making  converts  to  the  Greek  church,  and 
extending  Christianity.    The  inflexible  '  endurance 
of  the  vanquished  was  as  great  as  the  inflicting 
cruelty  of  the  conquerors;  as  the  Russians  would 
give,  the  Turks  would  receive,  iio   quarter :  they 
either  rushed  on  the  bayonet,  plunged   into  the 
Danube,  or  sought  death  by  some  means  equally 
eflicacious.     Twenty-four  thoui^and  of  the  Turkish 
soldiers  perished  in  this  bloody  contest :  the  go- 
vernor of  Idmail  was  found  covered  with  wounds ; 
the  whole  number  of  maissa.cred  Turks,  including 
inhabitants    of  all    ages,    sexes,    and  conditions, 
amounted  nearly  to  thirty-one  thousand/   The  slaiii 
on  the  side  of  the  Russians  exceeded  ten  thousand 
men,  among  whoiti  were  many  of  their  officisrs. 

The  king  of  Sweden^  having  entirely  conciliated  J^^^" 
the  aflections  of  his  people,  and  excited  their  ad-  Sweden  and 
miration,  by  his  conduct  in  the  preceding  year,  was,.  ^"*°*- 
through  their  unanimous  efibrts,  enabled  to  open 
the  campaign  of  1790  early  in  the  season.     In  the 
.  beginning  of  April,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
three  thousand  forces  in   ilillsttid^  hb  penetrated 
into  the  Savala^^  a  district  6f  Russia  not  far  from 
Wiborg.     Alarmed  by  the  ^pproac^h  of  the  enemy 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  Petersbiirgh,  Catharine 
sent  ten  thousand  troops  to  obstruct  his  progress. 
They  found  their  enemy  entrencheil   in  a  very 
strobg  position.  Trusting  to  theii*  sujieriol:  iiUmbers, 
the  Russians  attacked  the  Swedish  lin^s  ;  but  the 

I  The  suffering  fgrtitude  of  the  Tarks  lUmtRktes  the  very  Ingeitlous  reason- 
ing of  Dr.  Smith,  in  bis  Theory  of  Moral  ^ntiments,  wherein  fie  accounts 
fair  tiiie  uiioobquerable  fimlttess  of  savages. 

\  About  tliree  hundred  Circassian  women,  consistibir  |MiHly  of  IhoMbeWtiji- 
iiig  to  the  governor's  haram,  and  partly  of  others  wno  had  fled  thither  for 
refuge  frdm  otker  harAms,  wa*e  preserved  and  protected  by  an  finglish  |;en- 
Ueman,  in  the  Russian  service,  Colonel  Cdbiey,  who  'cbmtbaYided  the  icKs- 
mbunted  cavalry,  when  they  were  on  the  pomt  of  throwing  themselves  into  the 
BUmblB  4b  0$cfli>e  vitiUiion  fcom  the  Cossack  iniid  Rusiyah  sofitien.  !See 
Otridge's  Annual  Register  for  1791,  page  101.  • 
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CHAP,  cool  intrepid  courage  of  the  Swedes,  headed  by 
XLV.  the  personal  valour  and  genius  of  their  sovereign, 
1790.  repelled  the  attack :  it  was  soon,  however,  renewed 
by  the  impulse  of  national  pride,  rivalry,  indig- 
nation, and  shame  of  being  defeated  by  such  a 
handful  men.  The  engagement,  for  about  two 
hours,  was  most  desperate,^  obstinate,  and  bloody  ; 
but  rage,  fury,  and  superior  numbers,  gave  way, 
at  last,  to  calm  and  determined  valour.  The  Rus- 
sians left  about  two  thousand  dead  upon  the  spot, 
and  Gustavus,  encouraged  by  thijs  success,  ad- 
vanced farther  into  Russia.  Meanwhile,  the  fleet 
under  the  duke  of  Suddermania  sailed  up  the 
gulph  of  Finland.  The  prince  projected  the  de- 
struction of  the  Russian  squadron  lying  in  the  port 
of  Revel,  the  great  naval  arsenal,  along  with  its 
docks  and  magazines.  The  ships  were,  eleven  of 
the  line,  three  of  which  carried  a  hundred  guns 
each,  and  five  frigates ;  and  they  were  protected 
by  numerous  batteries.  The  Swedish  fleet,  not- 
withstanding all  these  obstacles,  on  the  ISth  of  May 
penetrated  into  the  harbour,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  hostile  fire,  maintained  for  four  hours  a  doubtful 
conflict ;  but  towards  the  evening  a  violent  storm 
arose,  which  obliged  the  Swedes  to  retreat.  They 
afterwards  fell  in  with  a  Russian  fleet  from  Cronstadt, 
and  an  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  Swedes 
at  first  appeared  superior,  when  night  intervening 
interrupted  the  contest.  The  next  day  battle  being 
renewed,  while  the  Swedish  fleet  was  engaged  with 
the  enemy  in  front,  the  squadron  from  Revel  ap- 
pearing in  the  rear,  the  duke  was  in  extreme 
danger  of  being  surrounded,  but  by  judicious  ma- 
noeuvres and  bold  exertions,  assisted  by  a  favourable 
wind,  he  extricated  himself  from  the  danger,  and 
joined  his  royal  brother  not  far  from  Wiborg. 
Against  this  city  the  land  and  naval  force  of 
Sweden  directed  their  efforts  j  but  while  they  were 
making  dispositions  for  the  purpose,  the  Russian 

fleet 
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fleet  came  in  sight.  The  Swedes  were  now  hemmed  chap. 
in  between  the  united  squadrons  of  Russia  and  the  ^^^' 
garrison  of  Wiborg.  His  majesty  and  his  army  1790. 
were  accompanied  by  a  fleet  of  gallies,  which  were 
like^se  enclosed ;  the  only  alternative,  therefore, 
was,  to  force  their  way  through  the  enemy  or  to 
surrender :  the  former  was  of  course  chosen :  they 
effected  their  escape,  but  not  without  incurring 
very  great  loss  of  ships  and  troops,  that  were  either 
taken  or  sunk :  the  whole  number  of  men  either 
killed  or  captured,  amounted  to  seven  thousand. 
The  genius  of  Gustavus,  stimulated  by  difficulty, 
soon  refitted  his  shattered  fleet,  and  recruited  his 
diminished  army.  On  the  9th  of  July,  with  his 
armament,  he  encountered  a  large  Russian  fleet, 
commanding  bis  own  squadron  in  person,  he  im- 
mediately offered  them  battle,  and  conducted  his 
operations  with  such  masterly  skill,  that,  after  a  very 
obstinate  conflict,  he  gained  a  decisive  victory. 
The  loss  of  the  Russians  amounted  to  four  thousand 
five  hundred  prisoners,  and  nearly  as  many  killed 
and  wounded.  This  defeat  astonished  and  alarmed 
Catharine :  in  the  great  talents  of  Gustavus,  she 
was  at  last  convinced,  she  had  to  encounter  a  for- 
midable foe,  which  she  had  not  apprehended  in  a 
contest  with  Sweden.  Such  an  antagonist  was  not 
to  be  subdued  either  by  overwhelming  numbers,  or 
the  adversity  of  fortune.  Being  now  abandoned 
by  the  Austrians,  and  threatened  by  the  English 
and  Prussians,  she  saw  her  projects  respecting 
Turkey  had  little  chance  of  being  accomplished, 
if  she  continued  at  war  with  Sweden :  she  there- 
fore directed  the  chief  efforts  of  her  policy  to  the 
attainment  of  a  peace ;  she  accordingly  si^ified  to 
Gustavus  a  pacific  disposition.  The  Swedish  king, 
finding  his  country  greatly  exhausted  by  her  ex- 
traordinary  effprts,  and  not  doubting  that  the 
defensive  alliance  would  repress  the  ambitious 
projects    of   Russia    as  far   as  general   security 

required, 
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CHAR  required,  was  not  averse  to  these  overtures  of 
^^^-  amity.  Neither  Catharine  nor  Gustavus  commu- 
"  1790.  nicated  to  their  allies  their  pacific  intentions,  but 
^n  *^  concluded  between  themselves  an  armistice,  which, 
Russia  and  in  the  mi(}dle  of  August,  terminated  in  a  peace. 
Suite  rf  Fbeep  from  a  Turkish  war,  Leopold  had  leisure 

affairs  in  to  tum  his  chicf  attention  to  the  a£&irs  of  the 
^^*^*"  Netherlands,  The  Flemings  had  begun  their  op- 
position to  Joseph  from  a  desire  of  preserving 
existing  establishments.  They  limited  their  wishes 
and  designs  to  the  maintenance  of  that  constitu- 
tional liberty,  which  they  inherited  from  their 
ancestors.  Their  principle  of  conduct  was  totally 
different  from  that  of  the  French.  Dislike  of  in- 
novation,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  political,  was 
the  leading  feature  of  the  Flemish  character  at  the 
time  they  renounced  their  allegiance  to  Joseph  of 
Austria.  But  the  vicinity  of  the  Netherlands  to 
France  produced  a  close  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries,  and  opened  the  way  to  the  French 
doctrines,  which  various  causes  now  co-operated 
to  disseminate.  Since  the  revolt  the  States  General 
had  exercised  the  supreme  authority  :  the  compo-* 
sition  of  that  body  was,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
aristocratical,  as  the  states  of  the  nobility  and 
clergy  had  a  greater  share  in  the  representation 
than  the  commons:  this  inequality. was  very  soon 
remarked  by  the  members  of  the  third  estate,  and 
strongly  reprobated  by  those  who  either  had  im- 
bibed democratical  notions ;  or  from  ambition,  by 
raising  the  commons  proposed  to  aggrandise  them- 
^^^.  selves.  So  early  as  January,  1790,  a  number  of  in- 
ad^rit/'  dividuals,  professing  such  sentiments,  formed  them- 
selves into  an  association,  which  they  called  a  pa- 
triotic assembly.  After  passing  various  resolutions  of 
partial  and  subordinate  reform,  they  framed  a  gene- 
ral and  comprehensive  system  of  revolution,  which^ 
subscribed  by  two  thousand  persons,  they  published 
as  an  address  to  the  states,  in  the  name  of  the 

people. 
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peq[>le.      They  therein  decreed  the   permanent  chap.. 
exercise  of  sovereign  authority,    an  aristocratical  _^^Zi— 
despotism,  equally  contrary  to  the  xights  of  the     i^^* 
people  as  the  imperial  tyranny  of  Joseph.     The 
States  General  they  allowed,  with  propriety,  ex- 
ercised the  sovereign  power  on  the  dismission  of 
the  emperor,  and  the.declared  independence  of  the 
Belgic  provinces.     But  this  authority,  arising  from 
a  temporary  cause,  could  only  endure  until  a  le- 
f^timate  constitution,  formed  and  ratified  by  tlie 
people,  could  be  established.     The  ancient  con- 
stitution of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  was  no  more. 
It  fell   by  the  stroke  that  cut  off  its  head  Jo-  ^,^^!^ 
$q>h  II.  of  Austria^  representative  of  the  dukes  of  *«»>▼€«  aii 
Burgundy,   in  whom  the  functions  of  the  other  tuud*«^ 
branches   of  the  legislature  centered ;  they  were  thoriti«. 
not  original  and  absolute,  but  relative  and  condi*^ 
tional.   The  States  General  were  therefore  respon- 
isible  to.  the  pe<^le  for  all  which  they  had  done 
since  the  deposition  of  the  emperor :  a  national  as- 
sembly only  could  insure  tranquillity  and  security 
to  the  commonwealth.  These  principles  and  claims 
were  very  offensive  to  the  two  higher  orders,  as 
thev  were  totally  inimical  to  the  power  which  they 
wished  to  retain  without  controuL     Knowing  the 
influence  of  the  parish  priests  among  the  people, 
they  attempted  to  employ  these  in  persuading  their 
respective  parishioners  to  sign  a  counter-address, 
requesting  the  states  to  seize  and  punish  all  those 
disturbers  who  wished  to  introduce  innovations  in 
their  religion  and  constitution.    Those  clergymen, 
however,  connected  by  the  clos^  intimacy  and 
fxiendsbip  with  their  flocks,   were  by  no  means 
zealous  and  active  in  rec<Mnmending  a  measure  so 
very  unpopular.    The  states  farther  endeavoured 
ta  prevent  the  sentiments  which  they  wished  to 
inculcate  frcrni  being   counteracted  through  the 
presa.  They  issued  a  decree,  that  this  great  engine 
of  public  (^pinion  should  be  limited  to  the  same  re- 
strictions 
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CHAP,  strictions  as  nnder  the  sovereignty  of  the  emperor ; 

^^^'     that  all  literary  works  should  be  subject  to  the  scru- 

1790.      tiny  of  censors,  before  they  were  republished  ;  and 

that  all  publishers  should  be  responsible  for  the 

contents  of  the  books  which  they  presented  to  the 

world.     These  attempts  to  Restrain  the  actions,  and 

even  controul  the  thoughts,  of  the  people,   gave 

great  dissatisfaction  to  those  who  wished  for  a  larger 

Contests     portiou  of  dcmocracy  in  the  constitution.   The  two 

between  the  jjicrher  ordcrs,  loiued  by  a  common  oppositioa  to 

•nstocraU-       ,&  . .      i        i  '^      n  i  ^^    ,  i  -i 

cai  and  the  dcmocratical  schemes,  formed  one  party,  while 
^^^^  the  third,  and  all  those  who  were  inimical  to  pri- 
tumists.  vileged  orders,  formed  another  party.  The  nobi- 
lity, on  their  side,  possessed  great  inheritances^ 
and  were  reverenced  on  account  of  their  ancient 
families,  and  many  of  them  highly  esteemed  for 
their  personal  characters :  but  the  clergy,  in  a 
country  distinguished  for  extreme  bigotry^  pos- 
sessed peculiar  influence  :  these  circumstances  pre- 
vented democratic  turbulence  from  rising  to  the 
pitch  which  it  would  have  otherwise  attained.  But 
the  discontented  restlessness  of  innovation  soon 
triumphed  in  the  minds  of  the .  populace  over  the 
submissive  acquiescence  of  superstition.  The  higher 
orders  attempted  to  awe  the  multitude  by  force, 
but  soon  found  that  here,  as  in  France,  the  army 
had  embraced  the  popular  side.  The  commander  of 
the  Flemish  troqps  was  general  Vandermersch, 
who,  after  having  long  served  under  the  emperor, 
on  the  first  dawnings  of  the  revolution  had  returned 
to  his  native  country.  This  gentleman  was  distin- 
guished for  his  military  talents  and  recent  successes : 
he  embraced  the  popular  side,  and  spread  his  sen- 
timents through  the  army.  In  March  an  attempt 
was  made  by  the  aristocratical  party  to  remove  the 
commander  from  his  oflSce,  and  deputies  were  sent 
by  the  states  for  this  purpose.  In  this  situation  the 
general  adopted  very  bold  measures  :  being  nomi- 
nated by  the-  army   commander  in  chief  of  the 

Belgic 
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B^lgic  fdrdes»  in  defiance  of  the  states^  he  ordered  c  ji  a  f« 
the  deputies  to  be  committed  to  prison.  He  issued  ^^X' 
a  proclamation,  declaring  that  he  was  placed  at  the  1790. 
head  of  an  army  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the. 
civil  and  religious  rights  of  the  people,  which  he 
was  determined  to  protect  from  all  invasion.  Offi- 
cers of  similar  sentiments  were  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  war  departments ;  and  next  to  Vandermersch 
in  the  command  of  the  army  were  the  duke  x)f  Ursel 
and  the  prince  of  Arenberg.  The  states  ordered  • 
the  troops  which  were  stationed  at  Brussels  to 
march  against  the  general.  A  civil  war  appeared 
on  the  eve  of  commencement  between  the  aristo- 
cratic and  democratic  parties;  but  the  army,  by 
some  sudden  impulse  of  passion,  the  causes^-  of 
which  have  never  been  ascertained,  abandoned 
that  general  whom  they  had  so  highly  valued\nd 
recentiy  exalted,  and  gave  him  up  to  the  rage  of 
his  enemies.  The  congress  of  the  states  at  this 
time  was  chiefly  directed  by  Vandernoot  and  Van 
Eupen ;  the  former  a  lay  nobleman,  the  latter  an 
ecclesiastic.  Under  their  direction,  charges  were 
drawn  up  against  the  general;  and  also  against 
the  duke  of  Ursel,  hereditary  chief  of  the  nobles 
in  Brabanti  a  man  of  large  fortune  and  popular 
character.  Vandermersch  was  doomed  to  a  dun- 
geon at  Antwerp  :  Ursel  was  arrested  and  confined 
for  five  weeks,  without  any  form  of  justice :  but 
being  tried  and  acquitted,  he  was  still  retained  in 
confinement  until  a  strong  body  of  volunteers 
forcibly  rescued  him  from  this  tyranny.  These 
unjust  and  violent  proceedings  of  the  aristocratic 
party  excited  the  severest  reprobation  of  their  ad- 
versaries. Priests  and  feudal  tyrants  (they  said) 
had  seized  the  sceptre  and  sword,  and  used  them 
as  instruments  of  injustice  and  cruelty  against  the 
most  patriotic  and  exalted  characters. 

A   GOVERNMENT  which  had,  in  a  few  months 
from  its  formation,  manifested  such  discord,  was 

VOL.  IV.  u  not 
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CH  A  P.  not  likely  to  be  permanent.    The  army  having  losF 
u  ^^^'    its    honour  as  well  as  its  general,  became  dis- 
i79a-    heartened,  and  was  now  not  unfrequently  defeated. 
Great  supplies  were  wanted  for  maintaining  and 
paying  the  troops ;  but  the  congress  had  so  dis- 
gusted the  principal  cities,  that  their  applications 
Leopold     for  a  loan  were  totally  unsuccessful.     Attempts 
^^TwL^  were  made  in  Holland  and  in  England,  but  to  no 
self  of  their  purposc  ;  and  it  was  evident  that  the  Belgic  atates 
'dttwittiOM.  y^Q^Q  every  day,  from  their  internal  dissensions^ 
becoming  weaker  in  power,  and  less  important  in 
the  estimation  of  foreign  countries. 
He  offers  to      LEOPOLD,  awarc  of  thcsc  circumstauccs,  sent  a 
thdT^ti    memorial  to  the  people  of  the  Netherlands,  which 
8"*^!"??»  professed  sincere  regret  for  the  despotic  proceed- 
dlteJhis "    ings  of  the  Austrian  government ;  and  declared  the 
rij^t  to       (disposition  of  the  prince  to  redress  all  their  real 
^agntj  *      grievances,  but  vincticated  his  undoubted  right  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands,  and  announced  his 
resolution  to  maintain  his  claim.     This  address,  tO' 

{rether  with  the  situation  of  affairs,  revived  the 
oyalists,  or  friends  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  who, 
before  overawed  by  the  prevailing  power,  had  made 
no  efforts  to  resist.  As  the  folly  and  violence  of  the 
^resent  government  became  more  evident  and  more 
lateful,  this  party  increased :  many  moderate  men, 
who  had  at  first  favoured  the  revolution,  compared 
the  present  miserable  situation  with  the  tranquillity 
and  contentment  enjoyed  under  Maria  Teresa.  A 
coalition  of  priests  and  nobles  (they  observed)  was 
formed,  obviously  for  the  purposes  of  self-interest 
and  ambition.  If  the  States  General  should  conti- 
nue to  govern,  the  Belgic  nation  must  groan  under 
a  two-fold  aristocracy.  If  a  republic  were  attempted 
on  democratical  principles,  the  first  probable  conse* 
quence  would  be  anarchy ;  which,  after  producing 
all  its  horrible  evils,  would  terminate  in  a  single 
despotism.  An  hereditary  monarchy,  properly 
limited  and  modified,  appeared  most  suitable  to  the 

character 
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character  and  habits  of  the  Flemings.    These  con-   chap. 
siderations  induced  many  considerate  men  to  fa-     ^^^' 
vour  a  reconciliation  with  Leopold.     The  populace,      1790: 
without  examining  matters,  so  deeply,  but  actuated 
by  the    impulse  of  resentment    and  indignation, 
against  the  usurpers  of  sovereignty,  very  readily 
joined  the  loyalists.     That  party  now  displayed  a 
force  which,  even  without  the  assistance  of  Aus- 
trian troops,  was  formidable  and  rapidly  increasing. 
The  king  of  Prussia,  intimating  that  he  had  ac-  Britwn  and 
knowledged  Leopold  as   duke    of  Brabantj    the  m^iitebe- 
aristocratical  party  saw  their  hopes  of  foreign  assist-  t'^een  the 
ance  totally  vanished,  whilst  their  intemS  power  ^dL^ 
was  fast  declining :  Leopold,  now  emperor  of  Ger-  vM. 
many,  immediately  after  his  coronation,  issued  a 
manifesto,  engaging  himself,  under  an  inaugural 
oath,  and  the  guarantee  of  Britain,  Prussia,  and  under  their 
the  United  Provinces,  to  govern  the  Belgic  Nether-  g^"^ 
lands  according  to  the  constitution,  charters,  and  unden  are' 
privileges,  which  were  in  force  during  the  reign  of  J^"*^**^ 
Maria  Teresa.     He  offered  a  general  amnesty  to  all  privUegcs. 
who,  before  the  1st  of  November,  should  return 
to  their  duty.     The  mediating  powers  notified  to 
the  Belgic  states  their  approval  of  these  terms ; 
but  that  body  still  refused  to  acquiesce,  and  pub- 
lished a  counter-manifesto,  den}dng  Leopold's  right 
to  the  sovereignty  of  that  country,  derived  from 
his  ancestors ;  and  asserted,  that  though  many  of 
them  had  enjoyed  the  sovereignty  of  the  Nether-i 
lands,  they  owed  it  entirely  to  the  free  choice  of 
the  peoply,  who  had  a  right  to  choose  for  their 
governors  whomsoever  they  pleased.     This  doc- 
trine, inimical  to  hereditary  right,  and  favourable 
to  popular  election  of  sovereigns,  combined  with 
their  enmity  to  monarchical  power,  to  bring  back 
the  democratical  party  to  some  concert  with  the    . 
other  revolutionists.     The  congress  used  various 
endeavours  to  animate  the  people  to  a  general  com- 
bination, but  without  effect.     Willing  to  catch  at 

u  2  every 
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CHAP,  every  twig  to  save  their  sinking  power,  they  pro- 
_^^^'     posed  to  confer  the  sovereignty  on  the  archduke 
i79(L     Charles  of  Austria,  and  his  heirs  of  that  family, 
but  with  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  its  head :  these 
terms  were  rejected.     Various  engagements,  uni- 
formly unsuccessful,  intimated  that  resistance  was 
hopeless.     The  allied  powers  represented  to  them 
the  futility  of  their  efforts,  and  in  its  uselessness  the 
cruelty  of  their  warfare.      The  Austrian  troops 
pressed  on  all  sides,  the  Flemish  people  without 
exception  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Aus- 
trian prince,  heir  and  representative  of  their  ancient 
rulers.     The  members  of  the  congress,  and  other 
leading  partisans  of  the  revolt,  apprehending  severe 
resentment  from  the  emperor,  especially  after  the 
refusal  of  his  recent  offers,  sought  safety  in  flight. 
The  Austrians  used  their  success  v/ith  wise  modera- 
tion >;  the  general,  by  observing  the  strictest  disci- 
pline. among  his  victorious  troops,  protected  the 
Theyobtain  persous  and  property  of  all  men.     in  a  convention 
c^i^r"'  guaranteed  by  the  defensive  alliance,  and  executed 
^"idL  ^^"    ^^  ^^^  Hague,  the  10th  of  December,  1790,  the 
^  Belgic  provinces  were  not  only  restored  to  the 

rights  and  privileges  which  they  enjoyed  at  the 
death  of  Maria  Teresa,  but  obtained  several  advan- 
tages tending  to  render  them  more  secure  in  the 
They  find    enjoyment  of  their  ancient  constitution.     Thus  the 
rity^^thdr  Catholic  Netherlands  having  with  reason  and  j ustice, 
ancient       to  prescrvc  their  constitutional  rights,  resisted  Jo- 
l^ramenr    seph's  tyranny,  after  they  had  experienced  within 
two  years  despotical  oppression,  aristocratic  usurp- 
ation, and  democratic  violence,  at  last  Ibund  refuge 
and  tranquillity  in  the  mixed  government  that  had 
descended  to  them  from  their  ancestors. 
?~*^^        We  left  the  national  assembly  on  the  establisb- 
]^nch  re-  ment  of  some  degree  of  tranquillity,  proceeding  in 
iiffomhf*^  the  formation  of  the  new  constitution.     Operose  as 
then™       this  object  must  have  appeared  to  persons  who  in- 
constitu-     tended  to  frame  a  system  of  legislation  on  principles 

justified 
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Justified  by  experience,  a  knowledge  of  human   crHAp^ 
nature,   and  an  accurate   acquain|ance  with  the  ^  ^^^* 
character  of  the  people  for  whom  the  constitution      179a 
was  intended,,  these  revolutionists  found  the  attain* 
ment  of  their  purpose  neither  tedious  nor  difficult* 
Their  system  was  free  from  complexity  ;    equality 
was  to  be  the  basis  of  the  polity  to  be  formed ;  the 
means  were  simple  and  expeditious,  perseverance 
in  the  course  which  they  had  so  effectually  begun, 
by  reducing  every  inequality.     In  the  application 
of  this  simple  maxim  they  struck  a  very  effectual 
blow,  by  a  decree,  announcing  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  distinction  of  orders  in  France,  and 
thus  crushed  the  nobility  and   clergy.      Having 
equalized  rank,  the  next  business  was  to  model 
elections  agreeably  to  this  new  system.     The  choice 
of  representatives  was  ultimately  vested  in  prinfiary 
assemblies,  composed  of  men  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  of  active  citizens.     The  activity 
was  to  consist  in  contributing  to  the  public  exi- 
gencies an  annual  sum  not  less  than  half-a-crown. 
By  requiring  this  qualification  in  electors,    they,  Qjuaiificii. 
contravened  their  own  principles  of  equality,  and  t^ye^ 

{precluded  universal  suffrage ;   they  excluded  from  dUsens, 
egislation  beggars  and  many  other  citizens^,  not  SX"^ 
only  effectually  active  in  their  j^espective  vocations,,  sun^age. 
but  active  by  their  tumults  in  the  streets  and  gal- 
leries, in  controuling  the  national  assembly  itself.. 
It  farther  debarred  from  the  legislation  the  deliber- 
ative wisdom  offish-women  and  prostitutes,  whose^ 
executorial  efforts  had  so  powerfully  promoted  the 
I'evolutionary  schemes.     The  primary  assemblies, 
constituted  with  these  exceptions  to  equality,  w^ere! 
to  chuse  electoral  assemblies ;  the  electoral  assem-. 
blies  delegates  to  the  legislative,  judges,  and  execu- 
tive admininistrators.     That  no  vestige  of  antiquity 
might  remain,  they  proceeded  in  the  abolition  of 
provincial   distinctions ;    and  dividing  the  whole  division 
kingdom  into  eighty-three  departments,  consoli-  J^^^^"** 

u  3  dated 
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^XLV^  dated  the  diversities  into  one  mass:    as  a  ^^^^'^ 
,  graphical    arrangement,    this    change    was    exe- 

179a  cuted  with  great  skill  and  ability,  the  depart- 
ments chiefly  took  their  names  from  mountains^ 
rivers,  and  seas,  which  shape  and  bound  coun* 
tries;  and  as  a  political  alteration,  it  certainly 
tended  to  render  the  government  more  uniform. 
A  plan  was  established  of  municipal  jurisdictions, 
to  constitute  a  fourth  assembly,  to  be  chosen  by 
the  same  electoral  assembly  which,  constituted  by 
the  primar}',  appointed  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature. Financial  legislation  next  occup3dng  their 
attention,  they  began  this  branch  of  politics,  as 
they  had  begun  others,  by  establishing  a  simple 
and  comprehensive  principle,  which  would  apply 
Kew  and  to  cvcry  possiblc  case.  They  enunciated  a  theorem 
sh^prin!"'  totally  new  in  jurisprudence,  that  all  property 
cipie  of  belongsto  the  nation.  Having  declared  their  sovereign 
le^iation.  powcr  ovcr  property,  the  next  question  was,  how 
private  and  corporate  wealth  was  to  be  forth-coming. 
They  saw  it  would  be  prudent  to  augment  the  pay 
of  the  army  which  was  so  very  serviceable  to  the 
revolutionists,  and  which  would  become  more  and 
more  attached  to  systems  of  confiscation,  by  sharing 
in  the  proceeds.  There  were  many  and  numerous 
demands  upon  the  public,  and  it  was  farther  expe- 
dient to  have  a  governmental  bank,  which  would 
be  able  to  accommodate  the  nation  by  advances, 
but  a  capital  was  wanting.  Whatever  their  law- 
givers were  in  wisdom  and  virtue,  they  certainly 
manifested  the  national  ingenuity  in  fertile  invention 
and  prompt  expedient.  They  soon  discovered  a 
very  efficient  fund  for  the  exigency,  in  the  landed 
estates  of  the  clergy  j  some  politicians  opposed  the 
seizure  of  clerical  property,  not  as  unjust,  because 
they  knew  its  justice  had  been  already  established 
in  the  new  code  of  ethics  j  but  as  impolitic.  The 
appropriation  would  enrage  the  clergy,  who  still 
■  ■  ■■  retained  great  influence  among  the  less  enlightened 

people ; 
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P  people ;  and  would  also  displease  atfd' alarm  foreign  x  n  a  p. 

.powers,  who  might  not  only  reprobate  a  confisea-  ^^^' 
Hojif  but  dread  the  principle ;  these  admonitionis  1790.. 
X  however  were  of  little  avail.  A  decree  was  passed  c®"**^- 
declaring  the  ecclesiastical  estate  to  be  at  the  di»-  deHoa 
-posal  of  the  nation.  The  clergy  expostulated  on  pn>p«rtgr- 
the  robbery,  and  excited  great  discontents  among 
their  votaries,  which  were  farther  increased  by  the 
nobility  indignant  at  their  own  degradation.  To 
counteract  the  growing  disaffection,  the  assembly 
spread  reports  of  plots^andconspir^ies,  and  thus, 
by  alarming  their,  fears,  diverted  the  attention  of 
.  the  people  from  the  iniquities  of  governments 
Rumours  were  spread,  that  the  princes  were  now 
in  exile  at  Turin,  and  the  aristocrats,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  kingdom,  were  confederating  with 
foreign  princes  to  eflFect  a  counter-revolution. 
Aware  that  the  king  was  considered  by  their  adver*- 
•saries  as  prisoner,  and  that  his  acts  could  in  that 
supposition  be  no  longer  binding  than  the  compula- 
tion lasted,  they  endeavoured  to  procure  from  him 
an  approbation  of  their  proceedings  which  should 
appear  vcduntary ;  they  attempted  to  prevail  on 
his  mild  and  compliant  disposition,  to  come  to  the 
assembly  and  explicitly  declare  himself  the  head  of 
the  revolution,  and  satisfied  with  all  their  proceed-^  -  ^ 
ings;  but  this  application  his  majesty  resolutely 
refused.  Finding  the  king  inflexible,  the  repubU^ 
cans  disseminated  reports  of  new  plots  and  con-- 
spiracles,  for  rescuing  Louis  from  his  present  situar 
tion.  To  deter  aristocrats  and  loyalists  from  such  ao 
attempt,  it  was  very  frequently  declared  in  common 
conversation,  and  in  the  clubs,  that  an  endeavour  to^ 
extricate  the  king  would  certainly  produce  his  death.. 
The  queen  was  very  openly  and  loudly  threatened 
as  the  instigator  of  his  majesty's  refusal ;  the  he-^ 
nignant  Louis  from  tenderness  for  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren was  induced  to  make  a  concession,  which  n0 
apprehensions  for  his  personal  safety  could  h^ve 
•         .  u  4  extorted. 
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CHAP,  extorted,  and  he  repaired  to  the  national  assemblyv 
^^^'i  and  spo^ke  to  the  purport  desired  by  the  republicans* 
1790.  The  democratic  party  seeing  the  anti-republicans 
cificoatb.  overwhelmed  with  dismay  by  the  acquiescence  of 
the  king,  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  conster- 
nation, and  issued  a  decree  obliging  evenr  member 
to  take  a  newly  devised  civic  oath,  under  the  penalty 
of  exclusion  from  voting  in  the  assembly*  They 
now  published  a  general  address  to  the  nation,  sta1> 
ing  their  acts  and  measures  for  the  sake  of  public 
liberty,  and  their  farther  intentions  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  great  work  of  regenerating  France.  Va- 
rious tumults  having  arisen,  and  murders  and  other 
outrages  having  been  committed  both  at  Paris  and 
Versailles,  the  ringleaders  were  seized  and  punished 
by  the  assembly,  which  with  considerable  vigour 
cnastised  such  riots  and  disorders  as  did  not  pro- 
mote its  own  purposes.  Having  again  re-established 
nearly  as  much  quietness  as  they  wanted,  and  at- 
tained their  object  from  the  king,  they  resumed 
the  aiiairs  of  the  clergy.  In  February,  they  sup- 
pressed all  monastic  establishments,  and  for  ever 
Scheme  for  coufiscated  the  lands.  By  another  decree  in  April, 
STIjSb^  they  forfeited  all  the  territorial  possessions  of  the 
Jhe  d««r  church,  for  the  payment  of  the  public  debts,  but 
wDsy.  ^  generously  allowed  the  plundered  proprietors  a 
small  annual  pittance  from  the  booty.  As  the 
^oils  were  not  immediately  convertible  into  ready 
money,  they  employed  them  as  pledges.  They 
issuea  out  a  species  of  notes  under  the  name  of 
4issignatSf  being  assignments  to  the  public  creditor 
of  confiscated  property;  and  payable  to  bearer, 
that  they  might  serve  the  purpose  of  a  bank  paper 
currency.  About  this  time,  they  began  to  afiect 
an  imitation  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  adopting 
its  phraseology  with  one  of  its  customs,  decreed 
•that  mural  crowns  should  be  publicly  presented  to 
the  conquerors  of  the  Bastile. 

Th£  legislature  were  not  without  experiencing 
.  9  incbn- 
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inconveniences  from  the  difihsion  of  their  own  doc-  chap. 
trines.     They  had  found  it  necessary  to  idolize  the     ^^^'  .. 
mob  ;  to  talk  of  the  majesty  of  the  people  ;  their      179a 
supreme  authority ;  their  uncontroulable  sway,  to  Boundi«» 
which  all  things  must  bend.    These  ideas,  with  the  STmi*. 
experience  of  their  o^n  force,  operating  on  the  ar- 
dent fancies  and  combustible  passions  of  the  French 
populace,  meetings,  clubs,  parties,  and  individuals, 
considered  themselves  as  collectively  and  separately 
rulers  of  the  empire.     They  indeed  regarded  the 
national  assembly  as  a  necessary,  legislative,  and 
executive  organ,  but  subject  to  their  own  general 
and  supreme  controul.     As  force  was  the  great 
spring  of  government,    the  soldiers  with   reason 
claimed  an  important  share  in  the  direction  of  af- 
fairs J  and  by  the  laws  of  equality  deemed  them- 
selves exempted' from  every  degree  of  subordination 
and  obedience,   excepting  so  far  as  suited  their 
wishes  or  convenience.     Both  the  populace  and  ThemuUt- 
soldiers  conceived,  that  by  their  political  regenera-  Jlid^mm'^ 
tion,  they  were  entitled  without  restraint  to  gratify  tary,  deso- 
every  passion.  The  most  active  of  the  revolutionary  J^^ioL 
leaders  had  spared  no  pains  to  banish  from  the  peo- 
ple that  salutary  moderator  of  passion,  the  Chris- 
tian religion.^     In  extent  of  despotic  power,  the 
French  mob  equalled  the  Turkish  sultan ;  the  army 
the  Janissaries ;  and  the  national  assembly  the  Di- 
van, despotic  under  the  despot  and  his  soldiers,     ** 
but  totally  dependant  upon  these  for  its  own  sway. 
But  the  horrible  tyranny  of  Turkish  rule  was  miti- 
gated by  the  Alcoran,  whereas  the  despotic  licence 
of  France  was  devoid  of  any  such  corrective.     A 
great  portion  of  the  vulgar,  both  civil  and  military, 
were  rank  infidels.    Thus  destitute  of  moral  re- 
straint, all  the  energy  of  a  most  ingenious  people^ 

^  MirabeBU  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom  In  the  sdence  of  politiob,  that  if  they 
would  have  an  efiectual  reform,  they  must  begin  by  expelling  Christianity  from 
the  kingdom.  This  maxim  was  loudly  praised,  and  generally  followed  by  the 
lepublican  partizans. . .     .       . 

all 
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jQ  H  A  ?•  all  Ihe  French  force  and  versatility  of  intdlect  and 
^^^'  temperament,  were  the  instruments  of  moral  depnt- 
i79o.  vity.  A  great  oWect  of  the  republicans  in  the 
assembly  had  uniformly  been  to  identify,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  civil  and  military  vulgar,  their  in- 
terests and  views  with  their  own  ;  and  like  other 
demagogues,  while  they  professed  to  admit  the 
rabble  as  their  associates,  really  to  employ  them  as 
their  tools ;  and  they  in  a  great  measure  accom- 
plished their  purpose.  There  was,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  national  assembly,  an  army  much  more 
numerous  than  ever  had  been  commanded  by  the 
French  monarchs. 

Many  of  the  nobility,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been 
the  zealous  votaries  of  reform,  while  they  conceived 
it  tending  to  limited  freedom  and  limited  monar- 
chy»  But  they  had  always  been  deficient  in  point 
of  concert ;  by  suffering  separate  and  subordinate 
views  to  occupy  their  attention,  thev  had  facilitated 
the  progress  of  republicanism.  They  had  already 
felt  the  fatal  effects  of  disunion,  among  the  oppo- 
nents of  jacobinism  militant,  they  were  destined  to 
feel  them  more  severely  from  jacobinism  triumph- 
Mixture  of  ant.  There  was  in  the  proceedings  of  the  French 
^r!l^  democrats,  a  strange  mixture  of  ridiculous  levity 
^li^im-  with  the  most  serious  iniquity.  Paris  at  this  time 
quity-  overflowed  with  adventurers  from  all  countries, 
^mong  these  was  a  Prussian  of  the  name  of 
.Clootz",  who  having  left  his  own  country  for  re*, 
sons  recorded  in  the  journals  of  the  police,  had 
resorted  to  Paris,  and  assuming  the  name  of  the 
ancient  Scythian  sage,  Anacharsis,  set  up  as  a  phi- 
losopher, and  by  his  leciitures  instructed  the  Pari- 
sians. But  not  having  hitherto  attained  notoriety 
^qual  to  his  ambition,  he  bethought  himself  of  the 
foUowihg  expedient  to  become  conspicuous:  col- 
lecting a  great  number  of  his  companions  and  other 
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Vagabonds  who  swarmed  about  the  streets,   and  c  h  a  b^ 
hiring  all  the  foreign  and  grotesque  dresses  from     ^^^'  ^ 
the  opera  and  play-houses,  he  dedecked  his  retinue;      179a 
and  proceeding  to  the  national  assembly,  he  intro-<  Anachanh 
duced  his  followers,  as  strangers  arrived  from  all  J^^;^* 
countries  of  the  globe,  being  the  virtual  ambassa**  from  the 
dors  of  all  those  enslaved  nations  who  wished  to  ^^^^ 
be  free,  and  were  therefore  disposed  to  enter  into 
fraternity  with  France,  for  the  glorious  purpose  of 
establishing  universal  liberty.    This  deputation  was 
most  graciously  received  by  the  assembly,  of  which, 
it  being  evening  sitting,  many  of  the  members  were 
in  a  condition  "^  suited  to  a  frolic.     The  legislature 
after  some  decrees  and  resolutions  suitable  to  this 
contemptible  farce,  followed  their  deliberative  levity, 
by  a  very  serious  act.     A  decree  was  proposed  for  AboUtioh ' 
the  abolition  of  titles,  and  hereditary  nobility,  with  hl^^f^^^ 
all  the  heraldic  monuments,  which  would  recall  to  nobUity. 
descendants  the  distinction  and  merits  of  their  an- 
cestors.    In  vain  the  nobles  opposed  so  hasty  and 
violent  a  proposition ;  it  was  immediately  passed  into  ' 

a  decree.     Thus  in  one  year,  the  national  assembly  sommiiry 
crushed  rank  and  distinction.  Confiscated  property,  ^^11^^ 
annihilated  hierarchy   and  aristocracy,    left    mo-  y««' 
narchy  only  an  empty  name,  and  perfected  their 
levelling  efforts  ;  they  now  proposed  that  the  14th  s 

of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the  captured  Bastile,  and 
of  the  birth  of  liberty,  should  be  solemnized  by 
a  general  confederation  of  Frenchmen,   pledging 
themselves  to  maintain  the  new  constitution,  and 
to  bind  the  king,  the  assembly,  and  the  people,  civil 
and  military,  in  one  general  fraternity.     This  spec-  ^1^^ 
tacle  was  exhibited  in  the  field  of  Mars,  appointed  Oration  of 
to  be  called  ever  after,  the  field  of  confederation,  ^yifthe 
The  king,  the  assembly,  the  people,  and  the  army,  field  of 

°  Drunkenness,  a  vice  formerly  so  little  known  in  Fmnce,  was  since  the 
revolution  become  extremely  prevalent  even  among  the  lawgivers*  Annm|l 
Register. 
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G  H  A  F.  were  reciprocally  Sworn.    The  same  oath  was  taken 
^^'^'     the  same  day  through  the  whole  kingdom. 
^  1790.  Mr.  Neckar,  friendly  as  he  had  been  to  the  po- 

pular side,  disapproved  very  highly  of  the  late  de- 
mocratical  proceedings,  and  especially  the  confis- 
cations.    Being  now  received  with  great  neglect 
•^  and  displeasure,  and  being  apprehensive  of  his  per- 
sonal safety,  he  quitted  the  kingdom,  and  retired 
to  Switzerland.     In  prosecuting  their  system  of  re- 
form, the  assembly  thought  it  expedient  to  render 
the  clergy  still  more  dependant  on  their  will.   They 
accordingly  passed  a  decree,  imposing  on  clergy- 
men a  new  oath,  by  which  they  were  bound  to  sub- 
mit to  the  constitution  as  decreed  by  the  assembly. 
Federal      in  all  cascs  whatcvcr.    This  oath  was  a  direct  breach 
******         of  the  oath  taken  at  ordination ;  and  great  numbers 
of  the  clergy  refused  to  swear  contrary  to  their  en- 
gagements and  principles.     All  the  recusants  were 
immediately  ejected  from  their  benefices ;  and  their 
Violent      liviugs  filled  by  others.     Thus  a  republican  assem- 
^^^^^  bly  endeavoured  to  force  men's  consciences  to  be 
those  who    guided  by  its  decrees,  and  not  satisfied  with  exer- 
"^'^^^^    cising    tyranny  over    persons  and  property,    at- 
tempted by  the  same  despotism  to  enchain  their 
minds. 
Britain.  This  year  the  French  revolution  began  to  be 

better  understood  iii  Britain,  and  to  produce  more 
definite  and  specific  opinions  either  of  approbation 
or  censure,  or  of  a  mixture  of  both.  Many  Britons 
still  continued  upon  British  principles  to  admire 
the  French  revolution,  and  though  they  regretted 
the  excesses  which  had  accompanied  its  operations, 
yet  expected  that  the  violence  would  subside,  and 
that  a  system  of  rational  and  beneficial  liberty 
would  be  established.  They  saw  that  the  plan  of 
polity  would  considerably  deviate  from  the  British 
constitution.  The  greater  number  of  literary  men 
continued  to  favour  the  changes,  and  imputed  the 
enormities  to  the  vitiating  system  of  government 

under 
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under  which  the  French  had  so  long  lived,  joined  c  H  a  i»; 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  new  liberty.     But  the  most     ^^^' 
experienced  and  discriminating  of  philosophical      1790. 
politicians  perceived  that  the  Gallic  revolution  in  TheFrendf 
its  nature,  principles,  and  effects,  was  different  from  l^^^  . 
any  former  case,  and  avoided  unqualified  opinions  undeisiood. 
concerning  either  its  merits  or  probable  duration. 
They  considered  it  as  a  composition  of  extraordi- 
nary phenomena,  not  yet  sufficiently  investigated 
to  become  the  foundation  of  a  just  theory  j  but  they 
saw  that  the  rapidity  of  French  change  far  exceeded 
the  progressive  variations  of  circumstances,  and  the 
human  character.®     Writers  of  genius  and  erudition  Majority  of 
attached  to  certain  visionary  principles  and  doc-  Jj^^^^ou^ 
trines,  prized  the  French  revolution  more  for  its  the  new 
particular  acts  and  innovations,  than  for  the  gene-  2?ui^'thcy 
ral  assertion  of  liberty ;  and  celebrated  most  highly  censure  its 
those  measures  which  overthrew  hierarchy,  reduced 
monarchy,  and  degraded  aristocracy.     Dissenters 
of  very  high  literary  reputation,  and  unimpeached 
private  character,  were  so  transported  by  their  pe- 
culiar doctrines  and  sentiments,  as  to  praise  the 
lawless  violence  of  the  Parisian  mob,  and  the  ab- 
duction of  the  royal  family  in  triumph,  because  these 
acts  tended  to  overthrow  the  existing*  orders  j  and 
even  recommended  the  exiEunple  of  the  French  to 
the  imitation  of  the  English.     The  able  and  emi- 
nent Dr.  Price,  and  his  many  votaries  in  civil  and 
religious  dissent,  manifested,  in  1790,  an  unquali- 
fied admiration  of  the  French  changes,  and  pro- 
posed a  close  connection  between  the  revolutionists 
of  France  and  the  people  of  England.      Certain 
members  of  parliament,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
Mr.  Fox,  continued  to  admire  the  principles  of  the 
French  revolution,  as  tending  eventually  to  produce 
a  moderate  and  rational  liberty,  that  would  in  time 
fit  the  circumstances  and  character  of  the  people, 

o  See  Dr,  Williatn  Thomson's  letter  to  Dr.  Parr. 
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CHAP,  and  promote  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.    The  greatr 
■  ^^^*     ministerial  leaders,  cherishing  the  principles  of  con-^ 
179a      stitutional  liberty,  could  not  reprobate  in  another 
Mr.  Pitt     country  an  attempt  to  procure  that  blessing,  the 
fH*ndi*f     enjoyment  of  which  made  this  nation  prosperous 
b^discull  and  happy ;  and  when  they  discerned  the  peculiar 
merited'**    nature  and  tendency  of  the  new  system,  conceiving 
that  it  became  statesmen  less  to  speculate  than  to 
provide,  instead  of  delivering  judgment  on  the  mea^ 
sures  of  the  French,  vigilantly  watched  the  con- 
duct of  Britons.    The  sentiments  of  the  minister 
and  his  principal  supporters  concerning  the  affairs^ 
of  France,  were  not  hitherto  declared.    The  first 
open  censurers  of  the  French  revolution  were  cour- 
tiers, who  being  th^  votaries  of  pageantry  and  shew, 
under  a  kingly  government,  regarded  the  pomp  and 
ceremony  of  the  palace  more  than  the  vigour  and 
efficacy  of  the  monarchy ;  who  regretted  Louis's 
loss  o/royal  trappings  and  appenda|es,  more  than 
the  seizure  of  his  power ;  who  considering  the  king's 
friends  and  attendants  as  no  longer  enjoying  the 
balls  and  processions  of  Versailles,  saw  grievances, 
which  being  thoroughly  conceived  by  their  fancies, 
could  attract  their  sympathetic  feelings.     But  a 
ferocious  confiscating  democracy,  overturning  reli- 
gion and  property,  did  not  equally  afiect  their  sen- 
sibility, because  they  by  no  means  so  clearly  under- 
stood the  nature,  or  comprehended  the  extent  of 
the  evil.    One  class,  indeed,  eminent  for  ability  and 
learning,   venerable  for  profession  and  aggregate 
character,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, observed  its  leading  principles  with  horror,  and 
The  clergy  its  conduct  with  dread;     The  clergy  augured  ill 
b^t^  S^  from  a  system  guided  by  professed  infidels,    and 
deUty  and    sympathizing  with  plundered  brethren,  beheld  not 
S  A^^  without  apprehension,  the  contagion  of  confiscation 
luUonaiy     ^o  Very  near  themselves.     In  this  country,  they 
'^*^'       knew  there  were  men  as  willing  to  plunder  the 
church  as  the  most  rapacious  revolutionists  of  Paris. 

But 
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But  though  they  disapproved  of  the  French  systesm,  c  h  a  p- 
they  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  declare  aji  alarm.  -J^^^- 
Such  an  avowal,  they  thought*  might  imply  an  im-      nsoi 
putation  of  disloyalty,  and  enmity  to  the  church, 
which  could  not  be  justly  charged  to  the  majority 
of  Britons.     English  clergymen,  therefore,  did  not 
decry  the  revolution,  which  many  other  literary 
men  praised.     In  autumn  1790,  the  declared  senti- 
ments of  Britons,  with  several  modifications,  were 
on  the  whole  favourable  to  the  French  revolution,. 
One  man,  however,  was  destined  to  efiect  a  speedy  Burke»« 
and  important  change.     Edmund  Burke,   having  5i,7Lb"ect, 
formed  and  delivered  in  parliament  the  opinions  al- 
ready recorded,  with  increasing  anxiety  continued 
to  bestow  the   closest  attention  on  revolutionary 
proceedings.      He  had  many  correspondents  at 
Paris,  of  different  nations,  abilities,  and  sentiments. 
Through  them  he  completed  his  acquaintance  with 
the  French  system.     While  attending  to  its  pro- 
gress, and  its  operation  within  the  country  which  it  "' 
immediately  affected,  he  carried  his  views  to  the 
impressions  that  it  had  made  in  his  own  country. 
Penetrating  into  th^  various  grounds  of  the  praise 
which  it  had  procured  in  England,  his  sagacity  per. 
fectly  distinguished  between  those  who  rejoiced  at 
what  they  conceived  the  emancipation  of  France, 
and  those  who  in  the  destruction  of  the  orders,  and 
forfeiture  of  property,  found  a  model  which  they 
wished  to  be  copied  in  England.     In  considering 
the  admirers  and  supporters  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, he,  from  the  authority  of  Dr.  Price  among  his 
votaries,  apprehended  that  the  late  promulgation  of 
that  gentleman's  political  opinions  in   a  sermon 
might  be  very  hurtful,  unless  precautions  were  used 
to  expose  the  tendency  of  his  doctrines.     To  con» 
vince  mankind,  especially  Britons,  that  the  French 
revolution  did  not  tend  to  meliorate  but  to  de- 
prave the  human  character,  to  promote  happiness, 
but  to  produce  misery,  to  be  imitated  and  copied^ 

but 
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CHAP,  but  to  be  reprobated  and  abhorred,  Mr.  Burke  com* 
^^^-     posed  and  published  his  work.     To  establish  his 
1790.     position,  he  analyzed  the  intellectual  principles  by 
which  the  revolutionists  reasoned;  tne  religious, 
moral,  and  political  principles  by  which  the  revolu- 
tionists acted ;  and  contended  that  the  effects  which 
had  proceeded,  and  were  proceeding,  were  natural 
and  necessary  consequences  of  the  principles  and 
doctrines.  He  predicted  the  completion  of  anarchy 
and  misery  from  the  progressive  enormity  of  the 
French  system.     I^ofound  wisdom,  solid  and  be- 
neficial philosophy,  enforced  by  all  the  powers  of 
Mr.  Burke's   eloquence,   produced  a   very  great 
change  in  public  opinion.    From  this  time  many 
men  of  talents,  learning,  and  political  consideration, 
openly   declared  sentiments  unfavourable   to  the 
French  revolution.     The  nobility,   with  few  ex* 
ceptions,  were  apprehensive  of  the  danger  which 
awaited  their  order  if  French  principles  became 
wd  effects,  prevalent  in  great  Britain.     The  clergy  publicly 
testified  the  opinion  which  they  before  held.  Minis- 
ters, cautious  as  they  were  in  avowing  any  senti- 
ments concerning  the  French  revolution,  did  not 
conceal  the  high  estimation  in  which  they  held 
Mr.  Burke's  production.  The  public  opinion,  which 
at  first  had  been  so  extremely  favourable  to  the 
French  revolution,  was  at  the  end  pf  1790  greatly 
divided. 
General  ^HE  most  important  transactions  belonging  to 

election,  the  iutcmal  historv  of  Britain  in  the  recess  of  1790, 
was  the  general  election.  The  contests  were  not, 
however,  carried  on  with  the  violence  of  former 
times.  The  country  was  in  a  state  of  progressive, 
and  rapidly  augmenting  prosperity;  the  minister 
possessed  the  public  confidence,  and  no  great  poli- 
tical question  agitated  the  public  mind.  The  elec- 
tion, which  was  most  warmly  disputed,  did  not  oWe 
the  contest  to  the  contention  of  parties.  Of  the 
elective  bodies  in  Great  Britain,  none  is  of  is^ppr- 
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tance  equal  to  Westminster ;  the  seat  of  govern-  chap. 
ment,  the  royal  family,  and  for  half  the  year  the  ^^^- 
principal  nobility  and  gentry:  hence  there  had  4790. 
usually  been  a  very  warm  competition  in  this  city. 
The  dispute  in  I788  between  Lord  Hood  and  Lord 
John  Town^end,  had  been  carried  on  with  extreme 
eagei'ness  on  both  sides ;  and  with  an  expense  cal- 
culated to  have  exceeded  even  the  costly  election  of 
1784.  It  was  tacitly  understood  between  the  two 
parties,  that  at  the  general  election  there  should  be 
no  contest,  but  that  Lord  Hood  and  Mr.  Fox  should 
be  jointly  chosen*  This  apparent  determination 
was  represented  to  many  electors  of  Westminster,  as 
a  coalition  between  the  candidates  to  insure  them- 
selves the  choice,  and  thus  deceive  the  inhabitants. 
Mr.  Home  Tooke,  a  gentleman  of  great  and  de- 
served literary  eminence,  and  also  of  very  conspicu- 
ous political  conduct,  which  was  variously  inter- 
preted, proposed  himself  as  the  representative  J  he 
disavowed  all  connection  with  any  party,  and  as- 
suming an  independent  tone,  procured  a  respect- 
able number  of  supporters ;  he  every  day  exhibited 
from  the  hustings  a  series  of  acute  and  poignant 
observation ;  clear,  direct,  and  vigorous  reasoning, 
not  unworthy  of  being  opposed  to  the  vehement 
and  forcible  oratory  of  his  illustrious  competitor; 
his  efforts  however  were  unsuccessful.  Though  there 
were  several  disputed  elections,  yet  there  was  none 
that  attracted  so  much  attention  as  the  poll  for 
Westminster,  in  which  Home  Tooke  was  pitched 
against  Charley  James  Fox. 
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Meetifig  of  the  new  parliament.  —  Convention  mth  Spain  is 
appravedhy  parliament. — Expenses  of  the  late  armament. — 
Unclaimed  dividends, — Measures  of  Britain  for  repressing 
the  ambition  of  Russia  —  submitted  to  parliament  —  Mr. 
Fox  opposes  hostilities  with  Russia  —  argument  of  Mr.  Pitt 
on  the  importance  ofOczakam  — principle  of  British  intei- 

ference  in  continental  politics  —  hostilities  with  Russia  tm- 
popular  thrrmgh  the  nation  —  war  with  Russia  avoided.  — 
New  constitution  of  Canada  — political  principles  introduced 
into  the  discussioji.  —  Mr.  Fox  incidentally  mentions  the 
French  revolution  —  Mr.  Burke  inveighs  agciinst  that 
event ,  and  the  new  constitution  —  Mr.  Fox  explains  the  ex^ 
.  tent  and  bounds  of  his  approbation  —  declares  the  British 
constitution  the  best  for  this  country  —  quotes  Mr.  Burke's 
speeches  and  writings  favourable  to  liberty  —  rupture  be- 
tween these  friends,  and  their  final  separation..  —  Question 
whether  impeachments  by  the  Commons  before  the  Lords, 
abate  with  the  dissolution  of  parliament  —  precedents  and 
arguments  for  and  against  —  determination  of  the  house 
that  impeachments  do  not  abate  by  a  dissolution.  —  Liberty 
of  the  press  —  motion  of  Mr.  Fox  for  ascertaining  and  de- 
claring the  la*m  of  libeU,  and  bill  for  that  purpose  —  argu- 
:  ments  for  and  against  — postponed  for  the  present,  but  is 
cfterwards  passed  into  a  law.  —  State  and  conduct  of  the 
English  catholics —  they  renounce  the  most  dangerous  moral 
and  political  doctrines  of  popery  —  motion  for  their  relief 
—  modified  and  corrected  by  Dr.  Horsley,  it  is  passed  into 
a  law.  —  Petition  of  the  church  of  Scotland  respecting  the 
test  act  —  is  rejected.  —  Full  discussion  of  the  slave  trade — 
motion  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  for  the  abolition  —  arguments 

far  and  against  —  continuance  of  the  trade  defended  on  the 
grounds  of  humanity,  justice,  and  expediency  —  Messrs. 
Pitt  and  Fox  agree  in  supporting  the  abolition  —  the  mo* 
tion  is  negatived.  —  Settlement  at  Sierra  Leone. —  Finance. 
— Supplies. — Indian  finance. —  Trial  of  Hastings,  evidence 
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far  the  prosecution  closed  — ^  impressive  speech  of  the  defendf*  CHAP. 
ant*  — .  1Sessio7i  rises.  XLVI. 

^HE  British  parliament  opened  the  26th  of  No-  Meeting  of 
vember ;  and  his  majesty  stated  that  the  dls-  ^ui^ent. 
pute  betweei!  this  country  and  Spain  had  been 
brought  to  an  amicable  termination.  The  first 
subject  of  Parliamentary  consideration  was  the  con- 
vention* with  the  catholic  king.  In  a  question 
concerning  an  injury,  the  great  objects  to  be  re- 
garded were  reparation  for  the  past,  and  prevention 
of  future  aggression.  In  the  present  case,  according 
to  opposition,  the  restitution  promised  was  incom- 
plete, and  the  promises  were  not  performed.  Be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  dispute,  we  had 
?ossessed  and  exercised  the  free  navigation  of  the 
^acific  Ocean,  as  well  as  the  right  of  fishing  in  the 
South  Sfeas,  without  restriction.  But  the  admission  Conrention 
of  a  part  only  of  these  rights  was  all  that  had  been  !^*  ^p™, 
obtained  by  the  convention.  Formerly  we  had  bypariia- 
claimed  the  privileges  of  settling  in  any  part  of  "**"*• 
south  or  north-west  America,  from  which  we  were 
not  precluded  by  previous  occupancy.  Now,  we 
consented  to  limit  our  right  of  settlement  to  certain 
places  only,  and  even  in  these  under  various  re- 
strictions. What  we  had  retained  was  vague  and 
undefined,  and  consequently  liable  to  be  again  dis- 
puted. We  had  reserved  what  was  insignificant  to 
ourselves,  and  resigned  what  w^as  very  beneficial  to 
Spain.  To  these  arguments  ministers  answered, 
if  we  had  not  acquired  new  rights,  we  had  obtained 
new  advantages.  Before  the  convention,  Spain 
had  denied  our  right  to  the  southern  whale  fishery, 
and  to  navigate  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  but  now  she 
had  ratified  those  claims.  In  the  convention,  the 
wisdom  and  energy  of  ministers  had  vindicated  the 
honour  of  the  British  fiag,  preserved  the  rights  of 
private  citizens,  and  established  the  glory  of  the 

*  See  page  1 22 .  of  this  volume. 
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of  the  late 
armament. 


British  name  over  all  the  world,  without  shedding 
^  drop  of  blood.     On  these  grounds  the  majority 
in  both  houses  approved  of  the  terms  of  the  adjust- 
ment.    The  liquidation  of  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  late  armament,  the  minister  proposed  to  se- 
parate from  the  general  financial  arrangements  for 
the  season ;  and  to  pay  off  in  four  years  the  incum- 
brances now  incurred,  by  a  distinct  plan  of  finance. 
The  first  resource  was  the  balance  of  the  public 
money,  which  had  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the 
bank  of  England  from  unclaimed  dividends.  **     The 
bank  was  agent  for  the  public  ;  received  an  ade- 
quate allowance  for  its  services,  and  was  therefore 
not  entitled  to  retain  a  balance  greater  than  the 
Unclaimed  probablc  demand.     Since  public  creditors  forbore 
dividends,    punctually  demanding  their  interest,  not  the  bank, 
who  were  agents  for  the  payment  of  that  interest, 
but  the  nation,  their  employers,  should  profit  by  that 
forbearance.     The  balance  had  been  gradually  in- 
creasing from  the  year  1727>  and  now  amounted  to 
660,000/.     Of  this  sum  the  minister  moved  that 
500,000/.  should  be  applied  to  the  public  service, 
and  that  the  creditors  should  have  securities  in  the 
consolidated  fund  for  payment,  whenever  the  de- 
mand should  be  made.     In  addition  to  this  sum, 
he  proposed  temporary  duties  upon  sugar,  British 
spirits,  brandy,  rum,  malt,  assessed  taxes,  and  bills 
of  exchange.     Mr.  Fox,  and  some  other  members, 
objected  to  the  minister's  proposition  as  unjust  to 
public  creditors,  and  also  unfair  to  the  bank.     But 
it  appearing  to  the  majority  of  both  houses  that  the 
creditors  possessed  the  same  security  of  prompt  pay- 
ment as  before,  and  that  no  injur}'  could  accrue  to 
an  agent  from  his  employer  withholding  money 
which  was  not  necessary  to  the  transactions  whicn 
he  was  appointed  to  manage  :  notwithstanding  va- 
rious petitions  from  the  bank,  deprecating  the  ap- 

•»  Many  of  the  public  creditors  had  omitted  to  demand  their  dividends  when 
due ;  the  money,  therefore,  issued  for  their  payment,  was  used  by  the  bank 
until  the  proprietors  should  demand  the  payment. 
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plication^  a  bill  agreeable  to  the  minister's  project  chap. 
was  passed  into  a  law.  -j^^^v 

The  contest  with  Spain  being  thus  concluded,  ^^90. 
another  very  important  subgect  of  foreign  politics  BriJ^n'^f 
occupied  the  attention  of  parliament.  At  tlie  con-  repressing 
gress  of  Reichenbach,  the  defensive  alliance  had  iL^n*^^*" 
proposed  to  Russia  to  accede  to  the  peace  which  Kussia. 
Austria  was  concluding,  and  that  au  conquests 
should  be  restored;  but  Catharine  constantly 
replied,  that  she  would  admit  of  no  interference 
between  her  and  the  Turks.  Deprived,  however, 
of  the  assistance  of  Austria,  in  the  strength  and 
determination  of  the  allies  she  saw  the  impractica- 
bility of  subjugating  Turkey  for  the  present,  and 
now  offered  to  restore  all  her  acquisitions  by  the 
war,  except  the  town  and  dependencies  of  Oczakow. 
This  possession,  she  conceived,  would  on  the  one 
hand  secure  her  dominions  against  the  irruptions  of 
the  Tartars,  and  on  the  other  command  an  entrance 
into  Turkey,  whenever  circumstances  should  prove 
more  favourable  to  the  execution  of  her  ambitious 
designs.  The  allied  powers  perfectly  comprehend* 
ed  the  objects  of  Catharine,  and  deemed  them  in- 
compatible  with  that  tranquillity  which  it  was  the 
purpose  of  the  confederacy  to  insure.  There  was, 
besides,  an  unfriendly  disposition  long  manifested 
by  Russia  towards  Great  Britain.  During  our 
difficulties,  she  had  headed  a  confederation  for  the 
express  purpose  of  reducing  the  naval  power  of 
this  country.  When  the  commercial  treaty  between 
England  and  Russia  was  expired,  Catharine  not 
only  declined  renewal,  but  obliged  our  merchants 
to  pay  in  duties  twenty-five  per  cent  more  than  she 
exacted  from  other  countries,  though  they  gave 
half  a  year's  credit  for  their  exports,  and  were 
always  a  whole  year  in  advance  for  their  imports. 
At  the  same  time  she  concluded  commercial  treaties 
with  France  *"  and  Spain,  on  terms  that  were  advan- 

*  See  State  Papers,  and  Segur's  history  of  Frederic  William. 
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CHAP,  tageous  to  both  these  countries.     Such  indications 
^XLvi.     Qf  enmity  to  this  country,  joined  to  her  ambitious 
1791.      projects,  strongly  impelled  the  British  government 
to  prevent  the   encroachments  of  the   empress's 
court.     Britain  and  her  allies  still  adhered  to  their 
purpose,  of  inducing  or  compelling  Catharine  to 
restore  the  conquest,     finding  pacific  negociations 
unavailing,  -the  defensive  alliance  projected  more 
■uhmitted    effectual  interference.     Having  concerted  forcible 
mentT^     mediation  for  the  security  of  Europe,  his  majesty, 
on  the  24th  of  March,   sent  a  message  to  both 
houses,  stating  his  unsuccessful  efforts  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  peace,  and  that  from  the  progress  of 
the  war,  consequences  so  important  might  arise,  as 
to  render  it  necessary  for  this  country  to  be  pre- 
Mr.  Fox      Paired  to  meet  them  by  an  augmentation  of  our  naval 
opposes       force.     The  message  coming  under  consideration 
wISriIIL.  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Fox  opposed  hostile  interference 
on  the  following  grounds :  all  wars  were  to  Bri- 
tain unwise,  as  well  as  unjust,  that  did  not  originate 
in  self-defence.     Too  much  latitude  was  given  to 
the  construction  of  defensive  alliances,  and  treaties 
comprehended    under   that    denomination   had  at 
present  a  very  offensive  tendency.    By  including  in 
the  objects  or  defensive  resistance  not  only  actual, 
and  even  probable,  but  possible  injury,  the  pro- 
fessed defenders  of  Europe  proposed  to  carry  on 
war  wherever  they  thought  it  expedient  to  any  of 
the  confederates.     We  had  received  no  injury  from 
Russia  that  could  justify  hostilities :  her  demands 
upon  Turkey  could  not  so  materially  affect  Great 
Britain  as  to  render  a  bloody  and  expensive  war 
prudent  to  prevent  their  attainment :  expediency 
as   well    as    justice,   forbade  war  with   a  power 
which  neither  directly  attacked  Britain,  nor  pur- 
sued  any  other  object  by  which  she  could  be  en- 
dangered: the  present  plan   of  ministers   tended 
merely  to  second  the  ambitious  policy  of  Prussia,  in 
whose  intrigues  and  projects  we  were  lately  become 

too 
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too  much  involved :  Was  the  protection  of  a  bar-  chap. 
ren  district  in  the  barbarous  recesses  of  Tartaty,  a    ^^^^' 
reason  for  exposing  Great  Britain  to  the  evils  of     nai- 
war  ?  Was  our  trade  with  Russia,  which .  employed 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  trained  in  that  hard- 
ening service  thousands  of  seamen,  afforded  mate-** 
terials  for  our  manufactures  to  the  amount  of  two 
millions  sterling,  received  our  manufactured  goods 
of  more  than  a  million,  and  yielded  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  to  our  revenue,  to  be  all  foregone 
for  the  sake  of  a  Turkish  fortress  ?  Even  were  Rus- 
sia to  succeed  in  conquering  Turkey,  instead  of  be-* 
coming   more  formidable  to  her  neighbours,  she 
would  become  weaker,  and  spread  over  a  more  ex- 
tensive surface.     Could  wisdom  and  policy  justify 
Britain  in  going  to  war,  for  preserving  an  empire 
inhabited  by  a  barbarous  and  savage  race,  habitually 
connected  with  our  rival ;  a  race  that  for  the  sake 
of  religion,  humanity,  civilization,  and  commerce, 
ought  to  be  exterminated  from  the  continent  of 
Europe.  * 

Ministers  argued  that  the  aggrandizement  of  Argumenta 
Russia,  and  the  depression  of  Turkey,  would  in-  on  the  im" 
jure  both  our  commercial  and  political  interests,  g*^**®^ 
While  Russia  was  confined  to  the  Baltic,  her  naval 
exertions  would  be  inconsiderable;  butif  Jier  fleet 
were  suffered  to  range  through  the  Mediterranean, 
she  would  become  a  great  maritime  power,  and  a 
formidable  rival.  The  possession  of  Oczakow  would 
facilitate  not  only  the  acquisition  of  Constantinople^ 
but  of  Alexandria,  and  all  lower  Egypt.  The 
object  of  Britain  in  opposing  Russia  was  conform- 
able to  her  general  policy  in  continental  inter- 
ference. Britain  had  herself  no  ambitious  end  to 
pursue ;  we  had  nothing  to  gain ;  we  wished  only  to 
remain  as  we  were  ;  our  alliances  could  only  have 
the  tendency  of  maintaining  the  balance  of  power, 

^  See  Parliamentary  Reports,  1791. 
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It  was  known  to  £ur(^e>  that  out  principles  were 
pacific/  Standing  on  the  high  eminence  which 
we  occupied,  w^e  exerted  our  power  only  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  It  was  a  glorious  distinction 
for  England,  that,  placed  on  a  pinnacle  of  pro- 
sperity, having  in  her  resources  and  power  such 
motives  to  ambition,  she  exerted  her  strength  not 
as  the  disturber,  but  the  protector  of  her  neigh- 
bours'^z  this  had  ever  been  her  character  and 
principle.  In  endeavouring  to  repress  Russia,  she 
pursued  the  same  line  of  conduct  which  she  had 
always  chosen. 

The  supreme  director  of  a  free  country,  and 
especially  of  Great  Britain,  is  public  opinion.  The 
forcible  eloquence  of  Mr.  Fox,  coinciding  with  the 
immediate  interests  of  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers, impressed  those  bodies  of  men  very  power- 
fully. Their  sentiments  were  rapidly  and  widely- 
diffused  through  the  nation,  and  rendered  the  peo- 
ple in  general  inimical  to  a  Jlu$sian  war.  Ministers, 
feeling  the  due  and  constitutional  reverence  for  the 
voice  of  the  people,  sacrificed  their  own  counsels 
and  measures  tq  dictates  so  deservedly  authorita- 
tive. Although  Britain  was  thus  prevented  from 
compelling  Russia  to  restore  the  key  of  Turkey, 
yet  it  was  the  energy  of  the  defensive  allismce 
which  induced  Catharine  to  relinquish  all  the  other 
acquisitions  of  the  war. 

The  circumstances  of  one  of  our  provinces  called 
on  parliament  to  frame  a  new  constitutional  code, 
that  required  discussions  at  all  times  important,  but 
peculiarly  momentous  when  they  were  combined 
with  the  questions  which  from  the  French  revolu- 
tion agitated  the  public  mind.  After  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Canada,  a  proclamation,  as  we  have  ^seen, 
had  been  issued  by  his  majesty,  promising  that  mea- 


'  See  speeches  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Grenville. 
'  Speech  of  Mr.  Grenville. 
«  See  Vol.  I. 
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sures  should  be  adopted  for  extending  to  that  coun-  c  h  a  p. 
try  the  benefit  of  the  British  constitution.   .  Encou-    ^^^^' 
raged  by  this  assurance,  many  British  subjects  liad      1791. 
settled  in  the  new  province ;  and  in  consequence 
of  the  American  revolution,  great  numbers  of  roy- 
alists had  emigrated  into  a  country  so  near  to  their 
own,  and  which  contained  inhabitants  of  congenial 
principles  and  sentiments ;  these  readily  coalesced 
with  the  British  settlers,  and  joined  them  in  fre- 
quent applications  to  remind  government  of  the 
royal  promise.     The  native  Canadians  readily  ad- 
mitted the  excellence  of  the  British  constitution  ^ 
but  deprecated  its  unqualified  extension  to  them- 
selves, as  tending  to  interfere  with  privileges  which 
they  had  inherited  from  their  ancestors.    The  Cana^ 
dian  noblesse,  especially,  enjoyed  many  feudal  rights 
and  immunities,  which  they  feared  the  introduction 
of  a  new  form  of  government  might  infringe  or 
abolish.     The  minister,  considering  the  diversity 
of  character,  sentiment,  customs,   and  privileges, 
between  the  French  Canadians  on  the  one  hand, 
the  British  and  Anglo-American  colonists  on  the 
other,  proposed  a  separate  legislature  to  each,  that 
might  be  best  suited  to  their  respective  interests, 
and  social  situation.     With  this  view  he  purposed 
to  divide  Canada  into  two  distinct  provinces.  Upper 
and  Lower ;  and  introduced  a  bill  for  this  arrange-^ 
ment,  and  for  the  establishment  of  distinct  legis- 
latures.    The  division  was  to  separate  the  parts 
which  were  chiefly  inhabited  by  French  Canadians, 
from  recent  settlers.     For  each  of  the  provinces^ 
a  legislative  council  was  to  be  hereditary,  or  for 
life,  at  the  option  of  the  king ;  and  a  provincial 
assembly  was  to  be  chosen  by  freeholders  possessing 
lands  worth  forty  shillings  of  yearly  rent,  or  renters 
of  houses  paying  ten  pounds  in  six  months.     The 
provincial  parliament  was  to  be  septennial^  to  afi* 
semble  at  least  once  in  year :  the  governor,  repre- 
senting the  sovereign,  might  refuse  his  sanction  to 
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any  proposed  law,  until  the  final  determination  of 
Britain  were  known.  The  British  government  re- 
nounced the  right  of  taxation,  and  though  it 
asserted  the  right  of  regulating  external  commerce, 
yet  left  the  imposts  to  the  provincial  legislatures. 
All  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  whole  province  of 
Canada  at  present  in  force,  were  to  remain  valid 
until  they  should  be  altered  by  the  new  legislature. 
The  bill  passed  through  both  houses  without  any 
material  alerations*  But  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons  its  discussion  gave  rise  to  a  debate  concerning 
the  French  revolution,  between  Messrs.  Burke  and 
Fox,  who  respectively  delivered  their  principles, 
sentiments,  and  doctrines  on  this  momentous  sub- 
ject, more  clearly,  specifically,  and  categorically, 
than  in  the  disquisition  of  the  former  year.  In 
considering  the  constitution  which  the  legislature 
was  preparing  for  Canada,  Mr.  Fox  proposed  to 
confer  as  much  freedom  as  was  possibly  consistent 
with  the  ends  of  political  establishments,  instead  of 
mere  suitableness  to  any  existing  form.  The  scheme 
for  the  government  of  Canada  adhered,  he  con- 
ceived, too  closely  to  the  British  constitution,  which, 
though  the  most  perfectly  adapted  to  the  character, 
habit,  and  circumstances  of  Britons,  was  not  the 
best  that  possibly  could  be  framed  for  any  case. 
The  United  States  in  North  America  would  have 
afibrded  a  better  model,  more  fitted  both  to  the 
character  and  social  situation  of  the  Canadians, 
than  the  model  which  had  been  followed.  Here- 
ditary distinctions,  possessions,  and  powers,  ought 
not  to  be  abolished  where  they  had  been  long 
established ;  and  were  interwoven  with  the  manners 
and  sentiments  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  laws  **  j 

^  These  were  nearly  the  words  of  Mr.  Fox,  at  least  this  was  certainly  the 
substance,  as  appears  after  a  careful  comparison  of  the  several  reports  of  par- 
liamentary debates.  Yet  he  was  misrepresented  as  having  declared  himself, 
without  qualification,  tlie  enemy  of  hereditary  rank  and  distinction.  Far  was 
lie  from  asserting  that  an  order  of  nobility  was  useless  in  any  circumstances ; 
be  merely  declared  bis  opinion,  that  iu  its  pr^se^t  state  it  did  not  suit  Canadfi. 

but 
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but  it  was  unwise  to  create  them  in  countries  not  chap. 
fit  for  their    establishment.      There   was  not  in     ^^^^' 
Canada  either  property  or  respectability  sufficient      1791. 
to   support  an  hereditary  nobility.      Mr.  Pitt,  in 
defending  his  own  plan,    confined  himself  to  its 
adaptation  to  the  proposed  ends,  and  without  enter- 
ing into  abstract  speculations  upon  government, 
contended  that  a  polity  formed  for  any  part  of  the 
British  dominions,  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
modelled  according  to  the  British  constitution;  that 
such  being  his  object,    he  conceived  it   effected 
by  the  present  system  for  the  government  of  Canada. 
In  the  reciprocation  of  debate,  Mr.  Fox  still  repro-  m*;-  Fox 
bated  the  council  of  nobles ;    said  he  could  not  l^«ftioM '^ 
account  for  the  zeal  in  its  favour,  unless  by  the  the  French 
supposition  that  an  opportunity  was  eagerly  em-/*^*^"**°°* 
braced  of  reviving  in  Canada,  formerly  a  French 
colony^  those  titles  and  honours,  the  extinction  of 
which  some  gentlemen  so  much  deplored,  and  of 
awakening  in  the  West  that  spirit  of  chivalry  which 
had  so  completely  fallen  into  disgrace  in  a  neigh- 
bouring  country.    Mr.  Burke,  by  these  expressions,  Mr.  Burke 
conceived  that  his  opinions,  and  indeed  his  writings  J^aT^t  a,at 
on  the  French  revolution  were  attacked ;  he  also  event,  and 
heard  doctrines  advanced  which  he  deemed  repug-  ^Lu^t^ 
%ant  to  the  British  constitution ;  to  controvert  such  ^on. 
opinions  he  drew  a  contrast  between  that  admira- 
ble system,  and  the  new  order  of  things  in  France. 
The  Canada  bill  (he  said)  called  forth  principles 
analogous  to  those  which  had  produced  the  French 
revolution.     There  was  a  faction  in  this  country 
inimical  to  our  constitution  of  church  and  state. 
It  became  parliament  to  watch  the  conduct  of  in- 
dividuals  or  societies,  which  were  evidently  disposed 
to    encourage    innovations.     Mr.  Fox,  conceiving  Mr.  Fox 
that  Mr.  Burke  intended  to  implicate  him  in  thfe  ^*^^"*^*5* 
censure   passed  on  the  admirers   of  the   French  bounds  of 
revolution,    replied  to  his  animadversions.      Mr.  ^^*^p"**^ 
Burke's  object  appeared  to  be  (Mr.  Fox  said)  to 
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stigmatize  those  who  thought  differently  from  him- 
self on  the  French  revolution,  and  who  had  expres- 
sed their  opinions  in  pariiament ;  and  to  represent 
them  as  the  supporters  of  republican  tenets.  To 
vindicate  himself  from  this  charge,  he  distinctly 
and  explicitly  declared  his  own  sentiments.  The 
praise  that  he  had  bestowed^  was  given  to  the 
French  revolution,  which  had  abolished  the  old 
arbitrary  government ;  and  not  to  the  system  which 
was  substituted  in  its  stead*  As  a  subverter  of  a 
tyranny  that  had  enthralled  twenty-five  millions  of 
people,  he  still  would  maintain  that  it  was  one  of 
the  most  glorious  events  in  the  whole  history  of 
mankind.  The  new  polity  remained  to  be  improved 
by  experience,  and  accommodated  to  circumstances. 
The  excellence  of  forms  of  government  was  rela- 
tive, and  depended  on  the  situation,  sentiments, 
and  habits  of  the  people ' :  the  British  constitution 
he  thought  the  best  and  fittest  for  this  country,  and 
would  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  oppose  repub- 
licanism among  Britons;  but  it  was  contrary  to 
sound  logic  to  infer,  that  because  British  liberty 
was  most  effectually  secured  by  a  government  of 
three  estates,  therefore  such  an  arrangement  must  be 
the  fittest  for  France.  He  considered  the  late  great 
change  as  the  precursor  of  freedom  and  happinqfi 
to  twenty-five  millions,  and  therefore  rejoiced  at 
its  success.  From  Mr.  Burke  himself  he  derived 
those  principles,  and  imbibed  those  sentiments, 
which  Mr.  Burke  now  censured :  he  quoted  various 
passages  from  the  speeches  and  writings  of  that 
eloquent  and  philosophical  senator,  and  referred  to 
measures  which  he  had  either  proposed  or  promoted, 
and  comparing  them  with  the  sentiments  now  or 
recently  delivered,  endeavoured  to  fix  on  him  a 
charge  of  inconsistency.  Mr.  Burke  complained 
of  this  allegation,  and  declared  it  to  be  unfounded : 

'  These  observations  are  conformable  to  Aristotle,  as  the  English  reader  will 
see  in  his  Politics,  translated  by  Dx.  Gillies,  book  fv. 

his 
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his  opinions  on  govemihettt,  he  said,  had  be^n  the  chap. 
same   during  all  his  political  life*     His  conduct    ^^^^* 
would  evince  the  truth  of  his  assertions :  his  friend-      1791. 
ship  with  Mr.  Fox  was  now  at  an  end;  deep  must  Rupture 
be  his  impression  of  truths  which  caused  such  a  ^^ 
sacrifice  to  the  safety  of  his  country  j  he  gaVe  up  friends, 
private  friendship  and  party  support,  and  separated  J^^|^. 
from  those  he  esteemed  most  highly.    His  country,  miion, 
he  trusted,    would  measure  the  sirtcerity  of  his 
avowals,  and  the  importance  of  his  warnings,  by 
the  price  which  they  had  cost  himself.     He  Was 
far  from  imputing  to  Mr.  Fox  a  wish  for  the  practi- 
cal adoption  in  this  country  of  the  revolutionary 
doctrines ;  but  thinking  and  feeling  as  Mr.  Fox 
and  he  now  did,  their  intercourse  must  terminate. 
With  great  emotion,  Mr.  Fox  deprecated  the  re- 
nunciation 6f  Mr.  Burke's  friendship  ;  and  tears  for 
several  minutes  interrupted  his  utterance.  *'    When 
the  first  ebullitions  of  sensibility  had  subsided,  he 
expressed  the  highest  esteem,  aflfection,  and  grskti- 
tude  for  Mr.  Burke,   whom,  notwithstanding  his 
harshness,  he  miiist  still  coi^tiriue  to  loVe.     Proceed- 
ing for  some  time  in  a  strain  of  plaintive  tenderness, 
he  gradually   recovered   his  usual  firmness,    and 
afterwards  contracted  no  small  degree  of  severity, 
when  having  vindicated  the  resistance  of  Fiance, 
on  Whig  principles,  he  renewed  his  charge  of  in- 
consistency against  Mr.  Burke,  for  deviating  from 
those  principles.     This  repetition  of  the  charge  of 
inconsistency  prevented  the  impression  which  the 
affectionate  and  respectful  language  and  behaviour, 
and  the  conciliatory  apologies,  might  have  probably 
made :  the  breach  was  irreparable  ;  and  from  this 
time  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Burke  never  resumed  theii^ 
former  friendship.   In  this  discussion,  the  impartial 
examiner  cannot  find  a  single  sentence,   or  even 
phrase,  of  Mr.  Fox,  which  was  not  highly  favourable 

^  This  account  is  chiefly  compressed  from  parliamentary  debates,  and  partly 
takeii  from  a  gentleman  who  was  present. 

to 
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CHAP,  to  the  British  constitution ;  so  that  the  political 
^^^^-     difference  between   these   illustrious  men,    arose 
1791.      entirely  from   their  opposite  apprehensions  con- 
cerning the  French  revolution,  which  hitherto  was 
to    a   British   senator   a  question   of   speculative 
reasoning,   and  not  of  practical  contention;  but 
Burke    had    already  conceived   such   an    abhor- 
rence of  the  Gallic  system,  that  he  could  not  bear 
^y  expression  of  approbation  respecting  a  change 
which  he  deemed  destructive  to  the  best  interests 
of  society. 
Question     .  With  colonial  policy,  parliament  this  year  con- 
p^^eS"  sidered  also  important  questions  of  domestic  law. 
by  the        One  of  these  arose  from  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings  : 
b^X    it  was  doubted  whether  an  impeachment  brought 
lords  abate  by  the  commous  of  England  abated  by  the  dissolu- 
dJ^iution  tion  of  parliament.     Several  members  of  high  note 
ofpariia.     in  the  profcssiou  of  the  law,  and  among  the  rest 
'"*"*'         Sir  Jonn    Scott,    the   solicitor-general,    were    of 
opinion,  that  the  renewal  of  the  impeachment  was 
neither  justified  by  law,  precedent,  nor  equity.    It 
^^ecedents  ^^g  ^  qucstiou,  they  said,  concerning  which  there 
men" for    was  uo  statu'tc  ;  wc  must  therefore  be  governed  by 
and  against.  ^]^q  j^^  of  parliament,  that  is,  by  the  orders  of  tl^e 

lords,  and  by  usage.  The  lords  in  I678,  had 
affirmed,  that  dissolution  did  not  preclude  the  re- 
newal of  an  impeachment ;  but  that  order  was  not 
sanctioned  by  former  practice.  They  had  suffered 
the  impeachment  of  Lords  Danby  and  StaflTord  to 
proceed  from  the  stage  in  which  they  had  been  left 
py  the  old  parliament ;  but  at  that  time  the  nation 
was  in  a  ferment  about  the  Popish  plot ;  detested 
Stafford  as  a  catholic,  and  execrated  Danby  as  the 
supposed  promoter  of  arbitrary  power  and  a  con- 
nection between  the  king  and  Louis  XIV.  Both 
peers  and  commons  were  seized  with  the  same  en- 
thusiasm against  popery  and  France,  and  under  its 
influence  continued  the  impeachment,  contrary  to 
law  and. usage.     From  these  cases,  therefore,  which 

were 
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ff  r    ■      circumstanced,  no  precedent  could  chap. 
1 685  Lord  Danby  was  by  the  house     ^^^^' 
from    the  impeachment,  which  in      1791. 
diro^wjjth  1  he  precedent  of  1678.     Lords  Salis- 

tefflP  mr  terborough    being  accused   of  high 

wcri&ct :  led  a  dissolution,  and  in  1690  were 

privatt  :-  11  the  same  grounds  the  Lords  Somers 

Jrom  ::>  ,   Sir  Adam  Blair,  and   others,  were 

he  r^  i'o   support  their  position,   they   also 

a\v-  veral    analogies,    and    concluded  with 

li'om  equity;  by  continuation  of  an  im- 
the  accusers   might  be  changed,  and 
a  few  of  the  judges.     If  a  trial  is  to  last 
:ie  parliament,  may  it  not  be  prolonged 
idefinite  term,    or   even    during  life?   a 
justice  should  be  free  from  bias  and  pre- 
but  how  could  this  be   the  case  with   a 
.  in  which  there  were  so  many  new  judges  ; 
me  of  them  even  accusers  from  the  lower 
?     The  supporters   of  continued    impeach- 
reasoned  in  the  following  manner.     If  the 
d  precedents   existed,    they    would   be  ex- 
ely  prejudicial,    because   they  would   enable    ' 
sovereign   to  save    a  favourite  servant,    and 
lefeat  the  purposes  of  national  justice  ;    and 
would  become  the  legislature  speedily  to  remedy 
3h  an  evil,  by  a  law  enacted  for  the  purpose, 
uis   remedy,    however,    could    only  be   applied 
>  future  cases,  without  including  present  or  past ; 
mt  such  a  series  of  usages  does  not  exist.  *     There 
is  no  evidence  of  parliamentary  practice  to  justify 
the  cessation  of  a  trial  before   the  truth  or  false- 
hood ,of  the   charges  be  ascertained.     Parliamen- 
tary records  demonstrate   that  in   ancient    times 
impeachments   were    continued  after   dissolution. 
But  without  searching  into  remote    monuments^' 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  in  1673,   when  there 

*  See  Speeches  of  Mr,  Pitt  and  of  Mr.  Fox. 

was 
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CHAP,  was  no  ferment  either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other, 
^^^^  the  house  of  lords  declared  their  writs  of  error, 
1791.  petitions  of  appeal,  and  other  judicial  proceedings, 
should  be  narrowed  as  to  the  portion  of  time  which 
they  were  to  occupy  during  a  session,  but  should 
extend  from  parliament  to  parliament,  if  they 
were  not  decided.  The  reason  of  this  order 
evidently  was,  that  on  the  one  hand  judicial  pro- 
ceedings might  not  employ  any  part  of  the  time 
which  was  required  by  legislative,  on  the  other, 
that  the  objects  either  of  civil  or  criminal  justice 
might  not  be  defeated  by  discontinuance  of  process. 
The  precedents,  it  was  contended,  did  not  apply : 
and  in  the  various  cases  alleged,  the  proceedings 
had  been  discontinued  by  a  general  pardon,  admis- 
sion to  bail,  or  some  other  cause,  and  not  from  the 
dissolution  of  parliament.  These  positions  their 
supporters  endeavoured  to  evince  by  a  consider- 
ation of  the  very  cases  that  were  quoted  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  opposite  doctrine.  They  further 
argued,  that  decisions  of  courts  of  law,  and  the 
authority  of  judges,  with  few  exceptions,  sanctioned 
the  same  opinion  ;  and  cited  cases  to  prove  their 
position  :  the  general  analogy  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings illustrated  the  conformity  of  their  conception 
of  the  law  of  parliament  with  the  established  modes 
of  process  beiore  subordinate  tribunals :  the  com- 
mons are  the  public  prosecutors,  and  in  this 
respect  analogous  to  the  attorney  or  solicitor-ge- 
neral in  ordinary  cases  of  criminal  prosecutions. 
The  removal  of  an  attorney-general  does  not  quash 
an  information  or  indictment  j  and  the  process  is 
carried  on  by  his  successor.  The  public  prose- 
cutors before  the  house  of  peers,  are  the  successive 
houses  of  commons,  as  before  the  inferior  courts, 
they  are  the  successive  attornies  general.  The 
house  of  peers  are  the  judges  in  causes  carried  on 
at  the  instance  of  the  house  of  commons ;  the  peers 

may 
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may  be  not  all  the  same  in  successive  parliaments,  c  «  a  p. 
as  the  judges  of  the  inferioi*  courts  may  be  changed     ^^^^- 
while  the  trial  is  pending.    Equity  and  expediency      n^j: 
coincide   with  analogy ;  impeachments  are  calcu- 
lated for  bringing  to  condign  punishment  criminals 
too  exalted  for  the  inferior  courts ;  criminals,  who 
to  secure  themselves  or  their  friends  from  all  re- 
sponsibility as  ministers  of  the  crown,  might  advise 
a  dissolution,  as  often  as  it  should  be  required  for 
their    safety.      Hence  parliament    would  be   no 
longer  able  to  controul  either  the  civil  or  judicial 
administration  of  the  kingdom.     The  cabinet  and 
courts   of  law  would   remain   equally   without   a 
check ;  it  is  therefore  clear  from  the   weight  of 
precedents,  the  authority  of  the  greatest  luminaries 
of  the  law,  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  the 
analogy  of  public  trials,   the  immutable  rules   of 
equal  justice,  and  the  dictates  of  expediency  and 
common  sense,  that  impeachments  continue  not-  petermina- 
withstanding  the  dissolution  of  parliament.      On  houw^^rt 
these  grounds  a  great  majority  in  both  houses  voted  impeiih. 
that  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings  was  still  "^^^^y^j 
depending.  dissolution. 

An-  enquiry  concerning  the  judicial  power  of  Liberty  of 
parliament  was  soon  followed  by  a  discussion  of  *«P««- 
the  powers  of  juries.  One  of  the  chief  engines  of 
that  moral  and  political  knowledge,  of  those  sen- 
timents and  privileges  of  rational  and  beneficial 
liberty  which  prevail  in  Britain,  is  a  FREE  PRESS. 
By  this  vehicle  a  writer  may  copamunicate  to  the 
public  his  observations,  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and 
according  to  his  talents,  learning,  and  dispositions, 
may  inform  and  instruct  mankind ;  and  thus  the 
pi?ess  bestows  all  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  which 
cannot  be  imparted  by  oral  delivery.  But  as  all 
persons  who  address  the  public  through  this  vehicle 
are  not  both  capable  and  disposed  to  inform  and 
instruct  society,  an  instrument  of  general  good  is 

VOL.  IV.  Y  fre- 
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CHAP,  frequently  productive  of  considerable^  though  par' 
^^^^-  tial  evil*  The  liberty  of  the  press  has  often  per- 
i7>i*  mitted  seditious,  treasonable,  immoral,  and  bias* 
piiemous  libels ;  and  generated  mischiefs  that  were 
followed  by  very  pernicious  consequences.  For  a 
considerable  time  after  the  invention  of  printing, 
government  possessed  the  means  of  preventing 
noxious  publications,  as  the  press  was  liable  to  the 
inspection  of  a  licenser  ;  but  the  preventive  was 
much  worse  than  the  evil ;  and  the  subjection  of 
writings  to  a  previous  examination,  being  found 
totally  incompatible  with  the  purposes  of  beneficial 
freedom,  ceased  soon  after  the  revolution.  Pre- 
cluded by  the  law  from  preventing  the  publication 
of  hurtful  works,  certain  judges  endeavoured  to 
deter  writers  by  increasing  the  punishment:  to 
avoid  one  extreme  running  into  its  opposite,  they 
attempted  to  attach  criminality  to  productions, 
that  before  would  have  been  reckoned  innocent ; 
and  to  supply  the  supposed  deficiency  of  preventive 
justice,  they  tried  to  enlarge  the  precincts  of  penal 
law.  They  also  endeavoured  to  change  the  judicial 
rules  established  by  the  constitution.  For  a  series 
of  years  it  had  been  maintained  by  very  high  legal 
authority,  as  we  have  already  seen  "",  that  the  truth 
of  an  allegation  could  not  be  pleaded  in  bar  of 
an  indictment  for  a  libel,  and  also  that  in  cases  of 
libel  juries  were  to  investigate  the  fact  only ;  to 
return  a  verdict  relative  to  the  proof  of  the  allega- 
tions, but  to  leave  the  criminality  to  the  judge ; 
and  though  these  doctrines  had  been  questioned  by 
very  high  legal  authority"/  yet  they  were  most 
frequently  followed  in  recent  practice.  Various 
cases  occurred  in  which  guilt  had  been  found  .on 
grounds,  ths^t  in  the  popular  estimation  were.inade^ 
quate,  or  pupishment  had  far  exceeded  the  crimi* 
nality  that  was  evinced.  Mr.  Fox  having  adopted 
the  samet^entiments  respecting  some  late  decisions* 

"*  Sm  toI.  ti.  dwp.  ix.  •  Ibid, 
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ftnd  disapproving  of  the  interposition  of  crown  chap. 
lawyers,  introduced  a  bill  declaring  the  power  of   ^^^^' 
the  juries  to  decide  upon  the  law  as  well  as  the      1791. 
fact  in  trials  of  libels.  Where  any  special  matter  of  ^J*^",^^ 
law  is  pleaded  (said  Mr.  Fox)  the  judge  and  not  the  aseertMning 
jury  is  to  decide ;  but  where  a  general  issue  is  joined,  JSriniTth* 
and  the  law  is  so  implicated  with  the  fact  that  they  uw  of 
cannot  be  separated,  the  jury  must,  as  in  all  other  ^ai  ibr*^ 
criminal  processes,  bring  in  a  general  verdict  of  purpose, 
guilty  or  not  guilty.  The  decision  of  this  important  ^^^^ 
question  greatly  depended  on  the  import  of  the  againtt. 
word  meanmg,  used  in  all  indictments  for  libels. 
The  different  senses  annexed  to  this  term  Mr«  Fox, 
explained  and  marked  with  discriminating  preci- 
sion.    The  term  to  mean  might,  he  observed,  be 
understood   to  imply  a  proposition  according  to 
strict  grammatical  and  logical  construction^  or  to 
express  the  moral  intention  of  a  writer  or  speaker. 
In  the  former  sense  it  had  been  received  for  many 
years  by  judges  and  crown  lawyers ;  in  the  latter  it 
ought  to  be  interpreted  by  a  candid  and  impartial 
English  jury,  who  were  to  investigate  the  intention 
of  the  accused,  as  a  part  of  the  fact  to  be  proved 
or  disproved.     It  is  the  intention  that  must  consti- 
tute guilt,  if  any  guilt  existed.     The  bill  was  op- 
posed as  an  innovation  on  the  laws  of  the  kingdom, 
that  was  agitated   at  present  by  the   dangerous 
maxims  which  were  embroiling  our  neighbours.  In 
such  circumstances  we  ought  to  avoid  novelties, 
civil  and  political.     The  present  process  had  been 
the  practice  for  a  long  course  of  years,  without 
producing    any  oppression    to  the   subject;    the 
judges  were  independent  of  the  crown,  and  could 
have  no    motive  to  unfair  and  partial  decisions. 
This  bill  was  not  debated  as  a  party  question,  but 
as  a  subject  of  existing  law,  justice,  and  consti- 
tutional right     Mr.  Pitt  was  no  less  vigorous  in 
its  support  than  Mr.  Fox,  or  Mr.  Erskine.     In  the^ 
house  of  Lords,  lord  GrenvUle  supported  the  motion 
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wkh  no  less  zeal  than  Lord  Loughborough,  and 
Lord  Camden  took  the  lead  in  promoting  its  suc- 
cess. After  passing  the  commons  by  a  great  ma- 
jority, it  was  rejected  by  the  peers ;  but  the  fol- 
lowing session,  being  again  proposed,  it  passed 
into  a  law. 

Mr.  Fox  also  proposed  a  law  for  depriving  the 
attorney  general  in  right  of  the  crown,  and  every 
other  person  in  his  own  right,  of  a  power  to  disturb 
the  possessor  of  a  franchise  in  a  corporation,  after 
having  quietly  exercised  it  for  six  years.  The  end 
of  this  proposition  was,  to  secure  the  rights  of  elec- 
tion, and  prevent  vexatious  prosecutions  for  poli- 
tical purposes  ;  the  bill  was  passed  into  a  law. 

Parliament,  endeavouring  to  remove  all  restric- 
tions upon  natural  freedom,  as  far  as  was  consistent 
with  security,  directed  its  attention  to  the  Catho- 
lics. The  English  catholics  were  now  totally 
changed,  and  no  longer  resembled  the  Romanists 
of  the  seventeenth  century ;  nor  even  those  who, 
at  a  later  period,  wished  to  exalt  a  popish  pretender 
to  the  throne.  They  were  now  quiet  and  peaceable 
subjects,  friends  to  the  present  government,  and 
favourable  to  our  constitution  of  church  and  state, 
which  was  so  mild  and  tolerant  to  every  religious 
sect  that  worshipped  God  according  to  their  own 
conscience,  without  disturbing  the  public  tranquil- 
lity. Many  of  the  Catholics,  as  they  mingled  with 
protestants,  imbibed  a  great  share  of  their  mild- 
ness  and  moderation;  and,  without  relinquishing 
the  sensible  rituals,  prescribed  observances,  or  the 
metaphysical  theology  of  the  popish  church,  were 
really  protestants  in  their  moral  and  political  prin- 
ciples  and  conduct.  A  considerable  body  of  them 
had  recently  protested  in  express  terms  against 
doctrines  imputed  for  near  three  centuries  to 
papists.  They  denied  the  authority  of  the  pope  in 
temporal  concerns,  his  right  to  exconmiunicate 
princes,  and  to  absolve  their  subjects  from  their 

oaths 
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oaths  of  allegiance.  They  disavowed  the  lawfulness  chap. 
of  breaking  faith  with  heretics ;  and  denied  that    ^^^^' 
any  clerical  power  could  exempt  man  from  moral      1791. 
obligations.      The  penal    laws    against    catholics 
arising  from  circumstances  and  conduct  so  totally 
different  from  the  present,  were   still  extremely 
severe.     To  render  the  law  more  suitable  to  their 
present  sentiments  and  character,  Mr.  Mitfbrd  pro-  MoUon  for 
posed  to  repeal  the  statutes  in  question,  so  far  as  to  ^^^'  '*^*^' 
exempt  from  their  penal  operations  those  who  had 
renounced  the  hurtful  doctrines  above-mentioned, 
under  the  denomination  of  the  protesting  catho- 
lic   DISSENTERS,    upou   thcsc  catholics  taking  an 
oath  conformable  to  the  protest.     The  principle  of 
the  bill  was  generally  approved  ;  and  the  bench  of 
bishops  displayed  the  most  liberal  zeal  in  its  favour. 
Dr.  Horsley  especially  exerted  his  great  abilities,  m<^fied 
ndt  only  in  promoting  its  success,  but  in  removmg  "^^^^ 
a  clause  which  was  neither  agreeable  to  its  princi-  P®^^'  ** 
pies  nor  conducive  to  its  objects.    In  the  proposed  TJtaTuw. 
oath,  the  doctrine  that  princes  excommunicated  by 
the  pope  might  be  deposed  and  murdered  by  their 
subjects,  was   declared  to  be  impious,  heretical, 
ana  damnable.     The  catholics  felt  no  reluctance 
to  express  their  own  rejection  and  disapprobation 
of  such  doctrine  ;  but  from  scruples  founded  on  a 
tender  regard  for  the  memory  of  their  progenitors, 
they  could  not  induce  themselves  to  brand  it  with 
the  terms  which  the  oath  prescribed.     To  remove 
this  objection,  he  proposed  the  oath  which  had 
been  adopted  in  1778  :  this  alteration  was  admitted, 
and  the  bill  was  passed  into  a  law. 

The  church  of  Scotland  perceiving  a  disposition  Peadon  of 
in  parliament  to  grant  relief  to  non-conformists,  %^^^ 
transmitted  from  the  general  assembly  a  petition  rapectiiig 
praying  for  the  repeal  of  the  test  act  as  far  as  it  **  ^*  ^' 
applied  to  Scotland  j  and  on  the  10th  of  May,  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot  made  a  motion  conformably  to  the 
petition.    The  supporters  of  the  motion  endea- 
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CHAP,  voured  to  prove  that  the  law,  as  it  now  stood,  wm 
^^^^■.  inconsistent  with  the  articles  of  the  union.  Scotland, 
179U     by  her  constitution,  and  by  treaty,  had  a  separate 
church,  and  a  separate  form  of  religion.     By  the 
treaty  of  union  she  was  to  have  a  free  communi- 
cation of  civil  rights  ;  but  a  test  which,  as  a  con- 
dition for  attaining  those  civil  rights,  imposed  on 
her  a  necessity  of  departing  from  her  own  esta- 
blished theology,  and  submitting  to  the  system  of 
£ngland,  either  abridged  her  religious  liberty  by 
means   of  the  civil  attainments, 'or  obstructed  the 
civil  attainments  through  the  religious  obligations. 
When  the  two  kingdoms  entered  into  a  treaty  of 
union,  being  independent  nations,  they  meant  .to 
stipulate  and  contract  on  terms  of  perfect  equality. 
Was  it  not  an  infringement  of  that  equality,  that  a 
Scotchman  entering  into  any  British  office  in  Eng- 
land should  solemnly  profess  his  attachment  to  the 
church  of  England,  which  a  scrupulous  man  might 
deem  a  dereliction  of  his  native  church  ;  while  an 
Englishman  appointed  to  an  office  in  Scotland  in- 
curred no  similar  obligation.     The  opposers  of  the 
motion  argued,  that  the  test  must  have  been  under- 
stood as  a  stipulation  at  the  time  of  the  union,  and 
had  never  been  represented  as  an  hardship  till  the 
present  time.  The  grievance  was  merely  imaginary ; 
the  test  was  not  a  dereliction   of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  but  a  pledge  of  amity  with  the  church  of 
England.     The  general  sentiment  of  members  of 
the  Scottish  church  was  affection  and  respect  for 
the  sister  establishment:    but  in  Scotland  there 
were,  as  in  England,  sectaries  of  various  denomi- 
nations, whose  sentiments  were  less  liberal.  Against 
such  sectaries  it  was  just  as  well  as  expedient,  that 
the  test  should  operate ;  otherwise  the  church  of 
England  would  incur  a  danger  from  them,  to  which 
from  the  sectaries  of  England  she  was  not  exposed. 
Since  there  was  no  test  in  Scotland,  the  proposed 
exemption  would  let  in  upon  the  church  of  Eng- 
land 
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land  dissenters  and  sectaries  of  every  denomination ;   c^H  a  p 
and  thus  break  down  the  fence  which  the  wisdom  ■  ^^^'' 
and  justice  of  parliament  had  so  often  and  so  re*      i^^i. 
centiy  confirmed.     This  petition,  in  reality,  arose 
ultimately  from  the  English  dissenters.    These  had 
operated  on  the  church  of  Scotland  by  represent- 
ing themselves  as  Presbyterian  brethren.     Many  of 
the  Scottish  clergymen,  nbt  discovering  the  total 
diversity    of  political   sentiments    that    subsisted 
between  them  and  many  of  the  English  dissenters, 
were,  from  supposed  religious  sympathy,  induced 
to  give  them  their  support.     The  majority  of  the  >•  "«j««te*. 
house  being  impressed  by  these  arguments,  voted 
against  the  proposition. 

The  slave  trade  underwent  this  year  a  much  more  fuU  dis. 
complete  discussion  than  when  it  was  formerly  agi-  STSw^ 
tated.     The  facts  on  both  sides  had  now  been  very  trade, 
thoroijghly  examined  :  there  was  fulness  of  inform- 
ation ;  so  that  the  public  and  parliament  had  the 
amplest  means  of  viewing  the  subject  in  every  light. 
Mr.  Wilberfbrce,  on  the  18th  of  April,  proposed  a  Motion  of 
bill  for  preventing  the  farther  importation  of  slaves  JSfo^'for 
into  the  British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies.    In  his  Aeaboii- 
prefatory  speech  he  considered,  as  he  had  done  two  **^' 
years  before,  first  humanity,  and  secondly  policy. 
He  traced  the  condition  of  the  Africans  from  their  Argumenb. 
native  country  to  the  West  India  plantations ;  and,  ^ 
according  to  the  information  which  he  had  coL 
lected,  in  more  copious  detail,  witli  more  nume^ 
rous  instances,  repeated  his  former  statements  of 
the  causes  of  slavery,  the  treatment  of  the  negroes 
on  their  passage,  and  their  sufferings  under  the 
planters.     On  the  ground  of  policy  he  strongly 
argued  that  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  was  ex- 
pedient for  the  West  India  planters  and  the  British 
nation.      Compelled    to    promote    multiplication 
among  the  slaves,  the  planters  would  soon  find  that 
their  present  negroes,  in  a  climate  so  congenial  to 
their  native  Africa^  would,  if  well  treated,  people 
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CHAP,  the  plantations ;  and  if  allowed  to  acquire  some 
XL VI.  lij-tie  interest  in  the  soil,  would  be  stimulated  to 
1791.  much  greater  exertiocfs.  The  loss  of  seamen  which 
Britons  sustained  in  the  negro  trade  was  immense. 
From  Liverpool,  in  one  year,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
ships,  having  on  board  twelve  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  lost  two  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fifty,  being  one-fifth.  The  commercial  profits 
were  to  be  totally  disregarded,  when  acquired  by 
such  a  violation  of  humanity,  and  at  the  expense 
of  so  many  valuable  lives  of  British  sailors. 

And  Against  The  coutinuauce  of  this  trade  was  defended  on 
the  grounds  of  justice,  policy,  and  even  humanity. 
Slavery  had  been  established  time  immemorial  in 
various  parts  of  the  earth,  especially  in  Africa  and 
the  adjacent  countries.  So  far  waa  it  from  being 
reckoned  a  crime,  that  the  Old  Testament  frequent- 
ly mentions  male  and  female  slaves  under  the  names 
of  bondsmen,  handmaids,  and  others  of  similar  im- 
port, and  never  censures  mancipation,  but  speaks  of 
all  its  offices  as  just  employments.  The  characters 
held  up  to  imitation  had  slaves  themselves,  and  en- 
deavoured to  acquire  slaves  to  others.  ^  The  habits 
and  sentiments  of  Africans  render  this  condition  by 
no  means  so  grievous  to  them  as  it  would  be  to 
people  unaccustomed  to  the  daily  contemplation  of 
slavery.  The  assertion  of  the  abolitionists,  that  the 
hope  of  acquiring  prisoners  to  be  sold  to  Europeans 
is  the  chief  cause  of  war,  is  far  from  being  generally 
true.  Wars  in  Africa,  as  well  as  wars  in  Europe, 
arise  from  pride,  resentment,  envy,  jealousy,  emula- 
tion, ambition,  and  other  passions,  besides  avarice 
alone.  As  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  interior 
country  increased,  it  was  more  clearly  comprehended 

^  Joseph)  a  patriarch  so  highly  faToured  by  God,  when  he  b<%amc  prime 
minister  to  Pharaoh,  in  consequence  of  the  foresight  conferred  on  him  by  the  di- 
vine gift,  having  laid  up  stores  of  provisions  against  the  season  of  scarcity,  pur- 
chased with  the  king's  corn  the  liberties  of  his  sul^jects ;  amd  nothing  in  tbi» 
procedure  is  blamed  by  the  sacred  historian.  It  appeared,  indeed,  perfectly 
fair  and  reasonable  to  the  subjects  of  an  African  prince. 

that 
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that  cs^tives,  though  a  consequence  of  war,  were  far  chap. 
from  being  its  most  frequent  objects.  The  pur-  ^^^}' 
chaser  of  slaves  taken  in  war  preserves  the  lives  of  1791. 
captives  that  would  be  otherwise  butche]:ed.  Their 
ferocious  conquerors  would  give  way  to  the  savage 
gratification  of  rage  and  cruelty,  if  the  thirst  of 
blood  were  not  changed  into  the  thirst  of  gain.  The 
extreme  indolence  of  the  Africans,  notwithstanding 
the  fertiUty  and  even  spontaneous  productiveness  of 
the  soil,  renders  their  supplies  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  very  scanty.  Prisoners  taken  in  war,  therefore, 
are  great  burthens  upon  the  captors;  and  unless 
there  was  a  market  for  vending  them,  they  would  be 
immediately  massacred,  not  merely  from  cruelty, 
but  from  the  savage  economy  of  those  barbarians  i 
and  the  European  traders  saved  many  a  life.  Our 
merchants,  on  the  faith  of  parliament,  had  embarked 
property  to  a  great  amount  in  this  trade ;  the  total 
loss  of  which  would  immediately  fdilow  the  aboli- 
tion. The  legislature  had  invited  them  to  engage  in 
the  traffic,  that  Britain  might  be  furnished  from 
their  plantations  with  those  commodities  which  habit 
has  now  rendered  universally  necessary,  and  if  not 
supplied  by  them,  must  be  purchased  from  other 
countries.  It  invited  them  also  to  engage  in  this 
commerce,  that  the  carriage  of  their  productions 
might  rear  up  a  navy  ;  yet  now,  when  they  have  a 
capital  of  seventy  millions  embarked,,  when  several 
islands  lately  occupied^  and  therefore  thinly  peopled, 
require  a  constant  succession  of  fresh  supplies ;  and 
when  twenty  millions  of  debt  in  mortgages  and 
deeds  of  consignment,  press  heavily  on  the  West 
India  proprietors,  the  abolition  is  proposed  in  coa« 
tradiction  to  so  many  acts  o£  parliament,  and  with- 
out compensation  of  the  only  means  by  which  they 
can  be  relieved  from  the  enormous  load.  Is  it  coo-  •  Continu- 
sistent  with  British  justice  to  depreciate,  and  eveii  S*^!^ 
destroy,  property,  engaged  in  a  commerce  which  drfendedon 
the  legislature  pledged  itself  to  protect,  and  repeat-  ShSST^ 
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CHAP.  6dly    declared  its  disposition  to  improve?      But 
^^^^'     private  property  would  not  alone  be  affected ;  from 
1791.      this  trade  the  revenue   would  suffer  a  very  material 
mtrojMtice,  diminuation.     The  evidences  adduced  to  provethe 
dicncy.       horrfd  crueltics  practised  upon  slaves  were  repre- 
sented to  be  in  some  instances  false,  in  many  partial, 
in  almost  all  exaggerated.     It  is  the  interest  both 
of  the  transporting  owners  of  slaves,  and  their  pur- 
chasers in  the  West  Indies,  to  treat  them  humanely, 
and  easy  to  devise  regulations  for  enforcing  this 
treatment,  and  punishing  the  contrary.     But  were 
Britain  from  an  impulse  of  benevolent  enthusiasm 
to  abolish  the  slave-trade,  under  a  supposition  that 
it  subjected  the  Africans  to  the  most  poignant 
misery,  would  not  other  European  nations  engaged 
in  the  trade  supply  the  vacancy  left  by  our  relin- 
quishment of  a  traffic  necessary  for  raising  com- 
modities  naturalized    to  the    European  palates? 
Would  the  purchasers,  the  venders,  or  the  subjects 
sold,  be  less  numerous?    Would  fewer  slaves  be 
exported  from  Africa  ?     Respecting  the  effects  of 
this  commerce  on  our  navy,  the  friends  of  the  aboli- 
tion were  totally  misinformed.  '.  A  naval  commander 
of  the  very  highest  eminence.  Lord  Rodney,  had 
declared  that  the  power  of  obtaining  from  Guinea 
fthips^  so  numerous  a  body  of  men  inured  to  the 
climate,  whenever  we  wished  to  send  a  fleet  to  the 
West  Indies  on  the  breaking  out  of  sl  war,  was,  in 
his  opinion,  a  consideration  of  great  moment.     His 
lordship's  opinion  was  illustrated,  and  his  authority 
confirmed,    by    concurring   testimonies  of  other 
officers  both  of  the  army  and  navy.     The  abolition 
would  be  equally  contriary  to  the  commercial  and 
political  interests  of  the  public,  as  to  the  rights  and 
well-founded  expectations  of  private  individuals. 
MeMnr8.Pitf  On  thjls  qucstiou  Messrs.  Pitt  and  Fox  took  thesame 
^^^      side,  and  supported  the  abolition  with  every  argu- 
supportiiig   ment  that  genius  could  invent ;  but  their  united 
Ae  abou-    eloqucuce  was  not  effectual :  on  a  division  it  was 

carried 
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carried  in  the  negative  by  a  iDaiority  of  one  hundred  char 
and  sixty-three  to  eighty-eight.     The  benevolent    ^^v^- 
spirit  which  prompted  the  smolition  of  the   slave-      1791. 
trade,  directly  produced  an  attempt  gradually  to  ^*^^? 
demonstrate  its  inefficacy  and  inutility.    For  this 
purpose  its  impugners  projected  to  try  an  experi- 
ment whether  Africa  could  not  be  civilized,  and 
rendered  more  lucrative  as  a  vent  for  manufactures, 
than  as  a  nursery  for  slaves.     Mr.  Devaynes,  who 
had  long  resided  at  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  in  the  eighth  degree  of  north  latitude,  at- 
tested that  the  soil  is  excellent,  and  produces  cot- 
ton, coffee,  and  sugar,  with  the  slightest  cultivation. 
There  a  society  proposed  to  establish  a  colony  in  settlement 
hopes  of  effecting  the  desired  change  in  the  charac-  jjeowl" 
ter  and  condition  of  the  Africans.     A  bill  for  the 
establishment  of  such  a  company  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Henry  Thornton,  and  passed  through  both 
houses  without  opposition. 

Previous  to  the  production  of  his  financial  plan,  fiiumc 
Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  appoint  a  committee  to  consi- 
der and  report  the  amount  of  the  public  income  and 
expenditure  during  the  last  five  years  ;  also,  to  in- 
quire what  they  might  respectively  be  in  future^ 
and  what  alterations  had  taken  place  in  the  amount 
of  the  national  debt  since  January  5th,  1786.  The 
report  stated  that  the  annual  income,  on  the  average 
of  the  three  last  years,  was  sixteen  millions  thirty 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty^-six  pounds;  and 
the  annual  expenditure  fifteen  millions  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  pounds,  including  the  annual  million 
for  liquidating  the  national  debt:  the  balance, 
therefore,  in  favour  of  the  country,  was  sixty-one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  eight  pounds.^     Mr. 
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Sbdridani  as  usual,  took  the  lead  in  combating  the 
financial  conclusions  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  moved  no  less 
than  forty  resolutions,  which  were  intended  to  show 
that  the  past  revenue  had  been  considerably  inferior 
to  ministerial  calculations  ;  and  that  in  calculating 
the  future  income,  the  minister  had  overlooked  con- 
tingencies which  recent  experience  demonstrated  to 
be  probable.  The  greater  number  of  these  proposi- 
tions were  negatived,  and  others  were  amended. 
Various  resolutions  were  framed  by  ministers,  con- 
firming, in  detail,  the  report  of  the  new  committee, 
and  maintaining  the  calculations  which  were  founded 
pn  their  enquiry.  The  supplies  were  nearly  the 
same  as  in  the  usual  peace  establishment,  and  no 
fresh  taxes  were  imposed.  Mr,  Dundas  produced 
his  annual  statement  of  Indian  finance,  which  had 
been  in  a  state  of  so  progressive  prosperity  ever 
since  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Pitt's  plan  of  terri- 
torial government,  and  the  commencement  of  Mr. 
Dundad's  executive  direction.  It  appeared  from 
the  documents  which  he  presented,  that  the  British 
revenues  in  the  £ast  Indies,  amounting  to  seven 
millions,  after  defraying  all  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment, left  a  clear  surplus  of  near  a  million  and  a 
half,  either  to  be  laid  out  in  investments,  or  applied  to 
contingent  services.  Among  the  pecuniary  grants 
of  this  year  was  an  annuity  of  twelve  thousand 
pounds,  be$tpwed  on  his  maiesty's  third  son.  Prince 
William  Henry,  created  anout  two  years  before 
Duke  of  Clarence. 

This  year  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Hastings  clos^ 
its  evidence  (May  30).  The  managers  proposed  an 
address  to  the  king,  prayii^  him  not  to  prorogue 
the  parliament  untU  the  trial  was  finished ;  but  this 
address  was  negatived.  Mr.  Hastings,  when  the 
prosecution  was  closed,  addressed  the  court  in  a 
speech  of  singular  acuteness,  force,  and  eloquence, 
exhibiting  his  view  of  the  result  of  the  prosecutor's 
evidence,  contrasting  the  situation  in  which  he  found 

with 
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with  the  situation  in  which  he  left  British  India ;  chap. 
explicitly,  but  not  arrogantly,  detailing  the  counsels     ^^^^' 
and  conduct  by  which  he  had  effected  these  great      ^'^^^• 
ends :  he  appealed  to  the  commons,  his  accusers, 
in  the  following  dignified  and  striking  peroration. 
"  To  the  commons  of  England,   in  whose  name  I  inipres«>e 
am  arraigned  for  desolating  the  provinces  of  their  Sraefen. 
dominions  in  India,  I  dare  to  reply,  that  they  are,  ^"*' 
and  their  representatives  persist  in  telling  them  soj 
the  most  flourishing  of  all  the  states  of  India.     It- 
was  I  that  made  them  so  :  the  value  of  what  others 
acquired  I  enlarged,  and  gave  shape  and   consis« 
tency  to  the  dominion  which  you  hold  there :  I 
preserved  it :    I  s6nt  forth  its  armies  with  an  effec- 
tual but  economical  hand,  through  unknown  and 
hostile  regions,  to  the  support  of  your  other  pos- 
sessions ;  to  the  retrieval  of  one  from  degradation 
and  dishonour,  and  of  another  from  utter  loss  and 
subjection.     I  maintained  the  wars  which  were  of 
your  formation,  or  that  of  others,  not  of  mine :  I 
won  one  member  of  the  great  Indian  confederacy 
from  it  by  an  act  of  seasonable  restitution  ;    with 
another  I  maintained  a  secret  intercourse,  and  con- 
verted him  into  a  friend :    a  third  I  drew  off  by 
diversion  and  negociation,  and  employed  him  as 
the  instrument  of  peace.     I  gave  you  all,  and  you 
have  rewarded  me  with  confiscation,  disgrace,  and 
a  life  of  impeachment.**     Of  Mr.  Hastings's  hear- 
ers, even  those  who  could  not  admit  a  plea  of  merit 
as   an  abatement  of  special  charges,  were  very 
forcibly  impressed  by  this  energetic  representation. 
The  defence  of  the  accused  was,  by  the  direction 
of  the  court,  postponed  till  the  following  session,  Sewjon 
and  on  June  10th  the  parliament  was.  prorogued.. 
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Peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey — on  moderate  terms.  ^^ 
Reasons  of  Catharines  apparent  moderation.  —  Poland 
attempts  to  recover  libaiy  and  independence.  —  JVise^ 
moderate^  and  patriotic  ^brts  for  that  purpose.  —  New 
constitution^  an  hereditary^  mixed^  and  limited  monarchy 

—  effected  withottt  bloodshed.  —  Bage  of  Catharine  at  the 
emancipation  of  Poland.  —  She  hopes  to  crush  the  new  sys^ 
tern  of  Poland.  —  Impression  made  by  the  French  revolution 
on  other  countries  —  on  sovereigns.  —  Circular  letter  (^the 
emperor  to  other  princes.  —  Equitable  and  prudent  principle 
of  British  policy  respecting  the  French  revolution.  —  Paris 

—  ejectment  and  banishment  of  the  clergy  who  refitsed  the 
civic  oath.  — Progress  of  confiscation.  —  Forfeiture  of  the 
estates  of  emigrants.  —  Abolition  of  primogeniture.  —  In- 
vasion of  the  rights  of  German  princes.  —  The  emperor 
remonstrates  against  this  violation  of  national  engagements* 
Proposed  Jaunt  of  the  king  to  St.  Cloud  —  is  prevented  by 
the  populace.  —  Memorial  of  Louis  delivered  to  foreign 
powers.  —  Flight  of  the  Icing.  —  He  is  arrested  at  Varennes. 
Proceedings  of  the  legislature  during  his  absetice.  —  He  is 
brought  back  to  Paris.  —  The  monarchical  party  adopts  a 
vigorous  system,  but  too  late.  —  State  of  parties.  —  The 
kin^s  friends  advise  him  to  accept  the  constitutiofial  code. 

—  He  accepts  it.  in  the  national  assembly.  —  Honours  paid 
to  infidel  philosophers.  —  Want  of  money.  —  Inspection  of 
accounts. '^^  Dissolution  of  the  national  assembly.  —  Be^ 
view  of  theprindpal  changes  effected  by  this  body.  —  Ham 
it  found  and  left  France.  —  In  all  its  excesses  it  manifested 
the  genius  and  energy  of  the  French  character.  —  Progress 
of  political  enthusiasm.  —  Britain.  —  Certain  ingenious 
visionaries  expect  a  political  millennium.  —  Thomas  Paine. 

—  Bights  of  man  —  dexterous  adaptation  of  to  the  senti" 
ments  and  passions  of  the  vulgar  —  astonishing  popularity 
of  among  the  lower  ranks.  —  Commemoration  of  the  French 
revolution  at  Birmingham.  —  Biots.  —  Destruction  of  Dr. 
Priestle^s  library  —  The  Doctof's  conduct.  —  Comparison 

between 
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between  Priestley  and  Paine.  —  Rapid  and  extensive  diffu* 
sion  of  democratic  principles*  —  Wide  diffusion  of  super^ 
jficial  literature — favourable  to  revolutionary  projects. — 
Mary  Anne  WoUstonecroft.  —  Debating  Societies.  —  Cheap 
editions  of  Tom  Paints  works.  —  One  able  and  profound 
work  in  favour  of  the  French  Revolution.  —  Vindicia  GaU 
liae.  —  Marriage  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  Princess  of 
Prussia. 
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#^  ATH  ARINE  perceived  her  grand  object  of  sub- 
jugating the  Ottomans,  for  the  present  to  be 
impracticable,  and  now  satisfied  herself  with  en- 
deavouring to  compel  the  sultan  to  a  peace,  before  tw^ 
the  interference  of  the  confederates  could  prevent  S^fL" 
her  from  dictating  the  terms.     With  this  view  her  ^*^* 
armies  took  the  field  early  in  spring,  repeatedly 
defeated  the  enemy,  and  compelled  them  to  retire 
nearer  to  Constantinople;    and  to  enhance  their 
danger,  several  symptoms  began  to  appear  in  Asiatic 
Turkey  of  a  disposition  to  revolt ;   menaced  by 
most  imminent  perils  both  in  Asia  and  Europe,  and 
apprised  that  the  co-operation  of  Prussia  and  of 
Britain,  was  now  obstructed,  Selim  began  to  listen 
to  the  proposals  of  the  Empress  ;  the  negociation 
was  not  tedious ;  and  a  peace  was  concluded  on 
the  11th  of  August  at  Galatz,  by  which   Russia 
retained  Oczakow,  and  the  country  between  the  onmodwto 
Bog  and  the  Dnieper,  which  had  belonged  to  Tur-  *^™** 
key  before  the  war.     The  latter  of  these  rivers  was 
to  be  the  boundary  of  both  powers :  each  to  be 
equally  entitled  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  j 
and  each  to  erect  fortifications  on  its  respective 
shores.     However  important  this  acquisition  might 
be  to  Russia,  it  was  certainly  much  inferior  to  the 
expectations  which  she  entertained  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war ;  and  during  its  successful 
progress :  but  other  circumstances  combined  with  SSSSiei 
the  exertions  of  the  defensive  alliance  to  induce  •pp««nt 
Catharine  to  content  herself,  for  the  present,  with  "**^*'**^* 
Oczakow  and  its  dependencies.     Frederic  William 

agreeably 
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CHAP,  agreeably  to  the  general  objects  of  the  confederacy, 
^^^^^'    as  well  as  his  own  particular  interest,  cultivated  the 
J791.      friendship  of  Poland.    Encouraged  by  their  connec- 
tion with  this  powerful  prince,  and  beginning  once 
more  to  conceive  themselves  of  weight  in  the  scale 
of  Europe,   reviving  self-estimation  re-kindled  in 
the  Poles  that  courage  and  patriotism,  which  though 
smothered,  had  not  been  extinguished  ;  and  thus 
once  more  they  entertained  hopes  of  freeing  them- 
selves from  the  thraldom  in  which  they  were  held 
FoiMid  at-  by  the  imperious  Catharine.     In  I788  and  1789, 
J^er  **     various  cfforts  were  made  to  establish  the  indepen- 
Hterty  iwd  ^jgnt  interest  of  Poland  in  the  diet,  and  to  over- 
ence^      tum   the  powcr  which  Russia  had  assumed.     A 
party  of  generous  patriots  stimulated  their  country- 
men to  emancipate  themselves  from  a  foreign  yoke  ; 
the  spirit  of  liberty  was  studiously  diffused  through 
all  classes  of  the  community ;    and  in  1790  had 
risen  very  high.     Its  leading  votaries  saw,  that  the 
only  method  of  securing  the  attachment  and  fide- 
lity of  the  people  to  those  who  were  projecting 
such  alterations,  was  to  accompany  them  with  such 
benefits  to  the  middling,  and  even  to  the  inferior 
classes,  as  might  deeply  interest  them  in  their  sup- 
port.     But  though   desirous  of  changes,    which 
which  would  terminate  the  oppressive  power  of  the 
great,  the  Poles  were  sincerely  inclined  to  be  satis- 
fied with  a  moderate  degree  of  freedom ;    and  at 
present  bounded  their  wishes  to  deliverance,  from 
the  personal  thraldom  in  which,  for  so  many  ages, 
wise,  mode-  they  had  been  tyrannically  held.     Conformably  to 
';^^    this  disposition,  the  popular  leaders  exerted  tieir 
c^rtsfor    influence,    with   so  much   wisdom  and  prudence 
pose.         among  the  commons,   that  they  made  no  claims 
but  those  that  were  strictly  equitable  and  consistent 
with  legal  subordination.     On  these  moderate  prin- 
ciples of  freedom,  the  people  of  Poland  drew  up 
an  address  to  the  diet,  amounting  to  a  declaration 
of  rights.     This  representation,  instead  of  recur- 
ring 
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ling  to  the  natural  rights  of  man,  antecedent  to  chap. 
political  establishment,   considered  what  was  most   ^^^^^' 
ea^pedient  Jbr  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the      1791. 
Polish  people.     The  constitution  of  Poland  having 
been  extremely  defective  in  various  constituents  of 
liberty  and  security,  the  address  in  its  claims,  pro-^ 
posed  such  changes  only  as  would  remedy  the  de- 
fects, without  subverting  the  existing  orders.     The 
nobles,   clergy,    and   commons,   should    continue 
distinct,   and  the  nobility  retain  their  rank,  dig- 
nity,  and    all    the    privileges    which    were  com-  ^ 
patible  with  public  freedom  ;  they  should  only  be 
deprived  of  the  power  of  oppression  and  tyranny. 
The  commons  should  not  only  be  exempted  from 
civil  thraldom,  but  have  all  the  political  power  that 
was   consistent  with  the  balance  of  the  estates. 
Requisitions  so  d^scriminately  moderate,  tending  to 
produce  the  balance  of  the  parts,  as  well  as  the 
welfare  of  the  whole,  were  most  graciously  received 
by  the   Polish  nobility,    who  shewed  themselves 
desirous  of  promoting  a  new  system,  conformable 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people.     The  Polish  patriots 
were  eager  to  complete  their  reform,  before  Russia 
should  be  in  a  condition  to  give  them  any  effectual 
interruption.     Reports  were  spread  and  suspicions 
entertained,  that  there  was  a  new  partition  in  con- 
templation :  the  only  way  to  prevent  such  a  cala- 
mity and  disgrace,  was  without  delay  to  establish  a 
system  of  polity,  which  should  produce  an  union  of 
the  whole  strength  and  energy  of  the  Polish  nation, 
resist  the  interference  of  foreigners  in  its  domestic 
affairs,  and  preserve  its  natural  independence  and 
dignity.     With  these  views  the  patriots  formed  a 
system,  which  had  for  its  basis,  the  rights  claimed 
in  the  address  of  the  people ;  and  they  presented 
their  plan  to  the  diet  at  Warsaw.     The  new  con- 
stitution proposed  two  objects  j  the  external  inde- 
pendence, and  internal  liberty  of  the  nation.     The 
Roman  catholic  religion  was  to  continue  to  be  the 
VOL.  IV.  z  national 
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CHAP,  national  faith,  with  a  toleration  of  every  other  which 
^^^^^'^  should  peaceably  submit  to  the  estabhsheit  govern- 
1791.  ment.  The  clergy  should  retain  their  privileges 
and  authority ;  the  nobility  their  pre-eminence  and 
prerogatives ;  the  commons,  including  the  citizens 
and  peasants,  should  participate  of  the  general 
liberty ;  and  the  peasants  were  to  be  exempted 
from  the  predial  servitude,  under  which  they  had 
so  long  groaned.  Stipulations  between'  the  land- 
holders and  the  peasants  should  be  equally  binding 
on  both  parties  and  on  their  respective  successors, 
either  by  inheritance  or  acquisition :  all  property  of 
every  rank,  order,  or  individual  should  be  sacred, 
even  from  the  encroachments  of  the  supreme  national 
power.  To  encourage  the  population  of  the  country, 
all  pec^le,  either  strangers  who  should  come  to 
settle,  or  natives  who  having  emigrated  should  re- 
turn to  their  country,  might  become  citizens  of 
totior"*^"  Poland,  on  conforming  to  its  laws.  The  constitu- 
hereditary,  tiou  should  bc  composed  of  three  distinct  powers, 
M^t^*"^  the  legislative  power  in  the  states  assembled ;  exe- 
monarchy;  cutive  powcr  in  the  king  and  council ;  and  judicial 
power  in  the  jurisdictions  existing,  or  to  be  esta- 
blished. The  crown  was  declared  to  be  elective  in 
point  of  families,  but  hereditary  in  the  family  which 
should  be  chosen.  The  proposed  dynasty  of  future 
kings,  was  to  begin  with  the  elector  of  Saxony> 
and  to  descend  to  his  heirs.  The  king  at  his  ac- 
cession must  engage  to  support  the  new  constitu- 
tion, and  was  to  command  the  army,  and  preside 
in  the  legislature :  the  legislation  was  to  be  vested 
in  two  houses,  the  nobility  and  commons,  meeting 
by  their  representatives ;  and  the  judicial  power 
was  to  be  vested  in  a  gradation  of  courts,  rising  to 
one  general  and  national  tribunal.  Such  are  the 
outlines  *  of  the  constitution  of  Poland,  which  ap- 

•  See   Otridge's  Annual  Register   foi  1791.     Appendix    to    Chronicle, 
|M|ge88» 

peared 
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peared  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  aristocratic  chap. 
tyranny,  and  democratic  violence.     It  seemed  well  .^^^^^' 
calculated  to  maintain  internal  liberty,  encourage      ^^^^* 
the  industry  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  im* 
prove  the  immense  advantages  of  their  soil  and 
situation,  and  invigorate  their  energy  by  the  newly 
infused  spirit  of  personal  freedom ;  to  confirm  sub- 
ordination of  rank,  which  best  guides  the  efibrts  of 
the  people,  and  by  diffusing  harmony  and  force 
throughout  the  nation,  to  afford  the  disposition  and 
means  of  maintaining  the  independence  of  Poland. 
There  were  members  of  the  diet  who  not  only  op-" 
posed  these  proceedings,  but  drew  up  a  protest 
against  them  in  the  form  of  a  manifesto.     Their 
conduct  excited  universal  dissatisfaction,  and  though 
the  moderation  of  the  patriotic  party  offered  no 
insult  to  their  persons,  yet  the  people  could  not 
forbear  to  view  them  with  indignation.     The  king 
and  the  other  leaders  of  the  popular  party  were  ex- 
tremely vigilant  in  restraining  every  appearance  of 
violence.  Indeed  a  singular  and  happy  circumstance 
of  this   revolution,  was  the  peaceable  manner  in 
which  it  was  effected:   Poland  attained  the  end  effinrted 
which  it  proposed,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life,  w^^i 
In  framing  this  system,  Stanislaus  himself  had  dis- 
played great  ability :  he  had  consulted  the  English 
and  American  constitutions,  and  with  acute  discri- 
mination had  selected  such  parts  as  were  best 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  Poland.     The  Po- 
lish patriots,  aware  of  the  dispositions  of  Catharine, 
and  apprehending  other  neighbouring  states  to  re- 
gard the  project  with  a  jealous  eye,  urged  the 
speedy  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  ;  and  they 
exerted  themselves  so  strenuously,  that  on  the  3d 
of  May  1791,  it  was  accepted  by  the  estates,  and 
all  orders  and  classes  of  men,  and  ratified  by  suit- 
able oaths,  and  inaugural  solemnities. 

The  situation  of  Poland,  freed  from  the  Russian  Rage  of 
yoke,  and  rising  to  independence  and  respectability,  ^^|^_ 

z  2  galled 
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tc  H  AP.  galled  the  pride,  and  alarmed  the  ambition  c^  Ca« 

^^^^^'    tharine ;  she  was  enraged,  that  the  Poles,  over  whom 

1791.      she  for  many  years  had  imperiously  domineered, 

cipiitioo  of  now  asserted  a  right  of  managing  their  own  afiairs : 

Poland;     ^^^  ^^^  j^^  ^j^^  power  of  Foland,  if  allowed  to  be 

confirmed,  under  her  present  constitution,  a  bar  to 

the  accomplishment  o£  her  vast  projects :  she  was 

therefore  eager  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Galatz^  on 

terms  less  humiliating  to  the  vanquished  Ottoman, 

than  from  her  successes  she  nught  have  expected. 

she  hopes  to      There  wcrc  circumstances  which   afforded  her 

SS^s^^em  hopes  of  uot  ouly  resuming  her  dictation  in  Poland, 

of  Poland,   but  also  rendering  her  power  over  that  country 

more  arbitrary  than  even 

At  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution, 
the  other  great  powers  of  the  continent  were  so 
much  engaged  in  their  own  several  projects,  as  not 
to  bestow  an  adequate  attention  on  the  character 
and  spirit  of  the  Gallic  proceedings.    Spain  was  by 
far  too  feeble  to  entertain  any  hopes  of  interfering 
impressitn  with  effcctin  favour  of  fallen  monarchy.   Th^  king 
^nJh^re-^  of  Sardinia  afforded  refuge  to  the  exiled  princes  and 
volution  on  nobility,  but  could  supply  no  important  aid.     The 
«^r  coun-  J^f^ggg  princes  and  their  party,  though  anxiously 
eager  to  interest  foreign  powers  in  the  cause  of  the 
privileged  orders,  yet  during  the  year  1790  had 
on  sove-      little  succcss ;  but  when  Leopold  had  restored  tran- 
'"gns.        quillity  in  the  Low  Countries,   after  having  con- 
cluded peace  with  Turkey,  and  being  on  terms  of 
amity  with  the  defensive  alliance,  he  turned  his 
attention  ^  to  the   situation   of  France.     Though 
moved  by  consanguinity,  he  was  yet  more  deeply 
impressed  by  kingly  sympathy  :  he  considered  the 
present  ruling  party  in  France  as  inimical  to  all 
monarchy,  and  holding  up  an  example  which  he 
apprehended  the  subjects  of  neighbouring  sove- 
reigns might  imitate :  and  in  these  sentiments  other 

•>  See  Annual  Register,  1791,  ch.  iv. 
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princes  of  Germany  coincided.  Leopold,  however,  chap. 
was  aware  of  the  danger  which  would  attend  speedy  ^^"^^^-.^ 
hostilities,  unless  he  should  have  more  eflectual  1791. 
auxiliaries  than  the  petty  princes  of  the  Germanic 
empire.  His  own  resources  were  impaired  by  the 
war  from  which  he  had  so  recently  extricated  him- 
self.  France,  under  her  monarchical  government 
had  been  always  too  powerful  for  the  German  em- 
pire ;  the  present  system  would  afford  her  additional 
energy.  From  these  considerations  so  early  as  the 
spring  of  1791,  he  endeavoured  to  interest  other 
potentates  in  his  objects  ;  and  with  his  own  *"  hand  circular 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  empress  of  Russia,  the  king  l^^rortoT 
of  England,  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  also  to  the  other 
king  of  Spain,  the  States  General,  the  kings  of  p'"*^^ 
Sardinia  and  Naples ;  proposing  to  form  an  union 
and  concert  of  counsels  and  plans,  for  the  purposes 
of  asserting  the  honour  and  liberty  of  the  king  and 
royal  family  of  France,  and  setting  bounds  to  the 
dangerous  excesses  of  the  French  revolution ;  to 
instruct  their  ministers  at  Paris  to  declare  the  con- 
cert which  should  be  so  formed ;  and  recommend 
to  the  respective  princes  to  support  their  declara- 
tions, by  preparing  a  sufficient  force.  Should  the 
French  refuse  to  comply  with  the  joint  requisition 
of  the  crowned  heads,  the  confederated  powers 
would  suspend  all  intercourse  with  France,  collect 
a  considerable  army  on  the  frontiers,  and  thereby 
compel  the  national  assembly  to  raise  and  maintain 
a  great  military  force  at  a  heavy  expense.  The 
interruption  of  trade,  and  general  industry,  would 
bring  the  people  of  France  to  more  sober  thoughts ; 
and  miglit  tend  to  the  evaporation  of  their  present 
enthusiasm.  On  so  great  an  undertaking,  the  em- 
peror could  not  venture  alone ;  the  concurrence  of 
the  other  great  powers,  especially  Prussia  and  Great  . 

«  Annual  Register  as  aboTe. 

z  3  Britain, 
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CHAP.  Britain,  was    necessary  to  give  efficacy  to  the 
^^^^^'    proiect. 

1791.         Whatever  effect  this  application  might  have  on 
2S"Stent  *^®  powers  severally^  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  it 
principle  of  did  not  succced  in  producing  the  proposed  concert. 
^^*re-    '^^®  principle  of  Bntain  manifested  not  only  in  her 
SJ^Lcting      declarations,   but  uniform  conduct,  was  that  aa 
^^J^]^  internal  change  in  the  political  system  of  any 
country  did  not  justiiy  the  interference  of  neighs 
bouring  nations,  unless  that  internal  change  led  its 
votaries  to  aggression :  that  it  did  not  belong  to 
England  to  determine  whether  the  government  of 
France  should  be  monarchical  or  republican  j  and 
that  in  changing  her  constitution,  humbling  her 
monarch,  degrading  her  nobility,  plundering  her 
church,  and  even  committing  various  acts  of  atro- 
city, in.  her  own  provinces  or  metropolis,  she  did  no 
act  which  it  belonged  to  Britain  to  avenge :  she  in<* 
flicted  no  injury  on  Britain.     As  impartial  ob- 
servers, .  Britons  might  individually  censure  French 
proceedings,  as  unwise,  unjust,  or  impious;  but 
the  British  nation  neither  possessed  nor  asserted  a 
right  of  dictation  to  the  French  concerning  the 
management  of  their  own  internal  affairs,  so  long 
as  their  conduct  did  not  produce  aggression  against 
this  country. 
jMs—         While  symptoms  of  enmity  against  the  French 
*J^|^  revolution  were  manifesting  themselves  in  some  of 
mentoftfM  the  neighbouring  countries,  its  votaries  were  pro- 
J^SdAe  ^edio^  in  their  career.     With  great  expedition 
didc  oath,   they  ejected  from  their  livings  the  refractory  priests 
who  would  not  swear  contrary  -to  their  belief  and 
conscience^  and  filled  their  places  with  more  com- 
plaisant pastotrs»  who  were  willing  to  submit  to  the 
powers  that  be  ;  and  in  a  few  months  there  was  a 
new  set  of  spiritual  teachers^  most  eagerly  attached 
to  the  revolution  to  which  they  were  indebted  for 
their  benefices.     Besides  this  body  of  staunch  auxi- 
liaries,    the  national   assembly,    by    robbing    the 

12  church, 
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church,  procured  another  set  of  very  active  assistants  chap. 
in  the  holders  of  the  assignments*    These  were,  in-    ^^^^^* 
deed,   a  kind  of  revolutionary  pawnbrokers,  who     1791. 
advanced  money  on  plundered  effects,  and  depended 
on  the  stability  of  the  new  system  for  payment. 
By  the  spiritual  influence  of  the  new  priests,  and 
the  temporal  influence  of  the  new  brokers,  who 
consisted  of  great  monied  capitalists,  the  people 
became  still  more  attached  to  the  revolution,  and  its 
engine  the  national  assembly.     This  body  of  legis-  Pwyw  of 
lators,  finding  confiscation  so  productive  a  source  of  uon.** 
revenue,  deemed  it  unwise  to  confine  it  to  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church.    A  new  fund  they  provided  in  Forfeiture 
the  estates  of  the  refugee  princes  and  nobility  ^  j  utS  of*' 
and  with  their  usual  dispatch  they  passed  a  decree  emigrants. 
sequestering  the'  principal  estates,  and  threatening 
to  confiscate  them  all  if  the  proprietors  did  not  im- 
mediately return.     Farther  to   equalize  property,  Abo«tion 
they  passed  a  decree  abolishing  primogeniturrand  %1^^ 
ordaining  that  the  property  of  parents  should  be 
equally  divided  among  their  children.     But  the 
national  assembly  now  extended  its  system  of  con- 
fiscation to  the  properties  of  foreigners.     Several  inrtmn  of 
German  princes,  secular  and  ecclesiastical,  •  held  t^^^^ 
great  possessions  in  Alsace,  by  tenures  repeatedly  pnncet. 
ratified  under  the  most  solemn  treaties ;  and  gua- 
ranteed by  the  great  neighbouring  poweris.    Yet 
these  rights  the  national  assembly  overthrew  by  a 
mere  act  of  lawless  robbery.  ^    This  fiagrant  ag- 
gres^on  on  the  rights  of  independent  powers,  not 
only  excited  the  indignant  resentment  of  the  princes 
who  were  actually  despoiled,  but  the  displeasure 
and  apprehensions  of  others.     The  confiscation  of 
French  property  by  the  government  was  an  invasion 
of  the  rights  <^  French  subjects.     But  the  invasion 
of  foreign  property  was  a  declaration  of  intended 


**  See  proceedings  of  the  national  assembly. 
•Ibid, 
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CHAP,  hostilities  against  all  nations  to  which  th^  plunder^ 

^^^^^'   ing  anns  could  reach.     The  emperor  remonstrated 

1791.     on  this  violation  of  existing,  treaties,  requiring  coin«- 

S^rra^OT^  pensaticMi  for  the  past,  and  security  against  future 

strates  a-     attacks  ou  the  rights  of  princes  of  the  empire.    The 

S^uSon'of  i^tional  assembly  imputed  this  requisition  to  hostile 

national      inteutious,  and  affirmed  that  there  was  a  concert  of 

2^£^      foreign  sovereigns,  French  princes,  and  aristocrats^ 

to  effect  a  counter-revolution :  Lduis,  they  said,  had 

acceded  to  this  confederation,  and  was  preparing  to 

escape  from  France. 

His  majesty  at  Easter  had  taken  the  sacrament 
from  the  hands  of  a  refractory  ^  priest,  and  had 
thereby  ^ven  great  offence  ana  alarm  to  the  Pari- 
sians,    it  was  also  remarked,  that  he  had  recently 
Ftoposed     promotcd  officers  inimical  to  the  revolution.    On 
the  u^  to  ^®  18th  of  April,  being  Easter  Monday,  his  majesty 
stcionci,    and  family  intended  to  repair  to  St.  Cloud,  a  palace 
bV^r"*^  about  three  miles  from  the  city,  there  to  spend  the 
populace,     holidays.    In  the  morning,  as  the  family  was  step- 
ping  into  their  coaches,  an  immense   crowd  sur. 
rounding  the  carriages,  refused  to  suffer  them  to 
proceed,  and  insisted  that  they  should  remain  at 
Paris.     The  national  guards,  joining  the  multitude, 
exclaimed  that  the  king  should  not  be  suffered  to  de- 
part }  and  the  sovereign  found  it  necessiary  to  comply 
with  the  requisition  of  the  populace.     Ailer  several 
discussions,  the  Parisians  represented  their  appre- 
hension of  dangers  assailing  them  from  various 
quarters,  and  especially  the  king's  intimate  coun- 
sellors.    His  majesty,  to  gratify  the  populace,  dis- 
missed various  royalists  from  their  places  at  court, 
and  employed  other  means  to  remove  the  popular 
Memorial    dissatisfaction.     One  step  which  he  took  for  this 
deh^^     purpose,  was  to  send  a  memorial  to  the  French 
to  foreign    miuistcrs  in  foreign  countries,  with  orders  to  deliver 


powers. 


'  Those  clergymen  who  would  not  take  the  prescribed  oath  were^  by  the 
revolutionists,  styled  refractory  priests. 

a  copy 
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a^cop}r  at  each  court  where  they  respectively  resided*  ch  a  p. 


This  document  recapitulated  the  events  which  pro-    xlvii. 


duced  and  followed  the  revolution,  and  described  noi. 
that  great  change  as  having  importantly  improved 
the  condition  both  of  the  monarch  and  the  people. 
It  extolled  the  new  constitution,  reprobated  the 
eflforts  employed  to  overthrow  that  beneficial  &bric, 
most  clearly  and  unequivocally  expressed  the  royal 
approbation  of  the  present  system,  and  declared 
tnat  the  .asserticms  of  those  Frenchmen  in  foreign 
parts,  who  complained  that  he  was  obliged  to  dis* 
guise  his  sentiments,  were  unfounded  in  truth. 
This  dispatch  being  communicated  on  the  2«3d  of 
April  to  the  national  assembly,  was  received  with 
the  loudest  applause,  and  ordered  to  be  posted  up  in 
the  most  conspicuous  places  of  every  municipality 
in  the  kingdom,  to  be  read  at  the  head  of  every  regi- 
ment and  company  in  the  army,  and  on  board  of 
every  ship  in  the  navy.  For  several  weeks  the 
greatest  harmony  appeared  to  prevail  between  the 
king  and  the  assembly.  Meanwhile  the  royalists, 
without  being  dismayed  by  the  power  of  the  revo- 
lutionists, expressed  their  sentiments  with  an  as- 
perity, which  increased  the  more  that  in  oppression, 
they  saw  the  injustice  of  the  predominant  princi- 
ples, and  felt  the  misery  of  their  effects.  Attachment 
however  to  the  king's  person  and  family  deterred  them 
from  measures  which  they  had  reason  to  conclude, 
would  endanger  his  safety ;  should  they  make  any 
decisive  movement  towards  a  counter-revolution, 
they  did  ngt  doubt,  a  massacre  of  the  royal  cap- 
tives would  be  the  sacrifice  to  popular  fury.  The 
deliverance  of  their  majesties  and  the  family  from  a 
state  of  real  captivity,  by  whatever  name  it  might 
be  called,  would  enable  them  to  begin  their  at- 
tempts without  hazarding  the  royal  safety.  They 
believed  that  the  majority  of  the  nation  secretly 
cherished  the  same  sentiments  with  themselves,  and 
would  readily  co-operate  in  attempting  the  restor- 

ation 
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c;  H  A  P.  attoii  of  royalty^  when  they  saw  hopes  of  suppixt 
^^^^^-  and  success.  Under  this  conviction^  his  mi^esty's 
179L  friends  employed  their  utmost  dexterity  to  effect 
his  escape  from  Paris.  The  enterprize  appeared  ar* 
duousy  but  not  ^hnpracticable  ;  his  majesty  was  ac- 
companied by  a  national  guard,  and  also  by  a  Swiss 
guard;  the  latter  corps  was  warmly  attached  to 
the  kiijg  and  his  family.  The  Marquis  de  Bouille 
at  different  times  strongly  exhorted  the  king  to 
fly  from  his  oppressors,  and  join  his  friends. '  Af* 
ter  the  obstruction  of  his  visit  to  St.  Cloud,  he  re- 
presented to  him  that  by  flight,  with  the  counte* 
nance  of  foreign  powers,  he  might  be  able  to  head 
all  those  friends  of  moderate  liberty,  and  mixed  mo- 
narchy, that  should  be  inimical  to  democratic  des- 
potism, and  to  save  his  country  from  the  evils  by 
Flight  of  which  she  was  now  threatened.  At  length  tfate 
*^  ^"*'  marquis  prevailed  ** ;  and  it  was  concerted  that  the 
royal  &mily  should  direct  their  course  to  Luxem- 
burgh,  the  nearest  part  of  the  emperor's  dominions, 
to  which  the  road  lay  through  the  northern  borders 
of  Lorraine,  where  de  Bouill6  being  governor  of 
Metz,  and  having  the  command  of  the  troops,  of 
whom  many  were  well  affected  to  the  king,  could 
facilitate  and  protect  their  progress.  On  the  18th 
of  June  the  Russian  ambassador  procured  a  pass- 
port for  a  Eussian  lady  about  (he  said)  to  set  out 
for  Germany,  with  a  specified  number  of  attendants^ 
and  two  children.  On  the  20th,  the  royal  party 
Heisar-  l^f^  P^ris  about  midnight*,  at  St.  Menehoud  a 
mtedat  postillion  recognizing  Louis  from  hi$  picture,  in- 
arennes.  f^Ytned  the  post-master ;  this  person,  without  ven- 
turing to  stop  the  king  himself,  dispatched  his  son 
to  Varennes,  the  next  stage,  to  warn  the  magistrates. 
Apprized  of  his  m^esty's  approach,  the  magistrates 
of  Varennes  were  prepared  to  seize  the  monarch; 

s  See  BouUl^'sfuenuMrs. 

^  The  narrative  of  the  king's  flight  b  chiefly  compressed  from  BouiU^*8 
memoirs. 

they 
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th^  accordingly  took  him  prisoner,  and  sent  him  chap. 
and  his  family,  escorted  by  a  strong  guard,  to  ^  Paris.   ^^^^^* 
Meanwhile  the  king's  flight  being  mscovered  about     itdi. 
eight  in  the  momii^  filled  the  city  with  the  greats 
est  consternation.     To  overtake  him  was  imprac- 
ticable, as  Paris  was  not  two  hundred  miles  from 
the  frontiers,   and  he  must  have  already  effected 
one  third  of  his  journey.     It  was  universally  be^ 
lieved  that  hostilities  had  been  concerted  between 
the  king  and  his  partizans  awaiting  him  cm  the 
frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  there  he  was  to 
collect  all  the  force  which  he  could  assemble,  and 
invade  France.    The  national  assembly  having  met,  Proceed- 
gave  orders  that  all  people  should  take  up  arms  j^^t^ 
to  repel  tl^  attempts  expected  to  be  made  by  the  during  his 
king's  party.     Louis  had  left  particular  directions  •'•^'"^ 
that  no  use  should  be  made  oi  the  seals  of  office 
till  his  farther  commands;  but  the  assemUy  de- 
creed that  the  king  having  absented  himself,  the 
business  of  the  nation  ought  nevertheless  to  pro- 
ceed;   for  which  reason  the  seals  of  the  state 
should,  in  virtue  of  their  authority  as  representatives 
of  the  nation,  be  affixed  as  usual  to  their  decrees, 
by  the  chief  minister.     The  following  day,  news 
arriving  of  the  capture  of  the  king,  turned  their 
fears  into  exulting  joy.    On  the  S2d,  the  un£>rtu«-  He » 
nate  prince,  amidst  the  most  insulting  and  trium-  ^1^^ 
phant  acclamations,  was  conducted  to  the  former 
place  of  his  confinement.     After  investigating  the 
conduct  of  various  suspected  persons,  they  at  last ' 
determined  to  subject  their  sovereign  himself  to  a 
judicial  examination ;  and  to  manifest  their  senti- 
ments respectiA^  kings,  quoted  the  trial  of  Charles  I. 
of  England.     A  deputation  of  three  members  wa^ 
appointed  to  receive  the  king's  deposition :    his 
majesty  refused  to  answer  any  interrogatories,  but 
avowed  his  willingness  to  make  known  the  motives 

'  See  the  detail  in  BouiU^*s  memoirs. 

for 
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CHAP,  for  his  late  departure.     His  intention  (he  said)  was 
I  ^^^^^'    not  to  leave  the  kingdom,  but  to  repair  to  Mont- 
1791.     medi,  a  fortified  town  on  the  frontiers,  where  his 
^rsonal  liberty  would  be  secure,  and  his  public 
conduct  under  no  restraint ;  and  where  he  could 
have  transacted  business,  together  with  the  assem- 
bly, without  the  imputation  of  force.     He  did  not 
object  to  the  constitution,  but  only  to  the  small 
degree  of  liberty  allowed  to  himseli,  which  so  im- 
paired the  sanction  of  his  voice,  as  to  give  it  the 
appearance  of  compulsion.     A  memorial  which  he 
left  at  his  departure,  more  fully  detailed  the  various 
grounds  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  national 
assemblv;    recapitulated  their  various  acts,  and 
very  ably  exposed  the  despotic  usurpation  of  (lie  re- 
volutionary party.   The  assembly  answered  this  me- 
morial by  a  manifesto  which  was  intended  to  prove 
that  their  conduct  had  been  directed  by  regard  to 
the  public  good,  that  its  effect  was  internal  prospe- 
rity, and  a  strength  that  would  resist  every  attempt 
at  a  counter-revolution.     From  the  unsuccessful 
efR)rt  of  the  Mng  to  escape  ■-  from  thraldom,   the 
republicans  derived  a  great  accession  of  strength. 
They,  however,  thought  it  prudent  to  assume  in  the 
assembly  the  appearance  of  moderation,  while  their 
emissaries  and  associates  in  the  chibs  were  occupied 
in  increasing  among  the  people  the  prevailing  hatred 
of  monarchy.     No  faith  could  be  reposed,  they  af- 
firmed, in  the  king  or  any  of  his  adherents,  who 
were  all  ploting  a  counter-revolution.     Under  pre- 
tence of  guarding  against  the  designs  of  the  royal- 
ists, the  assembly  assumed  the  organization  of  the 
army,  and,  indeed,  the  chief  part  of  the  executive 
power,  which  at  the  confederation,  they  and  the 
people  had  sworn  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  king, 
^d!^     The  monarchical  party  now  adopted  a  system  of 
party  ad^t  opcu,  rcsolutc,  aud  vigorous  opposition,  which,  if 
8  Itobut  chosen  at  a  less  advanced  stage,  might  have  saved 
too  late,      their  country  from  the  despotism  of  paramount  de- 
mocracy. ' 
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mocracy.    They  declared  that  they  never  wotiM  g  h  a  p. 
relinquish  the  defence  of  the  monarchy :  no  less   ^^^^^' 
than  two  hundred  and  eighty  joined  in  a  bold  and     1791. 
explicit  protest  against  the  decrees  by  which  the 
assembly  acted  independently  of  the  crown  ;  but 
now  their  firm  boldness  was  too  late.   The  national 
assembly  to  guard  against  foreign  invasion,  gave 
directions  for  fortifying  the  frontiers.     Meanwhile 
they  proceeded  with  the  constitutional  code  ;  and 
the  king's  late  attempt  caused  the  insertion  of 
several  articles  which  had  not  been  before  proposed* 
It  was  decreed  by  a  great  majority,  that  a  king 

Eutting.  himself  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force, 
ostile  to  the  state,  should  be  considered  as  having 
abdicated  the  crown.     The  same  penalty  was  de- 
nounced against  him  were  he  to  retract  nis  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  constitution,  or  incur  the  guilt  of 
conspiracy  against  it  by  a  criminal  correspondence 
with  the  enemies  of  the  nation.     It  was  farther 
decreed,  that  after  such  abdication  he  should  be 
treated  as  a  simple   citizen,   and  subjected,  like 
all  other  individuals,  to  the  common  course  of  law. 
There  was  a  very  warm  debate  about  the  inviola- 
bility of  the  king's  person.     At  this  time  there  state  of 
were  four  parties  in   the  national  assembly,  and  p"^**- 
throughout  the  French  empire  :  the  royalists,  whose 
object  was  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  in  its 
former  power  and  splendor ;  .the  moderates,  who 
wished  a  mixed  kingly  government,  consisting  <rf 
different  estates,  uniting  security  and  liberty  with 
social  order,  and  subordination :  the  third  was  the 
constitutionalists,    the  supporters  of  the  existing  ' 
polity,  which,  levelling  all  ranks  and  distinctions 
of  subjects,  still  retained  the  name  of  king,  and 
were  by  far  the  most  numerous }  fourthly,  the  re- 
publicans, who  were  gaining  ground  in  number 
and  strength.     The  royalists  and  moderates  were 
"eager  for  the  inviolability  of  the  royal  person ;  the 
constitutionalists  were   divided;   the  republicans 

were 
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jc  H  A  P.  wece  Btreauoufilv  immical  to  the  proposition :  but 
^^^^    after  ii  k>ng  and  animated  contest,  perceiving  that 
1791.      by  persisting  in  their  opposition  in  this  point  they 
wduld  lose  the  support  of  tobxtv  constitutionalists^ 
in  order  to  conciliate  the  different  parties,  they 
proposed  certain  provisional  modifications  to  ac- 
company   the  inviolalnlity  of  the  royal  person, 
invioiabi-    Their  opponents  thought  it  expedient  to  accede 
i^^^.  to  a    c^romise  ;    and  it  was  according^  de- 
•on,  carried  creed,    that  the  king's   person,  with   certain  re- 
^^^     strtctions  and  limitations,  should  be  inviolable.    A 
deeree  was  passed,  intrusting  the  education  of  the 
dauphin  to  a  governor  appointed  by  the  national 
assembly,  in  wder  to  form  him  to  constitutional 
principles.  The  moderate  party  endeavoured  again 
to  introduce  two  separate  chambers,  and  enlarged 
on  the  blessings  of  the  British  constitution;  but  their 
propositions  were  rejected.      The    constitutional 
code  being  finished,  sixty  members  were  appointed 
to  present  it  to*  the  king :  these  waited  on  nis  ma- 
jesty with  great  sotemnity,  and  were  very  graciously 
received.     When  they  presented  the  code,  he  in- 
formed  them,  that  the  importance  of  the  subject 
required  his  most  attentive  and  serious  examination ; 
ana  that  as  soon  as  he  had  acquitted  himself  of  this 
duty,  he  would  apprize  the  assembly  of  his  intentions. 
The  violent  republicans  hoped  that  the  king  would 
refuse  the  constitution,  and  thereby  justify  a  dif- 
ferent  system.   The  king  and  his  friends  were  well 
informed  of  their  wishes  and  schemes :  the  people 
in  general,  however,   were  not  yet   disposed  to 
establish  a  commonwealth,  and  the  greater  number 
of  them  were  most    strenuous  constitutionalists, 
^^^j^''  His  friend^,  aware  of  the  designs  of  the  republi- 
vise  him  to  caus,  advised  the  king  to  accept  the  constitutional 
Bceeft^    cqde.     Being  prevailed  upon,  he,  on  the  13th  of 
ti^ndicode.  S^tember,  wrote-a  tetter '^  announcing  his  accept- 

.    ^  See  State  Piqpen,  Sqptttnber  IStb,  1791. 
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ance,  and   declaring  the  motives  of  Ids  former^  c  h  a  k 
recent,  and  present  conduct.     The  followiiig  day,    ^^^^^* 
repairing  to  the  national   assembly,  he  verbally     ^f^i. 
declared  his  acceptance  of  the  constitution  ;  and  in  ^ta"^ 
presence  of  the  assembly,  signed  his  declaration^  nadoiud 
He  was  received  with  great  respect,  and  attendbd  "**^*'  ^' 
by  the  whole  assembly  on  his  return  to  the  Thuil- 
leries,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  all  Paris.  On  the 
28th   of  September  .the  constitution  was  formirily 
proclaimed  at  Paris.     The  substance  of  the  procla* 
mation  was,  that  the  important  work  of  the  con-* 
stitution  being  at  length  perfected  by  the  assembly^ 
a^d  accepted  by  the  king,  it  was  now  entrusted  to 
the  protection  of  the  legislature,  the  crown,  and 
the  law ;  to  the  affection  and  fidelity  of  fathers  mf 
families,  wives,  and  mothers :  to*  the  zeal  and  at- 
tachment of  the  young  citizens,  and  to  the  spirit 
of  the  French  nation.  *     While  the  assembly  had  ^pP^^^ 
been  thus  engaged  in  completing  the  new  consti^  §S  pS^ 
tutional  code,  it  bestowed  the  highest  honours  on  p^«^ 
the  memory  of  those  revolutionizing  philosophers 
who  had  contributed  so  powerfully  to  the  change. 
As  Voltaire  had  been  so  efficacious  an  enemy  to 
Christianity  and  the  church,  the  assembly  conferred 
signal  honors  on  his  remains,  which  tljey  ordered 
to  be  transported  from  his  burial-place,  and  depo- 
sited in  the  church  of  St.  Genevive,  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  receiving  the  ashes,  and  perpetuating 
the  memory,  of  those  who  had  deserved  well  of 
the  French  nation.     Equal  honours  were  decreed 
to  Rousseau :  he  had  been  the  object  of  almost 
constant  persecution  by  priests  and  their  votaries. 
•France,  that  had  now  dispelled  the  clouds  of  super- 
stition, and  broken   the  fetters  of  tyranny,  after 
having  profited  so  much  by  his  labours,  ought  to 
pay  that  veneration  to  ms  memorv  when  dead, 
which   ignorance  and  superstition  nad  denied  to 

'See  State  Papers^  September  28th,  1791. 
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CHAP,  him  ^ile  he  Was  alive.  The  public  joined  with 
^^^^^'  the  assembly  in  doing  homage  to  the  characters 
1791.  of  these  writers,  and  also  to  Hclvetius  and  others, 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  exer-* 
tions  against  Christianity.  To  gratify  the  prevail- 
ing sentiment,  the  theatres  were,  as  usual,  accom- 
modated :  plays  were  represented  in  which  infidel 
writers  and  doctrines  were  held  up  to  admiration : 
religion,  and  the  various  establishments  and  orders 
by  which  it  had  been  maintained,  were  exppsed  to 
ridicule  and  contempt.  That  they  might  con- 
tribute as  much  as  possible  to  the  perpetuation  of 
their  system,  the  revolutionists  endeavoured  to 
instil  such  sentiments  concerning  the  relations  -  of 
domestic  and  private  life,  as  would  best  correspond 
with  their  political  establishments.  "^ 
Want  of  Amidst  the  many  plans  for  regenerating  France, 
"^"^y*  there  was  one  evil  which  ingenuity  could  not 
remedy,  this  was  the  scarcity  of  money.  Notwith- 
standing the  immense  forfeitures,  there  was  still  a 
great  deficiency  of  income  compared  with  expen- 
diture. The  army  required  to  support  the  new 
liberty  was  more  numerous,  and  much  more  expen- 
sive, than  the  armies  of  the  old  monarchy  had  been 
at  the  most  extravagant  periods.  The  populace 
considered  exemption  frcnn  taxes  as  one  of  the 
sacred  rights  which  they  ought  to  enjoy,  and  there- 
fore paid  very  sparingly  and  reluctantly.  The 
boldest  and  most  ardent  champions  of  religious, 
moral,  civil,  and  political  regeneration,  neglected 
no  opportunity  of  committing  theft.  The  assembly 
had  declared  that  all  property  belonged  to  the 
state:  from  this  comprehensive  theorem  they 
deduced  a  corollary  %  that  whatever  was  thus 
acquired  by  the  state  belonged  to  any  lawgiver 
or  statesman  that  could  get  it  into  his  possession. 
Though  these  peculators  publicly  celebrated  the 

^  See  Burke's  Letter  to  a  Member  of  tlie  National  Assembly. 
"  See  Flayfair's  Histoiy  of  Jacobinism. 
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credit  of  the  national  paper,  in  their  own  ac-  c  h  a  i'. 
cumulations  they  gave  the  preference  to  gold 
and  silver.  Many  other  monied  men  who  had  ''^i. 
amassed  their  riches  by  fair  means,  being  doubtful 
-  concerning  the  stability  of  the  new  government, 
hoarded  the  greater  part  of  their  cash.  All  who 
were  disaffected  to  the  revolutionary  system,  to 
discourage  assignats  as  well  as  to  secure  their  own 
property,  concealed  as  much  as  possible  their  gold 
and  silver.  A  great  part  of  the  hidden  treasures  was 
lodged  in  foreign  countries,  especially  the  British 
funds,  which  even  the  French  patriots  practically 
acknowledged  to  afford  the  best  security  for  pro- 
perty."^ As  silver  and  gold  disappeared,  the  paper 
money  was  proportionably  depreciated ;  and  great 
pecuniary  distress  prevailed.  The  indigent  now 
became  a  more  numerous  body  than  ever,  and  made 
desperate  through  want,  broke  into  every  recess 
where  they  thought  money  was  hoarded,  and  ex- 
ercised their  depredations  with  such  dexterity,  that 
numbers  of  individuals  lost  immense  sums,  not- 
withstanding  the  carefulness  and  extraordinary 
precautions  with  which  they  had  been  ^  concealed. 
As  a  considerable  part  of  pecuniary  distress  was 
imputed  to  the  administrators  of  the  revenue,  who 
were  the  most  zealous  members  of  the  popular 
party,  the  aristocrats  very  minutely  investigated 
and  severely  scrutinized  their  conduct ;  and  when  inspection 
the  accounts  were  presented  for  inspection,  declared  ^^^^^^^ 
openly,  that  they  conceived  them  false,  and  the  do- 
cuments and  vouchers  by  which  they  were  supported 
fabricated  for  the  purpose  of  covering  fraud  and 
depredation.  The  arguments  and  statements  were 
very  strong  and  clear,  but  the  assembly  overthrew 
arithmetical  results  by  a  majority  of  votes ;  and  so  Jar 

^  So  great  was  the  influx  of  French  money  into  England  during  the  year 
1791,  that  whereas  seventy-five  had  been  the  average  price  of  the  cdnsolidated 
Annuities  of  three  per  cent,  during  the  five  preceding  years  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity, from  Midsummer  1791  the  average  price  was  about  eighty-eight. 

P  Seb  Playfair  on  Jacobinism. 
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CHAP,   the  patriots  were  cleared  from  the  charges.  The  pur- 
xLvii^  gation  of  these  patriotic  financiers  was  the  last  im- 
1791.     portant  act  of  the  national  assembly:  on  the  30th 
S&'eSl^''  of  September  1791,  this  body  was  dissolved  by  a 
tionaias.     spccch  from  the  king,   in  which  he  solemnly  re- 
sembiy.       peated  his  promises  to  maintain  the  constitution. 
RcWsion  of      Thus  terminated  the  first  national  assembly  of 
J»iSl!igM  France,  which  in  little  more  than  two  years  had 
^fc^^j  effected  a  more  complete  change  in  the  govem- 
^'    ment,    ranks,    orders,    laws,    religion,    doctrines, 
opinions,  sentiments,  and  manners  of  the  people, 
than  any  legislative  body  ever  before  effected  in  a 
How  it       series  of  ages.     It  found  an  absolute  monarchy  j 
fS'pi^w.  ^^ft  ^^  uncontrouled  popular  legislature,  with  a 
king  nominally  limited,  actually  subdued.  It  found 
the  laws,  which,  emanating  from  the  Eoman  code, 
and  intermingled  with  the  feudal  institutions,  had 
spread  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  sub- 
sisted in  France  for  twelve  centuries  ;  it  left  a  new 
code,  which  originated  in  a  metaphysical  fiction  of 
universal  equality ;  vindicated  to  man,  when  mem- 
ber of  a  community,  all  the  rights  which  might 
belong  to  him  in  a  state  of  separation  from  his 
fellow-men,  and  applied  to  a  constituted  society 
principles    that    presuppose   no  society   to   exist*  ' 
It  found  disparity    of   rank,    a    political    result 
from  inequality  of  ability  and  character,  extend- 
ing itself  to   descendants  :  it  left    all  rank   and 
eminence  levelled  with  meanness  and  obscurity ; 
seeing  that  in  the  progress  of  hereditary  transmis- 
sion there  might  be  degeneracy,  instead  of  cor- 
recting the  abuse,  it  abolished  the  establishment. 
It  took  away  one  of  the  strongest  incentives  to 
splendid  and  beneficial  actions,  in  the  desire  of  a 
parent  to  acquire,  maintain,  or  extend,  honour  or 
dignity,  which  he  may  not  only  enjoy  himself,  but 
transmit  to  his  children.      It  found  the  people, 
though  turbulent,   and  reluctantly  submitting  to 
arbitrary  power,   well  inclined  to  a  free  system, 

which 
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which    should  include    order  and  subordination*  crap. 
Expelling  monarchical  despotism,  instead  of  stop-  ^  xlvii. 
ping  at  the  middle  stage,  which  wisdom  dictated,     1791. 
it  carried  the  people  to  the  opposite  extreme  of 
democratic  anarchy.      Impressing  the  multitude 
with  an  opinion  that  the  general  will  was  the  sole 
rule  of  government,  it  induced  them  to  suppose 
that  their  wills  jointly  and  individually  were  to  be 
exempt  from  restraint ;  and  that  the  subjection  of 
passion  to  the  controul  of  reason  and  virtue,  was 
an  infringement  of  liberty.     It  found  properly 
secure,  and  left  arbitrary  confiscation  predominant. 
It  found  the  people  Christians  ;  left  them  infidels. 
But  whatever  opinion  impartial  posterity  may  en-  inaiiita 


tertain  of  this  legislative  body,  either  in  the  revo-  ^^^^ 
lution  which  they  effected,    or  the  new  system  thegeniut 
which  they  established,  it  must  be  admitted  that  ^^^^ 
uncommon  ingenuity,  skill,  vigour,  and  perseve-  French 
ranee,  were  displayed  in  the  means  adopted  to  give  ^^•™*^' 
to  the  projected  changes  the  desired  effect.     Their 
great  and  fundamental  principle  was,  to  revolu- 
tionize the  minds  of  their  countrymen,  as  the  only 
sure  means  of  civil- and  political  revolution.     In 
the  clubs,  the  populace,  and  the  army,  modelled 
by  their  pleasure,  they  formed  most  effectual  in^ 
struments  for  carrying  their  schemes  into  execu- 
tion, and  rendering  their  will  the  paramount  law. 
The  first  national  assembly  manifested  ability  and 
genius,  which,  unfortunately  for  their  country,  were 
neither  guided  by  wisdom  nor  prompted  by  virtue. 

The  revolutionary  leaders  did  not  confine  their  Progress  of 
efforts  to  their  own  country.  They  employed  pj>Kti«i«»- 
emissanes  m  other  nations  to  disseminate  their 
principles  and  co-operate  with  champions  in  the 
same  cause.  A  spirit  of  political  enthusiasm 
had,  indeed,  been  spread  through  a  great  part  of 
Europe.  In  Germany,  and  particularly  in  the 
Prussian  domitiions,  a  set  arose,  though  under  dif- 
ferent denominations,  who,  ascribing  the  greater 
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c  fl^A  p.  part  of  human  calamities  to  bigotry,  superstition, 
^^^*    arbitrary  power,  and  error,  endeavoured  to  awaken 


1791. 


Britain. 


their  cotemporaries  to  the  most  animated  hopes, 
of  the  advantages  that  were  to  flow  from  political 
improvement,  philosophical  education,  and,  in  all 
things,  a  vigorous  exercise  of  reason.     They  pro- 
fessed, at  the  same  time,  the  warmest  sentiments 
of  humanity,  and  a  spirit  of  universal  philanthropy. 
In  Britain,  as  we  have  seen,  the  leading  doctrines 
of  the  French  revolution   were  maintained  from 
various  causes,  and  to  different  extents,  by  num- 
bers of  writers,  more  especially  by  those  of  the 
unitarian  dissenters.     In  the  beginning  of  this  year 
Dr.  Priestly  employed  his  rapid  and.%indefatigable 
•pen  in  answering  Mr.  Burke.     After  repeating  his 
usual  arguments  against   the    existing  establish- 
ments, the  doctor  confined  himself  to  a  prophetic 
vision  of  the  manifold  blessings  which  were  to  JUyw 
through  the  world  from  the  glorious  French  revo- 
lution.    This  event  was  to  diffuse  liberty,  to  ame- 
liorate society,   and  to  increase  mrtvje  and  hap- 
piness.    A  political  millennium  was   about  to  be 
established,  when  men  should  be  governed  by  the 
expectapo-  purity  of  their  own  minds,  and  the  moderation  of 
their  own  desires,  without  external  coercion,  when 
no  authority  should  exist  but  that  of  reason,  and  no 
legislators  but  philosophers,  and  disseminators  of 
truth.     But  a  work  soon  after  made  its  appearance, 
which,  however  little  entitled  to  historical  record 
foK  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  is  well  worthy  of  men- 
tion; as  the  cause  of  very  important  and  alarming 
effects  ;  this  was  a  treatise  entitled.  The  Rights   o/^ 
Man^  by  Thomas  Paine  ;  already  mentioned  as  the 
author  of  a  violent  pamphlet  written  to  prevent  re- 
union between  Britain  and   her   colonies.     Paine 
having  gone  to  Paris  soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution,  and  thoroughly  imbibed 
its  doctrines  and  sentiments,  undertook  to  induce 
the  English  to  copy  so  glorious  a  model.    Perhaps, 
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indeed,  there  never  was  a  writer  who  more  com-  c-hap. 
pletely  attained  the  art  of  imposing  and  impressing     •    ^^^- 
nonsense  on  ignorant  and  imdistinguishing  minds,      I'^i- 
as  sense  and  sound  reasoning ;    more  fitted  for 
playing  on  the  passions  of  the  vulgar ;  for  gaining 
their  affections  by  gratifying  their  prejudices,  and 
through  those  anections  procuring  their  assent  to 
any  assertions  which  he   chose  to  advance.     His 
manner  was  peculiarly  calculated  to  impress  and 
effect  such  objects.     The  coarse  familiarity  of  his  Righu  of 
language  was  in  unison  with  vulgar  taste ;  the  di^  ^^, 
rectness  of  his  efforts  and  boldness  of  his  assertions  •daptation 
passed  with  ignorance  for  the  confidence  of  un-  ^tii^t» 
doubted  truth.     It  was  not  only  the  manner  of  his  *?<*  p»»- 
communication,  but  the  substance  of  his  doctrinie,  ^^^.    ^ 
that  was  peculiarly  pleasing  to   the  lower  ranks. 
Vanity,  pride,  and   ambition,  are  passions  which 
exist  witli  as  much  force  in  the  tap-room  of  an  ale-^ 
house  as  in  a  senate.     When  peasants,  labourers, 
and  journeymen  mechanics,  were   told  that  they 
were  as  fit  for  governing  the  country  as  any  man 
in  parliament,  it  was  a  very  pleasing  idea ;  it  gave 
an  agreeable  swell  to  their  self-importance  :  when 
farther  informed,  that  they  were  not  only  qualified 
for  such  high  appointments,  but  also,  if  they  ex- 
erted themselves,  that  they  were  within  the  reach> 
they  were  still  more  delighted.     Through  a  book  Astonwh- 
so  popular,  very  great  additions  were  made  to  the  iuy  o*?***^ 
English  admirers  of  the  French  revolution.  Societies  among  the 
and   clubs,    in  imitation  of  the  French  Jacobins,  ^°'^®'''*«^*- 
fast  increasing  in  number  and   divisions,  testified, 
the  highest  approbation  of  Paine's  Rights  (^Man  ; 
and  veiy  industriously,  through  their   affiliations, 
spread   cheap  editions   of  it  among  the  common 
people,  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  a  party  of  the  admirers  of  Comme. 
the  French  revolution  met  at  Birmingham  to  com-  SrFrench 
inemorate  its  commencement,  under  the  auspices  re^|»ti?n 
of  its  great  champion  Dr.  Priestly.     Previous  to  w"™'"*^^ 

A  A  3  the 
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ICUAP.  the  meeting,  a  hand^bill  "^  was  circulated,  outrage- 
1  "^"^  oudy  seditious,  stigmatizing  all  the  established 
mu  orders,  and  urging  insurrection  against  church  and 
state.  As  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were 
warmly  attached  to  the  constitution,  this  mis- 
chievous production  excited  very  great  alarm  and 
tsgei  The  celebrators  having  assembled,  the  popu- 
lace  surrounded  the  tavern  where  they  were  met ; 
and  as  Dr.  Priestly  had  so  often  and  openly  avowed 
his  ehmity  to  the  church,  they  very  unfortunately 
supposed  that  the  present  paper,  dooming  our  es« 
tUDlishment  to  destruction,  was  composed  and  dis- 

Rioifc  persed  by  him  and  his  votaries.  Under  this  appre- 
nension  they  became  extremely  riotous,  burnt  one 

Destnwtei  of  the  couventiclcs^    destroyed   several    private 

FHMdy't    houses,  and  among  the  rest,  the  library  of  Dr. 

uteaiy.  Priestley,  containing  a  most  valuable  apparatus  for 
philosophical  eicpemnents,  and  also  many  manu- 
scripts.  The  tumults  raged  for  two  days  so  violently 
that  the  civil  magistrates  were  inadequate  to  their 
suppression,  A  military  force  arriving  the  third 
day,  dispersed  the  mob  ;  and  the  magistrates  thus 
assisted,  re-established  tranquillity.  All  friends  to 
our  king  and  constitution  sincerely  regretted  these 
lawless  proceedings,  though  evidently  originating 
in  a  zealous  attachment  to  our  establishment.  Men 
of  science  lamented  the  destruction  of  Dr.  Priest- 
ley's library,  of  his  collection,  machinery,  and 
compositions  on  physical  subjects,  in  which  depart- 
ment the  exertions  of  his  talents  and  learning  were 
supremely  valuable, 

Tht  dM-         The  conduct  of  Dr.  Priestley  himself  upon  this 

Si^^'  occasion,  though  it  could  not  diminish  the  public 
abhorrence  of  such  outrageous  violence,  by  no 
means  increased  sympathy  in  the  sufferings  of  its 
principal  object.  Hastening  to  London,  he  wrote 
an  a^iress  to  the  inhabitants  of  Birmingham,  in 

*>  See  Gentleman's  JVIaga^ine  for   July  1791,  and  Chronicle  of  Annual 
Rijgisler  for  the  same  month. 

which. 
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which,  though  he  justly  exposed  the  lawless  disorder  chap. 
of  the  insurgents,  and  naturally  complained  of  the  ^^^^^' 
mischiefs  that  they  had  perpetrated,  yet  the  main  i79i. 
scope  of  his  letter  was  to  attack  the  church,  and  > 
impute  the  riots  to  its  principal  supporters  in  the 
vicinity.  The  tumultuous  excesses  he  illogically 
and  falsely  ascribed  to  the  badness  of  the  cause ; 
as  if  the  intrinsic  merits  of  any  system  could 
be  lessened  by  the  madness  or  folly  of  its  de^ 
fenders.  Various  addresses  of  condolence  sent 
to  Dr.  Priestley  by  societies  of  dissenters,  and 
other  clubs,  very  clearly  demonstrated  the  san- 
guine hopes  of  the  writers,  that  the  downfal  of  our 
estabUshments  was  approaching.  Mr.  Benjamin 
Cooper,  secretary  of  the  revolution  society,  hoped 
that  the  church  which  he  (Mr.  Benjamin  Cooper) 
pronounced  an  ignorant  and  interested  intolerance, 
was  near  its  end.  Dr.  Priestley's  reply  chimed  with 
this  Mr.  Benjamin  Cooper's  tune.  The  young 
students  at  Hackney  college  expressed  their  cour 
viction  of  the  folly  of  existing  establishments. 
Priestley's  answer'  to  their  letter  may  be  consi- 
dered  as  a  recitation  of  his  political  creed.  The 
hierarchy  (he  said),  equally  the  bane  of  Christianity 
and  of  rational  liberty,  was  aboiit  to  fall :  he  ex- 
horted these  young  men  strenuously  to  use  their 
efforts  in  so  glorious  a  cause,  and  to  show  by  the 
ardor  and  force  of  their  exertidns  against  the  con- 
stituted authorities,  how  much  more  enlightened 
understandings,  and  liberal  sentiments  were  formed 
by  the  plan  and  instructions  of  their  academy, 
tLn  those  that  were  imbibed  in  national  institu- 
tions,  fettering  and  depressing  the  mind.  The 
doctrines  so  earnestly  inculcated  by  Priestley  and 
his  class  of  enemies  to  our  establishments,  tended 
to  promote  the  success  of  Paine's  political  lessons. 

'  See  Gentleman's  Magazine,  for  November  1791,   p.  1Q24,  and  Annual 
Register,  1791.     Appendix  to  Cliranicle}  p.^  86.  ' 

A  A  4  Priestley 
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CHAP.  Priestley  was  more  fitted  for  forming  visionary  and 
xLV^i-    sophistical  speculatists  among  men  of  superficial 
1791.     literature,  whereas   Paine  was  best  qualified  for 
efieeting  a  change  on  the  vulgar  and  ignorant. 
Compari-    Prfestley  dealt  chiefly  in  prescription  ;  his  nostrum 
w^/**"  to  be  applied  to  every  case  was  alterative :  Paine  was 
and  Paine  operatical  and  proposed  immediate  incision.    From 
Priestley  proceeded  such  philosophers  as  Godwin 
and  Hoicroft ;  from  Paine  such  practical  reformers 
as  Watt  and  Thelwall.     Priestley,  to  use  his  own 
words,  had  laid  the  train,  Paine's  desire  was  to 
light  the  match.     Republican,    and  even  demo- 
cratic principles,  continued  to  make  a  rapid  pro- 
gress during  the  remainder  of  the  year.     It  would 
be  extreme^  unjust  and  iUiberal  to  impute  to  Uni- 
tarian  dissenters  indiscriminately,    the  principles 
and  intentions  so  obvious  in  the  heresiarch.     It  is 
however  well  known,  that  if  not  all,  very  many  o£, 
that  class  of  dissenters,  were  at  this  time  inimical 
to  the  British  constitution  of  church  and  state. 
Rapid  and  Bcsidcs  the  disscntcrs,    there  were  other  sets  of 
"^°«^e     men  who  regarded    the  French  revolution  as  a 
demwiratic  modcl  for  imitation.     From  causes  purely  political, 
prindpies.    ^^ithout  any  mixture   of  theology,  some  of  the 
votaries  of  a  change  in  parliament,  and  other  de- 
partments of  the  state,  conceived  the  diffusion  of 
»      French  principles  highly  favourable  to  their  plans 
of  reform.    In  the  metropoUs,  besides  men  of  genius 
and  learning,  well  affected  to  the  French  revolu- 
tion, there  was  another  set  of  adventurers  in  litera- 
ture  and  politics,  very  eager  in  maintaining  and 
wide  diffu-  Spreading  its  doctrines.     If  learning  be  not  more 
***>"  ^l . ,    profound  in  the  present  than  in  former  affes,  it  is 
uterature.    Certainly  spread  over  a  much  wider  surface.     The 
commercial  opulence  of  the  country  encourages  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  literary  commodities   of 
favouiabie   cvery  valuc  and  denomination.     The  demand  ex- 
torcvoiii-    tending   to  a  vast  variety  of  productions,   which 
gotioiu.      require  neither  deep  learning  nor  vigorous  genms, 

the 
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the 'number  of  authors  multiplies  in  proportion  to  chap. 
the  moderate  qualifications  that  are  necessary.    All    ^^^^^' 
these,  down  to  translators  of  German  novels,  and      1791. 
collectors  of  paragraphs  for  the  daily  papers,  deem 
themselves  persons  of  genius  and  ^tudition,   and 
members  of  tJie  republic  of  letters.     In  France,  lite- 
rary men  possessed  great  direction  ;  many  of  this 
class  in  England  conceived,  that  if  the  same  system 
were  established  here,  they  might  rise  to  be  direc- 
tors in  the  new  order  of  things.     There  were  in 
the  literary  class,  as  in  other  bodies,  persons  who, 
from   a  benevolent  enthusiasm,    hoped  that  the 
French  constitution  would  extirpate  vice  and  mi- 
sery, and  diffuse  over  the  world  philanthropy  and 
happiness.     Among  the  literary  producers,  there 
was  one  set  who  thought  the  highest  perfection  of 
the  human  character  was  sensibUity ;  and  that  the 
restraints  of  religious  and  moral  precepts,  as  well 
as  of  political  establishments,  were  harsh  and  tyran- 
nical,  because  they  so  often  contradicted  the  im- 
pulse  of  sentimental  feeling ;    these  praised  the 
French  revolution  in  the  belief  that  it  was  inimical 
to  austere  restrictions.     Under  this  class  were  to 
be  ranked  various  female  votaries  of  literature,  and 
at  their  head  Mary  Ann  Wollstonecraft,  who  pro-  Mary  Ann 
duced,  as  a  counterpart  to  the  Rights  of  Man,  a  ^^**^®" 
performance  entitled  the  Rights  of  Woman ;  vin-  ^ 
dicating  to  the  sex  an  exemption  from  various  re- 
strictions to  which  women  had  been  hitherto  sub- 
jected from  the  tyranny  and  aristocracy  of  men ; 
but  first  and  principally  from  the  restraint  of  chas- 
tity ;  and  claiming  the  free  and  full  indulgence  of 
every  gratification  which  fancy  could  suggest, .  or 
passion  stimulate.     Besides  these  classes,  there  was  Debating 
a  great  and  multiplying  variety  of  clubs  for  political  «>c'«tie»» 
discussion  and  debate.     To  these  resorted  many 
mechanics,  tradesmen,  and  others,  from  a  desire 
extremely  prevalent  among  the  lower  English,  of 
distinguishing   themselves  as  spokesmen.     By  de- 
grees^ 
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CHAP,  grees,  from  hearing  speeches  and  reading  pamphlets, 
XL VII.    |.|jgy  supposed  themselves  politicians  and  philoso- 
1791.     phers,  and  thought  it  incumbent  on  so  enlightened 
men,  to  drop  the  prejudices  of  education ;  and  sa- 
crificed religion,  patriotism,    and  loyalty,    at  the 
shrine  of  vanity.   From  so  many  causes,  and  through 
so  many  agents,  the  revolutionary  doctrines  were 
Cheap        disseminated  very  widely.     To  facilitate   circula- 
frZ      tion,  opulent  votaries  published  cheap  editions  of 
Paine'a       the  most  inflammatory  works,    especially  Paine' s 
^^^^        Rights  of  Many  which  contained  the  essence  of  all 
,the  rest. 

But  men  of  high  rank,  and  of  the  highest  ability 
and  character,  still  admired  the  French  revolution 
as  likely  to  produce,  when  corrected  by  time  and 
experience,  the  extension  of  moderate  and  rational 
liberty ;  and,  besides  Dr.  Priestley,  a  few  others  of 
eminent  genius  celebrated  the  French  changes,  in 
One  able     literary  works.     Of  these,  by  far  the  most  distin- 
">dpw-      guished  production  that  appeared  in  England  in 
i^Tour     vindication  of  the   French   revolution,  was  Mr. 
^\       Mackintosh's  answer  to  Mr.  Burke    The  obvious 
J^Stioo.   purpose  of  this  learned  and  philosophical  writer  is 
the  melioration  of  the  condition  of  man ;  convinced 
that  men  habitually  guided  by  reason,  and  deter^ 
mined  by  virtue,  would  be  happier  under  small 
than  considerable  restraints,  he  proposed  a  controul 
too  feeble  for  the  actual  state  of  men  now  existing ; 
vindidfB     much  more  of  a  people  whose  national  character, 
^"^^      from  the  old  despotism,  and  other  causes,  required 
a  greater  degree^  of  controul  than  some  of  their 
neighbours.     The  erroneous  conclusions  of  this 
forcible  and  profound  writer  appear  to  have  arisen 
from'  two  sources ;  first,  he  argued  from  a  supposi- 
tion of  an  attainable  perfection  in  the  human  cha^ 
racter,  instead  of  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  degree 
of  perfection  which  it  had  actually  attained.     Se- 
condly, he  appears  to  have  been  misinformed  con- 
cerning 
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cerning  the  principles,  spirit,  and  character  of  the  chap. 
French  revolutionists.  ^i^yn. 

Great  and  important  as  the  progressions  of  public      1791. 
opinions  were  in  1791,  to  arrest  the  attention  of  ^^"^^ 
the  philosophical  observer,  the  actual  events  in  Eng-  of  toA  * 
land  to  employ  the  pen  of  the  annalist,  were  not  ^^  ^ 
numerous.     His  highness  the  Duke  of  York,  in  Pm^ 
the  close  of  the  year   1791*  married  the  eldest 
Princess  of  Prussia,  between  whom  and  the  English 
prince  a  mutual  affection  had  subsisted  ever  since 
the  royal  youth's  residence  at  the  court  of  Berlin. 
The  arrival  ofthe  fair  stranger,  the  many  festivities 
that  ensued  on  so  auspicious  an  occasion,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  new  married  couple  in  public, 
agreeably  relieved  the  political  discussions  which 
had  long  absorbed  the  attention  of  the  public^ 


\ 
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CHAP.  XLVIII. 


Meeting  of  Parliament  —  Opposition  censure  the  conduct  of 
,.    ministry  i^especting  Russia.  —  Incidental  but  interesting  de- 
bates about  the  French  revolution,  —  Real  difference  between 
Messrs.   Burke  and  Fox.  —  Motion   of  Mr.  Whiibread 
respecting  the  riots  at  Birmingham.  —  Petition  of  the  Uni- 
tarian  dissenters  —  rejected.  —  Multiplication  of  political 
clubs. —  Society  of  the  friends  of  the  people  —  rank^  charac- 
ter, and  property  of  the  members.  —  Mr.  Grey.  —  The  Earl 
of  Lauderdale. — Address  of  the  society  to  the  people  of  Great 
Britain.  —  Intention  good,  but  tendency  dangerous.  —  Mr. 
Pitt  opposes  this  engine  of  change.  —  Rise  and  progress  of 
correspmiding  societies.  —  Second  part  of  Thomas  Paints 
Rights  of  Man.  —  Ferment  amofig  the  populace.  —  The 
lower  classes  become  politicians  and  statesmen. — ProclamO" 
tion  against  seditious  writings  —  discussed  in  parliament.  — 
Schism  among  the  members  of  opposition.  —  The  heir  ap- 
parent testifies  his  zeal  for  supporting  the  British  constitution, 

—  General  satisfaction  from  the  manifestation  of  the  princes 
sentiments.  —  Bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  London  police. 

—  Humane  and  discriminate  propositions  of  Lord  lUvuodon 
for  the  relief  of  debtors  and  ben^t  of  creditors. — Abolition 

of  the  slave  trade  is  carried  in  the  home  (f  Commons.  — 
Siibject  discussed  in  the  house  of  Lords.  —  DuJce  of  Clarence 
opposes  the  abolition.  —  His  highness  exhibits  a  masterly 
view  of  the  various  arguments. —  The  question  postponed. — 
State  of  the  crcnsm  lands — especially  forests. — Mr.  Pitfs 
bill  for  enclosing  parts  of  the  NetX)  Forest — disapproved — 
rejected  by  the  peers.  — Mr.  Dunda^s  bill  for  facilitating 
the  payment  of  wages  andpjize  money  to  sailors — passed. — 
Finances. — Prosperous  state  of  commerce  and  revenue.  — 
Prospect  of  farther  reducing  the  debt^  and  diminishing 
the  tcujces.  — Flourishing  state  of  India  finances. — Political 
state  and  transactions  in  India.  — Beneficial  effects  of  Mr. 
Pities  legislative  measures^  and  Mr.  Dundais  executive  ma^ 
nagement.  -^SirJohn  Macpherson^  governor  general. — Able 

and 
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and  mccessftd  administration  —  succeeded  hy  Lord  Corniml' 
lis.  —  Wise  plans  of  comprehensive  improvement.  —  Tippoo 
Saib  recruits  his  strength.  — His  ambitious  projects  revive — 
attacks  our  ally  the  Rajah  of  Travancore.  —  The  British 
council  remonstrates  to  no  purpose. —  The  English  aimies  in^ 
vade  Mysore  from  the  East  and  West  coasts.  — Camvaign  of 
1 790 — indecisive. — 1 791  Lord  Comwallis  himself  takes  the 
Jield — reduces  the  greater  part  of  Mysore  —  tomes  within 
sight  of  Seringapatam — prevented  by  the  aoerjUm  of  the  Ca- 
very  from  investing  the  metropolis  of  Mysore, — In  1792 
besieges  Seringapatam.  —  Tippoo  Saib  sues  for  peace^  and 
obtains  it  at  the  dictation  qfljOrd  Cornwallis. — Generous 
conduct  of  his  Lordship  respecting  the  py^ize  money, — Mea- 
sures for  the  improvement  of  British  India. 


PARLIAMENT   met  January  81st,  1792.     His  c  ha  p. 
Majesty's    speech  mentioned   the  marriage  of  ^^' 

his  son,  and  the  peace  concluded  between  Russia  ^'^^^ 
and  Turkey ;  but  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing prosperity  of  the  British  nation,  which 
must  confirm  steady  and  zealous  attachment  to  a 
constitution  that  we  have  found,  from  long  ex- 
perience, to  unite  the  inestimable  blessings  of 
liberty  and  order ;  and  to  which,  under  the  favour 
of  Providence,  all  our  advantages  are  principally 
to  be  ascribed.  Members  of  opposition  arraigned 
the  conduct  of  ministers  concerning  Russia.  Both 
the  accusation  and  defence  necessarily  repeated 
former  arguments.  The  British  government  thought 
interference  necessary  for  the  balance  of  power; 
and  though  they  had  sacrificed  their  own  coun- 
sels to  the  voice  of  the  public,  the  armament 
prepared  upon  that  occassion  had  not  been  use^ 
less,  as  it  had  prevented  the  Turks  from  being 
obliged  to  make  such  concessions  as  would  have 
been  otherwise  extorted. "  Mr.  Fox,  conceiving  incidental 
himself,  and  those  who  coincided  in  his  sentiments  b"t»nterest- 
respecting  the  French  revolution,  indirectly  cen-  loSufthe^ 

*  See  Parliamentary  Debates^  January  51st,  1792. 
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sured  by  the  praises  of  the  British  polity,  clearly 
and  forcibly  demonstrated  the  compatibility  of  sa- 
tisfaction at  the  downfal  of  French  despotism, 
so  inimical  to  human  rights,  and  destructive  to 
human  happiness,  with  the  highest  veneration  and 
warmest  attachment  to  the  jBritish  constitution, 
the  preserver  of  rights,  and  promoters  of  happiness- 
He  rejoiced  at  the  overthrow  of  the  French  despo- 
tism because  it  was  bad,  but  would  use  every  eftbrt 
to  support  the  British  constitution,  because  it  was 
good.  In  subsequent  discussions,  Mr.  Fox  more 
explicitly  than  ever  exhibited  to  the  house  his  sen- 
timents and  views  on  this  momentous  subject.  The 
French,  with  characters  formed  by  the  old  despot- 
ism, now  emancipated  from  slavery,  are  actuated 
by  a  most  impetuous  enthusiasm,  which  drives  them, 
as  it  has  driven  every  other  votary,  to  violent  ex- 
cesses. But  enthusiasm,  like  every  ardent  passion, 
must,  as  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  history 
inform  us,  ere  long  subside.  It  is  illogical  to  im- 
pute to  the  principles  of  the  French  revolution  the 
excesses  which  really  arise  from  a  sublimated  state 
of  passion  that  cannot  last.  Enthusiasm  accompa- 
nied the  reformation ;  enthusiasm  marked  the  efforts 
of  the  puritans,  which  vindicated  British  liberty 
from  kingly  and  priestly  tyranny.  But  the  free 
principles  and  beneficial  establishments  subsist  many 
ages  after  the  passion  subsided.  Do  not  therefore 
proscribe  the  French  revolution  because  a  fury  that 
must  be  temporaiy  has  inspired  many  of  its  vota- 
ries. Let  the  noxious  fumes  evaporate,  you  will 
retain  the  genuine  spirit  of  liberty  salutary  to  man- 
kind. Such  was  the  opinion  of  one  personage,  not 
less  profound  as  a  political  philosopher  than  forci- 
ble as  an  orator,  decisive  and  energetic  as  a  states- 
man. Many  and  various  in  detail  as  were  the  sub- 
jects of  difference  between  him  and  Mr.  Burke  upon 
French  affairs,  the  principle  was'  simple.  Fox  es- 
teemed the  outrages  incidental  effects  of  an  enthu- 
siasm 
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siasm  which  must  be  temporary,  and  which  formed  chap. 
no  part  of  the  essential  character  of  the  revoluton :    ^^^^^^' 
Burke  reckoned  the  excesses  necessary  and  essen-      1791. 
tial  parts  of  the  revolution,  which  legitimately  de- 
scended from  its  nature  and  principles,  and  in- 
creased as  they  advanced ;  and  which  could  never 
cease  to  operate  until   the  revolutionary  system 
ceased  to  exist.     Fox  thought  the  French  to  be  men 
in  the  ardent  pursuit  of  what  was  good,  and  trans- 
ported by  passion  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation 
and  wisdom ;  as  men  pursuing  what  was  really  good 
have   often  been  transported :    Burke  considered 
the  whole  nation  as  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  diabol- 
ism, eagerly  bent  on  perpetrating  all  possible  mis- 
chief; a  phenomenon  never  before  known  in  the 
history  of  mankind;  and  therefore,  if  true  in  that 
particular  case,  requiring,  from  its  contravention  to 
probability,  the  stronger  evidence*     From  the  op- 
posite theories  which  they  formed  as  political  philo- 
sophers, these  illustrious  men  deduced  very  opposite 
practical  systems,   which   they   recommended    as 
statesmen.     Burke  very  early  ^  recommended  and 
inculcated  a  confederacy,   which,   upon   his   hy- 
pothesis, was  not  only  wise,  but  absolutely  neces- 
sary.    If  the  French  were  devils  incarnate,  to  pre- 
vent the  diabolical  spirit  from  operation,  neighbour- 
ing nations  must  overwhelm  the  power  of  beings  so 
possessed,  or  perish  themselves  from  the  frenzy. 
Fox,  not  regarding  them  as  a  multitude  of  daemons, 
but  as  the  votaries  of  enthusiasm,  recommended  to 
encourage   their  spirit  of  liberty,  and  suffer  their 
passions  to  subside  through  time,  the  surest  correc- 
tor.    Hostile  interference  in   their  internal  con- 
cerns would  support  instead  of  extinguishing  their 
'enthusiasm,  turn  its  efforts  to   external  defence, 
and  give  them  an  energy  that  would  prove  fatal  to 


^  See  his  Hints  for  a  memorial  to  be  delivered  to  the  French  Ambassador; 
and  Tlioughts  on  French  affairs,  both  written  in  1791. 

those 
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CHAP,  those  who  had  roused  it  into  action.     These  were 
xLviii.  ^Yie  leading  diversities  in  the  theoretical  and  practi- 
J  752.      cal  systems  of  Messrs.  Fox  and  Burke,  which  ac- 
count for  the  whole  series  of  their  respective  coun- 
sels and  conduct  concerning  France.    Ministers  still 
avoided  the  delivery  of  opinions  on  events  and  sys- 
tems which  had  not  interfered  with  the  interest  of 
Great  Britain.     Though  the  French  revolution  was 
never  directly  before  the  house,  yet  many  of  its  pro- 
ceedings arose  from  questions  of  liberty  and  reform, 
which  that  great  event  was  instrumental  in  suggest- 
Motion  of    ing.     Mr.  Whitbread,  a  new  member,  of  good  ta- 
bfrad^*^  lents,  respectable  character,  and  immense  fortune, 
upectingthe  who  had  joiucd  the  party  of  Mr.  Fox,  reviewing  the 
m*ilgh*am'.^^  Hots  at  Birmingham,  imputed  thfese  outrages  to  the 
encouragement  given  by  government  to  persecutors 
of  the  dissenters,  because  they  were  inimical  to  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  tyranny.     The  magistrates  were 
not  sufficiently  active ;  the  government  had  been 
dilatory  in  sending  troops ;  and  several  rioters  had 
been   acquitted:    some,    after  being   condemned, 
were  pardoned.     Mr.  Dundas,  now  secretary  of 
state,  said,  that  on  enquiry  by  the  attorney-general, 
there  appeared  no  grounds  for  censuring  the  magis- 
trates.    From  a  detail  of  dates,   and  military  sta- 
tions, he  proved  that  no  time  had  been  lost  in  dis- 
patching troops  to  Birmingham.     The  rioters  par- 
doned, had  experienced  the  royal  mercy  on  the  re- 
commendation of  the  judges. 

The  Scotch  episcopalians  perceiving  a  disposition 
in  parliament  to  extend  toleration  as  far  as  political 
security  would  admit,  petitioned  for  a  more  ample 
and  unrestrained  indulgence,  than  that  which  they 
had  hitherto  enjoyed.  The  former  motives  for  lay- 
ing them  under  legal  discouragements  subsisted  no 
longer :  the  house  of  Stuart,  to  which  their  attach- 
ment was  known,  was  extinct ;  and^heir  fidelity  to 
the  actual  government  was  not  liable,  on  that  ac- 
count, to  be  suspected.     A  petition  for  exemption 

from 
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from  restraints,  the  reasons  of  which  no  jioiiger  chap. 
existed,  was  favourably  received  by  a  legislature  at  xlvtil 
once  indulgent  and  discriminating.     A  bill  was  ac     1792. 
€X)rdingly  introduced  into  the  house  of  lords,  and 

{)assed  both  houses.     The  Unitarians  alleging  this  Petition 
aw  as  a  precedent,  applied  for  a  repeal  of  the  penal  ^^  ^' 
statutes ;  and  in  addition  to  the  usual  reasons  for  enters, 
refusing  their  application,  their  recent  practices  ejected, 
were  Sitated  as  inimical  to  church  and  state,  especi- 
ally their  active  dissemination  of  Paine's  works,  and 
pth^r  democratical  performances,  and  their  form- 
atipn  of  political  clubs  and  societies. 

WmhB  various  subjects  of  alleged  defect,  or  pro-  Muitipiica- 
jected  amendment,  either  in  measures  of  govern-  ^^^1^'' 
n^ent,  or  the  existing  laws  were  agitated,  a  project 
was  formed  by  a  society  of  gentlemen,  for  making 
an  important  change  in  the  composition  of  the  le- 
gislature ;  this  association^  consisting  of  men  emi- 
nent for  talents,  for  character,  for  political,  literary, 
and  professional  ability  i  for  landed  and  mercantile 
property,  for  rank  and  importance  in  the  community, 
took  to  themselves  the  name  of  the  Friends  of  the  society  of 
people.  The  followingwerethe  general  objects  which  of*the*"**' 
they  professed  to  seek :— To  restore  the  freedom  of  people, 
eie^^tion^  and  to  secure  to  the  people  a  more  frequent 
exercise  of  their  right  of  electing  their  represent- 
atives. For  the  purpose  of  these  reforms  in  parlia- 
ment and  the  country,  they  instituted  their  society, 
but  though  determined  to  promote  them,  resolved 
to  confine  their  pursuit  rigorously  to  such  means  as 
should  be  consistent  with  the  existing  constitution. 
A  short  declaration  of  these  objects  and  means,  was 
framed  by  a  committee,  and  signed  by  the  society, 
with  an  address  to  the  people  of  England  tending  to 
prove;  first,  that  reform  was  wanted;  secondly, 
that  the  present,  a  season  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
was  the  best  fitted  for  commencing  and  establishing 
Jthat  reform ;  and  that  if  there  existed  some  dQgr§§ 
of  discontent,  the  proposed  re/prm  was  well  m^^ 

VOL.  IV.  B  B  for 
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c  ri  A  P.  for  its  removal :  that  the  projected  means  were  cal- 
^^-VJJ^J-  culated  to  promote  the  good  without  incurring  any 
1792.      danger ;  thirdly,  the  objection  arising  from  recent 
events  in  France,  could  not  apply  to  a  case  so  very 
different,  as   the  British  constitution,    with  some 
abuses,  was  from  the  old  despotism  of  France.    The 
object  of  the  society  was  to  recover  and  preserve  the 
true  balance  of  the  constitution.     They  announced 
the  determination  of  the  society,  to  move  a  refonn 
in  parliament  early  the  ensuing  session.     On  these 
avowed  principles  of  their  union,  they  looked  with 
confidence  for  the  co-operation  of  the  British  na- 
tion :  these  are  the  outlines  of  an  address  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  manifesto  of  the  only 
respectable  body,  which,  since  the  commencement 
df  the  French  revolution,  undertook  the  cause  of 
rank,  cha.  parliamentary  reform.     The  society  included  the 
ractOT,  and  greater  number  of  eminent  oppositionists  in  the 
^^^'    house  of  commons  with  one  member  of  the  house 
**"•  of  lords:  This  was  James,  earl  of  Lauderdale,  a 

The  Earl  of  noblcmau  of  very  considerable  abilities,  and  deeply 

Lauderdale.  .     .  "^         ■»  j  t.-       i       i  •!  i_  j 

conversant  m  moral  and  political  philosophy  and 
history,  who  had  distinguished  himself,  first  as  lord 
Maitland  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  afterwards 
made  a  no  less  conspicuous  figure  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  Grey,  peers.  Mr.  Grey  was  appointed  to  take  the  lead- 
ing part  for  the  society  in  the  house  of  commons. 
Mr.  Grey  had  been  educated  an  English  whig,  and 
considered  the  opposition  party  as  the  supporters  of 
whig  principles ;  and  in  his  present  measure  con- 
ceived himself  paving  the  way  for  a  truly  whig  par- 
liament. The  rank  and  fortune  of  this  peer  and 
commoner,  independent  of  their  respective  cha- 
racters, and  also  the  talents,  character,  and  situa- 
tion of  other  members,  aflbrd  very  satisfactory 
grounds  for  believing  them  actuated  by  consti* 
tutional  motives.  It  is  indeed  not  impossible  to 
suppose,  that  subordinate  to  patriotism  mere  anti- 
ministerial  considerations  might  have  some  weight, 

an4 
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arid  that,  as  Mn  Pitt  had  once  been  the  advocate  chap. 
of  reform,  and  was  not  likely  to  be  so  in  the  pre-  j^Y^"' 
sent  circumstances,  they  might  hope  to  reduce  him      1792. 
to  some   embarrassment,  and  expose   him  to  the 
charge  of  inconsistency.     But  though  such  inten- 
tions perhaps  operated  in  some  degree  with  some  of 
the  members,  there  is  much  reason  to  be  convinced 
that  the  friends  of  the  people,  as  a  society,  desired 
only  what  they  conceived  to  be  moderate  reform, 
without  having  the  least  design  to  invade  the  funda- 
mental parts  of  the  constitution.     Their  association 
however  was  liable  to  weighty  objections :  these 
were  not    incidental,   but  resulted   from   the   na- 
ture, constitution,  and  proceedings  of  the  society,      » 
combined  with  the  circumstances  of  the  country  ; 
their  two  declared  objects,  extension  of  suffrage, 
and  abridgment  of  the  duration  of  parliament,  were 
both  expressed  in  vague  terms ;  so  that  they  might 
be,  and  in  fact  actually  were,  construed  differently 
by  the  different  votaries  of  reform :  By  very  many 
they  were  interpreted  with  so  great  latitude,  as  to 
comprehend  universal  suffrage  and  annual  parlia- 
ments.    An  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  Addre»of 
severally  or  aggregately,  respectable  as  they  were,  J^  t^Ti^ 
desiring  them  to  co-operate  in  producing  an  unde-  pie  of  Great 
fined  change  in  the  legislature,  was  a  measure,  how-  ®"**»"- 
ever  pure  in  its  motives,  very  doubtful  in  its  ten- 
dency. Presuming  the  existence  of  great  and  radi- 
cal abuses,  it  either  supposed  the  incompetency  of 
parliament  to  remedy  evils,  and  consequently  its 
insufficiency  for  its  constitutional  purposes ;  or  was 
futile  in  desiring  from  the  people  a  co-operatioH 
which  was  not  wanted.     It   afterwards   appeared  ^"^"**^" 
that  this  society  proposed  to  the  people,  to  form  tendency' 
themselves  into  associations  to  petition  parliament  dangerous. 
for  reform.      They  thereby  afforded  a  colourable 
pretext  for  framing  associations  composed  of  very 
different  members,  and  entertaining  very  different 
sentiments:  the  friends  of  the  people  eventually  pro- 

B  B  2  duced 
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CHAP,  duced  the  affiliated  political  dubs,  wMch  are  since 
^^^^"'  so  well  known  under  the  name  rfthe  Corresponding 
1792-     Society,  and  proved  so  .dangerous  in  their  opera- 
tions. 

To  sound  the  disposition  of  parliament,  Mr.  Grey 

intimated  his  intention  of  urging  parliamentary  re* 

Mr.  Pitt     form  early  in  tl^e  next  session.     Mr.  Pitt  totally  ue- 

f  JP?^J?"  fi^ardless  of  the  imputations  which  might  be  made 

engine  of      ^       .       ^  ,  .  ,^         ^         i,  ^  ^.  n 

change.       agamst  himsei I  personally,  most  unequivocally,  re* 
probated  the  design  of  the  society ;  he  wa3  friendly 
to  reform  peaceably  obt^ed  and  by  general  con* 
eurrence,  but  deemed  the  present  season  altogether 
improper;    and  was  therefore  inimical  to  the  at- 
tempt.    The  object  of  the  society  was  to  effect  a 
change  by  the  impulse  of*  the  pecnple ;  he  would 
$trenuously  oppose  the  movement  of  so  formidaUe 
an  engine ;    the  operations  and  consequences  (of 
which  was  so  much  calculated  to  out-go  the  inten- 
tions of  the  mover.     Mr.  Fox  did  not  join  a  society 
whose  objects  and  proposed  means  were  so  extr^ne- 
ly  indefinite;  and  the  notice  was  received' with  very 
^'*^  *"^flr  '^'-'^^^S  ^^^  general  disapprobation.     The  affiliated 
^^Si^nd-  clubs  now,  imitating  the  French  jacobins,  rapidly 
ing«o.       multiplied  ;  the  principal  assemblage  of  this  sort» 
*^**'^*        was  tne  London  Corresponding  Society ;  the  secre- 
tary of  these  politicians  was  one  Thomas  Hardy,  a 
shoemaker :  their  ostensible  plan  was  under  the  aus-> 
pices  of  this  shoemaker,  and  others  of  equal  poli- 
tical ability,  and  importance  in  the  comummty,  to 
Second  part  cffcct  a  chauge  in  parliament.     The  great  precep- 
iwT"  ^^  ^^  these  disciples  was  Thomas  Paine,  whose 
Rights  of    second  part  was  now  published,  and  strenuously 
^*"'         exhorted  the  practical  application  of  tlid  doctrines 
which  he  had  promulgated  in  his  first  j  it  directed 
\m  votaries  to    pull   dowja  every  establishment, 
and  level  all  distinctions,  in  order  to  tcmjoy  the 

^^*°he    ^^'^^^  ^  ^^^  y  ^y  f*^  ^^^  greater  number  of  the 

^!^i^.     lower  ranks  and  a  considerable* portion  nf  the  mid.. 

dling  classes  were  infected  with  the.revolutianary 

fever. 
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fever,   wbicli  operated  in   the   wildest  and  most  chap', 
extravagant  ravings.     Thomas   Paine  was  repre-  ^'^^"^- 
seated  as  the  minister  ^f  God,  dispensing  light  to  a      179^. 
darkened  world*" :  the  most  industrious  and  useful  The4<Mw 
classes  of  the  state  were  seized  with  a  furious  desire  ^^J^pST- 
of  abandoning  their  own  course  of  beneficial  and  udons  and 
productive  labour,  and  taking  the  management  of  "***"™*"' 
public  afiairs  into  their  own  hands.     All  the  le- 
velling notions  of  John  Ball,  John  Cade,  and  the 
Tfifth*monarchy  men    appeared   to  revive   with  an 
immense  addition  of  new  extravagance.    Govem- 
.ment  had  considered  the  theories  of  Thomas  Paine*s 
first  part  as  such  deviations  from  common  sense, 
that  they  expected  their  intrinsic  absurdity  would 
prevent  them  from  doing  any  actual  mischief^  and 
had  therefore  forborne   a  judicial   animadversion 
which  might  have  given  them  adventitious  impor- 
tance.     But  when  they  found,  that  attempts  were 
made  to  reduce  the  theories  into  practice,  and  that 
a  second  part  of  the  speculative  jargon,  added  direct 
exhortati(Xifs  to  subvert  the  constitution  4  that  they 
were  very  generaUy  read  by  the  vulgar  and  igno- 
rant classes,  and  producing  other  works  of  a  similar 
tendency,  they  adopted  means  both  for  a  penal  re- 
trospect and  for  future  prevention.     A  prosecution 
was  commenced   against  Paine;    and  a  proclam-  prochima. 
Mion  issued  May  21  st,  warning  the  people  against  ^,  against 
such  writings  and  also  such  correspondencies  with  wri'^^. 
foreign  parts,  as  might  produce  the  same  or  similar 
^elfects  i  and  enjoining  all  magistrates  to  exert  their 
utmost  efforts  to  discover  the  authors,  printers,  and 
publishers  of  such  pernicious  works.     A  copy  of 
the  proclaimation  being  laid  before  the  houses  of  par- 
liament was  taken  into  consideration  oh  the  ^tn  of 
May :  and  the  discussion  which  it  underwent  shew-  P'*^"^* 
ed  that  a  very  considerable  schism  had  taken  place  m^  ^ 

«  See  a  seditious  morning  {Mtper  of  those  days,  called  the  Argus ;  also  de- 
mocratical  pamphlets,  and  the  Analytical  Reviewr  for  1791  and  1792^  passim. 
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CHAP,  among  members  of  opposition.  Mn  Grey  and  the 
^^^"^'  friends  of  the  people  took  the  most  active  share  in 
censuring  the  proclamation  as  neither  necessary  nor 
useful  for  its  ostensible  purpose.  Their  arguments 
were  that  the  seditious  writings  which  it  professed 
an  intention  to  restrain  had  prevailed  for  more  than 
a  year,  and  if  they  were  so  noxious,  ought  to  have 
been  prosecuted  at  common  law ;  and  on  their  own 
hypothesis  that  the  works  in  question  were  dan^ 
gerous,  ministers  deserved  severe  censure  for  not 
having  before  employed  proper  means  to  remove 
this  danger.  But  the  prevention  of  seditious  writ^ 
ings,  was  not  the  real  object  of  the  proclamation  : 
its  purpose  was  to  disparage  the  friends  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  prevent,  parliamentary  reform,  and  to  dis» 
unite  the  whigs ;  and  it  was  farther  intended  to 
increase  the  influence  of  government  by  subjecting 
to  spies  and  informers  all  who  should  differ  from 
administration.  These  sentiments  were  by  no  means 
^m^  of  general,  even  among  the  usual  adversaries  of  Mr. 
Pitt:  in  both  houses,  many  members  accustomed 
to  vote  with  opposition  joined  the  minister  upon  this 
occasion.  ^  Considering  precaution  against  the  pre^ 
sent  irage  of  innovation  as  necessary  to  preserve  the 
constitution,  and  their  respective  rank,  property  and 
distinctions,  they  joined  in  supporting  a  measure 
calculated,  they  conceived,  to  repress  so  alarming 
a  spirit.  The  overthrow  of  the  aristocracy,  abase-^ 
ment  of  rank,  and  confiscation  of  property  under 
the  new  French  system,  impressed  on  their  minds 
by  the  glowing  eloquence  of  Mr.  Burke,  had  alarm* 
ed  many  of  the  chief  nobility,  and  great  landed 
proprietors  for  their  own  privileges  and  possessions. 
These  with  their  friends  and  adherents,  and  others 
who  entertained  or  pretended  to  entertain  similar 
sentiments,  without  forming  a  junction  with  the  mi, 
nisters,  voted  on  the  same  side,  on  subjects  that 


Schism 


opposition. 


f  See  Parliamentary  Debates  of  May  25th,  1792.    ' 
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respected  the  French  revolution  or  any  of  its  doc-  chap. 
trines.   In  the  house  of  peers,  the  earl  of  Lauderdale   ^^^^^-^' 
and  the  marquis  of  Lansdown  only  spoke  against      n^g. 
the  proclamation :  from  this  time  ceased  the  great 
whig  confederacy,  which  during  the  principal  part 
of  the  two  former  reigns  had  been  predominant ; 
and  during  the  present  was  so  powerful  as  to  have 
repeatedly  ejected  the  ministers  agreeable  to  the 
crown. 

On  this  occasion  the  heir  apparent  for  the  first  The  heir 
time  delivered  his  sentiments^  in  parliament     His  STL 
highness  considering  the  critical  state  of  affairs,  as  ^eai  for 
requiring  from  every  friend  to  his  country,  a  mani-  th?Blitil| 
festation  of  the  principles  which  he  was  resolved  to  epnstitu. 
support,^  and  the  more  strongly  in  proportion  to  his  ^^^ 
rank  and  consequence  in  the  country,  spoke  to  the 
following  effect :  —  "When  a  subject  of  such  mag^- 
nitude  is  before  the  house,  I  should  be  deficient  in 
my  duty  as  a  member  of  parliament,  unmindful  of 
that  respect  which  I  owe  to  the  constitution,  and  in- 
attentive to  the  welfare,  the  peace,  and  the  happiness 
of  the  people  if  I  did  not  state  to  the  world  my  opi- 
nion on  the  present  subject  of  deliberation.     I  was 
educated  in  the  principles  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion, and  shall  ever  preserve  its  maxims :  I  shall  ever 
cherish  a  reverence  for  the  constitutional  liberties  of 
the  people ;   as  on  those  consitutional  principles, 
carried  uniformly  into  practice,  the  happiness  of 
these  realms  depends,  I  am  determined,  as  far  as 
my  interest  can  have  any  force,  to  give  them  my 
firm  and  constant  support.     The  question  at  issue 
is  in  fact,  whether  the  constitution  is  or  is  not  to 
be  maintained ;  whether  the  wild  ideas  of  untried 
theory  are  to  conquer  the  wholesome  maxims  of 
established   practice;    whether  those,  laws  under 
which  we  have  flourished  for  such  a  series  of  years, 
are  to  be  subverted  by  a  reform  unsanctioned  by 
the  people.     As  a  person   nearly  and  dearly  in- 
terested in  the  welfare,  and  I  shall   emphatically 

B  B  4  add, 
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CHAP,  add,  the  happiness  of  the  people,  it  would  be  treason 
^^^^"-   to  the  principles  of  my  own  mind,  if  I  did  not 
1792.      come  forward  and  declare  my  disapprobation  of  the 
seditious  writings,  which  have  occasioned  the  mo- 
tion before  your  lordships.     My  interest  is  con- 
nected with  the  interest  of  the  people ;  they  are  so 
inseparable,  that  unless  bot]i  parties  concurred,  the 
happiness  of  neither  could  exist.     On  this  great 
and  this  solid  basis,  I  ground  my  vote  for  joining 
in  the  address  which  approves  of  the  proclamation. 
I  exist  by  the  love,  the  friendship,  and  the  bene- 
volence of  the  people,  and  their  cause  I  will  never 
General      forsake  SO  Iwig  as  I  live.'*     The  patriotic  senti- 
S^i?*"   nients,  so  forcibly  and  impressively  declared  in  the 
manifest-     mauly  and  dignified  eloquence  of  the  royal  speaker, 
^^^^^  conveyed  very  great  and  general  satisfaction  to  all 
Rntimmita.  his  hcarcrs,  who  loved  their  country,  to  whatever 
party  they  might  adhere. 

Among  the  applicants  for  reform  this  year  were 
the  royal  boroughs  of  Scotland,  from  which  certain 
petitioners  stated  iagrant  abuses  in  the  administnu 
tion  of  the  revenues,  and  also  other  grievances  that, 
if  proved,  would  have  demanded  redress ;  bat  the 
allegations  not  having  been  supported  by  proof)  the 
motions  arising  from  the  petitions  were  negatived 
by  a  great  majority. 
State  of  Great  complaints  very  generally  and  justly  pr©^ 

inJb^  "^  vailed  at  this  time  of  the  police  of  London.  The 
metropeiis.  British  Capital  surpasses  in  populousness  all  Eu- 
ropean cities;  in  opulence  any  city  throughout the^ 
known  world.  With  wealth  comes  luxury,  which 
frequently  extends  beyond  the  possessors  oi  riches, 
pei-vades  many  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  produces' 
habitual  wants,  that  cannot  be  supplied  but  by  cri- 
minal means.  In  a  city  abounding  with  eveiy 
pleasure  that  can  captivate  the  human  heart,  excess 
and  debauchery  naturally  exist.  ^Fhe  freedom  of 
the  GoiHitry  does  not  permit  the  same  means  of 
prevention  as  under  absolute  governments ;  hettce 

dissipation 
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dksipsition  ripens  into  proffigacy,  profligacy  rises  into  c  h  a  ^. 
criminal  enormity.  In  London  the  temptations  are  ^^tarL 
powerful  and  seductive  to  those  indulgences  whicH  1792. 
corrupt  principle,  vitiate  character,  and  waste  pro 
perty.  Thence  arises  the  desire  of  seizing  by  fraud, 
theft,  or  force,  the  substance  of  others  as  the  means 
of  vice.  The  practicability  of  plunder  is  much 
greater,  and  the  materials  of  depredation  much 
more  numerous,  valuable,  and  accessible  %  than  in 
any  other  city  known  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
Besides  the  profligate  of  our  own  country,  London, 
like  ancient  Rome  '^  is  the  receptacle  of  exotic  wick- 
edness. Every  adventurer  who,  from  the  poverty 
of  his  own  country,  personal  incapacity,  idleness, 
or  dissipation,  cannot  earn  a  competent  subsistence 
at  home,  flocks  into  England,  and  preys  upon  the 
metropolis.  Hence  arises  a  very  great  increase  of 
vice  and  depredation,  in  their  various  depatrtments, 
but,  above  all,  in  that  parent  of  crime,  gaming. 
This  destructive  propensity  wfthin  thirty  years  far 
surpassed  the  most  extravagant  excesses  of  former 
times :  descending  from  the  great,  it  pervaded  the 
middle  and  lower  conditions  of  life,  and  generated 
many  enormities.  Akin  to  this  propensity,  and 
originating  in  the  same  desire  of  acquisition  without 
industry,  is  the  spirit  of  chimerical  adlventure  in 
lotteries,  funds,  and  other  subjects  of  hazardous 
project  Though  this  spirit  enriched  several  vo- 
taries, it  impoverished  many  more ;  and  sent  them, 
with  the  habits  of  indulgence  which  had  been  che- 
rished during  the  season  of  temporary  success  and 
aerial  hopes,  to  increase  the  number  of  those  who 
find  in  fraud  and  rapine  the  means  of  luxurious  en- 
joyments. From  these  and  many  collateral  causes, 
sprang  a  vast  and  increasing  variety  of  crimes 
against  the  police  of  the  country ;  against  the  per- 
sons, habitations,  and  property  of  tne  inhabitants. 

•  See  Mr.  Col(|iilioini*8  Treatise- on  the  Felice^  piMim. 
^  See  Juvenal,  satoiii 

A  mul- 
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CHAP.  A  multiplicity  of  rules  and  ordinances  had  been 
•XLViii.j  enacted  at  divers  periods  and  different  occasions, 
1792.  but  had  experimentally  proved  unequal  to  the  ends 
proposed,  for  want  of  sufficient  powers  being  lodged 
in  the  magistracy  and  its  agents,  to  discover  and 
suppress,  in  a  summary  and  expeditious  manner, 
whatever  had  a  visible  tendency  to  disturb  the 
Justices  of  public  tranquillity.  The  justices  of  the  peace  were 
the  peace.  fQ^jj^^jiy  ^len  of  rank,  property,  character,  and 
consideration  in  the  country  where  they  were  com- 
missioned to  act :  such  gentlemen  gratuitously  ad- 
ministered justice.  The  simplicity  of  life  and  man- 
ners prevalent  among  our  ancestors  did  not  afford 
that  complication  of  misbehaviour  and  of  transgres- 
sions for  which  such  a  multiplicity  of  laws  in  mo- 
dem times,  have  been  provided.  But  with  the 
modes  of  artilScial  life,  and  the  improvements  of 
civilized  society,  the  modes  of  crime  also  multi- 
plied ;  and  the  once  venerable  office  of  justice  of 
the  peace  became  at  last  too  fatiguing  ana  burden- 
some for  people  of  opulence  and  distinction.  Their 
unwillingness  to  accept  of  so  heavy  a  charge 
obliged  thcruling  powers  to  apply  to  individuals  of 
inferior  character,  who,  in  accepting  of  it,  had  an 
eye  to  the  profits  and  emoluments  arising  from  the 
exercise  of  their  judicial  powers.  From  the  period 
when  that  honourable  and  weighty  office  was  thus 
degraded,  it  lost,  by  degrees,  the  reverence  in  which 
it  had  been  held.  Venal  and  mercenary  persons  were 
appointed,  whose  base  practices  became  so  noto- 
rious, that  they  drew  general  odium  and  contempt 
both  upon  themselves  and  their  functions.  Hence 
the  vilifying  appellation  of  a  trading  justice  was  at 
last  applied,  with  too  much  reason,  to  many  of  those 
Biu  for  the  who  exerciscdlhat  office.  To  rectify  the  abuses  im- 
Tth"^^"*  puted  to  these,  and  to  place  the  office  itself  on  a  foot- 
ddn  poiiw!"  ing  of  respectability  proportionate  to  its  importance, 
in  the  beginning  of  March  a  bill  was  introduced,  with 
the  countenance  and  approbation  of*  government, 

into 
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into  the  lower  house.  Different  offices  were  to  be  chap. 
established  in  the  metropolis,  at  a  convenient  distance  ^^^^^^' 
from  each  other,  for  the  prompt  administration  of  1792. 
those  parts  of  justice  which  are  within  the  cogniz- 
ance of  justices  of  the  peace.  Three  justices  were 
to  sit  in  each  of  these  offices,  with  a  salary  of  300/. 
a  year  to  each :  they  were  to  be  prohibited  from 
taking  fees  individually ;  and  the  money  from  the 
fees,  paid  into  all  the  offices,  was  to  be  collected  and 
applied  to  the  payment  of  their  salaries  and  official 
expenses.  That  the  law  might  have  a  preventive 
operation  as  well  as  a  penal,  a  clause  was  inserted, 
vesting  in  constables  a  power  to  apprehend  people 
who  did  not  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  them- 
selves, and  empowering  the  justices  to  commit  them 
as  vagabonds.  There  were,  it  appeared  from  evi- 
dence, large  gangs  of  the  most  desperate  villains, 
who  were  notorious  thieves,  lived  by  no  other 
means  than  plunder,  infested  every  street  of  the 
metropolis,  and  put  the  person  and  property  of 
every  individual  passenger  in  danger  every  hour  of 
the  day  and  night.  Various  objections  were  made 
to  the  bill  as  an  entrenchment  on  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  and  an  increase  of  the  power  of  the  crown ; 
but  on  investigation  and  enquiry,  the  necessity  of 
it  was  found  so  strong  as  to  over-rule  the  argu« 
jcnents  of  its  opponents,  and  it  was  passed  by  a  con- 
siderable  majority. 

While  these  measures  were  adopted  to  secure  Humane 
the  innocent  and  industrious  against  the  profligate  ^n^'jo- 


and  atrocious,  the  wisely  generous  Kawdon  resum-  positions  of 
ed  his  effi)rts  for  affi)rding  relief  to  the  unfortunate,  ^^ofthL" 
by  a  revision  of  the  laws  relating  to  debtors  and  ere-  relief  of 
ditors.     His  lordship's  general  object  was,  on  one  ^STof^ 
hand  to  compel  the  debtor  to  give  up  all  that  he  creditors, 
possessed,  on  the  other  to  prevent  the  creditor, 
after  such  a  cession  of  effects,  from  confining  thq 
(iebtor   in  jail  for  life.     His  lordship,    with  dis*^ 
criminating    justice    equal    to    the    benevolence 

of 
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c  H  A  p.  of  bis  spirit,  sought  the  reciprocal  benefit  of  both 
^^^^^^'  debtor  and  creditor.     He  proposed  that  no  man,  to 
1792.      gratify  a  malignant  disposition,  should  have  it  in 
his  power  to  keep  his  fellow-creature  in  perpetual 
imprisonment,  merely  on  choosing  to  pay  him  four- 
pence  a  day ;  and  that  no  man  should  continue  in 
prison  to  the  injury  of  his  creditor,  to  revel  in 
luxury  on  property  which  might  pay  his  debts. 
As  the  subject  was  of  very  great  importance,  and 
required  a  full  and  minute  discussion  of  principles, 
and  a  very  nice  discrimination  of  circumstances 
is  post-       and  cases,  it  was  recommended  to  his  lordship  to 
poned.        postpone  its  introduction  till  the  following  session, 
by   which  time  it  might  be  maturely   weighed ; 
his  lordship  consenting,  for  the  present  withdrew 
the  HU. 
AboUtion         The  slave  trade  this  session  again  occupied  the 
to!deis«r.  commons,  and  was  also  considered  by  the  lords, 
ried  in  the    In  tlie  lower  house,  the  abdiitionists  having  suc- 
*^**°*"*'"*'    ceeded  in  the  main  question,  were  divided  as  to  the 
time  when  the  suppression  should  take  place.     At 
last,  at  the  instance  of  Messrs.  Dundas  and  Adding- 
ton,  it  was  agreed  that  the  trade  should  cease  from 
IS  opposed    the  1st  of  January  1796.    In  the  house  of  lords,  the 
mtfaeiords.  ^^^^  argumcuts  were  used  that  had  been  employed 
The  duke    ou  both  side9  bv  the  commons.     The  duke  of  Cla- 
^^  rence,  wha  now,  for  the  first  time,  spoke  in  the 
masterly      housc  of  pccrs,  made  a  very  able,  comprehensive, 
1^^^  and  impressive  speech,  against  the  abolition  of  the 
gmnents,     slave-tradc.    This  royal  senator  rejected  all  fanciful 
&e  SSiT*  theories,  argued  from  plain  and  stubborn  facts,  and 
tion.  took  for  his  guide  experience,  the  only  unerring 

director  of  the  statesman  and  lawgiver.  Indeed  his 
repeated  orations  on  this  subject  exhibited  and  en- 
forced every  argument,  from  either  humanity, 
justice,  political  and  commerical  expediency,  that 
eould  be  adduced ;  and  his  clear  and  manly  reasons 
ings  constitute  the  most  satisfactory  and  complete 

treatise 
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ttevAise  which  has  hitherto  ap|>eared  on  that  side  of  c  9  a  p. 
the  question.     The  majority  of  the  peers  concumed  xtviii.- 
with  his  highness  in  opposing  the  abolition,  but  the      n&e. 
iinal  determination  of  the  question  was  postponed 
to  th^  sucsceediog  yean 

Am)on.6  the  national  objects  which  engnc^sed  tim  state  of 
session  of  parliaaaent,  was  the  state  of  our  forests.  ^^^ 
Cbmmissionersappointed  to  inspect  the  crown  lands  daUyfo?^ 
reported  that  the  principal  reservoir  of  materials  '^*** 
for  our  navy,  the  New  Fofrest  in  Hampidiire,  was  in 
^uch  a  conditk^],  that  sinless  proper  attention  were 
bertowed  immediately,  there  would  be  no  timber  fit 
for  public  service  for  many  years ;  but  that  if  ade- 
quate care  were  employed,  in  a  short  time  it  might 
yield  a  eonsideraible  quantity^     Impressed  by  their  Mr.  Pkt's 
representaticMis,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  a  bill  to  ^iclose  diliw  tbi 
iCertain  parts  of  the  New  Forest,  for  promoting  the  Newlo- 
^rowth  of  timber.     Very  strong  oli^ections  were  ji^J^bT 
made  to  this  proposition  in  the  house  of  commons,  ^^  p««^ 
of  which  many  of  the  members  professed  to  think 
it  a  y&k  for  the  private  emolument  of  Mr.  Rose  se- 
cretary to  the  treasury,  instead  of  a  national  object. 
In  tiie  house  of  peers  it  was  strongly  reprobated^ 
particiailarly  by  the  lord  chancellor^  and  was  finally 
relinquished. 

Mr.  Dukdas  having  in  his  official  capacity,  as  Bin  of  Mr. 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  learned  the  many  difficulties  ^m^„^*'' 
which,  through  their  thoughtlessness  and  ignorance  t^e  pay.  ^ 
of  buainess,  our  gallant  supporters  often  experienoe  "^^Ld 
in  the  recovery  of  their  wages  and  prize»money,  in^  pme-monej 
trodnoed  a  bill  to  remove  the  obstacles,  and  prevent  ^  *"'^"* 
the  frauds.    When  the  bill  was  passed,  Mr.  Dundas 
sent  a  printed  account  of  the  spirit,  tendency,  and 
provisions  of  this  new  act,  to  all  the  parochial  clei^ 
in  Britain,  to  be  read  from  the  pulpits,  and  ex* 
plained  to  ^sailors  luid  their  'Connections.     Since 
t^t  time  the  impostures  which  befoce   were  so 
frequently  practised  by  personating  individuals, 

forging 
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CHAP,  forging  wills,  and  other  criminal  artifices,  are  very 
^^^HL  rarely  attempted. 

1792.  In  bringing  forward  his  plan  *  of  finance,  Mr. 

Finance,      pj^^  shcwcd  the  national  revenue  to  be  in  such  a 
favourable  state,  that  a  diminution  of  the  public 
burdens  might  be  reasonably  expected.     The  taxes 
for    the  year   1791   had    produced     16,730,000/. 
exceeding   the    average    of  the   last  four    years 
500,000/. ;    after  subtracting  from  which  the  sum 
total  of  the  expenditures,  which  amounted,  by  the 
reductions  pi'oposed,  to  15,811,000/.  the    perma- 
nent income  would  exceed  the  permanent  expense, 
including  the  million  annually  appropriated  to  the 
extinction  of  the  national  debt,   by  no  less  than 
Proftperous.  400,000/.      The  supplies  wanted  for  the  present 
^^^^    year  would  amount  to  5,654,000/.   for  which  the 
and  re-        mcaus  providcd  constituted  a  sum  that  exceeded 
the  former  by  37,000/.     From  the  foregoing  state- 
ment, Mr.  Pitt   was  of  opinion,  that  the  surplus 
would  enable  government  to  take  off  such  taxes  as 
bore  chiefly  on  the  poorer  classes,  to  the  amount  of 
one  half  of  that  sum  ;  and  to  appropriate  the  other 
Prospect  of  half  to  the  diminution  of  the  public  debts.     By  the 
SSS;  methods  projected  for  the  redemption  of  this  debt, 
debt  and      25,000,000/.   would  be  paid  off  in   the   space  of 
*^         fifteen  years ;  towards  which  the  interest  of  the 
sums  annually  redeemed  would  be  carried  to  the 
sinking  fund,  till  the  annual  sum  to  be  applied  to  the 
redemption  of  that  debt  amounted  to  4,000,000/. 
This  favourable  state  of  the  finances  arose  from  the 
actual  prosperity  of  the  nation,  which  though  arrived 
at  an  eminent  degree,  had  not  yet  attained  that 
summit  of  grandeur   and  felicity  that  lay  within 
the  reach  of  its-  industry  and  manifold  abilities. 
During  the  discussion  on  the  ways  and  means,  se- 
veral severe  strictures  were  made  on  the  mischiefs 
of  lotteries,  in  wasting  the  property  and  corrupting 

'  Fabnuiy  ITtli. 
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the  morals  of  the  lower  classes.   Ministers  replied,  c  h  a  p^ 
that  the  lottery  was  a  tax  upon  adventure,  which  ^^^^^^' 
would  exist  though  it  were  not  taxed  ;  it  was  iio      1792. 
reason  to  forbear  a  productive  source  of  revenue, 
that  its  subject  might  be  abused.     Near  the  close  Fiounsh- 
of  the  session  Mr.  Dundas  laid  before  the  house  his  j„^;f^  ^ 
annual  statement  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  nances. 
British  India.     In  the  preceding  session  the  sur- 
plus, after  deducting  all  charges,  was  1,409,000/., 
applicable  to  the  reduction  of  the  company's  debt, 
and  to  purchase   an  investment.     The  actual  re- 
venues of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  he  stated 
at  7>350,000/. ;  the  sum  remaining,  together  with 
that  which  arose  from  the  sale  of  imported  goods, 
amounted  to  591,000/.  from  which  deducting  the 
interest  paid   at   Bengal,    Madras,    and   Bombay, 
the  surplus  of  the  whole  was  between  800,000/.  and 
400,000/.      From   a  general   review   it  appeared, 
that  war  with  Tippoo  Saib,  and  the  interest  of  the 
debt,  had  nearly  exhausted  the  whole  revenue  of 
India,  and  the  profits  of  the  sales  ;  and  that  a  debt  .     , 

had  been  contracted  of  1,782,328/.,  arising  from 
the  purchase  of  investments.  Notwithstanding 
tlie  increase  of  the  India  debt,  Mr.  Dundas  stated 
the  afiairs  of  the  company  to  be  on  no  worse  a 
footing  at  the  commencement  of  1792,  than  at 
the  commencement  of  1791 ;  -and  they  had  been 
improved  at  home  by  the  payment  of  debts  to 
the  amount  of  694,000/.,  and  by  an  increase  of 
money  in  their  treasury,  amounting  to  541,400/. 
Thus  after  a  war  of  eight  months,  the  company's 
finances  were  only  the  worse  by  276,000/.  On  the 
16th  of  June,  the  session  terminated  with  a  speech 
from  the  throne,  in  which  his  majesty,  mentioning 
the  state  of  af&irs  in  Europe,  declared  his  own 
intention  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality. 

While  so  many  important  concerns  both  internal  Political 
and  continental  interested  the  British  nation,  a  war  ?I^|^*^ 
breaking  out  in  India,  engaged  a  considerable  share 
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of  the  public  attentioji*    The  peace  of  Mangalore, 
caused  by  the  reduction  of  Tippoo  Saib's  strength, 
endured  no  longer  than  his  deficiencies  lasted.     In^ 
heriting  the  view3  and  passions  of  his  father,  he 
sought  the  empire  of  India,  and  as  a  step  to  its 
attainment,  the  expulsion  of  the  English,  his  most 
powerful  rivals.    For  several  years  he  had  been 
collecting  and  disciplining  larg6  armies }  and  though 
hopeless  of  assistance,  either  from  France  or  the 
native  powers,  was  not  afraid  singly  to  provoke 
England  to  war.     The  English  government  in  In^ 
dia,  well  informed  of  his  designs,  was  sufficiently 
prepared  for  counteraction.      Mr.  Pitt's  plan  for 
the  administration  of  the  Indian  territories,  exe- 
cuted under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Dundas,   had 
corrected  abuses,  restored  prosperity,  and  extended 
revenue  through  British  India.     Sir  John  Macpher* 
son  succeeded  Mr.  Hastings  as  governor  general> 
and  imitated  in  peaee  the  plans  of  economy  which 
his   predecessor  had  concerted  and  executed,  as 
firmly  and  constantly  as  was  possibly  consistent 
with  the  necessary  expeaditure  of  multiplied  wars : 
he  thereby  surmounted  the  pecuniary  difficulties  in 
which  the  executive  government  was  unavoidably 
involved*      He  liquidated  the  civil  and  military 
debts  whicdi  had  been  incurred^  and  established 
such  a  system  for  reducing  expenditure  and  im* 
proving  income,  as  greatly  facilitated  the  beneficial 
administration   of  the  board  of  controul.     Lord 
Cornwallis  being  sent  out  to  India,  in  spring  1786, 
and  with  the  double  appointmentof  governor-general 
and  commander-in-chief,    arrived  at    Calcutta  in 
September,  B^d  found  the  different  presidencies  in 
rimg  prosperity^    He  availed  himself  with  moder'^ 
ation,  firmness,  and  temper,  of  the  best  arrange- 
ments of  his  predecessors,  and  introduced  several 
new  regulations  that  contributed  farther  to  the 
pwblic  welfare^  including  the  security  and  happiness 
qf  the  wtivfeisu    In  Madras  and  ;Bambay^   ^mf^ 
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were  proportionably  flourishing ;  the  British  presi-  chap. 
dencies  were  also  secured  by  a  very  powerful  mili-  ^^^^^^' 
tary  force.     The  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas,  as  well      ^^^^ 
as  less  considerable  powers  in  the  southern  parts  of 
the  peninsula,  were  in  alliance  with  the  English. 
Such .  was  the  state  of  India  when  Tippoo  Saib  ^^. 
commenced  hostilities  by  attacking  our  ally  the  emits  his 
Rajah  of  Travancore,  whose  dominions  the  English  ^"^Sckg 
had  guaranteed  with  Tippoo's  consent,  at  the  late  the  Rajah 
peace.     The  council  of  Madras  remonstrated,  and  ^  ^niTan. 
attempted  amicable  mediation,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Bound  in  honour  and  justice  to  protect  our  ally, 
the  supreme  government  of  Bengal  declared  war 
against  the  sultan  of  Mysore.     In  June  1790,  ge-  War,  and 
neral  Meadows  from  the  Uarnatic,  invaded  Tippoo*s  Myw^  ^ 
dominions,   while  general  Abercrombie  from  the 
west,    having   conquered    Cannamore,    advanced 
towards   Seringapatam.      Tippoo,    with   masterly 
skill,  eluded  all  Meadows'  ablest  efforts  to  bring 
him  to  battle,  and  after  a  long  and  tiresome.succes- 
sion  of  marches  and  countermarches,  with  several 
skirmishes,  the  English  general  was  obliged  by  the 
rainy  season  to  return  to  Madras.    Nor  were  Aber- 
crombie's  exertions  after  the  reduction  of  Canna- 
more during  the  first  campaign,  attended  with  any 
decisive  ef&rts.     Though  the  campaign  in  all  its  Campaiga 
operations,  very  honourably  displayed  British  va-  ^[dlcuiie. 
lour  and  conduct,  yet  it  did  not  answer  expectations, 
and  Lord  Comwallis  himself  judged  it  expedient 
to  take  the  field  the  following  year.     In  March  i7£^'^°r* 
1791,    he  proceeded  to  Mysore  by  the   Eastern  in^Ses 
Ghauts ;    and  having  surmounted  the  passes,  he  ^J^ 
attacked  Bangalore,  the  second  city  of  the  Myso-  withinSght 
rean  empire.     Tippoo  marched  to  its  relief :  for  so  ®^^*?'f*" 
important  an  object  ventured  a  pitched  battle,  was 
defeated,  and  the  town  was  taken  by  storm.    Lord 
Cornwallis  now  proceeded  towards  the  capital  of 
Mysore,  whither  Abercrombie  was  also  advancing 
with  the  western  army.     In  the  month  of  May  he 
VOL.  IV.  c  c  arrived 
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CHAP,  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Seringapatam, 
3^^H^  where  he  found  Tippoo  very  strongly  posted,  and 
1798.     protected  in  front  and  flank  by  swamps  and  moun- 
tains :  not  deterred  by  these  difficulties,  the  British 
general  attacked  the  enemy,  and  though  the  My- 
soreans  made  a  very  gallant  resistance,   entirely 
defeated  them,  and  compelled  them  to  seek  shelter 
under  the  guns  of  the  capital.  *  The  sun  was  about 
to  set  when  the  victorious  English,  pursuing  the 
enemy,  first  beheld  Seringapatam  rising  upon  an 
island^  in  all  the  splendour  of  Asiatic  magnificence, 
decorated  with  sumptuous  buildings,  encircled  by 
most  beautiful  gardens,  and  defended  by  strong 
and  extensive  fortifications.     The  grand  object  of 
their  pursuit  now  appeared  to  the  English  within 
their  immediate  grasp  ;  but  disasters  which  no  fore- 
sight could  have  anticipated,  and  no  wisdom  could 
have  prevented,    now  obstructed  its  attainment. 
A  covering  army  was  necessary  while  they  were 
carrying  on  the  seige,  both  for  supporting  their  oper- 
ations, and  for  commanding  the  country,  to  secure 
the  conveyance  of  provisions.     When  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  set  out  on  this  expedition,  he  had  trusted  to 
the  co-operation  of  the  Mahrattas,  but  was  disap- 
pointed.    Still  expecting  general  Abercrombie,  he 
marched  up  the  Cavery,  to  secure  and  facilitate 
b  A*^fl^  the  advance  of  the  western  army ;  but  the  river 
cf  the        suddenly  swelling,   rendered  the  junction  of  the 
CavcTT       two  armies  impracticable.     The  troops  from  Bom- 
T^ngthe  bay  reluctantly  yielding  to  necessity,  departed  for 
mi^ropoiis.  tile  western  coast,  exposed  to  all  the  fury  of  the 
^^^^'  monsoon  which  was  then  raging  on  the  Malabar 
side  of  the  mountains.     Cornwallis  having  halted 
some  days  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  other  army, 
deemed  it  expedient  to  defer  the  siege  of  Seringa- 
patam till  the  following  campaign,  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  season  ;n  reducing  the  interjacent 
country  and  forts,  securing  communication  with  the 
allies,  preparing  plentiful  supplies  of  provision,  and 

making  ^ 
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nuking    oth^r    dispositions  for  commencing  the  chap* 
investment  as  soon  as  the  monsoon  should  be  over,  xlviii. 
The  most  difficult  and  most  important  acquisitions     1792. 
during  the  remainder  of  this  campaign,  were  Nun- 
dydroog,  the  capital  of  a  rich  district,  and  Saven- 
droog,    or  the  Rock  of  Death,  a  fortress  which 
commanded  a  great  part  of  the  country  between 
Bangalore  and  Seringapatam.     Early  in  1792,  the  ^P^*  *** 
Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas  joined  the  British  army,  seH^V- 
now  on  its  march ; .  and  on  the  5th  of  February,  **"• 
the  British  host  once  more  appeared  before  Tippoo's 
capital.     On  the  7th,  soon  after  midnight,   they 
attacked  the  sultan's  lines,  forced  his  camp,  gained 
a  complete  victory,  and  compelled  him  to  confine 
himself  within  the  city.     The  Bombay  army  now 
arriving,  a  junction  was  effected  between  Aber- 
crombie  and  the  commander-in-chief,  and  the  city 
was  invested  on  every  side.     Seringapatam  has  the 
!form  of  a  triangle  almost  isoskeles :  two  sides  are 
washed  by  the  river,   while  the  third  is  joined  to 
the  country.     On  this,  the  western  side,  as  natu- 
rally the  most  accessible,  the  fort^cations  are  the 
strongest :  aware  of  this  circumstance,  the  British 
general,  instead  of  directing  his  main  attack  from 
the  island,  resolved  to  make  his  assault  across  the 
river.  The  trenches  were  open,  the  siege  was  advanc- 
ing  with  great  rapidity,  md  dispositions  were  made 
for  commencing^  an  immediate  assault.     The  sultan  Tippoo 

i_.  ir»  i_  J     •  -J         •  sues  for 

seeing  himseli  hemmed  in  on  every  side,  impor-  peace,  and 
tuned  by  the  people  to  terminate  the  war,  and  ®^*^"*j^ 
fearing  sedition  it  he  refused,    at  last  sued  for  Suon  of^" 
peace,  which  wai  granted  him  on  the  following  ^^^"^' 
conditions :  first  that  he  should  cede  one  half  of  ^ 
his  dominions  to  the  allied  powers  ;  secondly,  that 
he  should  pay  three  crores,    and  thirty  lacks  of 
.rupees'*;    thirdly,    that  he  should   unequivocally 
restore  all  the  prisoners  which  had  been  taken  by 

•»  About4,125»00(y. 
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CHAP,  the  Mysoreans  from  the  time  of  Hyder  Ally ;  and 
^^^^^^'   fourthly,  that  two  of  his  three  eldest  sons  should 
1792.      be  delivered  up  as  hostages  for  the  due  performance 
of  the  treaty.     Agreeably  to  these  terms,  the  trea- 
sure began  to  be  carried  to  the  British  camp,  and 
<m  the  26th,  the  young  princes  were  conducted  to 
lord  Comwallis.     This  ceremony  was  performed 
with  great  pomp :  meanwhile  Tippoo  made  some 
attempts  to  retard  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  but 
Ior*d  Comwallis  issuing  orders  for  recommencing 
the  siege,  he  submitted  to  all  the  British  demands  ; 
and  the  peace  was  finally  concluded  on  the  19th 
'of  March,     Thus  ended  a  war  which  delivered  the 
company  from  the  dangers  to  which  it  was  exposed, 
by  the'  mveterate  hostUity  of  the  most  powerful  of 
Its  neighbours ;    constantly  inclined  from  interest 
and  connection,  to  unite  with  France.     The  ter- 
ritories  of  which  Tippoo  was  divested,  were-divided 
between  the  three  allied  powers,   in  three  equal 
portions.     This  act  of  good  faith  to  our  allies,  and 
the  separate  arrangements  made  by  lord  Comwallis 
with  tne  nabobs  of  Oude  and  the  Camatic,  as  well 
as  the  principal  native  rajahs,  left  a  very  honourable 
and  advantageous  impression  of  British  justice  on 
Generous    the  iiicmory  of  the  natives.     Lord  Comwallis  and 
h?"io^ip  general  Meadows,  with  great  generosi^,  resigned 
re^v^cdDg    their  share  of  the  plunder  to  the  rest  of  the  army. 
pnEcmo-     jj.^  lordship  having  reduced  this  potent  enemy, 
turned  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the 
territory  which  had  been  ceded  by  the  sultan  of 
Mysore.     Several  British  g^itlemen  had  applied 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  oriental  languages, 
and  by  this  means  bad  become  acquainted  with  the 
Metturesof  history  and  customs  of  the  natives.     Among  other 
p^^^CTt    valuable  information,  they  had  learned!  the  ancient 
of  India,     mode  of  collecting  the  revenues  throughout  India. 
By  conversancy  in  the  Persian  and  Indostan  tongues, 
both  civil  and  military  officers  discovered  that  the 
system  of  collection  in  Mysore  was  extremely  pro- 
ductive. 
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ductive,  without  oppressing  the  inhabitants;  and  chap. 
that  its  chief  advantage  arose  from  the  imposts    ^^v^^^- 
being  fixed,  so  that  accounts  were  simplified,  and      1792. 
the  oppressions  of  intermediate  agents  were  not 
suffered  to  exist.     His  lordship,  from  the  know- 
ledge which  he  had  acquired  concerning  Indian 
avstems  of  finance,  extended  his  improvements  to 
JBengal,  and  other  settlements  in  India. ' 

'  See  Annual  Register,  1792% 
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The  Trench  revobUion  chiefly  engages  the  attention  of  the 
continent  and  of  Britain.  —  The  British  government  stiU  re^ 
soloed  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  qffizirs  of  France. — 
Catharines  views  respecting  Poland — she  desires  to  embroil 
her  pawerfid  neighbours  in  *mar  with  France.  —  Cautious 
prudence  of  Leopold.  —  Convention  at  Pilnitz  between  the 
chief  pavoers  of  Germany.  —  The  parties  disavow  hostile 
intentions  against  France.  —  The  French  Icing  notifies  to 
foreign  princes  his  acceptance  of  the  new  constittition  — 
answers  of  the  different  pcfwers.  —  Circular  note  of  the 
Emperor. -^Sweden  and  Russia  urge  the  German  powers 
to  active  hostilities^  but  without  effect.  —  Proceedings  in 
France.  ■^-  Meeting  of  the  second  'National  Assembly  —  they 
conceive  internal  revolution  a  reason  for  changing  the  lav^ 
of  nations — Seizure  of  ^Avignon — Operations  of  the 
French  exiles  at  Coblentz.  —  ne  king  urges  them  to  return 
—  rapid  diminution  of  the  hin^s  pamer.  —  General  cha- 
racter of  the  French  nation.  —  Violent  passions^  ardour  of 
pursmty  and  energy  of  action  —  the  same  character  appears 
in  their  religious^  loyal^  and  democratical  enthusiasm  — 
progress  of  republicanism.  —  Intrigues  between  the  roy- 
alists and  republican  leaders — frcm,  the  emptiness  of  the 
royal  coffers  are  unavailing.  —  The  king  refuses  to  attempt 
his  escape.  —  IHfferent  views  of  the  emigrant  princes  and 
of  the  nobles  —  of  foreign  potentates.  —  Disputes  between 

the  French  government  and  the  elector  of  Treves. The 

princes  of  the  empire  headed  by  the  Emperor  and  supported 
by  Prussia  form  a  confederacy  for  defending  their  rights.  — 
Sudden  death  of  the  Emperor.  —  Preparations  of  the  king 

of  Sweden.  —  Assassination  (f  that  heroic  prince. The 

French  government  demands  of  Austria  and  Prussia  the 
disavowal  of  a  concert  hostile  to  France.  —  Basis  of  tran- 

guillity proposed  by  Francis  and  Frederic  William. French 

declare  war  against  Austria  and  Prussia. — Counter  declara^ 
tions.  —  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  is  appointed  general  of 

the 
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the  combined  armies  of  Germany.  —  Preparations  of 
France  and  distribution  of  the  armies.  —  The  French  in* 
vade  the  Austrian  Netherlands  —  their  Jirst  operations  are 
desuUory  and  unsuccessful  —  unprovided  state  of  their 
armies  —  is  imputed  to  treachery.  —  Dispositions  qfgotjiem' 
ment  to  remedy  this  defect.  —  The  Duke  (^ Brunswick  arrives 
at  Coblentz.  —  The  allied  pois)ers  misinformed  concerning 
the  disposition  of  the  French  nation  —  under  this  misin^ 
formation  they  concert  the  plan  of  the  campaign  •—  tha^ 
propose  to  invade  France  and  restore  monarchy.  —  Mani^ 
Jesto  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  —  threatens  more  than  its 
authors  can  execute  —  unwise  and  hurtful  to  the  cause.  — 
State  of  parties  in  France  —  the  manifesto  combines  diver^ 
sity  of  sentiment  into  unanimous  determination  to  resist 
foreign  interference  —  hurries  the  dcnsmfal  of  kingly  pamer 

—  and  completely  defeats  the  purposes  of  its  framers.  ^^ 
Proceedings  at  Paris  — power  of  the  jacobins  —  the  satis* 
culottes  —  decrees  for  raising  a  jacobin  army  and  punish' 
ing  refractory  priests.  —  the  king  refuses  his  sanction.  — 
La  Fayette  repairs  to  Paris  —  but  is  obliged  to  Jly  —  he 
leaves  the  French  army  and  surrenders  to  the  Austrians.  -— 
French  enthusiasm  on  the  approach  of  the  combined  armies^ 

—  Anniversary  of  July  14M.  —  The  MarseiUois — passive 
citizens.  —  The  mayor  of  Paris  in  the  name  of  his  con^ 
stituents  demands  the  deposition  of  the  king.  —  Proceedings 
of  the  1 0th  of  August  —  a  banditti  assaidt  the  Thuilleries — 
valour  of  the  Swiss  guards  —  they  are  overpowered  and 
massacred  by  the  savage  mob.  —  The  royal  fomily  carried 
prisoners  to  the  Temple  —  deposition  of  the  king — plan  of 
of  prooisionary  government  dranim  uf  by  Brissot — mani^ 

Jestoes  to  the  French  and  to  foreign  powers — plan  of  a 
convention  — persecution  of  the  unyielding  priests. — Church 
plate  is  sent  to  the  mint  and  the  bells  are  turned  into  cannon.. 

—  Domiciliary  visits.  —  Massacres  of  September  —  atro^ 
cious  barbarity  towards  the  Princess  Lamballe.  —  Meeting 
of  the  national  convention.  —  English  societies  address  the 
convention  *with  congrattdcUions  and  pt^aise  —  accompany 
their .  commendations  with  a  gift  of  shoes.  —  The  corres- 
ponding society  by  its  secretary  Thomas  Hardy^  shoemaker^ 
invites  the  French  republic  to  fraternity  with  Britain.  — 
The  convention  believes  the  boasts  of  such  reformers^  that 
they  speak  the  voice  of  the  British  nation  —  this  belief  in- 
fluences their  political  conduct.  —  Schemes  qfthe  convention 
for  procuring  the  property  of  other  countries.  —  Proceeds 

c  c  4  ir^s 
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ings  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  —  He  enters  France  and 
advances  totsoards  Champa^n,  —  Dumourierj  tlie  French 
general,  occupies  a  strong  position.  —  The  Duke  of  Bruns^ 
wick  retreats.  —  Elation  of  the  French.  —  Dumourier  en- 
ters the  Netherlands,  defeats  his  enemy  at  Jemappe,  and 
reduces  the  country.  —  The  French  propose  to  conquer  and 
revolutionize  all  neighbouring  states.  —  Noted  decree  rf 
November  19th,  encouraging  Jbreign  nations  to  revolution. 
—  The  French  open  the  Scheldt,  contrary  to  treaties  with 
Britain.  —  Effects  in  Britain  from  French  doctrines  and 
proceedings.  —  Anti-constitutional  frrment  during  the  recess 
of  1792.  —  English  republicans  confidently  hope  for  a 
charge.  —  Alarm  of  many  friends  of  the  constitution.  — 
Mr.  Fieeoeis  association  against  republicans  and  levellers 
— 15  very  generally  joined  —  and  gives  an  important  turn 
to  public  opinion.  —  The  king  embodies  the  militia  —  and 
at  such  a  crisis  summons  parliament  before  the  appointed 
time. 


^^ik'  \VHILE  lord  Cornwallis  thus  effected  so  great  a 
'  change  in  Indostan,  the  eyes  of  all  Europe 

1792.      were  fixed   on   the   revolutions    of    Poland    and 
The  French  Fraucc.      From    the    admiration    of   virtue,     or 
cS^y*^    from  the  enmity  of  ambition,  princes  and  sub- 
gages  the    jects  were  warmly  interested  in  the  concerns  of 
iSir^L^  the   gallant,    moderate,    and  discriminating  vota- 
nent  and  of  ries  of  rational  liberty  in  Poland,  but  they  were 
"**"'      still  more  universally  and  vigilantly  attentive  to  the 
furious  proceedings  of  democratical  and  anarchical 
licence  in  France.     Every  friend  of  human  rights 
regarded  the  Polish  establishment  of  diffused  freedom 
with  complacency  and  satisfaction ;  but  he  rejoiced 
at  it  on  account  of  the  Poles  themselves,  without 
considering  his  own  security  or  interest  as  likely  to 
be  affected  by  the  acts  of  men  who  confined  their 
views   to  their  own   country.     In   contemplating 
France,  whether  with  a  friendly,  hostile,  or  impar- 
tial regard,  every  neighbouring  beholder  saw  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Gallic  revolutionists  would  and 
must  influence  other  nations.     The  principles  and 

proceedings. 
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proceedings,  whether  deserving  praise,  reprobation,  chap. 
or  a  mixture  of  both,  were  general  in  their  oWect,  .i^^^X' 
and  energetic  in  their  operation ;  and  their  effects,      1792, 
happy  or  miserable,  evidently  must  be  extensive. 
The   monarchs  of  the  continent,    conscious  that 
even  moderate   and   rational    liberty  was  by  no 
means  consistent  with  their  own  respective  govern- 
ments, regarded  with  alarm  a  system,  tending  not        ' 
merely  to  restrain  but  to  crush  and  annihilate  mo- 
narchy. Britain  declared  her  resolution  not  to  in-  The  Britiflh 
terfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France;  but  the  SiuT*" 
other  sovereigns  by  no  means  concurred  in  dis-  soWedbot 
claiming  such  intentions ;    indeed  some  of  them  Si"^^"* 


inter- 


were  severally  predisposed  to  a  very  contrary  policy,  nai  affairs 
Since  the  peace  of  Werela,  a  close  intercourse  had  ^  ^"^«e- 
subsisted  between  Catharine  and  Gustavus.  The  Catharine's 
ambitious  impress,  foiled  in  the  expectations  with  J^Jng 
which  she  had  begun  the  Turkish  wai',  saw  a  fresh  Poland, 
barrier  rising  against  her  power  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Polish  independence,  which,  if  suffered 
to  acquire  strength  and  stability,  would  counteract 
her  future  projects  ;  she  therefore  resolved  to  crush 
the  new-born  freedom.  Austria  and  Prussia  only 
possessed  the  power  of  obstructing  her  designs ; 
and  though  they  were  at  present  upon  amicable 
terms,  yet  she  wished  to  have  a  stronger  security 
for  the  forbearance  of  their  interference :  the  most 
effectual,  she  well  knew,  would  be,  if  she  could 
occupy  them  in  another  quarter.  As  a  sovereign, 
she  was,  no  doubt,  inimical  to  doctrines  so  unpa*- 
latable  to  crowned  heads,  and  in  some  degree 
entered  into  the  sympathies  of  her  neighbours. 
But  the  prevention  of  republicanism,  not  very 
likely  to  make  its  way  among  the  slavish  boors  of 
Russia,  was  by  no  means  her  principal  or  immediate 
object.  Concealing,  however,  her  real  intentions, 
she  expressed  not  only  the  strongest  indignation 
against  the  French  revolutionists,  but  openly  and 
publicly  was  the  first  to  declare  herself  determined 

to 
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CHAP,  to  protect  and  restore  the  ancient  government  of 
^^^^    France.     She  applied  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  who 
shid^m  ^^^y   readily  listened   to    her    suggestions,    and 
to  embroil  promiscd  to  co-opcratc.     Catharine  and  Gustavus 
Mn^h-'  expressed  the  warmest  approbation  of  the  emperor's 
boura  in      letter.  ^     The  empress  dispatched  a  minister  to  the 
Sl!^     French  princes  at  Coblentz,   assisted  them  with 
money,  and  nressed  them  to  enter  on  their  expedi- 
tion.    Though  determined  to  avoid  all  active  inter- 
ference herself,  she  assumed  the  "*  appearance  of  the 
most  ardent  zeal  against  the  French  revolutionists. 
S^^^^  Leopold  proceeded  in  his  plans  with  a  caution  and 
Lipoid,     coolness  which  the  more   ardent  advocates  of  a 
counter-revolution    considered    as    dilatory.      In 
Convention  August  1791  a  convcntiou  was  held  at  Pilnitz  be- 
bttTi^**     tweeu  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the 
the  chief     elcctor  of  Saxony.     The  friends  of  the  French  re- 
GcraLy.    volution  formed  an  hypothesis  that  at  this  meeting 
a  treaty  was  concluded  for  tw6  great  purposes ; 
the  restoration  of  absolute  monarchy,  and  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  French  empire. ""     The  real 
object  of  this   convention  is  now  found  to  have 
been  to  preserve  the  public  tranquillity  of  Europe, 
and  for  that  purpose  to  endeavour,  by  combined 
influence,  to  effectuate  the  establi^ment  of  a  mo- 
derate and  limited  monarchy  in  France.    The  con- 
ference  at   Pilnitz  was   attended    by   the    count 
d*Artois,  the  Marquis  de  Bouill^,  and  Mr.  de  Ca- 
The  iMurties  lounc.    Thcsc  illustrious  exiles  and  the  contracting 
SUtiiTin-    sovereigns,  stipulated  that  they  would  support  the 

•  See  Chapter  xivii.  *  Bouilld's  Memoirs,  457. 

'  On  this  fiction,  the  vindicators  of  France  in  other  countries,  and  especially 
in  Britain,  in  conversation,  speeches,  and  writings,  during  tlie  first  five  years 
of  the  war,  rested  their  principal  arguments  to  prove,  that  innocent  and  un> 
offending  friends  of  liberty  and  of  the  human  race,  were  driven  by  necessity  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  confederation  of  despots  which  met  at  Pilnits. 
A  paper  was  actually  published  as  an  authentic  copy  of  this  treaty  of  Pilnitz, 
not  only  supported  by  no  evidence,  but  carrying,  in  its  intrinsic  absurdity,  the 
clearest  proofs  that  it  was  a  forgery.  Another  fabrication  of  the  same  kind 
was  also- published  as  a  state  paper,  and  long  referred  to  under  thcr  title  of- 
the  treaty  of  Pavia.  These  forgeries  arc  very  fully  and  ably  exposed  in  the 
'  Anti-jaoobin  newspaper,  by  a  writer  under  the  signature  of  Dxtzctor. 

Establish* 
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establishment  of  order  andvinoderate  liberty ;  and  chap. 
that  if  the  king  of  France  would  concur,  and  other  ^^^^^ 
potentates    accede    to  their  designs,  they  would      i79«. 
exert  their  influence  and  power  to  obtain  to  his  ^^^ 
Christian  majesty  freedom  of  action :  Leopold,  pub-  Fnmcc. 
lishing  this  engagement,  disavowed  hostile  inten* 
tions  towards  France. 

In  the  month  of  September  a  notification  was  The  French 
sent  by  the  French  king  to  all  the  crowned  heads  ^^' 
in  Europe,  that  he  had  accepted  the  new  constitu-  foreign 
tion.     Britain  sent  a  very  frieftdly  answer  :  in  his  ^^'^^'^^ 
reply,  Leopold  expressed  his  hopes  that  this  measure  «rthe  mew 
mignt  promote  the  general  welfare,  remove  the  JSJlf*"" 
fears  for  the  common  cause  of  sovereigns,  and  pre- 
vent the  necessity  of  employing  seriousprecautions 
against  the  renewal  of  licentiousness*   The  answers  Aniwwsof 
of  some  of  the  other  powers  expressed  their  dis-  J^t****" 
belief  of  the  king's  freedom,  and  therefore  forbore  powers. 
any  opinion  concerning  the  notification ;  but  the 
greater  number  sent  friendly  replies.  **     In  Novem-  citcuUop 
ber  the  emperor  sent  a  note  to  the  different  powers  ^^^^Jj^ 
of  Europe,  declaring  that  he  considered  the  French 
king  as  free,  and'  the  prevailing  party  to  be   dis- 
posed to  moderate  counsels,  from  which    his  ma- 
jesty augured  the  probable  establishment  of  a  re- 
gular and  just  government,  and  the  continuance  of 
tranquillity.  But  lest  the  licentious  disorders  should 
be  renewed,  the  emperor  thought  the  other  powers 
should  hold  themselves  in  a  state  of  observation, 
and  cause  to  be  declared  by  their  respective  mi- 
nisters at  Paris,  that  they  would  be  always  ready 
to  support  in  concert,  on  the  first  emergency,  the 
rights   of  the   king  and  the  French  monarchy.  * 
About  the  end  of  November  his  imperial  majesty 
wrote  a  note  to  the  king  of  France  declaring  that 
he  had  no  intention  to  interfere  with  the  af^s  of 

<*  See,  in   State  Papers  of  October   and  November  1 791,  the  respective 
answers. 

•  State  Papers,  November  19th,  1791, 
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his  kingdom  as  long  as  the  French  should  leave  to 
their  king  all  the  powers  ^  which  they  had  volunta- 
rily stipulated,  and  those  which  he  had  voluntarily 
accepted,  in  the  new  .  constitutional  contract. 
Leopold,  indeed,  manifested  in  every  part  of  his 
proceedings  a  disposition  to  maintain  peace  with 
the  French  nation.  He  discouraged  the  emigrants, 
from  assembling  within  his  territories  to  concert 
projects  inimical  to  the  revolutionary  government. 
This  conduct  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the 
French  princes,  who  strongly  expostulated  with 
him  on  the  measures  which  he  was  pursuing.  The 
king  of  Sweden  and  the  empress  of  Russia  stre- 
nuously urged  both  the  German  potentates  to  active 
hostilities  ^,  but  without  eflFect :  and  long  after  the 
meeting  at  Pilnitz,  the  princes  who  conferred 
proved  themselves  inclined  to  peace. 

Meanwhile  the  second  national  assembly  met  in 
October  1791 :  having  sworn  to  maintain  the  con- 
stitution of  the  kingdom  decreed  by  the  constituent 
assembly,  they  immediately  exhibited  ^  specimen 
of  their  legislative  justice  by  passing  a  law  to  rob 
the  pope  of  the  territory  of  Avignon,  which  had 
been  ceded  to  that  prince  by  the  most  solemn 
treaties.  This  act  was  a  farther  illustration  of  the 
principle  already  exemplified  by  the  revolutionists 
.  in  their  aggressions  on  the  German  sovereigns,  that 
because  France  had  made  a  change  in  her  internal 
constitution,  she  was  also  to  alter  the  law  of  nations 
according  to  her  convenience  or  pleasure,  and  to 
violate  the  rights  of  independent  states.  Their 
next  project  of  rapacious  injustice  was  against  the 
bishopric  of  Basle.**  Thither  they  sent  commis- 
sioners 

'  This  declaration  certainly  was  an  interference,  as  it  prescribed  boiinda 
beyond  which  they  were  not  to  go  in  the  arrangement  of  their  own  afiairs. 

«  The  Marquis  de  Bouill^,  who  was  in  the  confidence  of  the  king  of  Sweden, 
quotes  several  letters  which  prove  Gustavus  to  have  been  very  anxious  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  restoration  of  monarchy;  but  the  zeal  of  Catharine,  he 
says,  never  extended  beyond  professions.     Page  457. 

**  See  French  Journals  of  the  pipceedings  of  the  assembly,  which  the 
English  reader  will  find  with  considerable  accuracy,  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine, 
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sioners  to  settle  certain  differences  which  they  pre-  chap. 
tended  to  have  arisen  amongst  the  inhabitants,  and     ^^^^- 
between  Avignon  and  Carpentras.  They  began  the     ^^^a 
system   of  their  operations  by  instituting  a  club,  ^|j|)J^jf 
and  gaining  partisans  among  the  people:    after 
massacring  the  most  peaceable  and  respectable  in- 
habitants, they  compelled  the  remainder  to  meet, 
and  vote  their  union  with  the  kingdom  of  France. 
The  French  royalists  were  forming  an  army  under  Ope«tioi»; 
the  prince   of  Conde ;   and,  from   the  continued  p^^j, 
junction  of  the  nobles  and  their  adherents,  they  exiiwat 
were  become  very  numerous.      On  the  14th   of  ^^*^*°**- 
October  the  assembly  .decreed,  that  emigrants  thus 
collected  should  be  from  that  time  considered  as 
traitors  against  their  country ;  and  that,  from  the 
1st  of  January  1792,  such  as  should  be  known  to 
be  assembled  should  be  punished  with  death ;  that 
all  the  French  princes  and  public  functionaries  who 
should  not  return  before  the  1st  of  January,  should 
be  adjudged  guilty  of  the  same  crimes,  and  suffer 
confiscation  of  their  property.     The  king  refused 
to  ratify  this  decree,  but  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
the  exiles  to  the  French  government  by  admonition 
and  persuasion  :  he  repeatedly  dispatched  letters  to  The  king 
all  the  princes,  earnestly  intreating  them  to  return  :  J^^tJjj[|" 
he  used  his  endeavours  by  a  public  proclamation,  as 
well  as   all  the  private  influence  ne  possessed,  to 
recall  the  emigrants  to  the  bosom  of  their  country, 
and  to  retain  those  who  were  inclined  to  emigrate. 
The   French  princes,    in  answer  to    the    king's 
repeated  letters,  persisted  in  their  refusal  to  ac- 
knowledge the  constitution  accepted  by  the  king, 
and  declared  their  views  to  be  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  and  the  restoration 
to  the  king  of  his  liberty  and  legislative  authority. 


gazine,  and  the  historical  substance  in  the  Annual  Registers  ;  but  in  fuller  and 
more  ^inute  detail  in  the  Moniteurs. 

The 
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CHAP.  The  republican  party,  professing  to  think  that  the 
,  ^^'^'    king  secretly  instigated  the  princes,  endeavoured 
179S.      to  excite  in  the  nation  a  general  mistrust  of  his 
intentions;  and  found  their  efforts  so  successful, 
that  they  were  encouraged  to  proceed  in  executing 
their  design  of  lessening  the  power  of  the  king,  and 
lu^d  di-    exalting  their  own  on  its  ruins.  The  first  step  they 
S^kuT^s*^  took  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  was,  by  all 
powwr.       means  to  get  rid  of  the  usual  marks  of  respect  to 
his  majesty's  person.     On  the  6th  February  1792, 
Condorcet,  appointed  president^    was  ordered  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  king,  in  which  he  was  directed 
to  lay  aside  the  title  of  "  Your  Majesty."     The 
lowest  rabble  were  permitted,  and  even  encouraged, 
to  resort  to  the  palace,  and  revile  the  royal  family 
in  the  most  grosrand  profligate  terms. 
General  The  national  character  of  Frenchmen  appeared 

^l^'l^eh  totally  changed :  that  people  which  for  so  many 
natioii*  vio-  agcs  had  been  disting^uished  for  loyalty  and  reli- 
■ions,         gious  zeal,  now  eagerly  trampled  on  every  remnant 
Ardour  o^     of  monarchy  or  hierarchy.     But  the  change  was 
Sn^^of*    really  much  less  in  the  constituents  than  in  the  di- 
•ction,        rection  of  their  character.     The  French  nation  has 
ever  been  distinguished  for  ardour  of  sensibility  to 
the  passion  of  the  times :  whatever  objects,  pre- 
vailing opinions  or  sentiments  proposed,  they  pur^ 
sued  with  an  energy,   rapidity,  and  impetuosity, 
which  naturally  and  necessarily  produced  excess. 
1.  whatever  tlfey  sought,  eagei  L  pre^-ninence. 
The  same    they  ran  into  extremes :  the  same  species  of  cha- 
iqjpearsin    ractcr  which,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  took  the 
their  reHgi-  lead  iu   augmenting   the    domination   of  priests, 
^d^L'  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  extending  the  power 
arstiGaien.  Qf  fcings,    iu    the   eighteenth  was  pre-eminent  in 
*-"""•     enlarghig  the  sway  of  atheists  and  levellers.  Prompt 
.  in  invention,  and  powerful  in  intelligence.;  fertile 
in  resources,  and  energetic  in  execution,  the  eflTorts 
of  the  French,  whithersoever  directed,  never  failed 
to  be  efficacious.     Readily  susceptible  of  impres- 

IS  sion. 
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sioD)  they  were  alive  to  sympathy.  Sentiments  and  chap. 
opinions  were  very  rapidly  communicated :  what    ^^^^' 
Frenchmen  seek,  they  seek  in  a  body.     The  same      1792. 
national  character  which  supported  the  catholic 
league,    and    spread    the    glory   and    power  of 
Louis   XIV.   now  overthrew  the  monarchy.     To 
render  the  king  obnoxious,  as  well  as  to  increase  the 
means  offeree,  the  republicans  repeated  the  reports 
of  a  confederacy  of  despots,  declared  their  disbelief 
of  Leopold's  pacific  professions,  and  procured  a 
decree  of  the  assembly,  demanding  satisfaction  for 
the  alleged  treaty  of  rilnitz.     The  Jacobin  clubs,  Progrew  of 
their  pamphleteers,  journalists,  and  other  agents  of  ^^' 
confusion   and  anarchy,  rang  the  changes  on  the 
treaty  of  Pilnitz,  and  affirmed  that  there  was  in  the 
palace  a  junto,  which  they  called  an  Austrian  com- 
mittee ;  and  of  which  De  Gessan,  the  king's  -  mi- 
nister for  foreign  affairs,  was  alleged  to  be  a  leading 
member.     At  a  public  trial  of  one  of  the  journal- 
ists for  asserting  the  existence  of  such  a  committee, 
he  could  bring  no  proof  to  support  his  assertion  ; 
nor  was  there  ever  any  evidence  adduced  to  give 
the  smallest  colour  to  the  allegation.    The  royalists  intrigues 
now  counteracted  the  designs  of  the  republicans  roy^Ute*^^ 
with  openness  and  boldness  ;  they  formed  several  and  repub- 
projects  for  rescuing  the  king  through  the  agency  a^^ w 
of  Danton,  and  some  other  outrageous  democrats,  *^e  empti- 
who  manifested  a  disposition  to  betray  their  cause,  r^°cof-* 
if  they  found  treachery  more  lucrative  than  their  few  we  un- 
present  violent  adherence.     Danton,  that  furious  *^"  °^' 
republican,  received  a  hundred  thousand  *  crowns 
for  supporting   motions  really  favourable  to    the 
king,  though  professedly  inimical ;  but  finding  the 
resources  of  the  court  inadequate  to  his  desires, 
resumed  his  republicanism.     It  is  also  affirmed  that 
Brissot  offered  to  betray  his  cause  for  a  large  sum 
of  money,  but  that  the  court  being  either  unwUling 
or  unable  to  afford  the   bribe   required  ^  by  this 

'  See  Playfair'a  History  of  Jacobinism.  ^  Ibid. 

patriot. 
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CHAP,  patriot,  he  persevered  in  his  republican  *  career. 
^^^^-     A  plan  was  concerted  for  effecting  the  king's  escape 
i792.      to  the    coast  of  Normandy,  which  province  was 
attached  to  his  majesty.     His  flight,  it  is  beUeyed, 
would  have  been  practicable  ;  but  the  character  of 
the  king,  mild  and  benevolent,  without  active  en- 
terprise, was  little  fitted  to  profit  by  these  opportu- 
nities. His  departure  from  raris  would,  he  thought, 
annihilate  the  monarchical  constitution  which  he 
had   sworn   to  protect;  and  expose  all  his    ad- 
herents,   declared  or  even  suspected  throughout 
France,  to  the  infuriate  cruelty  of  dominant  licen- 
The  king     tiousncss.     From  these  considerations  the  king  re- 
^^1^^  fused  to  attempt  his  escape.    Understanding  reports 
wcape.        to  have  been  circulated  that  he  was  projecting  to 
leave  Paris ;  to  contradict  these  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  national  assembly,  in  which  he  fully  explained 
his  sentiments,  views,  and  intentions.  "*  The  friends 
of  the  king,  and  even  of  limited  monarchy,  regret- 
ted his  unwillingness  to  venture  any  step  that  might 
rescue  him  from  a  situation  in  which  he  was  so  de- 
graded and  insulted.     They  conceived  that  the  ob- 
ject was  well  worthy  of  the  risk ;  and  that  the  dan- 
ger of  flight  was  only  doubtful,  whereas  the  danger 
of  continuance  was,  if  not  immediate,  at  least  cer- 
J?>fie««nt     tain.     Of  the   emigrants,  the  princes  desired  the 
I^ig^am  *  restitution  of  the  old  government,  but  the  majority 
princes  and  of  the  exiled  nobles  and  gentry  desired  the  esta- 
Wes;*"**     blishment  of  a  moderate  and  limited  monarchy, 
of  foreign     Forcign  powers  were  also  divided  on  this  subject, 
potentates.    Russia,  Spain,  and  Sweden,  proposed  to  restore  the 
ancient  monarchy.     Prussia  was  somewhat  favour- 
able to  this  opinion,  but  would  not  interfere  ac- 
tively without  the  co-operation  of  Leopold.     The 
emperor  continued  friendly  to  peace  until  the  con- 

'  Persons  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Brissot,  declare  tbat  avarice  was  no 
part  of  his  character ;  and,  as  Mr.  Playfair  brings  no  proofs  of  his  assertion, 
disbelieve  it  as  improbable. 

»  State  Papers,  February  17th,  1792. 

duct 
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duct  of  the  French  government  proved  to  him  its  c  h  a  p. 
determination  to  disturb  tranquillity.     They  still     ^^^^' 
withheld  satisfaction  for  their  usurpations  in  Lor-      1792. 
rain  and  Alsace.  They  threatened  with  hostility  the  Disputes 
elector  of  Treves,  and  alleged  various  pretexts  for  pl-eTh'g** 
their   displeasure ;    hut  chiefly,  his  expression  of  vernment, 
doubts  respecting  the  freedom  of  the  king,  and  per-  eiect^^of 
mission  given  to  French  emigrants  to  assemble  in  Treves. 
his  dominions.     French  troops  having  approached 
the  frontiers  of  Treves,   and  menacing  his  terri- 
tories, the  elector  applied  for  protection  to  the  em- 
peror.   This  prince,  as  head  of  the  Germanic  body,  The  prince^ 
proposed  to  the  other  princes  of  the  empire  an  ex-  °f ***!^"i 
tensive  plan  of  defensive  confederation,  for  mutual  by  the  em- 
and  reciprocal  security  against  French  aggression,  p®'°^'  *"^ 
and  ordered  marshal  Bender  to  march  to  the  defence  by^p^ia, 
of  Treves.     The  French  government,  in  a  style  £^5™*^^*" 
rather  menacing  than   conciliatory,  demanded  an  dJJn^g^ 
explanation  of  the  emperor's  intentions.     The  an-  **^®**"  "s**^- 
swer  of  Leopold,  though  firm,  was  still  pacific,  and 
disavowed  every  intention  of  aggressive  hostility. 
Meanwhile   the   emperor  died   very  suddenly  ^  at  Sudden 
Vienna.  Francis,  his  son  and  successor,  declared  his  ^^r^.*^^ 
intention  to  persevere  in  the  pacific  plan  of  his  fa- 
ther,  but  to  be  prepared  for  defensive  war.     The 
French  government  categorically  demanded  a  de- 
claration of  Francis's  intentions,  and  received  a  re- 
ply announcing  the  existence  of  a  concert  for  the 
purposes  of  defence,  but  not  invasion.      As   the 
discussion  proceeded,  it  became  progressively  more 
hostile  ^,  and  both  sides  prepared  for  war.     Catha- 
rine, operating  on  the  heroic  mind  of  the  Swedish 
king  Gustavus,  had  induced  him,  so  early  as  the 
summer  of  1791j  to  join  in  a  project  for  the  relief  of 

"  After  an  illness  of  two  days,  which  by  many  was  ascribed  to  poison ;  but 
there  was  never  any  proof  of  this  assertion. 

o  See  State  Papers,  from  January  to  March  1792.  Correspondence  between 
the  ambassadors  and  ministers  of  France  and  Austria,  at  Paris  and  Vienna; 
especially  the  letters  to  and  from  Count  Kaunitc. 
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CHAP.  Louis,  even  if  the  emperor  and  Prussia  kept  aloof; 
^^^^-    and  Spain  soon  after  had  acceded  to  this  design. 
1792.     Gustavus,  betaking  himself  to  Coblentz,  conferred 
with  the  exiled  princes  and  nobility ;  and,  encou- 
raged by  Catharine,  prepared  an  army  which  he 
SS!^ng"  w^^  to  head.     He  consulted  Leopold  and  Frederic 
of  Sweden.  William,  but  found  both  unwilling  to  embark  in  so 
very  hazardous  a  project.     He,  however,  made  dis- 
positions for  proceeding  in  his  undertaking  without 
their  co-operation,  and  was  preparing  to  conduct  an 
armament  which  would  make  a  descent  on  the  coast 
Assflsiina-  of  Fraucc,  and  co-operate  ^  with  the  royalists,  when, 
hSI>ic*  ***  on  the  l6th  of  March  1792,  being  at  a  masquerade 
prince.       in  his  Capital,  from  the  hands  of  Ankerstroem,   a 
disaffected  nobleman,  who,  with  others,  had  plotted 
against  his  life,  he  received  a  wound  which  proved 
mortal.     He  for  twelve  days  languished  in  agonis- 
ing pain;  but  retaining  the  use  of  his  faculties, 
very  ably  and  completely  arranged  his  affairs ;  left 
wise  and  beneficial  directions  to  his  youthful  son, 
and  breathed  his  last  on  the  28th  of  March,  in  the 
forty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-first  of  his 
reign  ** ;  a  prince  for  genius  and  heroism  rarely  sur- 
passed, and  not  often  equalled,  even  in  the  glorious 
annals  of  Swedish    kings.      The   confederacy  of 
princes  which  Gustavus  and  Catharine  first  proposed 
for  modelling  the  government  of  France,  without 
regard  to  the  voice  of  the  people,  did  not  actually 
take  place,   yet  a  different    concert,   originating 
chiefly  in  the  imperious  and  violent  conduct  of 
The  French  Fraucc   hcrsclf,    was   unavoidably  formed.      Du- 
Sm*^r"f  inourier,  now  foreign  minister,  in  dictatorial  terms 
Austria  and  required  both  from  the  courts  of  Beriin  and  Vienna 
^^^*  the  disavowal  of  any  concert  inimical  to  France, 
of  a  concert  and  the  discontinuance  of  protection  to  the  French 
fSSI^.**"     emigrants.     The  answers  of  Prussia  and  Austria 

p  Belli  11^,  chapters  xii.  and  ziii. 

*»  On  the  sudden  fall  of  these  two  princes,  Tom  Paine  exultingly  obeerved. 
"  See  how  kings  are  melting  away  !** 

proposed 
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proposed  a  general  principle  as  the  basis  of  tran-  chap. 
quiUity ;  that  the  French  should  not  consider  them*    ^^^^ 
selves  J  as  from  their  revolution^  entitled  to  violate  the     1792. 
rights  of  other  powers.     They  therefore  stated  three  ^^^  ?,^. 
subjects,  on  which   they   demanded   satisfaction;  ^pj^'^ 
first,  that  a  compensation  should  be  ffiven  to  the  J™;cis"»d 
princes  possessioned  in  Lorraine  and  Alsace.     Se-  wuiiam. 
condly,  that  satisfaction  should  be  rendered  to  the 
pope  for  the  county  of  Avignon.    Thirdly,  that  the 
government  of  France  should  have  a  sufficient  power 
to  repress  whatever  might  give  uneasiness  to  other 
states. '  Dumourier  replied,  that  the  king  of  Hungary 
had  no  concern  in  these  discussions,  repeated  in 
still  stronger  terms  the  demand  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, and  denounced  war  unless  the  answer  was 
categorical  and  speedy.     The  two  German  poten-  French  de- 
tates,  adhering  to  their  former  replies,  the  national  ^^^" 
assembly,  on  the  20th  of  April,  declared  war  against  Austnaand 
the  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  *,  and  soon  after,  ^"»^^ 
against  the  king  of  Prussia.  In  the  decree,  denouncing 
hostilities,  the  national  assembly  repeated  the  im- 
putation of  a  hostile  confederacy  against  the  liber- 
ties of  France.    The  court  of  Vienna,  in  its  counter  countef 
manifesto  S  disavowed  as  before,  all  offensive  in-  declaration, 
tentions.     The  princes  of  the  German  empire  had 
formed  a  concert  for  reciprocal  protection  against 
the    unjust    pretensions    of  France,    which    had 
considered  her  internal  changes  as  reasons  for  devia- 
tions from  the  faith  of  foreign  treaties.     The  king 
of  Prussia,  as  member  of  the  confederation  for  secur- 
ing Germany  against  the  aggressions  of  France,  de- 
clared himself  compelled  to  take  an  active  share  in 
the  war.     But  besides  the  defensive  objects  avowed 
by  Francis,  the  king  of  Prussia's  manifesto  declared, 
that  one  of  his  purposes  was  to  put  an  end  to  an- 
archy in  France,  to  establish  a  legal  power  on  the 

'  See  State  Papers,  April  5th,  1792. 

•  State  Papers,  April  20th,  1792. 

*  State  Papers,  July  5th,  1792. 
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.  essential  basis  of  a  monarchical  form,  and  thus 
:  give  security  to  other  governments  against  the  in- 
cendiary attempts  and  efforts  of  a  frantic  troop.  " 
Thus  the  repression  of  French  principles  was  the 
chief  object  which,  by  his  own  avowal,  induced  the 
king  of  Prussia  to  join  in  hostilities  against  France  ; 
while  the  protection  of  the  Germanic  empire  was 
ostensibly  the  principal  motive  of  Francis.  From 
the  time  that  Leopold  and  Frederic  William  had 
concluded  their  alliance,  they  had  joined  in  deem- 
ing the  duke  of  Brunswick,  the  fittest  general  for 
directing  the  force  of  the  defensive  confederacy.  An 
intercourse  had  been  opened  between  them  confiden- 
tially on  this  subject ;  and  the  duke  was  fully  ap- 
prised, and  approved  of  the  enterprize  of  Leopold. 
When,  from  the  aggression  and  declaration  of 
France,  war  was  become  absolutely  necessary,  his 
serene  highness  accepted  the  command^  and  pre- 
parations were  made  for  opening  the  campaign 
with  the  combined  forces. 

Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war  by 
France,  the  French  forces  were  set  in  motion.  The 
king  had  established  four  armies,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect and  cover  his  country,  and  to  be  in  readiness 
to  act  as  the  existing  circumstances  might  direct. 
The  first  army  was  assembled  on  the  northern  con- 
fines of  France,  under  the  command  of  the  marshal 
de  Rochambeau,  an  experienced  ofiicer,  who  had 
served  in  the  French  armies  during  the  American 
war.     This  force  was  destined  to  cover  the  fi-ontier 
towards  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  from  the  Ger- 
man Ocean  at  Dunkirk,  to  Maubeuge,  in  French 
Hainault,  with  their  right  extending  to  the  Meuse. 
The  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  appointed  to  command 
the  second  army,  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Metz, 
and   occupied   Nancy,   Thionville,  and  Luneville. 
Bv  this  means  was  the  cordon  extended  from  the 


"  See  State  Papers,  July  24tb,  1792, 
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banks  6f  the  Meuse  to  the  Moselle,  and  retained  in  chap. 
check  the  important  fortress  of  Xuxemburg,     The     ^^^^' 
third  army  was  formed  on  the  Rhine,  under  Luck-      1792. 
ner,    and   extended  from  Landau,   by  Strasburg, 
towards  Montbeliard,  and  the  pass  of  Porentrui  into 
Switzerland.  The  possession  of  this  important  defile, 
aided  by  the  favourable  position  of  the  mountains 
of  Jura,  rendered  the  extensive  frontier  of  Franche 
Compte  entirely  safe.     A  fourth  army  was  assem- 
bled on  the  side  of  Savoy,  to  watch  the  motions  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  was  expected  to  join  the 
hostile  confederacy.     The  army  of  the  north,  com- 
manded by  Rochambeau,  amounted  to  above  fifteen 
thousand  men ;  the   centre  army,  commanded  by 
La  Fayette,  to  seventeen  thousand ;  the  army  of  the 
Rhine,  to  about  twenty-two  thousand ;  the  fourth, 
to  twelve  thousand  men.     The  reduction  of  the  The  French 
Low  Countries  was  the  object  of  this  campaign;  invade  the 
and  the  disaffection  to  the  house  of  Austria  still  sub-  Nether*** 
sisting  in  the  provinces,  afforded  probable  expect-  ^*»- 
ations  of  success.     The  army  under  Rochambeau 
occupied  the  direct  road  to  Brussels,  without  any  ^ 

impediment  but  the  garrison  of  Mons.     Fayette 
commanded  the  county  of  Namur,  and  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Meuse ;  but  the  armies  were  found  very 
imperfectly  provided  and  disciplined:  the  French  Their  first 
soldiers  were  deficient  in  military  experience,  in  am-  ^J^^J^X 
munition,  and  stores  of  every  sort.     Many  of  the  tory  and 
officers  warmly  attached  to  the  king  were  not  eager  ^^uccess- 
in  promoting  a  cause  which  they  by  no  nieans  deem- 
ed the  cause  of  their   sovereign.     The  war  was 
begun  with  an  attack  on  the  cities  of  Mons  and 
Tournay ;  but  the  soldiers  being  impressed  with  an 
idea  that  they  were  betrayed  by  their  generals,  re- 
treated in  great  confusion ;  in  their  savage  rage 
they  murdered  several  officers,  and  among  the  rest 
Dillon,    the  lieutenant-general.      They  ,  trampled 
upon  his  body,  and  having  lighted  a  fire,  threw  the 
corpse  into  the   flames.     The  infuriated   soldiers 
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CHAP,  danced  round  the  remains  of  their  commander:  so 
^^^^'    ferocious  and  hardened  had  they  become  from  the 
1792.     influence   of  the  revolutionary  enthusiasm.     Ro- 
Unprovided  chambcau,  finding  the  army  totally  loosened  from 
^fuLies  subordination  and  all  honourable  principles  of  duty, 
resigned  in  the  highest  disgust.      Luckner,   ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  army  of  the  north,  found 
the  troops  in  a  much  worse  situation  than  even  his 
predecessor  had  represented.    La  Fayette  made  the 
same  complaints  of  the  unprovided  state  of  the  force 
entrusted  to  his  command,    as  deficient  in  camp 
equipage,  artillery,  ammunition,  and  stores  of  every 
kind:  in  short,   at  the  commencement  of  the  war 
is  imputed   the  .armics  of  the  French  government  were  in  so 
totteach-    ^^^  unprovided  a  state,    as   could   hardly   arise 
even  from  negligence,  without  the  co-operation  of 
Pisposi-      treachery.    In  such  a  condition  of  the  forces  it  was 
▼CTmnenr*  fouud  ucccssary,  if  not  to  abandon,  to  postpone  the 
to  rraaedy    invasiou  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,    until  dis- 
cipline were  better  established,  magazines  formed, 
and  other  dispositions  made,  proper  for  a  campaign. 
The  Austrian  force  then  in  the  Netherlands  was 
not  very  considerable ;  and  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June  the  operations  of  both  sides  were 
Thedukeof  dcsultory  and  unimportant.    On  the  3d  of  July,  the 
^vestt"^  duke  of  Brunswick  arrived  at  Coblentz,  with  the 
CobientjB.     first  division  of  the  Prussian  army,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  month  being  joined  by  fresh  troops,  he  pre- 
pared to  commence  the   campaign.     His  serene 
highness,  with  very  great  talents,  the  deepest  mili- 
tary skill,  and  eminent  political  abilities,  is  extremely 
diffident.  *     From  that .  cause,  joined  to  a  gentle  and 
•    delicate  disposition,  he  frequently  treated  very  infe- 
rior capacities  with  excessive  deference,  and  did  not 
with  sufficient  vigour  maintain  in  deliberation  the 
dictates  of  his  own  excellent  understanding.  Fitted 

*  This  is  the  account  given  of  him  by  various  gentlemen  who  have  visited 
Germany. 

to 
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to  lead  in  council  and  in  war,  in  the  former  the  chap. 
duke  of  Brunswick  too  frequently  followed.     In    ^^^^- 
concerting  the  plan  of  the  campiaign  of  1792,  he  left      1792. 
the  formation  chiefly  to  Francis  and  Frederic  Wil-  The  allied 
liam.  These  princes  were  impressed  with  an  opinion,  ^^®"J?**" 
so  naturally  adopted,  and  studiously  spread  by  the  Un<^ning 
emigrants,  that  the  greater  number  of  Frenchmen  ^®„^fPJ^" 
were  attached  to  the  old  government,  and  would  Frendi 
join  the  standard  of  monarchy  if  they  found  them-  °**'*'°- 
selves  properly  supported ;  and  on  this  supposition  under  this 
they  formed  the  plan  of  the  campaign.    It  was  pro-  1^^^^^"" 
posed  that  the  duke  of  Brunswick  should  set  out  concert X 
from  Coblentz  with   an  army   of  Prussians,  fifty  ^^""['IJ^ 
thousand  strong,  and  march  by  Treves  and  Lux-  xh^pro- 
emburg  to  Longvy.     After  reducing  this  fortress,  pose  to 
and  also,  if  possible,  Montmedi,  the  next  object  was  FranM,and 
to  establish  magazines,  continue  the  march,  and  "^^ore 
invest  Verdun,     In  support  of  these,  as  well  as  of  ™°*^'*^'^' 
subsequent  operations,  the  court  of  Vienna  engaged 
to  bring  into    the  field  two  armies ;    the  one  to 
act  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  and  to  be 
of  sufficient  strength  for  the  purpose  of  at  once  me- 
nacing Landau  and  Saar-Louis,  and  carrying  on  the 
siege  of  Thionville ;  while  the  other,  of  much  su- 
perior force,  should  be  engaged  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries :  their  positions  were  to  be  as  near  the  Meuse 
as  possible.    Should  the  expectations  of  a  general 
rise  in  France  be  disappointed,  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick was  not  to  cross  the  river  with  his  main  body, 
but  to  detach  a  considerable  portion  of  his  army  to 
co-operate  with  the  Austrians  in  French  Hainault, 
in  reducing  Verdun,  Sedan,  and  Meziers.     Thus 
the  allies  establishing  themselves  upon  the  French 
frontier,  would  be  able  to  winter  in  security,  and 
commence  the  following  campaign  with  great  ad- 
vantage.    To  oppose  this  invading  force,  the  en- 
trenched camp  at  Maubeuge,  and  another  at  Maulde, 
with  the  strong  fortress  ofValenciennes,  formed  the 
principal  points  of  defence  on  the  part  of  the  French. 

D  D  4  Previous 
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CHAP.  Pre\dous  to  the  march  of  the  duke  of  Brtitiswick^ 
^^^^     a  manifesto  was  composed  under  the  authority,  and 
1792.      according  to  the  sentiments  of  Francis,  now  empe- 
Manifesto    Tor  of  Germany,  and  the  king  of  Prussia;   pfo- 
ofAeduke  claiming  the  objects  of  these  two  princes  in  their 
wick™"*"    projected  invasion,  and  issued  in  the  name  of  the 
duke  of  Brunswick,  commander-in-chief  of  the  ex- 
pedition.   This  celebrated  manifesto  was  founded  on 
the  same  misinformation  concerning  the  disposition 
of  the  French  themselves,  in  which  the  plan  of  the 
threatens     Campaign  had  originated-     The  proclamation  de- 
iteluAore    clared,  that  the  intention  of  the  combined  princes 
can  execute,  was  neither  to  conquer  any  part  of  France,  nor  to 
interfere  with  the  internal  government  of  that  king- 
dom,   but  simply  to   deliver  the  king  and  queen 
from  captivity.     It  invited  all  the  French  soldiers 
and  other  Frenchmen,  to  join  the  combined  army 
in  executing  this  design,  promised  protection  and 
security  to  all  who  should  accept  these  proflFers ; 
and  denounced  vengeance  against  the  persons  and 
property  of  all  who  should  oppose  the  efforts  of  the 
confederates.     It  declared  the  present  governors 
responsible  for  every  evil  that  should  accrue  to  the 
country  from   their  refractory   resistance;   called 
on  the  people  to  submit  to  their  sovereign,  and  pro- 
mised to  intercede  with  the  king  to  grant  his  gra- 
cious pardon  to  penitent  offenders.    It  warned  other 
towns,  but  especially  the  city  of  Paris,  that  if  they 
refused  to  comply,  they  should  be  delivered  up  to 
Unwise  and  military   execution.     This   proclamation   was    ex- 
^^u^    tremely  unwise  in  its  principles  and  tenor,  and  no 
e  cause.  ^  Icss  hurtful  iu  its  cffccts.     The  hopes  of  co-opera- 
tion which  the  invaders  might  reasonably  entertain, 
rested  on  the  divisions  which  subsisted  in  France. 
stateof      The  parties  continued  reducible  to  four  general 
pw!"     classes;  first,  the  royalists  or  abettors  of  the  old  go- 
vernment, votaries  of  an  absolute  power,  much  more 
slavish  than  the  most  bigotted  English  tory  of  the 
seventeenth    century  would    practically    endure. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,  the  feuillants,  votaries  of  limited  mon^  chap. 
archy,  desiring  a  mixture  of  liberty  and  order,  and  z^^^^- 
not  much  differing  from  English  whigs.     Thirdly,      1792. 
the  constitutionalists,   a  still    numerous,     though 
decreasing  body,  friendly  to  the  system  which  had 
been   established  Tby  the  late    national   assembly. 
Fourthly,  the  republicans,  with  great  diversity  of 
particular  scheme,  but  concurring  in  desiring  the 
total  abolition  of  monarchy.     If  skilful  means  had 
been  employed  to  unite  the  three  former  parties  in 
defence  of  monarchy,  perhaps  the  republicans  and 
jacobins  might  have  been  repressed.     The  proclam-  The  mani. 
ation   tended  to  unite  those    who    were    before  {«*oa)m- 

•■••Ti  11  ••  •         I**.  I**  Dineft  diver- 

divided ;  and  by  requiring  implicit  submission  to  sityofsenti- 
the  king,    and    declaring  that  all   constitutional  ^^n^^nto 
changes  should  originate  in  his  will,  it  inculcated  detennina- 
principles  which  only  the  slavish  class  would  admit ;  fo^/®*^** 
and  which  every  monarchical  votary  of  liberty  must  terferenw. 
reject  as  indignantly  as  the  most  outrageous  jacobin  ; 
besides,  it  not  only  was  contrary  to  the  sentiments 
of  every  French  friend  of  liberty,    but  of  every 
French  supporter  of  national  independence.     Two 
foreign  sovereigns  declared  themselves  judges  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  French  internal  govern- 
ment.    It  could  not  be  reasonably  expected  that 
the  national  spirit  of  a  Frenchman  would  suffer 
such  an  assumption  of  power  by  Germans.     This 
manifesto  in  its  effects  most  materially  injured  the 
cause  which  its  framers  professed  to  promote :    it 
afforded  a  simple  and  comprehensive  principle  of 
union  in  the  abhorrence  of  despotism  to  be  imposed 
by  foreign  powers :  and  combined  the  friends  of 
moderate  and  rational  liberty,  with  the  most  furious 
partizans  of  uncontrouled  licentiousness.     By  in- 
ducing many  to  believe  that  the  king  approved  its 
sentiments   and  principles,   it  rendered   his  per- 
sonal  safety  insecure  ;  and  hurried  the  downfal  of  hurries  the 
the  kingly  power  in  France.     It  totally  deviated  of  khfriy 
from  the  defensive  system  which  the  emperor  had  power, 
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CHAP,  professed  to  support,  and  appeared  to  justify  the 
x^^^'  imputation  of  a  concert  of  kings  to  crush  Gallic 
liberty.  Instead  of  intimidating,  it  enraged  the 
French  nation  :  threats,  without  the  power  of  exe- 
cution, recoiled  in  indignant  scorn  upon  the 
menacers.  The  apprehension  of  a  confederacy 
formed  to  dictate  to  an  independent  nation  the 
plan  of  internal  government  which  it  should  adopt, 
roused  the  pride  of  Frenchmen,  and  turned  the 
energy  of  their  character  to  military  efforts,  invin- 
cible in  defence,  and  as  it  afterwards  proved,  irre- 
sistible in  attack. 

Meanwhile  proceedings  at  Paris  were  hastening 
tlie  destruction  of  monarchy,    and  in  effect  co- 
operating with  the  dictatorial  menaces  of  the  con- 
federated  invaders.      The  friends    of   monarchy 
absolute  or  limited,  fast  continued  to  emigrate  :  the 
king  was  forced  to  dismiss  ministers  of  his  own 
choice,  and  to  receive  republicans  ^  in  theii*  place. 
The  principal  direction  was  possessed  by  the  jaco- 
bin clubs :  their  system  of  government  was  simple 
and  obvious,  to  overawe  and  overrule  the  legisla- 
tive assembly  by  the  national  guards,  and  the  mob 
of  Paris,  nor  did  they  seem  to  have  any  greater  or 
more  fixed  object  in  the  exercise  of  their  power, 
than  the  subversion  of  all  order,  and  the  confusion 
of  all  property.     There  still  remained  a  diversity 
of  condition,  notwithstanding  all  their  advances  in 
the  levelling  system.     The  proprietors  of  estates, 
the  merchants,  and  the  manufacturers,  were  in  a 
better  situation  than  their  respective  day-labourers, 
and  also  than  many  others,  who  though  possessing 
no  property,  did  not  choose  to  be  labourers.     The 
disposition  to  idleness  was  greatly  increased  by  the 


y  Tbey  consisted  of  members  ot  a  party  known  by  the  name  of  Girondists, 
from  the  Girond  department,  along  the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  which  district 
the  principal  members  of  this  party  represented.  They  had  been  constifoition- 
alists,  but  were  now  become  republicans,  though  less  violent  in  their  professions 
than  tb^  Jacobins.  Among  the  Girondists  were  the  chief  literary  men  in 
Francs. 

revolution  : 
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revolution  :  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  had  chap! 
chiefly  subsisted  by  the  employment  which  they    ^^^^' 
received  from  the  nobility  and  other  landed  pro-      1792, 
prietors.     These  sources  no  longer  flowing,  num- 
bers became  idle  from  want  of  industrious  occupa- 
tion.    The  sovereignty  of.  the  mob  was  not  friendly 
to  productive  industry  ;  it  could  not  reasonably  be 
expected,  that  men  taught  to  conceive  themselves 
kings  would  vouchsafe  to  dig  ditches  or  pave  the 
streets.     Besides,  these  sovereigns,  even  if  disposed 
to  manual  labour,  had  no  time  to  spare.     They 
were  engaged  in  politics :     hence  a  very  numerous 
body  of  citizens,  who  before  their  elevation  had 
been  useful  handicraftsmen,    were  now,  in  their 
sovereign  capacity,  extremely  idle,  and  extremely 
poor ;  and  as  the  new  liberty  included  an  exemp- 
tion from  moral  and  religious  restraint,  they  wer^ 
also  extremely  profligate.     To  the  poverty  of  the 
idle  and  profligate,  order  and  tranquillity,  which 
preclude    them    from    their    principal    means    of 
subsistence,  are  naturally  obnoxious.     The  mean- 
est and  most  beggarly  citizens  sought  a  more  gene- 
ral  equalization   of  property,    and    assumed   the 
supreme  executive  authority.     A  ragged  coat  was 
deemed  an  honourable  testimony  of  the  wearer's 
political  principles ;  the  lowest  rabble,  denominated 
from  their  dress  sans-culottes,  or  ragamuffins,  took 
a  lead  in  public  affairs.     The  national  guards  were 
now  become  somewhat  moderate  :  the  jacobin  club, 
the  sans-culottes,  and  the  violent  republicans  of 
every  kind,  determined  that  an  army  should  be 
formed,  composed  of  twenty  thousand,  men,  under 
the  controul  of  the   republicans.      Without  any  Decrees  for 
order  from  the  king,    tne  war-minister  proposed  jJIJSbm* 
that  the  desired  force  should  be  raised  and  en-  "^^IJJ** ' 
camped  under  the  walls  of  Paris.     The  assembly,  SL^i^ 
to  gratify  the  sans-culottes,    passed   the  decree :  p"^^- 
under  the  same  influence  they  also  enacted  another 
law  against  refractory  priests.     The  king  firmly  re- 
fused . 
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CHAP,  fused  to  sanction  these  laws,  which  were  respec- 
>^L^x.  tively  inimical  to  his  executive  authority,  and  to 
1792.  justice.  The  republican  ministers  urged  their 
The  king  mastcr,  not  without  threats,  to  comply  with  the 
Mocdon'**  desire  of  the  people ;  but  his  majesty  with  becom- 
ing dignity  dismissed  these  insolent  servants.  These 
and  other  republicans,  as  the  decree  was  not  passed, 
embodied  a  jacobin  army  for  themselves.  An  im- 
mense multitude  assembled  from  different  quarters 
of  Paris,  and,  armed  with  pikes,  axes,  swords, 
muskets,  and  artillery,  marched  in  a  body,  on  the 
20th  of  June,  towards  the  Thuilleries,  that  they 
might  force  the  king  to  sanction  the  two  decrees. 
Appearing  before  the  palace,  they  demanded  admit- 
tance, and  the  gates  being  thrown  open,  the  rabble 
violently  entered  into  the  apartment  of  their  king. 
His  majesty  received  this  banditti  with  calmness 
and  moderation  ;  but  though  not  without  a  dread 
of  being  assassinated,  he  firmly  refused  to  comply 
with  their  insolent  demands.  The  fury  of  the  mob 
at  length  subsided,  and  they  departed  without 
effecting  their  purposes.  Numbers  of  the  populace 
who  had  not  been  engaged  in  the  outrage,  express- 
ed their  indignation  against  the  rioters,  and  their 
admiration  of  the  king's  courage  and  conduct ; 
and  the  various  other  parties  were  •  extremely  in- 
censed against  the  jacobins.  The  new  minister 
for  the  home  department  taking  advantage  of  this 
disposition,  published  a  proclamation  on  the  subject 
of  the  recent  tumult,  which  gave  such  satisfaction, 
that  many  of  the  departments  sent  addresses  to  the 
king  and  to  the  national  assembly,  demanding  that 
the  authors  and  abettors  of  the  insurrection  might 
be  punished  with  the  utmost  severity.  It  appeared 
on  enquiry  that  Petion  the  mayor,  and  Manuel  the 
procurator,  might  have  easily  either  prevented  or 
quelled  this  insurrection ;  they  were  therefore  both 
suspended  from  their  offices.  The  constitution- 
alists highly  approved  of  this  sentence^  which  the 

royalists 
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royalists  thought  too  moderate,  while  the  jacobins  chap. 
breathed   vengeance   against   the  punishers  of  a    ^^^^^ 
magistrate  who  instigated  insurrection.    La  Fayette,      1792. 
finding  the  tide  of  popular  opinion  to  inn  somewhat  LaFayetto 
less  against  monarchy,  repaired  to  Paris  to  remon-  p^"*^ 
strate  concerning  the  late  outrages ;    but  he  pos- 
sessed neither  ability,  decision,  nor  intrepidity  to 
intimidate  liis  enemies  ;  firmness  or  consistency  to 
give  confidence  to  his  friends.     After  being  favour- 
ably  received  by   the   constitutionalists,    he   was 
severely  censured  by  the  Girondists  and  jacobins, 
for  leaving    the    army   without  permission,    and 
attempting  to  govern  the  assembly  by  intimidation. 
He  left  Paris  privately ;    commissaries  were  sent  but  is 
from  the  assembly  to  arrest  the  general ;  he  gave  ^f^  ^ 
orders  to  have  these  deputies  apprehended ;  finding 
however  no  disposition  in  his  army  to  afford  him 
support,  he  withdrew  in  the  night  to  Liege  ;  there  he  leaves 
faUinff  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  refusing,  ^^  French 
to  join  the  standard  of  the  French  princes,  he  was  surrenders ' 
sent  a  prisoner  to  Namur.  Allans. 

Intelligence  now  reached  Paris,   that  the  com- 
bined armies  were  preparing  to  take  the  field ;  the 
national  assembly  endeavoured  to  inspire  the  people 
with  an  enthusiastic  eagerness  to  oppose  a  confe- 
deration of  despots  ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
jacobin  clubs  they  were  successful.     They  decreed  French  en- 
the  country  to  be  in  danger,  and  published  two  ad-  J"'^^° 
dresses  *,  the  one  to  the  people  of  France,  the  other  pi^iXof 
to  the  army,  which  were  skilfully  adapted  to  their  |^®^"^ 
respective  objects,  powerfully  stimulated  the  enthu-  armies, 
siasm  of  both  ;  and  demonstrated  that  however  de- 
ficient the  republican  leaders  might  be  in  virtuous 
principles,  they  could  ably  call  into  action  the  pas- 
sions and  energies  of  men.    They  soon  issued  a  de- 
cree, declaring  that  all  citizens  qualified  to  bear 
arms  should  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  activity.     By 

>  See  St«te  Fftpers>  July  1792. 
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CHAP,  this  measure  the  whole  order  of  things  was  com- 
^^^^'     pletely  changed  ;  and  the  French  became  a  nation 
1792.      of  soldiers.     The  German  potentates  threatening 
the  subjugation  of  a  powerful  people,  drove  the 
objects  of  their  invasion  to  the  ferocious  energy 
Anniver-     of  a  military  democracy.     On  the  14th  of  July, 
i4tfi°of^*    vast  bodies  of  federates  arrived  in  the  metropolis, 
July.         at  the  invitation  of  the  jacobin  leaders,  to  celebrate 
iTie  Mar-    the  third  anniversan^  of  the  revolution.     Among 
seuiois.       others  a  troop  from  Marseilles  repaired  to  Paris,  to 
participate   of  the  uproar  and   confusion,    which 
they  expected  to  arise  from  the  celebration.  They 
happened  to  arrive  too  late  for  the  anniversary,  but 
in  sufficient  time  to  produce  disorder  and  tumult. 
They  rendered  their  first  homage  to  Petion,  who 
was  now  restored  to  his  office,  and  were  received 
with  great  kindness  by  that  magistrate,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  drive  them  from  the  metropolis.     They 
commenced  their  operations  with  attacking  a  party 
of  national  guards  who  were  dining  at  a  tavern, 
and  whom  they  supposed  to  be  attached  to  the 
king ;  killing  one  and  wounding  five,  they  paid  their 
respects  to  the  national  assembly  • ;  and  were  very 
graciously  received  by  the  republicans.     Visiting 
the  jacobins  they  partook  of  the  fraternal  embrace*, 
and  were  admitted  members  of  the  club.     Small 
as  the  qualification  of  voters  denominated  active 
citizens  was,  yet  the  number  of  those  who  were  not 
included  was  veiy  great,  and  fast  increasing  from 
prevalent  idleness  and  profligacy.  These,  consisting 
of  beggars,  vagabonds,  and  the  meanest  classes  of 
ruffians,  thieves,  robbers,  and  assassins,  under  the 
Ftenve       name  of  passive  citizens^  assumed  to  themselves  the 
dtixens.       chief  portiou  of  the  executive  power,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  which  they  were  instigated  and  guided  by 
their  friends  of  the  jacobin  clubs.     The   passive 
citizens    most  joyfully  received    the    Marseillois 

*  Otridge's  AnnuAl  Regbteiy  1792;  chap.  xi.. 
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strangers,  as  a  co-ordinate  estate,  but  which  was  chap. 
soon  consolidated  into  one  body  with  themselves,    ^^^^- 
and  their  supporters,  while  the  jacobins  by  their      1792. 
affiliations,    and  adherents,    governed  the   whole 
mass.      The    republicans,  now   denominated    the 
mountain,     because    they    occupied    the    higher 
benches  in  the  assembly-room,  began  to  govern  the 
legislature,  and  from  this  time  the  acts  of  the 
national  assembly  are  to  be  considered  as  the  acts 
of  the  jacobins.     They  proceeded  in  their  efforts 
for   destroyiiig  regal  power ;    they  imputed  the 
king's  refusal  to  sanction   the   two  decrees,  to  a 
correspondence  with   the  exiles  and  the   enemy. 
His  majesty  having  in  a  letter  expressed  his  repro- 
bation of  the  duke  of  Brunswick's  manifesto,  the 
assembly  would  not   suffer  this  expression  of  his 
sentiments  to   be    communicated   to   the   public. 
On  the  third  of  August  Petion  demanded  in  the  The  Mayor 
name  of  the  forty-eight  sections  into  which  Paris  ^f  ^■"*  *"- 
was  divided,   that  the  king  should  be   excluded  hUc^ti-^ 
from   the   throne,  and  that  the   management  of  *"«*»?'  ^«- 
afFairs  should  be  entrusted  to  responsible  ministers,  a^^tit 
until  a  new  king  should  be  chosen  by  a  national  ©^  AeWng. 
convention ;  and  on  the  7th   of  August,    Collot 
d'Herbois,  a  play-actor,   headed  a  great  body  of 
passive  citizens,  who  made  the  same  demand  to  the 
national  assembly.     They  were  answered  that  the 
assembly  would  take  the  requisition  into  consider- 
ation. The  king,  informed  of^these  proceedings  ad- 
dressed a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  France, 
stating  his  own  conduct  and  its  reasons  ;  the  mali* 
cious  artifices  by  which  it  was  misrepresented ;  the 
situation  of  affairs  ;  the  union  and  vigour  required 
at  the  present  crisis  ^ ;  but  the  assembly  studiously 
prevented  the  proclamation  from  being  dispersed. 
On  the  9th  day  of  August*^,  the  day  appointed 
for  considering  the  proposed  deposition  of  the  king, 

**  State  Pbpen,  17tli  of  August,.  1792. 
<=  Annual  Begitter  1792,  chap,  zii 
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bodies  of  armed  .men  sulrounded  the  assembly-hall, 
menaced^  and  insulted  the  members  whom  they 
conceived  inimical  to  tlie  republican  proposition. 
As  an  insurrection  was  threatened,  the  constitu- 
tional party  urged  Petion  to  employ  the  municipal 
force  in  preventing  tumult;  but  no  precautions 
were  adopted.     At  midnight  the  tocsin  sounded, 
the  Marseillois,  joined  by  other  insurgents,  marched 
with  such  arms  as  they  could  collect,  towards  the 
Thuilleries.     The  council  of  state  made  vigorous 
and  prudent  dispositions  for  repelling  the  attack. 
Xhe  Swiss  guards,  amounting  to  about  a  thousand, 
joined  by  other  loyal  and  gallant  men,  formed  them- 
selves to  resist  the  insurgents.    In  the  morning  the 
banditti  broke  in  * ;  and  the  officers  of  the  house- 
hold encouraged  the  valiant  defenders  of  the  king  : 
at  first  the  brave  champions  of  their  sovereign  re- 
pulsed the  insurgents,  but  the  rebels  having  cor- 
rupted the  national  guards,  the  gallant  Swiss  were 
overpowered  and  fell  under  the  murderous  hands 
of  the  banditti.  The  king  was  strongly  importuned 
to  send  for  a  large  body  of  Swiss  guards  stationed 
near  Paris,  w^hich  joining  their  heroic  countrymen, 
by   steady    and   disciplined    valour    might    have 
repelled  the  infuriate  assassins.     But  the  virtues  of 
Louis  were  not  those  that  were  most  fitted  for  en- 
countering the  very  arduous  situations  in  which  he 
was  placed.     His  gentle  disposition  was  averse  to 
the  employment  of  greater  force,  as  it  must  cause 
the  farther  effiision  of  blood.     In  his  case  wisdom 
dictated  and  self-preservation  required  stern  and 
unyielding  firmness;    desperate    resolution  might 
perhaps  have  extricated  bim  from  his  humiliating 
state ;    concession    to   so  infuriate   atrocity,    was 
certain  destruction.   Louis,  still  hoping  to  preserve 
his  family,  sought  refuge  from  the  national  assembly. 


*•  Clery,  page  4. 

*  See  a  very  interestiiig  apd  pathetic  detail  of  these  dreadful  atrocities  in 


Clery *8  journal,  page  2  to  1$. 
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the  rulers  of  which,  he  well  knew  were  seeking  his  c  h  a  p. 
ruin.    The  royal  captives  were  now  confined  in  the    ^^^^:  . 
Temple ;  the  palace  which  they  had  left  became     ^'^^' 
a  scene  of  pillage,  carnage,  and  desolation.     The  k^S^^^. 
jacobins,  elated  with  their  victory,  proceeded  to  the  "^p"- 
deposition  of  the  king ;  and  on  the  10th  of*  August  ^e^piew 
a  decree  was  passed,  suspending  him  from  his  royal  Deposition 
functions,  and  retaining  him  as  an  hostage  in  the  of«**eking. 
hands  of  the  nation.    Brissot,  one  of  the  chief  sup*  Pkm  of  pro- 
porters  of  this  revolution,  proposed  a  provisionary  ^*^J5J^g„t 
government  until  a  national  convention  assembling  ^^u^ 
should  determine    whether   the  king  was  to  be  ^^  ^nssot. 
restored  or  dethroned.     The  executive  power  was 
to  be  lodged  in  a  council  of  the  jacobin  ministers 
lately  displaced.     Brissot  wrote  a  manifesto  ad-  Manifestoes 
dressed  to  citizens,  and  a  declaration  addressed  to  5^^®j, 
foreign  powers,  justifying  the  decree  of  the  lOth  people,  and 
of  August;  these  papers  were  dexterously  executed,  ^^^^ 
and  conveyed  a  hign  idea  of  the  ingenuity  of  the 
author;  skilfully  various  in  its  efforts;  the  declaration 
to  his  own  countrymen  appealed  to  all  their  preju- 
dices, and  feelings,  and  passions ;  and  through  the 
very  susceptibility  of  their  minds,  imposed  on  their 
judgment;  his  memorial  to  foreign  nations   em- 
ployed plausible  sophistry  to  mislead  their  under- 
standings, as  he  could  hope  for  less  sympathy  from 
their  hearts.     The  first  manifesto  is  misrepresent- 
ation in  the  shape  of  impressive  eloquence  ;    the 
second  in  the  form  of  logical  deduction  ;  and  both 
show  the  author  to  have  in  a  high  degree  united 
declamation  and  subtlety^     WhUe  thus  exerting 
himself  for  the  dethronement  and  imprisonment  of 
the  king,  this  pateiot  was  said  to  be  carrying  on  a  cor- 
respondence K)r  betraying  the  republican  party,  by 
suffering  the  king  to  escape ;  but  it  was  alleged 
that  the  bribe  which  he  required,  half  a  million 
sterling,    was  more  than  the  royal  coffers  could 
affi)rd.* 

'  See  Playfair*^  Jacobinism. 
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CHAP.      The  municipality  or  common  council  of  Paris, 
^^^^'    which  had  been  lately  constituted  and  was  com- 
1792.     posed  of  the  very  dregs  of  the  people,  assumed  a 
large  share  of  the  direction  of  public  affairs.     By 
their  influence  the  chief  acts  of  the  deliberative 
body  were  determined,  and  through  their  protection 
and  operation  the  executive  government  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  was  administered.     A  party  of 
these  appearing   as  the   deputies  of  the  people* 
at   the  bar   of  the   assembly,    demanded  in   the 
name  of  the  people,  that  a  national  convention 
should   be  immecUately   called.      The    assembly 
received  these  counsellors  very  graciously,  and  in 
obedience  to  their  mandates,   resolved  to  invite 
the  French  to  form  a  national  convention. 
Plan  of  a         A  PLAN  of  a  couveution  drawn  up  by  the  Bris- 
convenUon.  sotiucs,  was  disscmiuatcd  and  recommended  through 
the  nation.     Meanwhile  the  jacobins  and  the  sans- 
culotte rabble  proceeded  in  their  operations.     Hi- 
therto they  had  not  entirely  crushed  the   eccle- 
siastics, or  eradicated  cluistianity,  but  theiy  rapidly 
Penecu-     procecdcd  in  the  attempt    All  who  continued  to 
^^^    refuse  perjury  were  by  an  act  of  the  assembly  order- 
priat8.  "^    ed  to  quit  the  kingdom.  The  Council  General  next 
Church       ordered,    that  all  the  vessels,  images,    and  other 
pUte  is  sent  moveablcs  in  the  churches  of  Paris,  whether  gold 
ll^Ji^ui  OT  silver,  should  be  sent  to  the  mint ;  the  church 
are  turned   bclls  wcrc  tuHicd  iuto  ^canuou.     From  monuments 
Bon.*^      of  religion  they  proceeded  to  monuments  of  mo- 
narchy:   the  brazen  statues  of  the  princes  were 
converted  into  ordnance,    and  thus,  it  was  said» 
were    drawn    over,  from   the    cause   of  tyranny 
to   the  cause  of  liberty.     The  next  object  after 
religion    and   monarchy    was    property.     Confis- 
cation hitherto  grasping  lands  had  not  extended 
its   rapicity  in   an  equal    degree  to    moveables. 
Dmnici-      To  supoly  this  deficiency,  they  instituted  what 
liary  visits,  j-jj^y  called  domciUonf  visits,   ofiicers   employed 

by  the  municipality,  and, accompanied  by  passive 

citizens. 


commisi** 
ries.    . 
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mtii^em^  visited  private  houses,  to  search  foir  arm^i  chap. 
for  refractory  priests,  or  other  aristocrats,  Ac-  ^^^^' 
cording  to  their  good  pleasure  they  plundered  I'^s^. 
the  houses,  arrested  or  even  hanged  the  owners* 
Brissot,  in  his  professional  capacity  as  editor  of 
a  newspaper,  very  strongly  recommended  and 
ardently  promoted  these  domkiUary  visits :  Petion 
as  mayor  was  still  more  effectually  active :  nor 
was  Danton,  as  minister  of  justice,  wanting  with 
his  assistance.  He  proposed,  and  by  threats  extorted 
a  decree,  for  walking  commissaries^  who  were  to  Waiiuag; 
co-operate  with  the  domiciliary  visitors.  Whoever 
should  refuse  to  give  up  his  arms,  or  to  serve  in  the 
army  at  the  requisition  of  the  said  commissaries, 
was  to  be  declared  a  traitor  and  punished  with 
death,  without  any  further  enquiry.  The  visitors 
and  commissaries  did  not  murder  all  those  whose 
houses  they  inspected  ;  but  in  many  instances 
contented  themselves  with  sending  the  owners  to 
dungeons.  The  prisons  were  become  extremely 
full ;  the. rulers  thought  it  expedient  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  captives  by  stirring  the  populace  to 
another  insurrection  and  massacre.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  was  alleged,  that  as  the  duke  of  Brunswick's 
approach  would  compel  the  majority  of  the  inha- 
bitants to  take  the  field,  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
leave  the  prisons  so  full  of  aristocrats  and  suspected 
persons.  By  these  representations  the  murderous  M«MMr«i 
rabble  was  easily  excited  to  assassination.  On  the  berT'^^*"' 
2d  of  September  the  tocsin  was  sounded,  the  cannon 
of  alarm  were  fired ;  and  bands  of  ruffians  were 
sent  to  the  different  prisons.  They  commenced 
their  carnage  with  priests ;  two  hundred  and  forty- 
four  clergymen  were  murdered  before  the  evening. 
The  assassins  from  the  ministers  of  religion,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  gallant  defenders  pf  fallen  monarchy^ 
and  murdered  the  Swiss  officers,  that  having  beeiji 
spared  at  the  last  massacre  were  now  in  prison. 

E\E  2  Froioa 
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CHAP.  From  these  murders  the  savages  betook  themselves 
sssssai  ^^  more  indiscriminate  baxbarity,    searched    the 
^92.     common  prisons  and  even   hospitals,   butchered 
felons,  sick,  and  lunatics  ^  as  well  as  those  who 
were  charged  with    disafifection  to   government. 
bL^rit"*    Among  the  cases  which  most  strongly  mark  the 
towards^the  enomious  depravity  of  those  brutalisea  barbarians, 
L^iSic    ^^^®  ^^  exceed  the  massacre  of  the  princess  Lam- 
balle  :  this  lady  sprung  from  the  house  of  Savoy, 
was    distinguished  for    personal    charms,    and  a 
character  at  once  amiable  and  estimable,  and  had 
been  superintendant  of  the    queen's  household. 
Married  to  a  man  whom  she  loved,  she  had  been 
deprived  of  her  husband,  through  the  duke    of 
Orleans  ^ ;  and  was  now  principdly  distinguished 
for  her  ardent  and  invincible  attachment  to  her 
royal  mistress,  and  her  detestation  of  her  husband's 
murderer.    She  with  other  attendants  on  her  queen 
had  been  sent  to  prison  on  the  10th  of  August ; 
the  murderers,  about  eight  in  the  morning  of  me  3d 
of  September,  entered  the  apartment  in  which  this 
unfortunate  lady  was  immured.    They  offered  to 
save  her  life,  if  she  would  fabricate  charges  against 
the  queen.  The  heroic  princess  returned  a  resolute 
negative :  they  demanded  that  she  should  take  the 
oath  of  liberty  and  equality,    also    an    oath    of 
hatred  to  the  king,  to  the  queen,  and  to  royalty  j 
the  first  she  consented  to  take,  but  refused  the  last : 
.  an  assassin  said,  Swear,  or  you  are  a  idead  woman ; 
she  looked  in  his  face  but  made  no  reply.     In  an 
instant  she  was  assassinated  with  pikes  and  bayonets  ; 
her  cloathes  were  torn  off,  and  the  naked  corpse 
exposed  to  the  most  abominable  insults.    With  re- 
ligion, justice,  order,  and  humanity,  decency  and 
modesty  fled.    The  head  and  body  of  the  mas- 
sacred lady  were  exposed  before  the  windows  of  the 
royal  captives,  with  every  circumstance  of  bruta- 

*  See  Annual  Register  for  1792,'  chap.  liL 
*^  See  this  volume,  p.  74. 
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lism,  that  diaibolical  malignity  maddened  to  frenzy  c  H  a  p. 
could  suggest.'      The  murders  continued  for  a   .  ^^^^\ 
week ;  in  which  time  the  numbers  of  the  massacred     I'^s*^. 
exceeded  five  thousand.  Meanwhile  the  elections  of 
the  national  convention  were  carried  on  under  the 
influence  of  this  terrible  system.    A  circular  letter 
from  the  municipality  of  Paris,  countersigned  by 
Danton  wais  sent  to  all  the  other  municipalities,  re- 
quired the  approbation  of  the  whole  people  .  to  the 
massacres,  and  even  recommended  them  to  imita- 
tion ;  and  under  such  controul  the  election  pro- 
ceeded.     The  clergy  were  banished;  the  higher 
and  the  most  honourable  of  the  nobility  had  fled, 
or  iallen  by  the  hands  of  the*assassins ;  the  royal 
family  in  prison  expected  their    fate  ;   all    who 
favoured  royalty  or  distinction  of  rank  were  hejd 
in  abhorrence,    and  those  who   had  been  called 
passive  as  well  as  the  active   citizens  had  been 
declared  to  be  eligible  to  all  honours  and  oiffices  of 
the  state.     The  convention  was  chiefly  chosen  from 
the  most  violet)t  and  desperate  republicans  in  the 
kingdom.     The  members  assembled  on  the  20th  of  ^^^^.s*'^ 
September  ;  and  the  next  day  they  sanctioned  the  convention. 
law  for  abolishing  royalty.  Having  thus  proscribed 
monarchy,  and  established  what  they  termed  the 
French  republic,  their  liext  object  was,  to  prepare 
for  the  murder  of  their  dethroned  king. 

While  the  French  were  thus  occupied,  their  pro- 
ceedings and  projects  afibrded  the  highest  satisfac- 
tion to  democratic  republicans  in  other  countries. 
From  England  many  individuals  flocked  to  Paris, 
as  the  centre  of  liberty  and  happiness.     The  so-  English  so- 
cieties eagerly  transmitted  their  approbation  of  the  f^^^"' 
French  revolutionists }   during  the  successive  de-  convention 
gradations  of  monarchy  they   had  in  their  own  ^^^^^n* 
country  published  their  applause  of  its  invaders,  of  praise; 
but  when  the  acts  of  the  10th  of  August  had  deposed 

'  See  0tridge*8  Register,  1792, 

£  £  3  ^   and 
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CHAP,  and  imprisoned  the  king,  murdered  his  defenders, 
^^^^'    and  prostrated  his  power ;  when  the  busy  week 
1792.      of  September,   extending  the  massacre   of  aristo- 
crats, shed  the  blood  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
clergy ;  when  the  national  convention  doing  honour 
to  its  own  composition,  had  abolished  the  kingly 
office,  the  English  societies  eagerly  testified  their 
joy  and  congratulations  on   the  success  of  those 
with  whose  principles  they  declared  their  own  to 
coincide,  and  with  wh6se  feelings  they  avowed  the 
most  cordial  sympathy.      The  chief  democratical 
clubs  of  England,  were  then  the  Revolution  dub  ; 
the  Society  for  Constttutional  Information  ;   both  in 
London :  and  the  London  Corresponding  Slociety, 
affiliated  with  divers  places  through   the  kingdom. 
The  address  of  the  first  to  the  national  convention, 
the  shortest  of  the  three,  restricted  its  applause  to 
the  10th  of  August ;  augured  happiness  from  the 
establishment  of  a  republic  on  the  downfal  of  mo- 
narchy; repeated  the  opinions  of  the  late  Dr.  Price  ; 
to  refresh  the  memory  of  revolutionists  concerning 
the  treatment  of  dethroned  kings,  alluded  to  the 
history  of  Charles  I. ;  and  expressed  thejr  hopes  that 
peace  and  constant  alliance  should  be  established 
between  Britain  and  the  *  French  republic.     The 
address  of  the  society  for  constitutional  information 
approved  of  the  deposition  of  the  king  ;  expressed 
hopes  that  the  same  doctrines  would  be  received^ 
,     and  the  same  example  generally  followed  in  other 
accompany  countrics.     Haviug   declared  their  sentiments  in 
mendSS^ns  ^^c    most    pompous    phrascology,    they    accom- 
with  a  gift  panied  their  eloquence  with  a  donation  of  shoes^  ; 
o  shoes,     j^^^  ^j^^  ^^g^  explicit  of  the  addresses  was  the 

The  corre.  productioH  of  the  Loudou  Corresponding  Society, 
wdrtybf  its  ^^^  i*'S  affiliated  friends ;  which  praising  the 
secretary     succcssivc  and  various  procccdiugs  of  the  French 

^  The  conveyaqccbf  these  shoes  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  John  Frost,  attorney^ 
H-ho  having  attained  notoriety  by  professional  achievements^  had  become  a  very 
zealous  reformer. 

repub- 
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republicans,   reprobated  the  policy  and  constitu-  chap. 
tion    of  Britain. '      This  address  subscribed  by    ^^^^' 
Thomas   Hardy  shoemaker,    and    Maarice  Mar-     1792. 
garot  knife-grinder,    stated  divers  and  manifold  J^X^ 
blessings  which  Britons  might  attain  by  following  shoemaker 
the  counsels  of  the  said  Thomas  Hardy,   shoe-  p^'Si** 
maker,  Maurice  Margarot^  knife-grinder,  and  other  republic  to 
politicans   equally   enlightened,  instead  of  being  ^tST™*^ 
guided  by  those  who  had  so  long  governed  Britain :  Britain, 
the  sentiments  of  the  corresponding  society  devoted 
openly  to  the  cause  of  mankind,  existed,  they  were 
convinced,  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  free  men  of  Eng- 
land ;  they  enjoyed  by  anticipation  and  with  a  com-    / 
mon  hope,  that  epoch  (not  far  distant),  when  the 
interests  of  Europe  and  of  mankind,  should  invite 
the  two  nations  to  stretch  out  the  hand  of  frater-  ,The  con. 
nity.     The  convention  received  the  addresses  with  mention  be- 
very  great  satisfaction,  and  strongly  expressed  their  b^  of 
expectations  of  a  similar  change  in  England,  and  !"**  "*• 
their  confident  hopes,  that  they  speedily  would  have  ^Zey 
an  opportunity  of  congratulating  their  correspond-  *p?**® 

•  A*i  M  *  1  «•  jii»ii»       voice  ot  til  e 

ing  rnends,  on  a  national  convention  established  ui  British  na- 
England  :  the  convention  conferred  the  honoui"  of  ^®»' 
citizenship  on  various  individuals  belonging  to 
other  countries,  and  some  of  the  departments  chose 
for  their  representative  such  Englishmen  as  they 
conceived  proper  delegates  for  expressing  their  doc- 
trines and  sentiments.  Of  these  the  most  noted  was 
Thomas  Paine,  and  the  most  eminent  was  Dn 
Priestley}  this  gentleman  was  so  greatly  pleased 
with  the  two-fold  honours  conferred  on  him,  by 
being  thus  naturalised  by  the  anarchists,  and  even 
deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  their  convention,  that 
.he  wrote  letters  both  to  the  convention  and  indivi- 
dual members,  manifesting  and  declaring  the  warm- 
est approbation  of  their  principles,  as  displayed  in 


See  the  respective  addresses,  Appendix  of  Olridgc's  Annual  Register,  I792» 
|>ages  70,  72,  7J« 
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CHAP,  the  suppression  of  monarchy  and  the  privileged 
^^^^'    orders,  and  the  whole  series  of  revolutionary  pro- 
1792.     ceedings :  though  his  age  and  other  circumstances 
prevented  him  from  acceping  a  seat  himself,  he  with 
the  greatest  thankfulness  and  joy  accepted  it  for 
his  son.    The  convention  flattered  with  the  appro- 
bation of  one  whom  they  conceived  to  be  as  great 
in  political  philosophy,  as  he  really  was  in  physical, 
oraered  his  letter  to  be  transcribed  into  their  re- 
cords, as  a  testimony  of  the  applause  bestowed  by 
foreign  illumination  on  their  powerful  efforts  for 
This  beUef  the  destruction  of  establishments ;   they  chared 
inEuences    their  president  to  inform  their  panegyrists  that  they 
SS^cOT-'    would  with  pleasure  receive  any  reflections  which 
^^^         he,  from  the  stores  of  his  wisdom,  might  tranainit 
to  an  assembly  whose  sentiments  coincided  with 
his  own.    With  these  testimonies  of  approbation 
from  British  democrats,  the  convention  fiincied,  as  in- 
deed did  many  of  the  democrats  themselves,  that  the 
voice  of  the  British  nation  was  in  their  favour,  and 
that  Joseph  Priestley,  dissenting  minister,  Thomas 
Hardy,  dissentingshoemaker,  Thomas  Paine,  cashier- 
ed exciseman  and  deist,  Maurice  Margarot,  knife- 
grinder  and  deist,  in  conveying  their  own  priuses  of 
the  destruction  of  rank,  property,  and  monarchy, 
including  the  massacres  of  August  and  September, 
echoed  the  feelings  of  all  free  Britons,  and  that 
they  might  soon  expect  through  the  British  people, 
the  co-operation  of  the  British  force.    Pleased  mib 
attestations,  of  which  they  so  much  over-rated  the 
value,  the  convention  proceeded  in  a  series  of 
measures  no  less  conformable  to  their  own  senti- 
ments, than  those  of  their  pane^nists.    Their  ope- 
rations were  directed  principally  to  two  objects, 
plunder  and  regicide. 

The  first  head  comprehended  the  farther  exten- 
sion of  confiscation,  and  also  the  convertibility  of 
the  objects  thus  seized  into  gold  and  silver ;  which 
they  found  much  more  current  than  the  assignats. 

The 
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The    second    consisted   of  resolutions,    decrees,  chap. 
charges,  and  witnesses,  which  they  were  preparing,     ^^i^ 
that,  in  the  eyes  of  their  delude  votaries,  they     1792. 
might  give  some  colour  of  legality  to  the  murder  of  ^^^^^^ 
their  king.    In  order  to  accumulate  gold  and  silver,  tion  fm^^ 
they  saw  other  cduntries  might  be  rendered  ex-  2^*^**™** 
tremely  productive  j  for  that  purpose  it  was  deem-  ty  ofo^r 
ed   expedient   to   combine    fraud   with  robbery,  ^o"^*"®*- 
Agents  were  sent  to  London,  Amsterdam,  Madrid, 
and  other  opulent  cities,  with  orders  to  negociate 
bills  on  Paris,  payable  in  assignats.    Those  bills 
being  discounted  in  foreign  countries,  the  value  in 
specie  was  remitted  to  France :  when  they  became 
due,  they  were  paid  according  to  the  course  of  ex- 
change ;  but  before  this  could  be  converted  into 
cash,  assassins  were  hired  to  patrole  the  streets,  and 
threaten  all  those  who  sold  gold  and  silver  ^ ;  thus 
the  payers  were  either  obliged  to  take  their  paper 
money  or  a  much  less  sum  in  coin  than  that  whidi 
had  been  remitted  from  the  discount ;  and  by  every 
operation  of  this  kind  the  quantity  of  specie  of 
France  was  increasied*    In  managing  this  traffic,  the 
jacobinis,  procieeding  with  their  usual  energy  and 
rapidity,  rendered  it  extremely  extensive  and  pro- 
ductive, before  merchants  and  their  bill  brokers 
discovered  its  hurtfiil  result,  and  before  politicid 
causes  put  an  end  to  the  neutrality  through  which  it^ 
was  effected.    The  convention,  with  much  ease, 
amassed  immense  quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  both 
into  the  public  treasury,  and  into  the  private  coffers 
of  the  leaders.   The  other  chief  object,  the  murder 
of  the  king,  they  pursued  with  the  most  iniquitous 
vigour  and  perseverance. 

Meanwhile,  the  Prussian  army  advanced  on  the  Progress  of 
left  towards  Thionville,  and  the  Austrian  army  on  Bromtkkf 
the  right  through  Luxemburg,  in  order  to  join  it 

™  The  gold  and  silver  were  sold  by  porters  In  the  streets,  some  of  whom  sold 
for  their  own  account,  but  most  of  them  for  monicd  men,  who  did  not  apjpcar. 
Hee  Playfair'^  History  of  Jacobinism. 

on 
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CHAP,  od  the  confines  of  France. ,   The  Austrian  general 
^^^^'    reduce  Longvy :  the  armies,  after  their  junction, 
1793.      captured  Verdun,  and  besieged  Thionvilie.    The 
French  executive  government  displayed  great  vi- 
gour and  judgment  in  its  exertions  and  dispositions 
for  resisting  and    repelling  the  invasion.      The 
frontier  fortresses,  which,  not  without  probable  rea- 
son, they  deemed  purposely  neglected  by  the  royal 
officers,  they  strengthened  as  well  as  time  and  cir- 
cumstances would  permit,  but  trusted  their  princi- 
pal defence  to  more  inland  posts.     Dumourier  be- 
ing appointed .  general,  undertook  to  defend  the 
passes  between   Lorrain  and  Champaign,  with  a 
force  much  inferior  to  the  .German  host.     Roland, 
minister  for  the  home  depaitment,  issued  a  procla- 
mation for  carr3dng  off  provision  and  forage,  cut- 
ting down  trees,  and  forming  abbatis  to  impede  the 
He  enters    march  of  the  enemy.    Leaving  the  sieges  to  de- 
i->MM»^d  tachments,  the  combined  troops  advanced  towards 
::f:nr     Champaigii,  and  found  that  the  people,  far  from 
Champaign,  co-opcratiug,  wcre  unanimous  and  zealous  in  annoy- 
ing the  invaders.    Sickness  and  want  of  provisions 
began  to  pervade  the  combined  armies :  stili,  how- 
Dumourier,  evcr,  they  persevered  in  advancing.  They  found  Du- 
^nwIT^  mourier  posted  at  St.  Menehoud,  a  strong  defile  in 
occnpies  a    Champaign.    They  attacked  his  front  division,  but 
^^  ^^^'  were  repulsed.    A  negociation  was  opened  on  the 
^d  of  September,  between  Dumourier  and  the 
king  of  Prussia,  but  news  arriving  of  the  abolition 
of  monarchy,  it  was  broken  off.     Dumourier  now 
The  duke    reccived    daily    reinforcements.      The    duke   of 
m\A^    Burnswick  and  the  king  of  Prussia  perceiving  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  before  them,  and  knowing 
every  thing  behind  them  was  hostile,  fearing  to  be 
hemmed  in,  proposed  to  retreat.     The  Austrian  ge- 
neral deprecated  this  movement,  but  as  his  com- 
mand was  only  subordinate,  he  was  obliged  to  com- 
ply.    On  .the  80th  of  September  these  denouncers 
of  conquest  were  compelled  to  measure  back  their 

steps; 
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steps ;  andi,   on  their  rout,  being  annoyed  <  by  the  chap. 
French  army,  lost  numbers  of  their  men,  and  a    ^^^^' 
great  part  of  their  baggage.  Abandoning  their  con-     179s. 
quests,  by  the  18th  of  October  they  completely 
evacuated  France;    thus  ended  the    confederate 
invasion,  which  excited  great  hopes,  poured  out 
splendid  promises  and  imperious  threats,  but  per- 
formed  nothing.     It  was  soon  found  to  have  mate-  EiaUonof 
rially  injuried  the  cause  of  the  allies :  the  flight  of  *•»«  *''^°^ 
the  enemy,  after  such  boasts  (^crating  on  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  French  character,  elevated  their 
spirits,    and   turned   tJie  military   energy   which 
defence  had  excited  to  offence  and  invasion.  It  was 
q)eedily  resolved  to  enter  Belgium.     Dumourier 
made  rapid  and  effective  preparations  in  provisions, 
artillery,  and  troops  elated  with  recent  success.   In  Dumounw 
the  beginning  of  November  he  entered  the  Austris^n  tjSj'** 
Netherlands ;  on  the  fifth  of  the  month  attacked  landstde- 
the  Austrian  army  in  its  camp  at  Jemappe,  gakied  ^^^  ^ 
a  complete  and  decisive  victory.     He  successively  j^ppe, 
reduced  the  various  cities  of  Flanders  and  Brabant;  Jif  "^n^ 
before  the  middle  of  the  month  was  master  of    ^f^^^' 
Brussels ;  and  in  less  than  another  month  had  to- 
tally subdued  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  except 
Luxemburg.    General  Custine  having  invaded  Ger- 
many, captured  the  cities  of  Worms,  Spires,  and 
Mentz;  subjugated  all  the  country  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  except  Coblentz ;   cross- 
ing the  Rhine,  he  also  reduced  Frankfort. 

These  rapid  acquisitions  operating  upon  the  vo-  nie  French 
latile  minds  of  the  French,  inspired  them  immediate-  pwn»«  ^ 
ly  with  the  desire  of  unbounded  conquest.    They  be-  mS^iIJ^Iu- 
came  as  eager  to  sacrifice  the  rights  and  properties  ****?'**  *** 
of  other  nations  to  their  ambition  and  rapacity,  as  T^  sut^' 
they  were  to  seize  the  rights  and  properties  of  their 
fellow-subjects.    They  resolved  to  preserve  or  annul 
treaties,  without  regard  to  national  faith  or  to  jus- 
tice, as  best  suited  the  boundless  advancement  of 
.  their  power.     Such  being  their  end,  their  means 

were 
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CHAP,  were  at  once  simple  and  comprehensive :  with  their 
^^^^-  own  immense  force,  to  employ  in  their  iservice  the 
1792.  disaffection,  caprice,  Und  folly  of  individuals  and  bo- 
dies in  other  countries.  Tlie  susceptibility  so  often 
remarked  in  the  French  character,  appeared  in 
credulity,  or  the  ready  admission  of  assertions  and 
allegations,  as  well  as  in  sympathic  accessibility  to 
sentiments  and  doctrines.  A  desire  of  indefinite 
change  had  gone  abroad'  through  the  world ;  and 
prevalent  as  this  passion  really  was,  the  French 
Doth' conceived  and  believed  it  to  be  universal.  In 
Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  where  it  was  ac- 
tually frequent,  they  supposed  it  paramount  and 
irresistible,  from  hatred  to  arbitrary  power  and 
oppression ;  in  England  they  apprehended  it  to  be 
»  equally  dominant,  as  an  emanation  from  the  na- 

tional spirit  of  liberty.-  The  praises  bestowed  by 
eminent  statesmen  on  their  efforts  to  overthrow 
despotism,  they  construed  into  an  unqualified  ap- 
probation of  their  levelling  system.  Hearing  of 
the  rapid  dissemination  of  the  work  of  Paine,  they 
imputed  the  reception  of  these  new  theories  to  a 
desire  of  applying  them  to  practice.  The  addresses 
which  they  received  from  obscure  clubs,  they,  on 
the  authority  of  the  addressers,  believed  to  speak 
the  voice  of  the  British  people.  The  three  last 
panegyrics  of  the  reforming  societies  more  speci- 
fically expressing  a  desire  of  cop}dng  the  example 
of  France,  strengthened  their  assurance  of  British 
sympathy.  The  last  and  strongest  of  these  banished 
all  doubts  that  Britain  desired  to  fraternize  with 
France,  in  establishing  democracy,  and  levelling 
>  ranks  and  distinctions.  So  lit;tle  proportion  is  there 
often  found  in  political  history  between  the  im- 
portance of  instruments  and  efiects,  that  a  great 
scheme  of  French  policy,  directly  hostile  to  all 
established  governmeilts,  and  one  of  the  chief 
causes  which  involved  Britain  in  a  continental  wai>, 
is  to  be  traced  to  the  ignorant  vanity  of  the  mean- 

4  est 
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est  mechanics,  seeking  importance  out  of  their   chap. 
respective  spheres.    BeKeving  that  Thomas  Hardy,     ^^^^' 
a  shoe-maker,  and  other  worthies  of  equal  political      1792. 
consequence,    represented   the    people  of  Great 
Britain,  and  that  the  people  of  other  nations  con- 
curred to  encourage  and  stimulate  subversion  of  esta- 
blishment, on  the  19th  of  November  1792,  in  direct  Noted  de- 
atid  open  contradiction  to  their  former  professions,  ^^/^^  No- 
not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  government  of  other  igth,  en. 
states,  the  convention  passed,   by  acclamation^   a  jo"^ag»ng 
decree  %  "  That  the  national  convention  declare,  ^^uylt 
in  the  name  of  the  French  nation,  that  they  will  voiuUonise. 
grant  firatemity  and  assistance  to  ail  those  people 
who  \¥ish  to  procure  liberty ;  and  that  they  charge 
the  executive  power  to  send  orders  to  their  ge- 
nerals to  give  assistance  to  such  people  as  have 
suffered,  or  are  now  suffering,  in  the  cause  of 
liberty."     This  decree  confirmed  a  suspicion  which 
had  been  entertained  from  their  preceding  conduct, 
that  the  fomentation  of  sedition  and  insurrection  in 
foreign  countries,  was  a  systematic  principle''  of 
the  French  republic,  immediately  produced  jesu- 
lousy  and  caution  in  neighbouring  nations,   and 
determined  most  of  them  to  prohibit  all  intercourse 
with  the  French  revolutionists.     The  course  of 
French  conquests  having  led  Dumourier  to  the 
Scheldt,  soon  manifested  their  principles  of  justice. 
Their  first  act,  after  the  reduction  of  the  Austrian  TheFtend^ 
Netherlands,   was  to  open  the  navigation  of  the  sS^ 
Scheldt)  in  contravention  to  the  most  sacred  treaties,  contnuy  to 
guaranteed  by  Britain,  France   herself,  and  the  Sriub!"* 
neighbouring  powers.    As  Holland  was  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  Britain,  their  conduct  was 
a  peculiar  attack  upon  this  country,  and  showed 
that  they  were  resolved  to  include  Britain  in  a 

"  See  Fh)ceedings  of  the  National  Convention,  Noyember  19Ch>  179^;. 

?  Most  of  our  readers  will  probably  recollect  the  noted  saying  ik  firissot, 
that  they  must  set  fire  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  I  am  assured,  by  a 
gentleman  who  was  then  at  Paris,  and  very  intimate  with,  the  Girondists,  that 
.tka$.w»»  the  general  language  and  intent. 

general 
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c  H  A  ?.  general  system  of  aggressive  hostility.     With  the 
^^^^'    designs  of  France,  so  inimical  to  the  English  go- 
1792.      yemment,  a  spirit  of  disaffection  and  innovation  at 
Effects  in    home  powerfully  co-operated, 
ft^  During  the  recess  of  1792,  the  public  ferment 

French       greatly  increased  in  this  country.     The  efforts  of 
^J^^     the  revolutionary  emissaries  became  more  strenuous 
ceedings.     in  Loudou,  and  in  the  other  great  cities  of  England. 
Anti^con-    Govemmeut  had  been  so  completely  overturned  in 
ferment      Jbrancc,  and  the  possession  oi  power  and  property 
^"^K  *•   had  been  so  entirely  attained  by  the  revolutionary 
^79^        banditti,  that  their  courage  and  audacity  were  be- 
yond all  bounds.     The  retreat  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick ;  a  retreat  not  displeasing  to  some  even 
of  the  moderate  friehds^of  freedom,  to  those,  at 
least,  who  considered  the  good  of  real  liberty  more 
than  the  'phantom  that  had  assumed  its  name  in 
France,  greatly  emboldened  the  democratical  re- 
publicans of  England,  who  admire^  that  phantom. 
EngUAw-  About   the  capital    the  approaching  downfal  of 
ronfi^y  the  British  constitution  became  a  subject  of  com- 

chS  ^"^  *    ^^^  ^^^  '  ^^^^'  lords,  and  commons,  church  and 
°^'      state,  were  described  as  on  the  eve  of  dissolution. 
The  garrulous  vanity  of  some  of  the  weak  and  ig- 
norant members  of  the  democratic  societies  boasted 
of  the  situations  they  were  to  attain  under  the  new 
^^  ^    order  which  was  to  be  speedily  established.    From 
fi^s  of    a  multiplicity  of  circumstances  it  was  evident,  that 
^^^-   a  design  was  formed  to  overthrow  the  constitution, 
and  that  there  was  great  confidence  of  its  success. 
That  such  proceedings  required  to  be  checked, 
controuled,  and  punished,  could  not  be  denied  by 
any  who  possessed  just  notions  of  the  nature  of  man 
in   his  social  state:   government  employed  such 
measures  as  appeared  to  be  the  best  calculated  to 
correct  this  growing  and  threatening  mischief.    But 
though  the  arm  of  W  be  sujBSciently  strong  to 
restrain  the  open  invader  of  the  constitution,  it  was 
not  altogether  able  to  ferret  all  the  secret  arts  of  its 

enemies. 
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enemies.     It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  aid  c  h  a  p. 
the  efforts  of  law  by  employing  their  own  weapons  ,  ^^^x. 
against  the  adversaries  of  our  establishments.     As      179s.. 
the  approaches  were  carried  on  by  societies,  clubs, 
iand  familiar  books,  suited  to  the  meanest  capacities, 
it  became  a  public  duty  to  estabUsh  assodations, 
and  prepare  literary  works,  which  might  oppose 
these  l^ostile  attacks.     An  association  was  accord-  Mr.  ^ 
ingly  instituted  in  November,  by  a  gentleman  of  ^^ution 
the  law  named  Mr.  Reeves,  for  the  avowed  pur-  against 
•  pose  of  protecting  liberty  and  property  against  re-  'Zil"^ 
publicans  and  levellers.     The   framer's    address,  veiiew, 
stating  with  great  perspicuity  and  force  the  multi- 
plied and  pernicious  efforts  of  enemies  to  our  laws, 
and  constitution,  and  calling  on  all  loyal  and  patri- 
otic men  to  unite  in  the  defence  of  every  thing  that 
could  be  dear  to  Britons,  made  a  very  deep  and  ra- 
pid impression,  and  spread  a  general  alarm.    Asso-  »  ▼ery  g^ 
ciations  for  preserving  the  constitution  multiplied  in  ."oine/  and 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  were  joined  bv  far  «^^f[»^; 
the  greater  number  of  respectable  Britons.     These  to  ^whT" 
associations  had  a  most  powerful  eflect  in  counter-  opinion. 
acting  the  seditious  societies;  they  recalled  the 
well-meaning  but  misguided  votaries  of  innovation 
to  the  refcoUection  of  the  blessings  that  were  ascer- 
tained by  experience,  diffused  a  spirit  of  constitu- 
tional loyalty  through  the  coimtry,  and  brought 
back  the  stream  of  popular  opinion  into  the  old  and 
useful    channel.     Mr.    Reeves's   exhortations  to 
patriotic  and  loyal  union  were  accompanied  with 
books  explaining  the  hurtful  effects  of  the  Gallic 
changes;  and  though  some  of  these,  in  reprobating 
levelling  democracy,  may  have  urged  to  the  con- 
trary extreme,  yet  the  main  operation  was  highly 
salutary**:  the  whole  measure  prevented  or  reco- 

c  For  instance,  A  Letter  from  Thomas  Bull  to  hit  Brother  John,  though  it 
emplojred  some  of  the  exploded  sentiments  and  phraseology  of  tory  bigotry, 
yet  taught  the  common  people  the  mis^iefs  of  innovating  speculations;  and 
that  their  respectability  and  happiness  depended  not  upon  political  theories,  but 
on  their  practical  performance  of  their  professional^  moral^  and  religious  duties. 

vered 
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CHAP,  vered  sreat  numbers  of  Britons  from  Jacobinism, 

YT  TY  ^ 

-  which  was  then  the  impending  danger;  and  its 
J7M.  certain  consequence,  if  allowed  to  flourish,  the  sub- 
version of  the  British  constitution.  Before  public 
opinion  had  received  so  salutary  a  bias,  the  seditious 
practices  had,  in  various  parts,  produced  such  dis- 
orders as  to  render  the  interference  of  the  executive 
The  king    goyemment  necessary.    The  king  availed  himself 

S^*^aSi»-  ^^  ^®  ^^S^  power  to  embody  the  militia,  and  to 
and,atsuch  couvcue  the  parliament  before  the  time  to  which  it 
summons     ^^  heen  prorogued,  and  to  call  on  the  represent- 
iMriiament   ativc  wisdom  of  the  people  for  counsel  and  aid  at  so 
****^?  ^    momentous  a  crisis.     At  this  eventful  period  some 
ST"*^    of  the  most  distinguished  supporters  of  opposition, 
deeming  the  present  a  season  of  alarm  and  danger 
when  aU  party  spirit  should  subside,  when  all  party 
contentions  should  cease,  and  when  all  men  of  all 
parties  should  unite  to  support  the  constitutional 
government  of  the  country,  considered  our  external 
as  well  as  internal  enemies  to  be  of  a  species  which 
never  yet  had  been  encountered ;  and  that  no  wea- 
pon could  so  effectually  oppose  their  diabolical  de- 
signs as  an  unanimous  and  determined  spirit   of 
resistance:  they  therefore  supported  the  present 
measures  of  administration. 
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Meeting  of  parliament.  —  The  king  states  his  reasons  far  this 
extraordinary  convocation.  — The  chief  snAjects  of  comider"^ 
ation  the  progress  of  Jacobinical  principles. —  The  greater 
number  of  peers  and  commoners  corxeive  there  is  a  design  to 
revolutionize  Britain.  —  A  small  hut  able  hand  think  this 
alarm  unfounded. — Conduct  of  France  comes  before  parlia- 
ment.— Peace  the  interest  and  wish  of  Britain^  if  it  could  be 
preserved  with  security. — Commercial  policy  of  the  minister^ 
and  unprecedented  prosperity  of  the  country. —  The  Btitish 
government  observe  a  strict  neutraliiy  during  the  hostilities 
between  France  and  Germany.  —  Communication  between 
Lord  Grenville  and  the  French  ambassador  in  summer  1792. 
—  On  the  deposition  of  the  king  of  the  French^  our  sovereign 
orders  his  ambassador  to  leave  Paris.  —  This  order  a  neces- 
sary  consequence  of  cur  kin^s  determination  of  neutrality. — 
Careful  avoidance  of  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
France.  — Application  of  the  emperor  and  king  of  Naples  to 
his  Britannic  majesty  to  refuse  shelter  to  murderers. — Strict 
'  adherence  to  netdrality  by  Britain. — Aggressions  on  the  part 
ofFrdnce, — Chauvelin  opens  an  explanatory  negotiation. — 
Maret^  the  French  secretary^  comes  to  London  to  coifer  with 
Mr.  Pitt. — Mar et  justifies^  on  revolutionary  principles^  the 
opening  of  the  Scheldt^  though  contrary  to  the  established  law 
of  nations.  —  Mr.  Chawoelin  supports  the  same  doctrine  in 
his  correspondence  with  Lord  Grenville — professes  the  decree 
of  November  I9th  not  intended  against  Britain.  —  Beplyqf 
the  British  minister.  —  He  declares  Britain  will  not  suffer 
France  to  annul  at  pleasure  the  established  law  of  nations. — 
Britain  requires  France  to  forego  her  prefects  of  invading 
and  revolutionizing  other  countries. — Alien  bill — is  passed 
into  a  law. — Alimentation  of  the  army  and  navy. — Pro- 
ceedings  at  Paris.  —  Gironde  party  —  their  literary  ability^ 
boundless  andntion^  and  wild  projects. — The  Mountain  blood" 
thirsty  andferocious. — rRobespiery^e^  Danton^  and  Marat. — . 
The  Girondists  desire  to  spare  the  king^s  life.  —  The  Moun- 
VOL.  IV.  F  F  tain 
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lain  and  the  mob  desire  regicide.  — Pusillanimity  ofBrissoi 
and  the  other  Girondists. — A  decree  is  passed  for  bringing 
the  king  to  trial. — Attempts  to  break  the  spirit  of  Urns-- 
trialr-^wtthe  smallest  proof  of  guilt. — Complicated  iniquity 
of  the  process  in  principle,  substance,  and  mode. — Selfpossesr 
sion  and  magnanimity  of  the  persecuted  monarch. — Sentence. 
-'^-Last  interview  of  Louis  with  his  family. — Execution  — 
iw  <jpa^  monument  of  the  doctrines  and  sentiments  that  g<h 
^vemed  France.  —  Chauvelin  demands  from  the  British  mir 
nister  the  recognition  of  the  French  republic  —  and  the  adr 
mission  of  its  ambassador. —  The  British  government  refuses 
a  recognition  which  would  be  an  interference  in  the  internal 
affairs  tf  France. — Chauvelin  remonstrates  against  the  alien 
MU  and  the  preparations  of  Britain —  on  the  massacre  of 
Louis  ordered  to  leave  the  country.  —  France  declares  war 
against  Britain  and  Holland.  —  Beview  of  the  conduct  of 
both  parties.  —  Opinions  of  Messrs.  Burke^  Fox^  and  Pitt 
respectively^  on  the  French  revolution — the  justice  andpoUcy 
of  a  war. — Messrs.  Burke  and  Pitt  support  the  war  on  dif- 
ferent grounds.  —  Mr.  Pitt  proposes  the  security  of  Britain 
—  ikfn  Burke  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in  France,  — 
Violent  party  censures. — Impartial  history  finds  in  the  cofnr 
'duct  of  neither  Just  grounds  for  their  reciprocal  reproach — 
iPublicsoptnionfavowraUe  to  war  with  France.-^ In  declar- 
tTtg  war  against  France  our  king  spoke  the  voice  of  a  great 
majority  qjf  his  people. 


CHAP. 
L. 


1792. 


^N  the  13th  of  December  parliament  was  assem- 
bled ;  and  the  king  stated  his  various  reasons 
for  his  j)resent  measures.  Notwithstanding  the 
Mecfing  t>f  strict  neutrality  which  he  had  uniformly  observed 
SS^S*g**  iJ^  the  war  now  raging  on  the  continent,  he  could 
Mates  his  not,  without  concern,  observe  the  strong  indications 
JS?^^,^  of  an  intention  in  the  French  to  excite  disturbances 
or^B»ry  in  other  countries ;  to  pursue  views  of  conquest 
***"''^^^  and  aggrandizement  inconsistent  with  the  balance 
of  Europe ;  to  disregard  the  rights  of  neutral  pow- 
ers; and  to  adopt  towards  his  allies,  the  States 
General,  measures  neither  conformable  to  the  pub- 
lic law,  nor  to  the  positive  articles  of  existing 
treaties.  He  had,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  to 
make  some  augmentation  of  his  army  and  navy : 

12  these 
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th^se  exertions  were  demanded  by  the  present  state  chap. 
of  afiairsy  to  maintain  internal    tranquillity,    and       ^' 
render  a  temperate  and  firm  conduct  effectual  for      1792. 
preserving  the  blessings  of  peace. 

Never  did  more  momentous  objects  engage  the  cuef  •ub- 
attention  of  a  British  legislature  than  in  the  present  dTiS^tion 
session  of  parliament.     Its  many  and  complicated  theprogre« 
subjects  of  deliberation,  however,  chiefly  resulted  ^  ^X 
from  two  subjects  which  were  interwoven  together,  p^  «>* 
the  operation  of  Jacobinical  principles,    and  the  poww. 
advances  of  French  power.  -  Ministers,  supported 
not  only  by  those  members  who  for  many  years 
approved  of  their  measures,  but  by  most  of  the 
principal  nobility  of  the   old  whig  interest,  Mr. 
Burke,   the  veteran  champion  of  that  party,  and 
many  other  gentlemen  of  the  house  of  commons, 
also,  many  members  of  the  north  part  of  the  coa- 
lition, especially  lord  Loughborough,   now  Chan-  The  greater 
cellor,    declared   their   conviction   that   a   design  p^^a 
existed  to  revolutionize  this  country ;  and  that,  not-  commonefs 
withstanding  the  precautions  which  were  already  em-  Shere  il\ 
ployed,  still  constant  vigilance,  prudence,  firmness,  design  to 
and  energy,  was  necessary  to  prevent  its  success.  ueBntain. 
It  had  not  hitherto,  they  admitted,  produced  such 
overt  acts  as  to  afford  grounds  for  judicial  process  ; 
but   had  discovered,    and   even   manifested,  such 
objects  and  tendencies  as  demanded  the  counter- 
action of  deliberative  wisdom.     There  were  inten- 
tions and  schemes  openly  avowed,  with  many  more 
reasonably  suspected,  for  eflfecting  the  downfal  of 
the  existing  establishments;  although  no  specific 
treasonable  plot  had  been  actually  brought  to  light, 
the  evidence  for  the  existence   of  such  projects 
consisted  of  conversations,    writings,  specific  pro- 
ceedings, and  general  conduct.     To  repress  such 
views  and   attempts,    preventive   and  prospective 
measures   were  proposed,    and  not  retrospective 
or  penal. 

A  SMALL  but  very  able  band,  headed  by  Mr.  Fox,  ^^^^ 

F  F  2  ridiculed 
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CHAP,   ridiculed  and  reprobated  this  apprehension ;  they 
^'       said  it  was  a  mere  chimera,  like  the  Popish  plot  of 
1792.      Titus  Oates  ;  that  it  sprang  from  the  eloquent  mis- 
Aink  thi»    representations  of   Mr.  Burke's  invectives  against 
fonndJd?"    the  French  revolution,  and  was  supported  by  mi- 
nisters to  promote  an  alarm ;  divide  the  whigs ;  opr 
pose  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  the  reform  of  parlia^ 
ment,  ana  facilitate  hostility  with  France-    These 
were  the  respective  positions  of  the  bodies  which 
now  differed  in  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  internal 
danger.      Mr.  Fox    and  his  adherents  called  fox 
specific  instances  of  conspiracy  ;  and  alleged,  tliat 
since  none  were  produced,  the  pretended  schemes 
and  projects  did  not  exist;     that  every  general 
imputation  must  be  an  aggregate  of  particular  facts, 
or  must  be  false ;    that  the  deduction  of  probable 
practice  from  speculative  theories  was  inconsistent 
with  sound  reason  and  experience,  and  totally  un- 
worthy of  a  legislature.     Must  parliament  interfere 
whenever  a  hot-brained  enthusiast  writes  or  speaks 
nonsense  ?  For  the  ostensible  purposes  of  ministry, 
tlieir  arguments  were  futile  ;    but  for  their  re^al 
purposes  their  assertions  and   actions    were    well 
adapted.     At  the  commencement  of  the  session 
Mr.  Pitt  was  absent,  his  seat  being  vacated  by  his 
acceptancy  of  the  Cinque  Ports.    The  chief  impug- 
ner  of  these  arguments  of  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends 
was  Mr.  Burke,  who,  shewing  the  connection  be- 
tween  opinion    and    conduct,    insisted  th^t   the 
strongest  preventive  policy  was  necessary  to  the 
salvation  of  Britain. 
Fmnc'T  °^      Meanwhile  the  conduct  of  France  towards  this 
comes  be-    country,  with  the  part  which  Britain  should  act  in 
menr""^*'  *^^  prcscut  emergency,  was  a  subject  of  anxious 
Peace  the    conccm  to  the  parliament  and  nation.     To  a  com- 
"•ih*f*°^  mercial  country  deriving  its  prosperity  from  its 
BritaL.  if   industry  and  arts,  cherished  by  peace,  war  was  an 
it  could  be   evil  to  be  incurred  from  no  motive  but  necesisity. 
w^Mcu-    The   extension  of  commerce,    manufactures,  and 
'^*^'  every 
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e\reiy  other  source  of  private  wealth  and  public  g  h  a  p. 
revenue,  though  very  far  from  exclusively  occupy-       ^* 
ing  the  official  talents  of  Mr.  Pitt,  had  hitherto      1792. 
been  the  most  constantly  prominent  objects  of  his 
administration.      He  had  promoted  trade  by  the  Commer- 
Wisest  and  most  emcacious  means,  removal  or  re-  of  the 


mi- 


straint,  and  reciprocation  of  profit.     His  exertions  u^*^^^ 
had  been  eminently  successful  where  legislative  or  dented  pros- 
ministerial  effort  was  necessary,  and  when  no  poll-  ^^^^^^^ 
tical  interference  was  wanted,  the  national  capital, 
enterprize,  and  skill,  nourished  by  freedom,  and 
secured  by  peace,  had  done  the  rest.     The  pros- 
perity of  the  country  was  beyond  the  precedent  of 
any  former  time,  and  was  evidently  more  abundant 
from  the  advantages  of  neutrality  in  the  midst  of 
surrounding  wan      The  British  government  was  ^^ment 
fully  aware  of  the   blessings  of  peace,    and  the  observed 
British   sovereign    had  uniformly  adhered  to  the  nettiSity 
strictest  neutrality,    and  also  to  a  riff  id  forbearance  during  the 
from  any  interfeieace  in  the  intlrnal   a^irs   of  ^^^ 
•France.     As  soon  as  the  king  of  France  had  an-  France  and 
nounced  to  Britain  the  commencement  of  a  war  ^^™*°y- 
between  the  German  powers  and  his  dominions, 
the  court  of  London  issued  a  proclamation,  enjoin- 
ing his  majesty's  subjects  to  receive  no  commission 
from  any  enemy  of  the  French  king ;  and  in  no 
way  to  act  hostilely  to  him  or  his  people,  under 
the  severest   penalties.  *      His   majesty's  subjects 
observed  these  injunctions,  and  no  complaint  of 
aggression  was  alleged  either  by  the  French  king 
or  nation.      Chauvelin,    the  French    ambassador,  Conimuni- 

'      ~  '    cations  be" 

applied  to  the  British  secretary  on  the  24th  of  May,  tween  lord 
stating,  that  the  proclamation  published  a  few  days  ^^^ 
before  against  seditious  writings,  contained  cxpres-  French 
sions  which  might,  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the  f^^^J^^ 
British  ministry,    encourage  an  idea  that  France  1792. 
was  considered  as  inimical  to  the  internal  tranquil- 

«  See  Debrett's  State  Papers,  25tli  May,  1792. 
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CHAP,  lity  of  England,  and  requested  his  application 
^'  might  be  communicated  to  parliament.  Lord  Gren- 
1792,  ville's  reply  represented  that  Mr.  Chauvelin  had 
deviated  (ne  was  convinced  unintentionally)  from 
the  rules  of  this  kingdom,  in  applying  to  the  British 
minister  to  communicate  to  parliament  any  subject 
of  diplomatic  discussion  ;  but  assured  the  French 
minister  of  the  cordiality  of  the  British  sovereign. 
Chauvelin  acknowledged  his  mistake,  and  expressed 
his  satisfaction  at  the  assurances  of  amity  which 
the  British  minister's  answers  had  conveyed.  On 
the  18th  of  June  Mr.  Chauvelin  delivered  a  note, 
stating  that  by  the  proceedings  of  the  German 
potentates,  the  balance  of  Europe,  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  diflFerent  powers,  the  general  peace, 
every  consideration  which  at  all  times  has  fixed  the 
attention  of  the  English  government^  was  at  once 
exposed  and  threatened ;  and  inviting  his  Britannic 
majesty,  for  the  general  security,  to  interfere  with 
his  mediation.  His  majesty,  adhering  rigidly  to 
the  neutrality,  replied,  that  consistently  with  his 
impartial  determination,  he  could  not  propose  an 
intervention  when  not  solicited  by  both  parties.  ^ 
On  the  11th  of  July  1792,  a  small  fleet  sailed  from 
Portsmouth,  under  the  command  of  admiral  lord 
Hood,  to  perform  naval  evolutions  in  the  channel. 
The  whole  squadron  consisted  only  of  five  ships  of 
the  line,  besides  frigates  and  sloops  :  it  had  but  a 
fortnight's  provision  on  board,  and  had  manifestly 
no  other  destination  than  a  sea  review.  The  mat- 
ter, however,  was  so  magnified  in  France,  and  was 
represented  in  such  a  falser  light,  that  on  the  26th 
of  July,  an  immediate  armament  of  thirty  ships  of 
the  line  was  proposed  in  the  national  assembly,  and 
the  marine  committee  was  ordered  to  draw  up  a 
report  on  the  subject,  and  present  it  within  a  few 

•^  See  the  series  «f  correspondence  between  lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  ChauveUn, 
in  Dcbrett*s  State  Papers,  from  May  24,  to  July  8th,  1792.      . 

days. 
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days,:*^^    But  Mr,  Chauvelin  having  enquired  into  chapL 
the  object  and  circumstances  of  this  squadron,  was       ^' 
satisfied  that  its  purpose  was  not  hostile ;  and  the      1792. 
French  government  and  nation  were  convinced  that 
Britain  had  no  design  of  taking  any  part  with  their 
enemies.  "*     His  Britannic  majesty  being  informed  £*  *• 
of  the  suspension  of  the  king's  executive  power  by  thHdn^ 
the  decree  of  the  10th  of  August,  directed  his  ^,^7"**' 
secretary  of  state  %  Mr.  Dundas  to  write  to  lord  JS^TJ^er* 
Gower,  the  British  ambassador  at  Paris,  that  the  [j^^^ 
exercise  of  the  executive  power  having  been  with-  leaTePai^ 
drawn  from  his  Christian  Majesty,  the  credentials 
of  the  ambassador  were  no  longer  valid,  and  that 
he  should  return  to  England.     This  order  his  ma-  This  oider 
jesty  deemed  a  necessary  consequence  from  his  ane^wwy 
determination  of  neutrality  ^  j  because  the  continu-  ^^  of 
ance  of  his  representative  at  Paris,  treating  as  the  ^^J  ^^'  ^ 

•  ■•  •■•111  ■»   ininatioii  01 

sovereign  power  that  party  which  had  overturned  neuteraitty. 
the  constitution  recently  established,  would  have 
been  an  interference  in  tne  internal  affairs  of  Francie, 
by  an  acknowledgment  of  the  republican  party,  in 
preference  to  the  loyalists  and  constitutionalists* 
Our  king,  conformably  to  the  same  cautious  and  Carefui 
discriminating  policy,  which  would  not  pledge  to  J^^J^ 
the  one  side  his  virtual  support,  repeated  his  decla-  m  ow 
rations,  that  he  would  not  support  the  other,  or  in  |^^f 
any  way  interfere  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  France. 
France.^     Lord  Gower  having  communicated  his 
royal  master's  orders,  and  the  reasons  wherein  they 
were  founded,  to  Mr.  Le  Brun,  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  he  expressed  the  ^  regret  of  the  executive 
council  that  the  ambassador  was  to  be  withdrawn^ 

<  See  the  Moniteur,  28th  July,  1792. 

**  See  Moniteurs  of  July  1792,  and  Marsh's  History  o£  the  Potidcs  o£ 
Great  Britain  and  France,  chapter  8. 

"  Lord  Grenville  happening  to  be  out  of  town  when  this  intelligence  arrived, 
that  part  of  his  official  business  was  performed  by  his  colleague. 

'  The  reader  will  see  the  arguments  on  this  subject  minutely  and  accurately 
detailed  in  Marsh's  history  of  the  Politics  of  Great  Britain  and  France. 

<  (Sm  Dcbrett's  State  Papers,  17th  August,  1792. 

F  F   4  but 
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CHAP,  but  its  satisfaction  at  his  majesty's  continued  assU'- 
^'       ranee  of  neutrality,  and  determination  not  to  inter- 
X792.     fere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France/  In  the  month 
Application  of  September,  the  emperor  and  king  of  Naples 
^^*ror      stated  to  his  Britannic  majesty  their  apprehensions, 
and  king.of  that  thc  atrocities  of  Paris  would  extend  to  the 
ws  Briton-  lives  of  the  royal  family,  and  expressed  their  hopes, 
dm:  majesty  that  should  such  a  nefarious  crime  be  committed, 
Sdterto     his  majesty  would  grant  no  asylum  to  the  perpetra- 
murderew.   tors,  ^     With  a  request  so  conformable  to  justice, 
humanity,  a  sense  of  moral  obligation,  and  an  ab- 
horrence of  enormous  wickedness,  the  king  com- 
plied, and  induced  his  allies  the  States  General  to 
form  the  same  resolution.     Here  there  was  cer- 
tainly no  deviation  from  neutrality,  no  interference 
in  the  constitution  of  the  French  polity,  unless  a 
declared  purpose  to  refuse  shelter  to  a  party  that 
shall  commit  an  atrocious  murder,  be  an  interference 
in  that  party*s  private  concerns.     When  the  theatre 
of  advancing   conquest  approached  so   near   the 
United  Netherlands,  the  king  declared  his  resolution 
tp  adhere  to  their  mutual  alliance,  and  at  the  same 
time  .expressed  his  conviction  that  the  belligerent 
Strict  ad-     parties  would  not  violate  the  neutrality  of  the  States 
^^^^    General.     From  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  the 
by  BrHaia.  king,  Chauveliu  could  not  properly  be  considered 
as  ambassador  from  the  monarch  of  France.     Ne- 
vertheless the  British  government  not  only  permitted 
him  to  reside  in  London,  but  even  negotiated  with 
him  when  he  was  agent  for  the  executive  council ; 
and  lord  Grenville  assured  him  "  that  outward  forms 
\yould  be  no  hindrance  to  his  Britannic  majesty, 
whenever  the   question   related    to    explanations, 
which  might  be  satisfactory  and  advantageous  to 
both  parties  ;*'  and  Mr.  Pitt  declared  to  the  same 
gentleman,  that  it  was  his  desire  to  avoid  a  war, 

^  Brissot  and  his  party  deemed  the  recal  of  the  ambassador  a  hostile  step  ; 
but  admitted  there  had  been  none  before.     See  Marshy  chap.  ix. 
*  Debrett*s  State  Papers,  Septertiber  20th. 

and 
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and  to  receive  a  proof  of  the  same  sentiments  firom  c  h  a  p., 
the   French  ministry."     MR.   PITT  AND  HIS       ^' 
COADJUTORS  WERE   UNIFORMLY  CON-     17^2. 
SISTENT   IN   MAINTAINING  ONE  PRIN- 
CIPLE,    THAT   THE    INTERNAL    CHAN- 
GES OF   FRANCE  DID  NOT  PRECLUDE 
AMITY   WITH   ENGLAND ;  and  therein  to- 
tally differed  from  Mr.  Burke  and  his  followers. 
No  communications  material  to  the  question  of  ag- 
gression passed  between   Mr.  Chauvelia  and  the 
British  minister,  until  the  decree  of  the  19th  of 
November,  the  invasion  of  the  rights  of  our  allies, 
and  the  rapid  advances  of  French  conquest,  aroused 
and  alarmed  Britain.     There  had  hitherto  been 
strict  neutrality,  a^s  we  have  seen,  on  the  part  of 
England,  while  there  had  been  aggression  on  the  Aggmekm 
part  of  France ;  for  that  aggression  satisfaction  was  H?^ 
due^  and  the  French  professed  to  wish  a  pacific 
adjustment.     Chauvelin  was  instructed  to  open  an  chauvtiin: 
explanatory  negotiation,  conformable  to  those  pro-  g^^^^J^ 
fessions.     Ostensibly  to  promote  this  purpose,  Mr.  n^jotsa- 
Maret  now  foreign  minister  of  France,  came  himself  ^^^ 
to  England,   to  confer  with   Mr.   Pitt.     In  the  Si**^ 
uniform  spirit  of  neutrality  which  Britain  observed,  secretary 
his  majesty  avoided  discussing  the  diplomatic  ca-  t^^n,  to 
pacity  of  the  ministers  who  were  sent  by  the  execu^  mJ^ps'^**'* 
tlve  council  of  France ;  because  an  admission  of  their 
Qjfficial  character  would  import  the  admission  of  the 
executorial  competency  of  their  employers ;  would 
have  been  a  declaration  in  favour  of  a  party,  and 
consequently  an  interference  in  the  internal  arrange- 
ments  of  France.     Mr.  Pitt  therefore  did  not  meet. 
Mr.Maret  as  the  minister  of  England  the  minister  of 
France ;  however,  they  did  meet,  and  their  convers- 
ation, as  detailed  from  Mr.  Maret's  *  communication^ 

^  Tliestt  declarations  of  our  two  ministers  are  acknowledged  by  Brissot,  in 
his  report  to  the  convention  of  the  12th  of  January  1793;  and  in  the  official 
rtsvolutionary  journal,  the  Moniteur  of  15th  January,  1793. 

.  ^  By  Mr.  Milesj  in  a  work  entitled  Authentic  Correspoadence.     Mr*  Miles 
was  the  intimate  and  confidential  ^end  of  Mr.  Maret. 
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shewed  on  the  one  hand,  that  Mr.  Pitt  Isarnestly 

DESIRED    TO    PRESERVE    PEACE    WITH    FrANCE  ;     and 

on  the  other,  that  the  French  agent  endeavoured 
to  explain  the  obnoxious  decree  as  not  intended  to 
apply  to  Britain.  On  the  subject  of  the  Scheldt, 
Maret  stated  that  the  order  of  the  council,  and  the 
decree  of  the  national  convention  concerning  that 
navigation,  founded  on  the  most  sacred  principles  of 
Gallic  liberty,  were  irrevocable,  and  thus  admitted 
that  the  internal  change  in  France  was  by  its  vota- 
ries considered  as  authorising  them  to  violate  the 
rights  of  foreign  and  independent  nations ;  and  that 
they  were  resolved  to  make  no  satisfaction  for  an 
injury  inflicted,  in  conformity  to  this  "  principle. 
The  same  questions  were  agitated  with  much  greater 
particularity  of  detail,  and  reciprocation  of  argu- 
ment, between  Monsieur  Chauvelin  and  Lord 
Grenville,  in  the  latter  end  of  November,  and 
during  the  month  of  December,  Chauvelin  main- 
tained the  right  of  the  French  to  open  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Scheldt :  he  however  declared,  by  order 
of  the  executive  council,  that  if  at  the  end  of  the 
war  the  Belgians  were  unfettered,  and,  in  full 
possession  of  their  liberty,  relinquished  this  navi- 
gation, the  French  would  decline  all  opposition. 
This  answer  evinced  a  firm  and  unalterable  resolu-  - 
tion  of  adhering  not  only  to  the  infraction  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  but  also  of  dismembering  the 
Netherlands  from  the  Austrian  dominions,  and. 
itiaking  them  dependent  on  France ;  he  obstinately 
contended  that  the  decree  of  the  19th  of  November 
could  have  no  reference  to  Great  Britain,  and  de- 
clared that  if  Holland  continued  to  observe  neu- 
trality, France  would  not  invade  her  dominions. 
These  professions  the  British  minister  would  not 
believe,  because  they  were  totally  contradicted  by 


™  See  Maret*s  letter  to  his  colleague.     Debrett's  State  Papers,  2d  Decem- 
ber, 1792. 

actual 
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actual  conduct.     Concerning  the  decree  of  the  con-  char 
vention,  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the       ^' 
British  king's  dominions  was  unequivocally  shewn,      1792. 
by  the  public  reception  given  to  the  promoters  of 
sedition  in  this  country,  9,nd  by  the  speeches  made 
to  them  precisely  at  the  time  of  this  decree,  and 
since  on  several  different  occasions.     At  the  very 
time  France  declared  she  would  not  invade  Holland, 
she  had  already  attacked  that  nation  by  opening  the 
Scheldt.     France,  (said  the  British  minister,)  can  Reply  of 
have  no  right  to  annul  the  stipulations  relative  to  the  J^fn?^^***' 
Scheldt,  unless  she  have  also  the  right  to  set  aside 
equally  all  the  other  treaties,  between  all  the  pow- 
ers of  Europe,  and  all  the  other  rights  of  England, 
or  of  her  allies.     She  can  even  have  no  pretence  to 
interfere  in  the  question  of  opening  the  Scheldt, 
unless  she  were  the  sovereign  of  the  Low  Countries, 
or  had  the  right  to  dictate  laws  to  all  Europe.     En-  Hcdeciarw 
gland  will  never  consent  that  France  shall  aiTogate  ^"**^'^" 
the  power  of  annulling  at  her  pleasure,  and  under  FrJceto 
the  pretence  of  a  pretended  natural  right,  of  which  *^***jj^^' 
she  makes  herself  the  only  judge,  the  political  Ltabu^e/ 
system  of  Europe,  established  by  solemn  treaties,  ^T-®^ 

1  iti  '^n     tt     1  nations. 

and  guaranteed  by  the  consent  01  all  the  powers. 
This  government,  adhering  to  the  maxims  which  it 
has  followed  for  more  than  a  century,  will  also 
n^ver  see  with  indifference  that  France  shall  make 
herself,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  sovereign  of 
the  Low  Countries,  or  general  arbitress  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  Europe.    If  France  is  really  desirous  Britain 
of  maintaining  friendship  and  peace  with  England,  ^^^ 
she  must  shew  herself  disposed  to  renounce  her  fo»^,her 
views  of  aggression  and  aggrandizement,  and  to  S!SdS^^ 
confine  herself  within  her  own  territory,  without  »ndrevoiu- 
insulting  other  governments,  disturbing  their  tran-  SS^J^ 
quillity,  and  violating  their  rights"  j  but  the  French  «mi«ri«. 

"  See  conrespondenc«  between  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Chauvelin,  in  De- 
cember 1792.     State  papers  for  that  period* 

government 
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CHAP,  gsovernment  positively  refused  to  satisfy  Britain  lor 
^       the  violation  of  treaties.  ** 


W92.  In  the  consideration  of  peace  or  war  with  the 

French  republic,  the  proceedings  of  the  French 
rulers,  the  negotiation  between  their  agents  and 
British  ministers,  and  the  conduct  of  our  executive 
and  legislative  government,  are  so  much  interwoven^ 
that  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  change  the  scene  to 
review  their  process  of  action  and  re-action,  and 
exhibit  cause  and  effect.  Before  we  follow  this 
negotiation  to  its  close,  it  is  necessary  to  present  to 
our  readers,  both  internal  legislative  proceedings, 
and  foreign  acts,  by  which  the  negotiation  was  af- 
fected. The  great  objects  of  alarm,  both  to  the 
British  government,  and  to  the  principal  part  of  the 
British  nation,  were  the  rapid  advances  of  French 
principles,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  French  power. 
The  number  of  aliens  at  this  time  in  Britain,  far 
surpassed  the  usual  influx.  Of  these,  many^  so  con- 
ducted themselves  as  to  justify  a  suspicion  of  their 
.^Uen  biiv  6^^  intentions  towards  this  country.  Agreeably  to 
the  system  of  preventive  policy  already  recorded,  the 
attorney-general  proposed  to  parliament  to  provide 
for  the  public  tranquillity  by  subjecting  the  resort 
and  residence  of  aliens  to  certain  regulations.  All 
foreigners  arriving  in  the  kingdom  were,  by  the 
plan  of  ministers,  to  explain  their  reasons  for  com- 
mg  into  this  country,  to  give  up  all  arms  except 
those  commonly  used  for  defence  or  dress.  In  their 
several  removals  through  the  country,  they  were  to 
use  passports,  by  which  their  actual  residence,  or 
occasional  movements  might  be  manifest,  and  thetr 
conduct  easily  observed.  Those  who  received 
eleemosynary  support,  were  to  be  distributed  in 
districts  where  they  would  be  more  liable  to  the 
vigilance  of  the  civil  power.  Particular  attention 
was  to  be  paid  to  foreigners  who  had  visited  this 

9  See  Cbauvelin'fl  note  to  Lord  Grenville,  Dec.  27th. 
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I^mgdom  within  the  present  year,    who    should  char 
hereafter  come  without  obvious  reasons,  and  be  __;^^^ 
thus  more  obnoxious  to  prudent  suspicion.     Such      1^799, 
were  the  objects  and  chief  provisions  of  th^  law  is  passed 
known  by  the  name  of  the  aUen  bilL     Those  mem-  *"*"  *  ^"^^ 
bers  of  both  houses  who  had  denied  the  ei^iatence 
of  the  dangerpus  doctrines,  consistently  with  their 
opinions,   opposed  a  measure,  which  upon  th^ 
hypothesis  was  certainly  not  necessary.   Admitting*  Ajigment-' 
however,    that  there  was  external  danger   from  mywd"* 
abroad,   they  unanimously  agreed  to   ministerial  "•▼y- 
motions  for  the  augmentation   of  the  army  and 
navy. 

While  the  British  legislature  was  making  these  Fh>oeed. 
dispositions  against  internal  and  foreign  danger,  an  pf^;*' 
event  took  place  in  France,  the  flagrant  injustice 
and.  ferocious  cruelty  of  which  most  fatally  mani- 
fested the  pitch  of  infuriate  wickedness  at  which  the 
Jacobins  were  arrived.  The  republicans  now  con- 
sisted of  two  parties,  the  Girondists  and  the  Moun- 
tain. The  former  contained  the  principal  part  of 
the  literary  class,  ingenious,  and  eloquent  enemies 
of  monarchy;  the  latter,  the  most  daring  and 
blood-thirsty  directors  of  the  murderous  mobs,  the 
votaries  of  anarchy.  Though  men  of  gernius,  the 
leaders  of  the  Gironde  were  much  more  brilliant  ^J^°^® 
than  solid.  ^  Formed  to  the  metaphysical  theories 
long  so  prevalent  in  France,  they  carried  their 
visionary  abstractions  to  practical  life.  To  subtle 
paradox  and-ingenious  hypothesis,  which  are  com- 
monly the  effusions  of  literary  retirement,  many  of 
them  joined  profligate  corruption  and  rapacity,  that 
would  grasp  all  the  wealth  and  power  which  stimu- 
late injustice  in  the  active  world,  with  an  excessive  ; 
vanity,  which  represented  all  the  objects  of  their 
cupidity  as  within  the  reach  of  their  invention  and 

P  The  chief  philosophical  scholar  among  them  was  Condorcet.     Brissot  was 
animated^  enthusiastic,  and  operative,  but  by  no  means  profound* 
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€  H  A  1^.  enterprize.    This  wildness  of  speculative  sciolism^ 
^*        this  depravity  of  principle  and  pursuit,  and   this 
17^      overweening  self-estimation  dictated  their  ^internal 
^^^  and  external  politics;   impelled  them  to  seek   a 
txNindieM     republic  not  suitable  to  the  human  character ;.  in 
J^lj^J     which,  levelling  others,  they  might  themselves  enjoy 
pnjflcta.      boundless  riches  and  unlimited  sway  ;  and  to  iancy 
that  their  talents  and  address  could  employ  both 
the  weakness  and  strength  of  various  parties,   in 
their  own  and  other  countries,  as  instruments  for 
the*  execution  of  their  designs.     To  extend  the 
circle  of  their  proposed  dominion,   and  also  that 
pre-eminence  which  Frenchmen  have  always  sought, 
they  formed  their  boundless  schemes  of  national 
aggrandizement  ^ ;  of  embroiling  mankind  in  war ; 
subjugating  all  countries  by  French  principles  and 
French   power,    and  thus    subjecting    the  whole 
to  themselves;  pew  as  these  men  were  in  some 
part  of  the  composition  of  their  characters,  yet 
in  others  as  old  as  vanity,  avarice,  and  profligacy, 
they  transcended  every  bound  of  morality  or  religion. 
Possessing  great  energy,  they  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree attained,  and  for  a  short  time  preserved  the 
objects  of  their  desire;  but  wanting  profound  wis- 
dom, and  over-rating  their  own  talents  of  managing 
tools,  they  ultimately  fell  by  the  instruments  of  their 
exaltation.     As  the  great  operators  in  the  several 
changes  of  the  revolution  were  the  Parisian  rabble, 
the  demagogues,  who  could  most  readily,  and  efFec- 
tually  direct  the  mob,  possessed  a  formidable  power 
either  instrumental  or  supreme  according  to  the 
The  Moan,  ability  and  skill  of  its  possessors.     The  members  of 
^,^J*^J   the    legislature,  most  ferociously   violent  against 
teocious.     the  king,  were  the  Mountain.     These,  less  literary 
in  their  acquirements,  less   metaphysical  in  their 
harangues,  exhibited,  in  their  mannbrs  a  coarseness 
which  the  others,  educated  as  gentlemen,  had  not 

*i  Se^  BrissoVs  works' passim;  also  the  writings  of  other  Girondists. 

been 
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been  able  completely  to  attain,  and  were  mucbmore  chap. 
popular  among  the  governing  sansculottes.  The  ^* 
head  of  this  party  was  Robespierre,  a  man  milch  in-  1792. 
ferior  to  the  Girondists  in  cultivated  understanding,  ^?***'U^ 
polished  eloquence,  and  those  talents  which  would  SS^^ 
have  had  weight  with  an  ingenious  and  refined  ^"^ 
audience ;  but  by  the  uncouth  plainness  of  his 
speeches,  and  the  energy  of  his  invectives,  he  was 
well  fitted  to  govern  a  mob  at  any  time;  and  by 
his  stern  and  sanguinary  disposition  peculiarly  suited 
to  the  Parisian  mob,  panting  for  regicide.  Next 
in  power  was  Danton,  equally  blood-thirsty  and-  am- 
bitious, less  strong  and  direct  in  his  means,  but 
more  dexterous.  Subordinate  to  these  was  Marat ; 
a  half-lettered  editor  of  a  newspaper,  hideous  in 
appearance,  loathsome  by  disease  \  and  squalid  in 
attire ;  he  was  passionately  desirous  bf  reducing  all 
eminence  and  distinction  to  the  same  low  level  with 
himself;  and  long  the  hireling  of  Orleans,  he  im- 
bibed against  the  king  that  rancorous  gall  which  he 
had  been  paid  for  disseminating  through  the  popu- 
lace. Bloody  in  his  disposition,  ardent  in  his  cruel 
exhortations ;  he  was  the  delight  of  the  murderous 
mob,  because  in  so  many  points  coinciding  with 
themselves.  By  these  leaders  chiefly,  assisted  by 
many  others  of  the  Mountain  members,  the  Parisian 
rabble  was  directed.  The  Gironde  party  saw  the 
character  of  these  demagogues,  but  in  their  eager 
eflForts  to  subdue  the  constitutionalists,  and  overthrow 
kingly  power,  had  co-operated  with  the  Mountain ; 
intending,  and  for  a  considerable  time  appearing, 
to  use  them  as  tools.  The  insurrection  of.the  10th 
of  August  was  the  work  of  the  Girondists  for  the 
subversion  of  monarchy :  Danton  was  a  most  power- 
ful auxiliary  in  the  massacres  of  that  bloody  day. 
So  effectually  instrumental  to  the  execution  of  the 
Girondist  designs,  the  mob,  and  the  leaders  of  the 

''  See  Adolphus*s  Memoirs.     Life  of  Marat. 
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c  H  A  P.  Mountain,  more  sensibly  felt  their  own  resistless 
^'       power.     The  Gironde  par^  were  totally  tinrestrain- 
1798.      ed  by  conscience  from  seeking  their  ends  through 
means  however  wicked ;  yet  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  a  desire  of  shedding  blood  merely  for 
pleasure.     Blood  they  would  not  spare  where  they 
conceived  it  to  answer  their  purpose  j  the  butchery 
of  their  fellow-creatures,  however,  they  did  not  seek 
as  a  pastime.     Not  so  the  sansculottes,  who  mani- 
festly sought  massacre  for  its  own  sake.  *     Before 
the    beginning   of  September  the  power  of  the 
Mountain  was  very  greatly  increased.     Mafat  and 
his  associates,  under  Danton  and  Robe^ierre,  were 
the  ringleaders  in  the  September  carnage.     Brissot 
had  formed  the  plan  of  a  national  convention,  and 
a.republic:  the  leaders  of  the  Mountain  were  con- 
triving that  the  republic,  which  they  had  been  instru- 
mental in  creating  should  be  directed  by  themselves, 
and  that  the  national  convention- should  contain  a 
majority  of  their  creatures.     When  the  assembly 
which  he  had  projected  met,  Brissot  found  that  the 
Mountain  was  becoming  very  strong.     The  exe- 
cutive council^  however,  still  consisted  of  Girond- 
ists, and,  the  army  being  commanded  by  officers 
TheGi.      of  that  party,  they   remained  formidable.      The 
willh'to       Gironde  party,  desirous  of  establishing  democracy^ 
s^are  the     appeared  to  have  had  no  intention  of  attacking  the 
king.    ^     life  of  their  sovereign,  unless  they  conceived  it  to 
interfere  with  the  preservation  of  the  republic  and 
their  own  power.  From  the  German  retreat,  and  the 
sjubsequent  success  of  the  French  arms,  they  enter- 
tained lio  apprehensions  of  the  restoration  of  mo^ 
iTieMoun-  uarchy,  and  wished  to  save  the  king's  life :  the  op- 
ra^  d^re^  posite  party,  not  merely  murderers  from  policy,  but 
^w™«s.      sanguinary  from  the  infuriate  disposition  of  the 
multitude,  desired  the  blood  of  Louis.    The  jacobin 

'  What  but  the  mere  delight  m  human  carnage  could  have  prompted  the 
greater  part  of  the  September  massacres?    See  details  in  Playfair^s  Jacobinism. 

clubs. 
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chibs,  now  leagued  with  the  Mountam,  promoted  chap. 
the   savage  barbarity.     Their  leaders,   especially       ^- 
Robespierre,  had  formed  views  of  the  most  unbound-      1 792. 
ed  ambition^  and  conceived  that,  by  involving  the 
people  in  the  guilt  of  regicide,  they  would  bind 
them  entirely  to  their  system,  and  overpower  their 
adversaries  the  Giroude  and  all  other  parties.    The 
Girondists,  superior  as  they  were  in  genius  and  li- 
terature to  the  Mountain,  were  less  daring  and  in- 
trepid, and. besides,  had  more  to  dread,  as  their  ad- 
versaries were  supported  by  the  govej'ning  "  mob. 
There  were,  however,  still  great  numbers  through- 
out the  provinces,   and  even  in  Paris  itselfi  who 
ardently  desired  to  spare  the  blood  of  their  king. 
By  firmness  and  magnanimity,  the  Girondists,  pos- 
sessing the  executorial  functions,  might  have  rallied 
round  the  metropolis,  a  sufficient  force  for  saving 
innocent  blood ;  but  they  did  not  display  the  cou- 
rage of  reaplute  determination,  without  which  law- 
less ambition  will  not  retain  newly  usurped  power. 
The  proceedings  were  pusillanimous  half  measures,  Pusiiiani- 
more  contemptible  in  their  iuefficacy  than  the  dia-  b|J^^^„^ 
bolical  conduct  of  their  adversaries ;  and  though  the  other" 
less  detestable  in  their  operation,  equally  noxious  G»rondi»u. 
in  the  result.     The  Mouiitain  persuaded  the  popu- 
lace that  Louis  had  betrayed  his  country,  and  con- 
spired against  France  with  its  enemies :  on  these 
grounds  they  instigated  the  mob  to  demand  his 
trial. '     After  various  preliminary  discussions,  the 
Girondists  being  afraid  to  express  their  sentiments, 
a  decree  was  passed  for  bringing  to  trial  a  person-  a  decree  is 
age  whose  life,  by  ev^ry  principles  of  expediency  S^ng' 
and  policy,  ought  to  have  been  sacred  under  any  the  king  to 
well-regulated  constitution ;  and  whose  person  was  *'***' 
inviolable  according  to  the  polity  existing  in  France 
at  the  time  when  the  acts  charged  were  alleged  to 
^ave  been  committed.     To  prevent  the  public  mind 

"  Segur,  vol,  iii.  page  6.   '  *  Ibid,  page  7. 
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CHAP,  from  hearing  innocence  calling  for  justice,  they  suf- 
^  ^  fered  not  the  king  to  know  that  his  life  was  sought. 
1792.  From  the  fidelity  of  a  zealous  domestic  ^  Louis  of 
France  first  learned  that  a  perjured  banditti  pre- 
pared publicly  to  destroy  their  monarch's  life,  which 
every  federate  Frenchman  had  sworn  to  protect. 
Attemptoto  To  break  down  the  soul  of  their  sovereign  by  accu- 
S^*'  mulated  misery,  they  debarred  him  from  the  sight 
Lwtt.  and  converse  of  his  wife  and  children.  They  hoped 
that  the  strength  of  his  benevolent  afiec^tions,  thus 
deprived  of  their  dearest  objects,  would  crush  the 
faculties  of  his  mind,  and  would  disable  him  from 
vindicating  his  innocence,  and  exposing  the  enor- 
mity of  their  blood-thirsty  guilt ;  but  their  purpose 
was  frustrated.  The-  dreadful  situation  in  which 
their  wickedness  had  placed  him,  roused  the  ener- 
gies of  a  mind  which  manifested  itself  not  unworthy 
THai.  of  the  descendant  of  Henry.  With  every  circum- 
stance of  degradation  that  the  upstart  insolence  of 
unmerited  power  could  bestow,  he  was  brought  to 
the  bar,  and  his  charges  were  read.  They  consisted 
of  two  general  heads ;  first,  of  crimes  committed  be- 
fore his  acceptance  of  the  constitution ;  secondly,  of 
crimes  committed  after  his  acceptance  of  the  consti- 
tution. The  evidence  was  composed  of  interroga- 
tories put  to  the  accused  himself,  and  of  docu- 
ments charged  to  have  been  written  with  his  pri- 
vity and  concurrence.  The  charges  before  his 
acceptance  of  the  constitution  he  successively  an- 
swered, by  declaring  what  every  hearer  well  knew, 
that  the  power  then  vested  in  him  authorized  the 
several  acts,  and  consequently  could  now  be  no  sub- 
ject of  question :  the  accusations  for  conduct  subse- 
quent to  the  acceptance  he  either  shewed  to  be  agree- 
able to  his  constitutional  powers,  or  denied  to  be 
such  as  W-ere  represented.  In  every  particular  case 
he  protested  he  had  acted  according  to  the  best  of 

y  See  Clery. 
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his  judgment  for  the  good  of  his  subjects.  The  alle-  chap. 
gatipn  of  conspiracy  with  the  enemies  of  his  country       ^' 
he  firmly  denied.     The  written  evidence  on  which     1795. 
he  was  accused  contained  neither  proof  nor  grounds  Not  the 
for  probable  presumption  that  he  was  culpable,  *"^^ 
luuch  less  guilty:  the  assertions  rested   upon  no  guut, 
evidence.  ^     When  the  charge  for  the  prosecution 
was  finished,  the  king  applied  for  permission  to  be 
allowed   counsel.     Various  emigrants*,   informed 
of  the  charges,  proffered  exculpatory  testimony: 
Louis's  judges  would  hear  no  evidence  but  on  one 
side :    the  accusation  was  totally  unsupported  by 
proof.     His  defence  was  conducted,  first  by  him- 
self, with  great  magnanimity  and  ability,  and  after- 
wards by  his  counsel.     It  was  glaringly  manifest, 
that  his  accusers  had  totally  failed  in  making  out 
their  case ;  that  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  found- 
ation to  justify  an  arraignment,  much  less  evidence 
to,  authorise  a  penal  sentence,  even   against  the 
meanest  subject.     Before  judgment  was  passed,   it 
was  proposed  to  appeal  to  the  people.  The  national 
convention,    it  was   said,  was  not  a  tribunal   of 
judges,  but  an  assembly  of  lawgivers ;  and  in  as- 
suming a  judicial  power  they  were  usurpers.     The 
people,  their  constituents,  had  not  delegs^ted  to  the 
national  convention  the  power  of  trying  causes. 
This  objection,  though  unanswerably  valid,  had  no 
weight  with  men  determined  to  commit  murder ; 
for  the  appeal  there  were  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
three,  against  it  four  hundred  and  twenty-four.     It 
being  resolved  by  such  a  majority  that  the  king 
should  suffer  punishment,  it  was  strenuously  con- 
tended by  one  party  that  he  should  be  confined, 
by  the  other  that  he  should  be  put  to  death.     In  a  condem- 
meeting  of  seven  hundred  the  bloody  verdict  was  "*'**^"^*"* 


sentence. 


'  For  the  proof  of  this  assertion  we  refer  to  the  reports  of^the  trial. 

*  Lally  ToUendal,  Bertrand,  Narbon,  Cazales,  and  Bouill^  offered,  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives,  to  go  to  Paris,  and  bear  testimony  to  the  falsity  of  the  prin- 
<^pal  charges  against  the  king,  wherein  they  respectively  were  said  to  have  been 
agents.     Otri(J^e's  Annual  Register,  1 793EI  -  " 
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passed  hy  a  majority  of  five!  The  iniquitous  sen- 
tence being  delivered  after  midnight,  on  the  20th 
of.  January,  it  was  that  day,  at  two  o^clock,  an- 
nounced to  the  king,  that  the  following  day  he  was 
to  be  executed.  With  unmoved  countenance 
hearing  the  decree  read,  he  requested  permission 
to  see  his  family.  The  hardened  hearts  of  his 
murderers  did  not  refuse  him  this  last  boon.  ^  He 
himself  first  conveyed  to  his  queen,  sister,  and 
children,  the  agonizing  intelligence.  During  the 
dismal  interview,  retaining  his  firmness,  he  incul- 
cated on  his  son  the  transient  nature  of  sublunary 
grandeur ;  called  to  his  mind  what  his  father  had 
been,  and  then  was ;  bid  him  trust  for  happiness  to 
that  virtue  and  religion  which  no  human  efforts  could 
efface.  Late  in  the  evening  his  family  left  him, 
trusting  "^  to  see  him  the  next  morning  once  more. 
Prepared  by  conscious  innocence,  uprightness,  and 
piety,  for  meeting  death,  neither  guilt  nor  fear  dis- 
turbed his  rest.  He  slept  soundly  **  till  five  o'trlock, 
the  hour  at  which  he  ordered  his  faithful  valet  to 
awaken  him^for  the  last  time.*  His  family  he 
now  resolved  to  forbear  again  pressing  to  his  arms. 
The  bitterness  of  death  the  tranquil  resignation  of 
the  Christian  regarded  with  complacency  ;  the  bit- 
terness of  parting  grief  the  brother,  father,  and 
husband  could  not  endure.  He  sought  from  reli- 
gion, in  his  last  hours,  that  consolation  which, 
in  the  zenith  of  power,  splendor,  and  magnifi- 
cence, as  well  as  in  humiliation  and  captivity,  she 
had  never  failed  to  afford.  The  attendance  of  a 
clergyman,  a  favour  refused  him  ever  since  his  im- 
prisonment in  the  Temple  by  his  atheistical  oppres- 
sors, was,  at  his*earnest  entreaty,  granted  him  on 
the  day  of  his  massacre.  Being  now  assisted  in  the 
ei^ternal  rites,  as  well  as  encouraged  in  the  internal 
-^uentiments  of  devotion,  and  having  opened  his  soul 


•»   Clery*s  Journal,  255;         '  Bid.  259.         "  Ibid.  242.         ^  Ibid. 
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to  a  priest  whose  sanctity  he  revered,  he,  for  a  short  chap. 
interval,  returned  to  the  concerns  of  this  world ;  ^' 
delivered  to  his  faithful  servant  his  last  charges  and  1793. 
commissions  '  to  be  conveyed  to  his  family  and 
friends.  The  messengers  of  murder  arrived  j  and 
he  was  conducted  from  the  Temple.  When  he  Was 
ascending  the  scaffi>ld  his  executioners  seized  his 
hands  in  order  to  tie  them  behind  his  back  t  as 
he  was  not  prepared  for  this  last  insult,  he  appeared 
disposed  to  repel  it,  and  his  countenance  already 
beamed  with  indignation.  Mr.  Edgeworth,  his 
clerical  attendant,  sensible  that  resistance  would  be 
vain,  and  might  expose  the  royal  sufferer  to  out- 
rages more  violent,  entreated  his  sovereign  to 
submit.  ^  He  presented  his  hands  to  the  minister^ 
of  blood :  they  tied  them  with  so  much  force  as 
to  call  forth  another  remonstrance.  He  now  mounted 
the  scaffold  amidst  the  noise  of  drums :  bound  and 
disfigured  as  he  was,  he  advanced  with  a  firm  step, 
and  requesting  the  drums  to  cease,  was  obeyed^ 
He  then,  with  a  steady  voice  and  in  a  distinct  tone, 
addressed  the  people  to  the  following  purport  :?— 
"  Frenchmen,  I  die  innocent  of  all  the  crimes 
which  have  been  imputed  to  me ;  and  I  forgive  my 
enemies.  I  implore  God,  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  to  pardon  them,  and  not  take  vengeance 
on  the  French  nation  for  the  blood  about  to  be 
shed.*'  As  he  was  proceeding,  the  inhuman  San- 
terre  **,  who  presided  at  the  execution^  ordered  the 
drums  to  beat,  and  the  executioners  to  perform 

^  ^  ^t  seven  o'clock  (says  Clery),  the  king  coming  out  of  his  eloset,  called  to 
Bie»  and  taking  me  within  the  recess  of  the  window,  said,  •*  You  will  give  this 
seal  to  my  son,  this  ring  to  the  queen,  and  assure  iier  that  it  is  with  pain  ^  I  ' 

■  part  with  it :  tills  little  packet  contains  the  hair  of  all  my  family ;  you  will 
give  her  that  too.  Tell  the  queen,  my  dear  children,  and  my  sister,  that 
although  I  promised  to  see  them  this  morning,  I  have  resolved  to  spare  them 
the  pangs  of  so  cruel  a  separation :  Tell  them  how  much  it  costs  me  to  go 
without  receiving  their  embraces  once  more  !**     Clery,  249. 

>  The  words  of  the  priest  were,  *'  Sire,  this  added  humiliation   is  ano^er 

^  circumstance  in  which  your  majesty  s  sufferings  resemble  those  of  that  Saviour 
whg  will  soon  be  your  recompence.'* 
**'  Annual  Register,  1793. 

G  o  S  their 
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CHAP,  their  office.     The  king's  voice  was  drowned  in  the 
^^       noise  of  drums,  and  the  clamours  of  the  soldiery. 
1797.      As  the  fatal  guillotine  descended  on  his  head,  the 
,    confessor  exclaimed,   ^*  Son  of  St.  Louis,  ascend 
into  heaven  V*     The  bleeding  head  was  exhibited 
to  the  populace,  some  of  whom  shouted,   Vive  la 
repubUque  !  but  the  majority  appeared  to  be  struck 
dumb  with  horror,  while  the  affection  of  many  led 
them   to  bathe  their  handkerchiefs  in   his  blood. 
That  every  barbarous  insult  might  be  offered  to  tlie 
remains  of  the  murdered  prince,  the  body  was  coo- 
veyed  in  a  cart  to  the  church-yard   of  St.  Made- 
laine,    and   thrown  into  a  grave,    which  was  in- 
stantly filled  with  quick-lime,  and  a  guard  placed 
over  it  till  the  corpse  was  consumed. 

The  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  violated  ev^y 
principle  of  justice,  and  every  rule  of  law,  which 
affords  security  to  men  bound  together  in  society. 
By  the  established  constitution,  and  which  subsisted 
during  all  the  time  that  he  had  any  power  to  act, 
his  person  was  inviolable.  *  By  the  law  of  the  land 
he  was  amenable  to  no  criminal  court :  the  most 
tyrannical  of  all  decrees  only,  a  law  passed  after 
the  alleged  guilt,  could  subject  him  to  penal  enquiry, 
whatever  might  have  been  his  crime.  But  if  bis 
person  had  not  been  by  law  inviolable,  the  assembly 
which  presumed  to  try  him  was  not  a  competent 
court.  The  national  convention,  even  though 
admitted  to  be  the  delegates  of  the  people  fairly 
chosen,  were  not  delegates  beyond  the  extent  of 
their  commissions :  they  were  chosen  by  the  people 
as  their  legislative  representatives  only.  In  exer- 
cising a  judicial  power,  they  were  not  a  lawful 
tribunal,  but  a  banditti  of  usurpers. '^  If  the 
national  convention  had  been  a  competent  court, 

*  Chap,  xlyii. 

^  This  argument  was  very  forcibly  and  ^loquently^employed  by  the  oonstltu* 
tionalists  and  Girondists  against  the  murderous  Mountain*  S^e  speeches  of 
the  courention  passim. 

the 
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the  charges,  adduced  were  prin^^ipaily  irrelevant  j  char 
some  of  the  acts  alleged  referred  to  a  period  in       ^' 
which  the  constitution  had  been  different,  and  in      17^. 
which  Louis  had  simply  exercised  the  powers  which 
were  then  vested  in  the  king :  his  former  conduct  they 
had  sanctioned  by  conferring  on  him  the  supreme 
executive  authority  by  the  new  constitution.  Most 
of  the  accusations  against  him  subsequent  to  his 
acceptance  were    constitutional   exertions   of  his 
prerogative.     The  charges  of  corresponding  witli 
emigrants  and  foreign  powers  for  the  purpose  of 
overturning  the  liberties  of  France,  were  supported 
by  no  authentic  evidence.     Thus,  a  personage  cri-  compiicat- 
minally  responsible  to  no  French  tribunal,  was  tried  ®d  miquity 
by  a  set  of  men  that  were  not  a  legal  court,  for  ^inpril^- 
charffes  not  criminal  by  the  law  of  the  land,  if  *^^^^  ■**! 
proved ;  or  charges  which,  11  criminal,  were  not  mode, 
proved.     Condemned  and  executed  in  those  cir-  Anawfui 
cumstances,  he  presented  to  France  an  awful  mo-  monument 
nument  of  the  ferocious  disposition  by  which  it  was  ^^  ^ 
now  governed.     The   massacre  of  Louis  demon^  sentiments, 
strated  that  liberty,  law,  and  justice,  were  vanished;  teiild 
and  exhibited  the  prevalence  of  a  system  which  .p'rwh?. 
terror  only  could  maintain. 

While  the  French  government  was  preparing  chanwii* 
this  dreadful  catastrophe,  it  instructed  its  agent  at  ^^^^ 
London  to  demand  the  virtual  recognition  of  its  tain  the 
establishment  and  authority,  in  the  acceptance  of  ^J?^***" 
an  accredited  ambassador.     His  Britannic  majesty,  French 
considering  the  present  rulers  as  only  one  party,  1^2*2!^' 
and  from  the  rapid  vicissitudes  of  sway,  a  tempo-  admissiow 
rary  and  short-lived  party,   in  conformity  to  his  ^^^ 
principles  of  neutrality,  would  not  receive  an  am-  The  Bntisii 
bassador,  because  such  admission  would  have  ac-  Sw"*"* 
knowledged  as  the  rulers  of  France  a  particular 
junto  ;  and  violated  his  resolution  and  promise  not 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France.     But 
though   he   would  not  recognize   tlie  paraxnount 
faction  of  the  day,  as  the  firmly  established  and 

G  G  4  permanent 
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CHAP,  permanent  rulers  of  France,  yet  while  these  powers 
■    .^        did  exist,  and  menaced  England  with  hostility,  he 
>'79«.      did  not  forbear  to  repeat  his  statements  of  the  in- 
juries which  he  had  received,  and  the  satisfaetioii 
he  demanded ;  and  since  that  continued  to  be  re- 
fused, to  prepare  the  means  of  enforcing  redress. 
Chauvelin,  by  the  instructions  of  the  executive 
council,    still  persisted  to  refuse  satisfaction    for 
their  aggressions,  demanding  the  recognition  of  the 
chairveiiii    rcpublic,  and  the  acceptance  of  an  ambassador.    He 
SStei'       farther  remonstrated  against  the  alien  bill,  and  the 
*«^">f J*«  naval  and  military  preparations,    imputed  hostile 
intentions  to  England,  and  notified  that  if  the  pre*- 
parations   continued,    France   would   prepare  for 
war.      In   conformity  to  the   principles  and  ob- 
jects of  the    decree  of  the  19th    of  November, 
'   he  intimated  an  intention  to  appeal  to  the  people 
of  England  against  the  government.     His  Britan- 
nic   majesty,    persevering     in     his   former    con- 
duct, declared  he  would  continue  his  preparations 
until  France  should  relinquish   her  ambitious  ag- 
on the       gression.^     On  the  24th  of  January  1793,  intelh- 
SS^^h^  gence  arrived  in   London   of  the  melancholy  car 
is  ordered  *  tastrophc  of  Louis  XVI.    His  majesty  immediately 
Britiib       directed  a  notification  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Chauvelin, 
that  the  character  with  which  he  had  been  invested 
at  the  British  court,  and  of  which  the  functions  had 
been  so  long  suspended,  being  now  entirely  termi- 
nated by  the  fatal  death  of  his  most  Christian  mar 
jesty,  he  had  no  longer  any  public  character  here. 
The  king,  after  such  an  event,  could  permit  his 
residence  here  no  longer :    within  eight  days  he 
must  quit  the  kingdom,  but  every  attention  should 
be  paid  him  that  was  due  to  the  character  of  the 
ambassador  of  his  most  Christian  majesty,  which  he 
had  exercised   at  this  court.     A  negociation  was 

'  Sec  series  of  correspondence  between  Mr.  Chauvelin  and  Lord  Grenville. 
Debrett's  SUte  F^ipenof  27Ui  December  1793>  to  27th  January  1793,  both 
inclusive. 

II  Still 
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Still  open   on   the  frontiers  of  Holland,  between  chap. 
lord   Aukland   and  general  Dumouriez,    but  the       ^- 
French  persisted  in  refusing  to  relinquish  their  in-      1793. 
vasion  of  pur  allies,  and  in  demanding  the  recog- 
nition of  the  republic ;   which   requisitions  being 
totally  inadmissible,  matters  were  not  accommo- 
dated.    The  French  rulers,  finding  Britain  inflex-  France 
ibly  determined  on  adherence  to  the  riffhts  of  inde-  ^**^^*^.  ^ 

1  •!  1  n     t  •  ^^  against 

pendent  nations,  by  a  decree  01  the  convention,  Britain  and 
,  declared  war  against  Great  Britain  with  acclama-  ^^""^ 
tions,  and  soon  after  against  -Holland,  which  their 
forces  were  ready  to  invade.  Britain  and  Holland, 
in  their  own  defence,  returned  a  declaration  of 
hostilities ;  and  thus  commenced  the  war  between 
'  Great  Britain  and  the  French  republic. 

The  hostile  advances  of  France,  and  the  refused  Fiance  the 
satisfaction  for  an  aggression  totally  inconsistent  •^s''^^'- 
-with  the  law  of  nations,  and  existing  treaties  upon 
rights  which  we  were  bound  to  protect,  combined 
with  their  attempts  to  excite  insurrection  in  our 
own  country,  and.  followed  by  their  declaration  of 
war,  render  it  evident  that  the  French  were  the 
aggressors,  and  that  Britain  had  a  just  right  to  go 
to  war.  The  expediency  of  that  measure,  how- 
ever, is  a  different  question,  and  perhaps  few  sub- 
jects have  occurred  in  political  history,  which  have 
produced  stronger  arguments  on  both  sides ;  in 
which  men  of  the  most  patriotic  hearts,  and  wisest 
heads,  drew  more  opposite  conclusions,  according 
>  to  the  light  in  which  they  viewed  this  immense  and 
.  complicated  subject.  Never  was  there  a  question 
in  which  candour,  founded  on  cool  and  compre- 
hensive reflection,  examining  the  mass  of  evidence 
and  reasoning  on  both  sides,  would  more  readily 
.  allow  laudable  and  meritorious  motives  to  total 
diversity  of  opinion  and  conduct.  Yet  never  did 
there  occur  a  contest  in  which  party  zeal  generated 
more  ilUberal  construcUons.  »nd  more  malignant 
iaterpretation  of  intentions. 

The 
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The  sentiments  of  Britons  on  the  subject  of  the 
French  revolution,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes; 
those  who  wished  the  establishment  in  England  of 
a  system  resembling  the  French  republic^  to  the 
utter  subversion  of  the  British  constitution  ;  and 
those  who,  varying  in  their  plans  and  measures, 
desired  the  preservation  of  the  British  constitution. 
Most  of  the  British  democrats  and  jacobins  were 
inimical  to  a  war  with  France,  because  it  inter- 
rupted the  communication  by  which  they  expected 
to  establish  their  favourite  system ;  but  some  of 
them  were  said  to  have  rejoiced  at  the  hostilities^ 
because  they  conceived   war  would  excite   such 
discontent  as  would  lead  to  a  revolution.     But  far 
was  opposition  to  the  war  from  being  confined  to 
democrats,  jacobins,  and  the  enemies  of  our  pcdity. 
Of  those  who  disapproved  of  hostilities,  many,  in 
the  general  tenor  of  their  conduct,  evinced  them- 
selves the  firm  friends  of  constitutional  liberty,  and 
monarchy.     They  sought  the  same  ends,  the  pre- 
servation of  the  British  constitution,  and  the  main- 
tenance  of  British    security,    but  deemed  tiiem 
attainable  by  peace  instead  of  war.     The  fiiends  of 
the  British  constitution,  both  without  and  within 
parliament,  for  and   against  the  war,  in  a  great 
measure  took  the  tone  of  opinions  advanced  and 
maintained  by  three  of  the  highest  parliamentary 
characters;  Edmund  Burke,  Charles  James  Fox, 
and  William  JPitt.     Burke  continued  to  deem  the 
French  revolutionists,  of  every  opinion,  kmd,  and 
succession,  the  determined  and  inveterate  enemies 
of  religion,  virtue,  civilization,  manners,  rank,  order, 
property,  throughout  the  world ;  and  eagerly  and 
resolutely  bent  on  disseminating  disorder,  vice,  and 
misery ;  to  regard  them  as  pursuing  these  ends,  not 
only  in  the  ardent  violence  of  infuriate  pasdoo, 
but  also  in  the  principled  and  systematic  constancy 
of  depraved,  but  energetic  and  powerful  reason. 
He  reckoned  them  totally  incorrigible  by  any  inter- 
nal 
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nal  means;  and  therefore  strenuously  inculcated  chap. 
an  external  force  to  overwhelm  an  assemblage  of  ^' 
beings,  who,  in  his  estimation,  unless  conquered,  1793. 
would  destroy  and  devastate  mankind.  Long  be-  Messrs. 
fore "  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between  puuup^rt 
France  and  Germany,  he  had  suggested  a  confed-  ^^  "^  <>« 
eration  of  the  European  powers  for  the  subjugation  gio^dk 
of  men  whom  he  thought  revolutionary  monsters ; 
and  had  uniformly  written  and  spoken  to  the  same 
purport.  He  eagerly  promoted  war,  not  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  satisfaction  for  a  spe- 
cific aggression,  which,  in  both  plain  and  figurative 
language,  he  described  as  comparatively  insigni*- 
ficant,  but  for  the  restoration  in  France  of  the 
hierarchy,  aristocracy,  and  monarchy,  the  downfall 
of  which  waSj  he  thought,  the  cause  of  French 
ambition  and  encroachment,  menacing  the  destruc^ 
tv&a  of  all  Europe.  Mn  Burke  desired  war  with 
the  French  revolutionists,  to  overthrow  the  new 
system,  and  to  crush  the  new  principles.  Mn 
Fox  continuing  to  impute  the  increasing  outrages  of 
tlie  new  votaries  of  liberty  to  glowing  enthusiasm, 
still  conceived  tiiat  the  enthusiasm  would  subside  if 
left  to  its  own  operation.  External  force,  he  pre- 
dicted, would  not  only  preserve,  but  increase  the 
vehement  heat,  which  might  otherwise  cool.  The 
recent  experience  of  the  effects  of  the  German 
invasion,  confirmed  him  in  this  opinion.  He  thought 
that  an  attempt  to  force  the  establishment  of  mo~ 
-narchy,  would  drive  France  to  become  a  military 
democracy  :  the  project  was  unwise,  because  it  was 
impracticable  in  its  object,  as  well  as  pernicious  in 
its  means.  Criminal,  Mr.  Fox  said,  as  the  French 
republicans  were  va  their  various  confiscations  and 
massacres,  and  in  the  murder  of  their  king,  their 
acts  were  no  crimes  against  England ;  if  the  French 
nation  choose  to  abolish  existing  orders,  and  to  an- 

">  S«e  his  pwUMunous  workil,  iDfimorial  written  in  autumn^  1791. 
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nihilate  monarchy,  they  were  not  invading  the  rights 
of  England ;  guch  a  purpose  of  going  to  war  was 
1793.  totally  unjust ;  our  efforts  would  spill  the  blood  of 
our  brave  countrymen,  would  overwhelm  us  with 
additional  debts;  we  might  wage  war  year  after 
year  against  France,  as  against  America ;  we  should 
make  no  progress,  we  should  in  the  end  be  obliged 
to  conclude  a  peace,  recognizing  the  form  of  go- 
vernment which  should  then  be  established  in 
France.  The  aggressions  alleged  against  the  French 
were  too  inconsiderable  to  justify  war  as  a  prudent 
measure,  and  if  these  were  the  sole  causes  of  contes;t, 
they  might  be  easily  compromised,  were  Britain  in 
earnest.  We  ought  to  receive  an  ambassador  from 
the  ruling  powers  of  France,  because  they  were 
the  ruling  powers.  °  With  all  foreign  nations  we 
considered  neither  the  history  of  the  establishment, 
nor  the  justice  of  the  tenure,  but  the  simple  fact 
that  the  government  with  which  we  treated  was 
established ;  such  also  was  the  conduct  of  other 
nations  respecting  England;  France,  Spain,  and 
other  monarchies,  negociated  with  Cromwell;  Eng- 
land ought  now  to  pursue  the  same  course :  we  ought 
to  treat  with  those  who  possessed  the  power  of  doing 
what  we  wanted,  as  for  the  same  reasons  we  fre- 
quently negociated  with  Algiers,  Turkey,  and  Mo- 
rocco, however  much  we  reprobated  their  respect- 
ive governments.  Mr.  Pitt  was  far  from  **  coinciding 
with  Mr.  Burke,  in  proposing  to  carry  on  a  war 
for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchical  government 
France  had  manifested  schemes  of  unbounded  agr 
grandizement,  actually  invaded  our  allies,  and 
declared  her  resolution  to  encourage  revolt  in  other 
countries.  By  the  reciprocal  action  and  re-action 
of  her  principles  and  power,  she  sougbt  the  unlimit- 

"  See  speedies  of  Mr.  Fox  on  war  with  Fhmce,  in  January  and  Fdbnuuy 
1793.     Parliamentary  Ddiates. 

^  °  See  Mr.  Burke's  two  memorials,  written  respectively  in  November  1792, 
and  October  1793,  published  in  his  posthumous  works;  and  also  his  r^dde 
peace,  wherein  he  severely  censures  the  objects  of  the  .allies,  and  the  IttUe 
loonfidence  they  reposed  in  the  emigrants. 

ed 
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ed  extension  of  both.     Attacking  us  in  such  a  dis<*  c  h  a  f. 
position,  and  with  such  views,  she  compelled  us  to       ^ 
go  to  war  for  the  repression  of  principles,  and  the      i7d5. 
reduction  of  power  endangering  our  security*    We 
ought  not  to  recognize  a  government  consisting 
merely  of  a  faction,  and  not  having  the  marks  of 
probable  stability,  in  the  cool  and  deliberate  appro-* 
bation  of  the  people.     From  a  party  so  uncertain 
and  changeable,  we  did  not  choose  to  receive  a  re- 
gular ambassador,  as   if  it  were  firmly  fixed  in 
the  supreme   power;  but  we  did  treat  with  the 
existing  government.     The  source  of  war  was  not 
our  refusal  to  treat,  as  many  believed,  or  pretendied 
to  believe,  but  the  refusal  of  the  French  leaders  to 
make   satisfaction   for  injuries   and   insults.     Not 
the  restoration   of  monarchy  in  France,  but  the 
security  of  Britain,  being  our  reason  for  going  to 
war,  we  should  carry  on  hostilities  no  longer  than 
we  were  in  danger  from  the  conduct  and  dispositions 
of  France.     As  the  republicans  and  democrats  in  The  objects 
opposing  the   war,  coincided   with  Messrs.   Fox,  ^i^^l 
Erskine,  Sheridan,  and  other  able  men  who  were  party  and 
inimical  to  hostilities,  on  patriotic   and  constitu-  IT^^iu-" 
tional  grounds,  many  of  the  other  party  classed  ment  con- 
them,  and  more  affected  to  class  them,  with  de-  though"*' 
mocrats  and  jacobins.     As  on  the  other  hand,  the  ^^^ 
votaries  of  war  were  presumed,  by  its  opponents,  different 
to  seek  the  re-establishment  of  despotism  in  France,  »??««»- 
they  were  called  crusaders  against  liberty.     On  the  and  by 
one  side  party  zeal  represented  Messrs.  Burke  and  ^^^^^^ 
Pitt,  and  their  respective  adherents,  as  the  abet- 
tors of  tyranny ;  on  the  other,  Mr.  Fox  and  his 
adherents  as  the  abettors  of  jacobinism  and  anarchy. 
Impartial  history,  viewing  the  individual  acts  and 
chain  of  conduct  of  these  three   illustrious   men, 
finds  no  grounds  to  justify  so  injurious  an  opinion  ; 
but  the  strongest  reasons  for  concluding  that  they 
and  their  supporters- and  adherents,   through  dif- 
ferent 
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CHAP,  fferent  meani^  songht  the  same  end>  the  constitu- 
^       tional  welfare  of  their  country. 
1793.         Many  as  were  averse  to  war,  botli  on  the  con-* 
PabKc       stitutional  grounds  of  Mr.  fox,  and  on  the  uncon- 
A^^^^ie    stitutional  grounds  of  democrats  and  jacobins,  that 
to  war  with  great  engine  of  politics  in  a  free  country,  public 
F»nM.       opinion,  was  on  the  whole  favourable  to  hostilities. 
A  sense  of  the  actual  aggression  of  the  French  re- 
public ;  but  much  more  the  alarming  apprehension 
of  French  principles,  rendered  the  country  desirous 
of  a  total  interruption   of   communication   with 
France.     It  was  not  the  war  of  the  court,  of  the 
In  d«ci«.    ministers,  of  the  privileged  orders ;  it  was  a  war 

ing  war         OF   THE    GREAT   MAJORITY   OF    THE   PEOPLE   OF    BrI- 

^^^  .k.  TAIN.      In   declaring  war  against   France   in 

Franoey  toe    _ , 

king  spoke    JtEBRUART  1793,  HIS  BrITANNIC  MAJESTY  SPOKE  THE 

£e  mZ^!  ^^^^^  ^^  THE  BRITISH  NATION. 
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CHAP.  LI. 


Objects  qfBniain  — the  repression  of  French  principles,  aiid 
the  prevention  ^French  aggrandizement.  —  Sir  John  Scott 
tJie  attorney  general  introduces  a  hill  for  preventing  traitor^ 
ous  correspondence  —  arguments  for  and  against  —  modified, 
passes  into  a  law. — Motion  foj-  peace.  —  Reasonings  of  Mr. 
Fox  respecting  the  roar  and  its  probable  effects.  —  3Tfe 
propositions  are  negatived  by  unprecedented  majorities.  — - 
Mr.  Sheridan  proposes  an  enquiry  into  the  alleged  sedition. 
—  His  motion  rejected.  —  Motion  for  parliamentary  reform 
by  Mr.  Qrey  —  arguments  for.  — Mr.  Whitbread. — Argu- 
ments  against.  —  Proposition  reprobated  as  pecvliarhf  Ufi^ 
seasonable  at  such  a  period — a  fid  rejected.  —  State  qfcom^ 
mercial  credit,  and  causes  of  its  being  affected.  —  Mr.  Pitt 
proposes  an  advance  of  public  money  on  the  security  qfrna^-- 
cantile  commodities.  —  The  proposition  is  adopted,  and  re- 
vives mercantile  credit.  •—  East  India  companies  charter  on 
the  eve  of  expiration. — Mr.  Dundas  presents  a  masterly  view 
of  the  prosperity  of  India  under  the  present  system.  —  He 
proposes  the  renewal  of  the  charter. — His  plan  is  passed  into 
a  law.  —  Measures  adopted  to  render  British  India  forther 
productive.  — Plan  of  agricultural  improvement.  —  Sir  John 
Sinclair  —  enquiries  of  in  Scotland  and  England.  —  Result 
that  agriculture  is  not  understood  and  practised  in  proper^ 
turn  to  the  capability  of  the  country -^^proposes  the  estabi^'- 
ment  of  a  board  of  agricuUure — the  proposal  adopted.  — 
Lord  Raw4ofi*^  motion  respecting  debtors. — Increase  of  tJte 
army  4md  navy.  —  National  supplies.  —  A  loan. — Taxes. — 
Session  closes.  — Commencement  of  campaign  1 793. — French 
invade  Holland --^reduce  Breda.  —  Hundart  and  Gertruy^ 
dehburgh  surrender. — Dumouriez  besieges  Williamstadt  and 
Maestreight. — The  British  forces  anive  in  Holland. — The 
French  raise  the  siege  of  WHMamstadt.  — •  Attacked  by  the 
Austrians  at  Winden  —  defeated.  —  French  generals  accuse 
each  other.  —  Dumouriez  evacuates  the  Netherlands  —  dis- 
approved by  the  convention — privately  proposes  to  make 

peace 
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peace  wUh  the  allies  and  restore  moimrchy  —  suspected  by 
the  French  government  —  summoned  to  return  to  Paris  to 
ansnxferfor  his  conduct  —  sounds  the  dispositiofis  of  the  army 
— Jinding  them  tmfanxnerahle^  deserts  to  the  Ausirians» 

CHAP.  nPHE  grand  purposes  of  the  British  government,  in 
^^'  its  conduct  respecting  France,  were  to  repress 

1795.  the  operation  of  revolutionary  principles  in  this 
dZat^Bri-  couutry,  and  to  prevent  the  French  system  of  ag- 
toin—  gression  and  aggrandizement  from  being  longer 
non^^  carried  into  successful  execution  on  the  continent, 
French  In  this  two-fold  object  originated  the  measures  of 
Md  Se  ^'  external  policy  adopted  by  parliament  during  the  re- 
prevention  mainder  of  the  session,  and  also  some  of  those  that 
aggr^dlze-  wcrc  coufined  to  internal  regulation. 
ment.  War  haviug  bccu   declared  against  a  foreign 

country,  it  was  obviously  expedient  to  prevent  cor- 
respondence between  British  subjects  and  the  hostile 
Sir  John  party.  To  render  this  prohibition  effectual,  Sir  John 
^^^^*  Scott,  attorney-general,  on  the  15th  of  March  in- 
generai,  troduccd  a  bill  for  preventing,  during  the  war,  all 
^rSiffor  traitorous  correspondence  with  the  king's  enemies, 
preventing  The  law  of  trcason  was  founded  upon  a  statute  of 
*J^^]^nd-  the  25th  of  Edward  III.,  which  had  been  the  subject 
ence.  of  legislative  exposition  in  different  laws  enacted 

since  that  period.  The  acts  declared  treasonable  in 
that  statute  were  principally  reducible  to  two 
heads*;  to  compass,  that  is,  to  intend  or  project 
the  king's  death ;  to  levy  war  against  the  king,  and 
to  abet  or  assist  his  enemies.  Since  that  period, 
during  wars,  parliament  had  repeatedly  passed  laws 
which  applied  the  general  principle  to  the  existing 
qase ;  by  specifically  prohibiting  adherence  or  iassist- 
ance   to  nations  at   enmity  with  our  ^  sovereign. 

■  See  vol.  iii.  78. 

^  An  act  had  passed  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  to  pvcvent  all  traitorous  cor^ 
respondence,  which  prohibited  any  person  from  suppljring  the  enemies  with 
arms,  naval  or  military  stores,  or  from  going  out  of  tlie  kingdom  to  the  ene- 
my's country  without  licence.  A  similar  act  of  William  and  Mary  had  car- 
ried  the  regulation  farther;  it  prohibited  goods  and  merchandizes  of  ever  sort. 
See  Statutes  at  large. 

Agreeably 
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Agreeably  to  the  original  statute,  and  the  con^e-  c  h  a  p. 
quent  explanatory  acts  the  present  bill  was  framed.      ^^' 
Former  laws  hadi  in  such  circumstances,  prohibited      1793- 
British  subjects  from  sending  military  stores,  arms,  ^l'^^'^^ 
ammunition,  and  provision,  of  various  enumerated  against. 
kinds.     The  present  bill,  besides  interdicting  these 
articles,  prohibited  purchases  of  French  funds  or 
French  lands.     The  reason  of  this  prohibition  was, 
that,  as  the  French  government  propose^  to  carry  on 
war  against  this  country  by  the  sale  of  lands,  British 
subjects,  if  allowed  to  purchase  such  land,  would 
not  only  feel  an  interest  in  the  property  which  they 
had  thus  acquired,  but  furnish  the  enemy  with  the 
means  of  carrying  on  war  against  ourselves.     It 
was  further  proposed  that  no  persons  should  be 
allowed  to  go  from  this  country  into  France,  with- 
out a  licence  under  his  majesty's  great  seal ;  and 
that  their  neglect  of  this  clause  should  be  deemed  a 
lUisdemeanour ;  and  that  no  persons,  though  sub- 
jects of  this  country,  coming  from  France,  should  be 
allowed  to  enter  this  kingdom  without  a  passport 
or  licence,  or  giving  to  a  magistrate  such  security  as 
he  should  require.     The  last  regulation  was  to  pre- 
vent the  insurance  of  vessels  which  should  traffic 
with  France. 

The  bill  was  opposed  as  inconsistent  with  the 
treason  laws  of  Edward  III.,  the  principles  of  the 
British  constitution,  with  justice  and  commercial 
policy.  The  provision  against  Englishmen  return- 
ing to  the  country,  was  the  bestowal  of  a  power  on 
the  king  to  banish,  during  the  war,  every  British 
subject  now  in  France.  Though  he  might  return, 
in  certain  cases,  by  giving  security,  who  were  to  be 
the  judges  of  the  amount  of  that  security  ?  This 
was  to  be  left  to  a  magistrate :  here  one  man  was 
to  be  put  under  the  discretion  of  another,  who 
might  render  his  return  impossibli^,  by  exacting  se- 
curity to  an  amount  that  could  not  be  given.  ^    The 

'  See  speeches  of  Messrs.  Erskine  and  Fox.     Parliamentary  Debates,  1793. 

VOL.  IV.  H  H  restriction 
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CHAP,  restriction  iipon  the  purchase  of  lands  was  repte^ 
^^'  sented  as  extremely  impolitic :  it  was  Alleged  to  be 
1795.  founded  upon  an  absurd  supposition,  that  Britons 
having  here  the  most  permanent  security  for  thw 
money,  would  send  their  capital  to  FrancCj  where 
they  could  have  no  security.  Frenchmen,  on  the 
other  hand,  found  property  exposed  to  the  revolu- 
tionary grasp  in  their  own  country ;  and,  to  escape 
spoliation,  had  sent  many  and  large  sums  of  money 
to  Britain  to  be  vested  in  our  funds,  and  also  great 
quantities  of  olher  precious  moveables:  as  pro- 
scription advanced  they  must  wish  to  send  more  to 
the  place  of  safety.  If  the  present  regidation  vfere 
adopted,  France  would  no  doubt  follow  the  exam- 
ple :  we  should  render  her  government  the  most 
essential  service,  by  forcing  Frenchmen  to  employ 
their  money  in  their  own  funds.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  preventing,  as  proposed,  the  efflux  of  money 
to  the  country  of  our  enemies,  we  would  prevent  its 
influx  into  our  own ;  and  by  the  project  of  with- 
holding resources  from  the  enemy,  we  should  add 
to  his  strnegth.  The  bill  was  defended  as  con- 
formable both  to  the  general  law,  and  to  special 
acts  passed  in  periods  of  war.  The  particular 
provisions  most  strongly  combated  were  supported 
as  necessary  in  the  precise  and  specific  "nature  of 
the  present  war ;  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
founded,  and  the  projected  resources  of  the  enemy. 
After  many  debates,  the  two  clauses  most  severely 
reprobateti,  concerning  the  return  of  British  sub- 
jects* and  the  purchase  of  property  in  France,  were 
Modified,  abandoned.  Undergoing  these  important  changes, 
IntoTuw.   *"d  several  much  less  material  modifications,  the 

proposed  bUl  was  passed  into  a  law. 

Motionsfor      REPEATED  m.otious  wcrc  made  in  the  houses  of 

P*^-        parliament  in  order  to  procure  peace.     Of  these  the 

most  important  was  a  proposition  of  Mr.  Fox,  after 

the  first  successes .  of  the  allies,  and  the  retreat  of 

the 
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iie  Pr6nch  armies  from  the  Netherlands.  *    Intet-  chap. 
ligence  having  arrived,  that  the  French,  leaving. the      ^^' 
scenes  of  recent  invasion  aftd  aggr^s^n,  had  .retired     1793. 
mthin  their  ancient  frontiers ;  Mr.  Fox,  professing 
to  consider  the  avowed  objects  of  the  war  as  now 
attained,  proposed  an.  enquiry  into  the  reason  of  its 
continuance ;  and  moved  an  adress  to  his  majesty^ 
pra3ring  him  to  make  peace.     Supposing,  for  the  R«j«omngi 
sake  of  argument,  the  present  a  just,  prudent,  and  onthein«^ 
necessary  war  at  the  begining,  he  contended  that  pediencyof 
the  alleged  reasons  no  longer  existed.     Holland,  p,^JSti^^ 
our  ally,   was  not  now  exposed  to  any  attack:  its  effects. 
France  would  willingly  purchase  peace  by  insuring 
the  continuance  of  that  safety,  whereas  he  was 
afraid  perseverance  in  carrying  on  war  along  with 
the  combined  powers,  would  again  expose  her  to 
danger.    The  French  had,  no  doubt,  manifested 
designs  of  aggrandizement,  but  these  had  arisen 
from  the  successful  repulsion  of  confederate  attack. 
Besides,  must  England  go  to  war  with  every  conti^ 
nental  power  that  perpetrates  injustice  ?    Was  not 
the  conduct  of  the  partitioners  of  Poland  equal  in 
infamy  and  iniquity  to  the  aggressions  of  France? 
Were  the  people  of  England  to  suffer  all  the  mis^ 
ries  of  war  because  ihe  people  of  France  were  un- 
just, when  that  injustice,  he  it  ever  so  atrocious, 
was  violating  no  right  of  Englishmen  ?    They  ha^ 
indeed,  threatened  the  security  of  his  majesty's  allies; 
hut  now  confined  within  their  own  territories,  th#jr 
were  occupied  in  defending  their  frontiers  against 
^he^combined  powers.     The  danger   apprehended 
fromtheir  former  .conquest  was  no  longer  a  sublet 
of  just  uneasiness  and  alarm.     The  French  were,  at 
present,  in  great  internal  confusion  and  distress ; 
and  Britain  could  form  no  views  of  aggrandizement 
from  the  situation  of  her  adversary.     Even  were 
justice  and  humanity  out  of  the  question,  would  po- 

'  The  historical  narrative  of  these  events  is  somewhat  subsequent :  J.  ben 
only  mention  s  result  on  which  Mr.  Fox  founded  part  of  his  beaconing* 

HH    2  ^CJ\ 
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CHAP,  licy  and  prudence  authorize  this  country  to  seize 
^^'  the  possesSicrtis  of  France?  What  advantage  could 
1795.  we  derive  from  promoting  the  conquering  and  en- 
croaching plans  of  other  powe^  ?  Having  driven 
France  from  the  territories  of  her  neighbours,  for 
nnrh^t  purpose  were  we  to  persevere  in  a  war,  unless 
to  invade  her  dominions  ?  If  we  did  make  an  in- 
road ihtoher  territories,  could  such  a  movement  be  to 
attain  our  professed  objects,  security  and  defence  ? 
By  continuing  the  war  we  should  manifest  an  inten- 
tion of  either  dismembering  her  empire,  or  interfer- 
ing with  the  government  which  her  people  chose  to 
establish.  These  objects  our  government  had  uni- 
formly disavowed,  and  the  declared  ends  of  hostili- 
ties had  been  compassed.  The  most  ftvourable 
season  for  offering  peace  was  in  the  midst  of  success ; 
when  the  enemy  were  sufficiently  humbled  to  feel 
the  evils  of  war,  without  being  driven,  by  the 
^haughtiness  of  the  conquerors,  to  desperate  efforts, 
which  might  turn  the  tide  of  victory.  Those,  who 
calculated  probable  exertions  of  men  fighting  for 
-conceived  liberty  and  independence  by  the  usual 
•course  of  military  events,  fundamentally  erred  m 
expecting  similar  effects  from  totally  dissimilar 
causes.  Inspired  by  such  animating  motives,  men 
had,  in  •  all  ages  and  countries,  displayed  valour, 
prowess,  and  policy,  astonishing  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. Pressed  by  continued  and  invading  war, 
i«faich  excited  such  motives,  the  ardent  spirit  and 
inventive  genius  of  the  French  would,  Mr.  Fox  pre- 
dicted,   no  less    exert  themselves;    we    shoujld 

DRIVE    THEM    TO    BECOME    A     MILITARY     REPUBLIC. 

Let  US  therefore  endeavour,  while  opportunity  was 
favourable,  to  procure  an  honourable  and  secure 
peace.  To  this  a  common  objection  is.  With  whom 
shall  we  treat  ?  The  answer  is  obvious :  with  any 
men  who  possess  the  power  of  doing  what  we  want: 
the  French  are  desirous  of  peace,  and  the  present 
nxlers  are  as  competent  to  conclude  peace  as  tp 

carry 
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carry  on  w».  Shall  we  be  at  peace  with  none  chap, 
whose  form  of  government  we  shaJl  not  have  pre-  ^^* 
yiously  approved?  We  have  formerly  made  peace  1793. 
with  tyrants ;  not  because  we  approved  their  max-, 
ims  and  constitution  of  government,  but  because 
they  had  the  power  of  making  and  observing  qc^t^ 
ventions.  Peace  with  any  ruler  or  rulers  implies, 
approbation  of  their  character  no  more  than  of  their 
government.  The  French  republicans  have  been, 
guilty  of  cruelty  and  atrocious  murders ;  so  was^ 
Louis  XIV.  No  British  statesman  refused  to  treaty 
with  the  bigotted  banisher  of  his  most  valuable  sub-, 
jects,  nor  with  the  sanguinary  devastator  of  unof- 
fending provinces.  The  statesman  treats  not  with 
the  virtue*  but  with  the  power  of  another  party ; 
and  in  expecting  performance,  looks  for  his  bigst 
security,  not  in  the  integrity  but  the  interest;  of  the 
contractor.  These  were  the  aguments  by  whichi 
Mr.  Fox  inculcated  the  restoration  of  peaqe  j,  and 
this  was  the  strain  of  reasoning  which  he  ^^d 
other  votaries  of  amity  employed  repeatedly  at 
various  stages  of  the  contest.  ^ 

In   opposing  the   address,    Messrs^  Burke   and  Messrs.  Pit* 
Pitt  argued  conformably  to.  the  different  views  which  ^*  ®*^ 
they  had  respectively  adopted  concerning  the  French  Fox.  on 
revolution  and  the  war.     Mr.  Pitt  persevered  in  ^^^ 
urging  the  impractibility  of  any  treaty  with  the 
persons;  that  at  present  exercised  the  government 
of  France ;  and  in  supporting  his  position,  exhibited 
a  very  eloquent  view  of  their  individual  and  collec- 
tive atrocities :  therefore  he  would  not  treat  with 
them  now.     Reprobating  the  Fren.ch  principles  as 
manifested  in  their  present  operation,  he  still  dis- 
avowed every  design  of  forcible  interference  in  the 
internal  government  of  France :   he  sought  only 
aecurity.     This  security  was  to  be  effected  in  one 

«  Parliamentary  Debates,  17th  June,  1793. 

'  3«e  alao  his  Letter  to  the  electorsof  Westminster.    . 

H  H   3  of 
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CHAP,  of  three  modes :  first,  by  obtaining  an  assurance 
i^i'      that  the  principles  should  no  longer  predominate  ; 
secondly,    that  those  who  were  now  engaged  in 
them  shouldbe  taught  that  they  were  impracticable, 
and  convinced  of  their  6wn  want  of  power  to  <»rry 
thettt  into  executioii ;  or,  thirdly,  that  the  i»ue  of 
t*ie  present  war  should  be  such  aS,  by  weakentog 
fheir  power  of  attack,  should  strengthen  our  power 
of  resistance.      Without  these  we  might  indeed 
have  an  armed  truce,  a  temporary  suspension  of 
hostilities,  but  no  permanent  peace  j  no«  solid  isecu- 
rity  to  guard  us  against  the  repetition  of  injury  and 
the  renewal  of  attack.      The  present  situation  of 
sdSkirs  not  being  such,  in  Mn  Pitt's  estimation,  as 
ta  admit  these  means  of  obtaining  security,  he  and 
his  votaries  opposed  the  address  for  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  war.     Mr.  Burke  clearly  and  expressly 
Combated  the  principle  asserted  by  Mr.  Fox,   that 
England  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  internal 
government  of  France.     If  (he  said)  by  the  ^b- 
version  of  all  law  and  religion,  a  nation  adopts  a 
malignant  spirit  to  produce  anarchy  and  mischief 
in  6mer  countries,  it  is  the  right  of  all  nations  tog©  to 
war  with  the  authors  of  such  attempts.     In  support 
of  this  doctrine  he  qtibt6d  the  authority  of  Vattel> 
who  lays  down  a  position,  **  that  if  any  nation  adopt 
principles  maleficent  to  all  government  and  order, 
such  a  nation  is  to  be  opposed  from  principles  of 
ccmunon  safety.**     This  was  the  spirit  of  France ; 
and  what  was  to  keep  the  eflfects  of  it  from  England  ? 
War,  and  nothing  else :    therefore  War  with  the 
French  republic,  on  account  of  her  stf  stem  and  jprm- 
ciples,    Mr.  Burke  recommended;    and  explicitly 
decbired  his  opinion,  that  while  the  existing  system 
continued,  peace  with- France  was  totally  inadmis- 
Th«  piopo-  sible.      The  |>roposed  address  to  the  king  was 
n^yed    ucgativcd  by  a  majority  equally  great  as  that  which 
tiyttnprece.  had  votcd  for  the  war ;  and  throughout  the  nation 
f^Si"*"*  perseverance  in  hostilities  wdis  as  generally  popular. 

Ministers, 
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Ministers,  and  many  others  who  had  been  foi^  c  h  a  p^ 
merly  inimical  to  their  measures,  having  expressed    ■  ^^\ 
their  conviction  that  there  existed  in  the  coun-     1795. 
try  dispositions   and  designs  to  subvert  the  con- 
stitution, and  to  follow  the  example  of  the  French 
innovators,  Mr.  Sheridan  proposed  that  an  enquiry  Mr.  shcn- 
should  be  instituted  into  the  alleged  sedition.     He  ^^^ 
declared  his  disbelief  of  the  ministerial  represent-  «n  enquiry 
ations  upon  any  evidence  that  had  been  adduced,  SugST 
but  avowed  himself  open  to  proofs,  if  such  should  acditipn; 
be  established :  he  therefore  proposed  a  committee 
of  the  whole  house  to  investigate  the  assertions, 
that  it  might  be  ascertained  whether  there  was 
really  a  plot  against  the  country,  or  if  it  was  merely 
a  false  and  mischievous  report  to  impose  on  the 
credulity  of  the  nation ;  to  attach  obloquy  to  the 
opponents  of  administration,  and  to  facilitate  the 
continuance  of  the  war.     In  answer  to  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan's requisition  it  was  argued,  that  government 
Tiad  not  asserted  the  existence  of  plots  to  be  estab- 
lished by  proof  for  judicial  animadverision,  but  of 
a  seditious  spirit  and  operations,  which  required 
deliberative  precaution  and  the  most  vigilant  care 
to  prevent  them  from  maturing  into  plots  and  in- 
surrections.    From  a  combination  of  various  and 
disconnected  circumstances  a  man  might  receive  a 
moral  certainty  of  a  general  fact  which  ought  to 
regulate  his  conduct,  though   he  might  have  no 
proof  of  such  a  fact  ^  sufficient  to   establish   it 
before   a  magistrate.      The    active   circulation  of 
seditious  writings,  the  proceedings  and  declarations 
of  the  innovating  societies  * ;  the  public  and  avowed 
sentiments '  of  great  numbers   in  favour  of  the 
French  system  as  a  model  for  this  country,  con- 
curred in  manifesting  the  existence  of  a  spirit  which 

«  Mr.  Windham's  speech  on  Mr.  Sheridan's  motion,  4th  March  1795.     See 
Parh'amentary  Debates.  ^  lb.  see  ib. 

»  Pfraech  of  Sir  James.  Sanderson  the  lord  mayor.     Sec  ib. 
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c  H  A  P.  it  became  the  legislature  and  government  to  repress ; 
^^'      and  Mr.  Sheridan's  motion  was  negatived  by  a  very 
1793.      numerous  majority/ 
^"  ™*^       Great  and.  powerful  as  the  body  was  which  now 
"  ^^^        supported  administration  in  both  houses,  the  small 
band  which  in  parliament  abetted  contrary  measures 
was  not  discouraged  from  persevering  in  an  opposi- 
tion which  appeared  very  unlikely  to  attain  any  of 
their  objects  in  parliament ;  and  out  of  parliament 
was  not  gratified  by  that  popularity  which  has  so 
often  encouraged  and  elevated  parliamentary  mino- 
Motion  by  ritics.     Mr.  Grey,  agreeably  to  the  intimation  which 
for'parUa-    ^^  ^^^  givcn  thc  preceding  year  in  the  house,  and 
mentary      to  the  promisc  which  he  had  made  to  the  friends  of 
wfonn.       ^^^  people,  proceeded  in  his  resolution  to  move  a 
reform  in  parliament.     Various  petitions  were  pre- 
sented to  the  house  from  inhabitants  of  towns,  vil- 
lages, and  districts,  both  in  England  and  Scotland, 
who  joined  for  that  purpose.     Of  these,  some  were 
moderate  and  respectful,  but  others  wild  and  vio- 
lent.    One  petition,  of  a  very  great  length,  was 
read  from  persons  calling  themselvesV^^^^^  Of  ^^ 
people  ^ :   this  representation,  repeating  the  usual 
arguments,  endeavoured  to  illustrate  them  by  facts 
and  instances  * ;  and  earnestly,  though  temperately, 
urged  a  change.     Mr.  Grey,  having  presented  tms 
petition,  seconded  its  prayer  by  a  proposition  of 
Arguments  parliamentary  reform.    Besides  the  usual  arguments 
for.  which  on  a  subject  discussed  so  often  in  parliament, 

must  necessarily  be  repetitions,  and  personal  ani- 


i 
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Not  the  association  of  which  Mr.  Grey  was  at  the  head,  but  a  society  that 
appears  to  have  sprung  from  the  addresses  of  that  body. 

'  A  work  was  published  about  this  time,  presenting  an  abstract  of  counties 
and  boroughs,  especially  the  latter,  asserted  to  be  in  the  nomination  of  peer^ 
commoners,  and  the  treasury,  and  not  of  the  ostensible  electors.  The  all^^ 
result  was,  that  seventy -one  peers  nominate  eighty-eight,  influence  seventy-five ; 
that  the  treasury  nominate  two,  influence  five ;  that  ninety-one  commoners  nomi- 
nate eighty-two,  influence  fifty-seven :  that  In  England  and  Wales  the  whole 
number  of  members  returned  by  private  patronage  amounted  to  three  hundred 
and  nine.  See  Report  on  the  state  of  the  representation^  published  by  the  society 
of  friends  of  the  jfeoj^le* 

madversions 
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madversions  on  the  affirmed  change  of  Mh  Pitt's  c'h  a  p. 
conduct,  Mr.  Grey  endeavoured  to  obviate  objec-       ^^*    . 
tiotis  to  the  seasonableness    of  the    requisition.      nss* 
Forcibly  urging  the  vast  mass  of  influence  which, 
though  before  known  as  a  general  fact,  had  never 
been  so  explicitly  demonstrated  by  particular  enu- 
meration, he  contended  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
influence  in  question  was  under  the  controul  of 
ministers  ;  that  thence  they  had  been  enabled,  at 
diflerent  periods  of  history,  to  estabUsh  systems  and 
execute  measures  which  were  totally  inconsistent 
with  the  country's  good.     Whatever  evils  did  or 
might  threaten  our  country,  there  was  no  preven- 
tive so  certain,  no  safeguard  so  powerful,  as  a  pure 
and  uncorrupted  house  of  commons,    emanating 
fairly  and  freely  from  the  people.     The  national 
.  debt,  in  its  present  accumulation,  was  owing  to  the 
corruption  of  parliament :  had  a  reform  in  the  re-  - 
presentation  of  the  people  taken  place  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace  of  1763,  this  country  would, 
in  all  likelihood,  have  escaped  the  American  war  : 
if  it  had  been  accomplished  last  year,  probably  it 
would  have  saved  us  from  our  present  distresses. 
If  ever  there  was  danger  to  be  apprehended  by 
this  country  from  the  propagation  of  French  prin- 
ciples, the  danger  was  now  completely  at  an  end. 
No  set  of  Britons,  without  being  bereft  of  their 
senses,  could  after  recent  events  propose  the  French 
revolution  a&  a  model  for  British  imitation.     But 
were  such  principles  ever  to  threaten  danger,  the 
surest  way  of  preventing  it  from  being  serious  was, 
by  promoting  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the 
people",  to  gratify  their  reasonable  wishes,   and 
.to  grant  a  parliamentary  reform,    which  was  so 
essentially  necessary,  and  so  ardently  desired  :  the 
.effectual  preventive  of  violent  and  forcible  altera- 

^  Mr.  Grey's  speech  on  reform,   ^th  Mif  1797.      See    Parlidmentary 
Debates.  ' 

tion 
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CHAP.  ti<Hi  was  timely  reform. '   Thid  last  position  was  still 
^^'      more  warmly  urged  by  Mr.  Whitbread.     Metaphy- 
"1795.     sical  opinions  (he  said)  have  never,  in  any  instance^ 
Mr.  Whit-  produced  a  revolution :  the  engine  with  which  Fro- 
***^        vidence  has  thought  fit  to  compass  those  mighty 
events  has  been  of  a  different  deiscription  :  the  feel- 
ings of  the  governed,  rendered  desperate  by  the 
grinding  oppression   of  their  governors.      What 
brought  about  that  great  event  the  reformation  ? 
Not  the  theories  or  speculations  of  philosophers,  but 
the  impolitic  avarice  and  injustice  of  the  church  of 
Rome.     What  produced  the  catastrophe  of  Charles 
the  First  ?   What  pruduced  the  revolution  in  this 
'   country?    The  oppressions  of  the  executive  go- 
vernment ;  and  to  the  same  cause  America  owes 
her  freedom.     Lastly,  what  produced  the  revolu- 
tion in  France?  The  misery  of  the  people  ;  the  pride, 
•  injustice,  avarice,  and  cruelty  of  the  court.  **     The 

great  characters  who  acted  in  these  different  scenes 
ad  but  little  power  in  producing  their  occasions. 
Luther,  Cromwell,  or  Washington,  the  illustrious 
persons  who  appeared  at  the  asra  of  the  English  revo* 
fution,  or  the  wild  visionaries  of  Franee,  could  never 
have  persuaded  the  people  to  rise,  if  they  had  been 
unassisted  by  their  own  miseries  and  the  usurpations 
of  power.  When  the  feelings  of  men  are  roused  by 
injury*  then  they  attempt  innovations ;  then  the  doc- 
trines of  enthusiasts  find  ready  access  to  their  minds. 
Tliis  general  reasoning  was  not  controverted  by  the 
opposers  of  parliamentary  change  in  the  present 
i^jumnts  circumstances.  No  one  pretended  to  assert  that 
***^  seasonable  reform  was  not  better  than  perseverance 
in  profligate  corruption  and  tyrannical  oppression  ; 
but  the  existence  of  these  mischiefs  was  denied : 
no  evil  had  been  demonstrated  that  called  for  such 
a  corrective.  The  persons  associated  to  petition 
for  a  reform  in  parliament  (their  opponents  said), 

*  Mr.  Whitbread*8  Speech  ou  refonn.     See  FarliamenUuy  Debates. 

after 
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after  a  year's  consideration,    and,  as  it  appears^  e  h  x  f^ 
repeated  meetings,  do  not  produce  any  specific  plan       ^^'    , 
whatever  5  it  is  therefore  reasonable  to  infer,  that     1795. 
tibiey  have  not  been  able  to  ascertaux  the  evil,  much 
less  to  produce  a  remedy.     The  supporters  of 
re^rm^hav-e  asserted  that  the  national  debt  ongi-  : 

nated  in  the  corruption  of  parliament ;  and  that,  a 
reform  would  have  prevented .  the  many  burdcsn- 
some  wars  in  which  this  country  has  been  engaged 
since  the  revolution t  Instead  of  theory  examine 
fact :  all  these  wars  have  been  agreeable  to  the 
people ;  the  proposers  and  supporters  of  them  spoke 
in  unison  with  the  sentiments  of  the  people.  Was 
not  a  tgreat  majority  of  the  nation  favourable  to  the 
wars  of  William  and.  Anne,  for  .humbling  the 
pride  and  reducing  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  ? 
Was  not  the  Spanish  war  of  1739  popular  ?  —  un* 
dertaken  at  the  e4;j)ress  requisition,  of  the  people, 
j9nd  even  contrary  to  the  known  opinion  of  the  go- 
vernment ?  Consider  the  war  of  1756 1  was  that 
unpopular  ?  Never  was  any  country  engaged  in  a 
war  more  universally  popular.  The  American  war 
was  equally.approved  by  public  opinion  until  witihin 
a  year  and  a  half  of  its  conclusion :- nothing  could 
h^  more  marked  than  the  approbation  which  the 
|»ubUc  gave  of  that  measure.  No. new  system  o£ 
jre^resentatiom . could. have  ^oken  the  voice  of  the 
|i^(^le  more  plainly  and  strongly  than  the  house  of 
commons  expressed  it  in  approving  these  wars. 
That  there  might  be  improper  influence  in  elec- 
tions could  not  be  denied ;  such  influence,  however, 
jffm^  not  from  the  political  constitution,  but  from 
•the  imperfections^  prejudices,  and  passions  of 
^uman  nature.  .  If  1, you  are  to  reform,  begin  with 
moral  reform  •  :  but  if  j>olitical  reform  be  wanted^  The  p«>po. 
*his  certainly  is  not.  the  .time  to  agitate  43ubjects  prototeiw 
jso  likely  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  people,  and  peculiarly 


unaeMon- 


®  Th/e  reasoning  in  the  text  is  jh  substance  taken  from  tlie^fpeec^  pf  Mr, 
Jenkiiison.^    ISeeParliaiiicntary  Debates,'  May  6tli|  179J. 
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c  H  A  B.  to  excite  a  public  ferment.    Though  there  ifiay  he 
^^'      some  defects,  abide  by  the  constitution  rather  than 
1793.     hazard  a  change  with  all  the  dreadful  train  of  con* 
lf*^*ri«i"^  sequences  with  which  we  have  seen  it  attended  in 
and  is  rJ-    ^  neighbouring  kingdom.     These  arguments  made 
jected.        a  deep  impression,  and  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Gsey 
was  rejected  by  a  very  great  majority,  as  totally 
inadmissible  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  opinions^ 
and  sentiments. 
State  of  One  of  the  most  important  objects  of  parKamen- 

Swfi*"nd^  tary  consideration  during  the  present  session  was 
causes' of  its  the  statc  of  mercantile  credit.  A  spirit  of  commer- 
^J^*^"  cial  speculation  and  enterprize  had  been  for  some 
years  increasing  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
was  now  risen  to  such  an  height,  as  to  threaten 
public  credit  with  a  very  serious  danger.  The  cir- 
culating specie  being  by  no  means  sufficient  to 
answer  the  very  greatly  augmented  demands  of 
trade,  the  quantity  of  paper  currency  which  was 
brought  into  circulation  as  a  supplying  medium, 
.was  so  large  and  disproportionate,  that  a  scarcity 
-of  cash  was  produced  which  threatened  a  general 
^stagnation  in  the  commercial  world.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  distress  and  alarm  which  this  stagna- 
tion had  caused,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  that  a  select 
jcommittee  should  be  appointed  to  enquire  into* fact% 
and  explore  their  causes ;  and  the  subject  being  in- 
.vestigated,  it  was  found  that  the  embarrassment^ 
Arose  from  the  precipitation,  and  not  the  inability 
of  British  merchants.  The  multiplication  of  paper 
currency,  and  scarcity  of  coin,  induced  banks  and 
.bankers  to  suspend  the  usual  discounts  in  expec- 
tation of  which,  merchants  had  formed  engage- 
ments that  were  far  from  exceeding  their  property, 
but  in  the  present  state  of  pecuniary  negotiation, 
Mr.  Htft  surpassed  their  ^convertible  effects*  To  extricate 
2S^oT  epmmercial  men  from  these  .difficulties,  Mn  Pitt 
pdbik  mo-  proposed  that  ffovernment  should  advance  money 

Bsv  on  Aha  « 

^  on  the  security  of  mercantiie  commodities,  by  is- 

^  suing 
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suing  exchequer  bills;  to  be  granted  to  merchants;^  c  ir  a  p. 
on  the  requisite  security,  for  a  limited  time,  and      ^^'* 
bearing  legal  interest.     Opposition  expressed  their     im. 
apprehensions    that   the    proposed  mode    would  ^^^jj}^ 
be  ineffectual,    that  the  failures    arose  from  the  oommodi. 
present  ruinous  war,  and  that  every  remedy  but  ****• 
peace    would    be    futile.       The    projected    plan, 
besides,  would  open  a  path  to  the  most,  danger- 
ous patronage,  since  government  could  ai&)rd  or 
withhold    the    accommodation   according  to    the 
political  conduct  of  the  applicant.     These  objec-  Thepropo- 
tions  being  over-ruled,  the  bill  was  passed  into  ^^^^^ 
a  law  :     the    temporary   embarrassment  was   re->  and  reyiva 
moved  ;  and  manufactures  and  trade  again  became  ^J^"*"** 
flourishing. 

Another  subjects    of  the  highest   commercial  EastindUi 
magnitude,  at  the  same  time  occupied  legislature.^  ^^7n 
The    charter  of  the   East   India  Company  hoing  the  eve  of 
on  the   eve  of  expiration,  a  petition  for  its  re*  ®*p"***®°- 
newal    was   presented    to    parliament ;    and    <m; 
the   23d  of  April    the   subject    was    taken   into 
consideration.      The    very   general  reception   of 
Smith's  commercial  philosophy,  especially  his  doc-* 
trine  of  free  trade,  and  the  known  admiration  in^ 
which  Mr.  Pitt,  and  many  of  his  coadjutors  and 
votaries  held  the  popular  system  of  political  eco- 
nomy, had  given  rise  to  expectations  and  appre-^ 
hensions  that  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  East 
India  merchants  would  last  no  longer  than  the 
period    which   was  pledged  by  the  public  faith. 
Many   supposed   that    the   commercial  monopoly 
would  be  for  ever  destroyed,  and  that  the  trade  to 
India  would  be  opened  to  the  whole  energy  of  British 
enterprize.     To   scrutinize   this  subject  was  the  Mr.  Dun- 
peculiar  department  of  Mr.  Dundas ;  and  though  ^^^^ 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  views  of  theoretical  view  of  the 
economists,  that  able  minister  regarded  the  question.  SI^^JS, 
as  a  practical  statesman.     Without  undertaking  tO'  dia  under 
controvert  the  doctrines  of  speculative  writers  con,  ^t^|^ 

cerning 
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c  H  A  K  cmiing  the  productive  efficacy  of  a  free  tmde,  or 
^^'  even  den)riDg  the  probability  or  its  profitaWe  efl^3ts, 
1798.  if  extended  to  our  intercourse  with  India,  he  l«d 
down  a  sound  and  prudent  proposition,  that  legis- 
lators ought  not  rasnly  to  relinquish  a  positive'  good 
in  possession  for  a  probable  good  in  ftfiticipatioH. 
Tlie  advantages  which  experience  had  proved  to 
ficcrue  from  the  present  system  were  immense, 
varied,  and  momentous,  llie  shipping  employed 
by  the  East  India  Company  amouqted  to  81,000 
tons  ;  the  seamen  navigating  those  ships  ulcere  about 
seven  thousand  men,  who  had  constant  emjrf<d^- 
ment :  the  raw  materials  imported  from  India,  f^ 
the  use  of  the  home  manufactures,  amounted  an* 
nually  to  about  700,000/.  British  commodities 
annually  exported  to  India  and  China,  iii  the 
company's  snips  exceeded  a  million  and  a  hidf 
steding,  including  the  exports  in  private  trade 
which  were  allowed  to  individuals.  The  fortunes  of 
individuals  annually  remitted  from  India  amounted 
to  a  million.  **  The  industry  of  Britain  fiius,  (sidd 
Mr.  Dundas)  on  the  one  hand,  is  increased  by  the 
export  of  produce  and  manufactures,  and  the  coii- 
sumption  of  those  manufactures  enlarged  by  the 
number  of  persons  returning  with  fortunes  from 
India,  or  who  are  supported  by  the  trade-and 
revenues  of  India ;  and  on  the  other,  it  is  fostered 
^d  encouraged  by  the  import  of  the  raw  matei^ais 
frotii  India,  upon  which  many  of  our  most  valuable 
maniifaetures  depend.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
trade  adds  between  six  and  seven  millionis  t6  the 
circulation  of  the  country.  Such  is  the  benefit 
accruing  from  the  monopoly  of  the  company, 
exercised  under  the  controul  of  the  legistature. 
The  experience  of  nine  years  has  justified  this 
systeitii  British  India  is  in  a  state  of  prospmty 
which  it  never  knew  under  the  most  wise  and  politic 
of  its  ancient  sovereigns.  The  British  possessions, 
./ :      compared  to  those  of  the  neighbouring  states  in  the 

penin8ula» 
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peninsula)  are  like  a  cultivated  garden  contrasted  chap. 
with  the  field  of  the  sluggard.  ^  The  revenues  of  ^^* 
India  have  been  increased,  and  the  trade  connected  1795. 
with  them  is  in  a  state  of  progressive  improvemetat* 
A  necessary  war  has  been  conducted  with  vigour, 
and  brought  to  an  honourable  and  advantageous 
conclusion.  A  system  so  effectually  conducive  to 
all  its  important  purposes ;  the  prosperity  of  Britain, 
the  welfare  of  India,  its  internal  good  government, 
and  security  from  foreign  aggressors,  ought  still  to 
be  supported.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a 
free  trade  may  be  still  greater ;  but  they  must  be 
contingent,  whereas  the  present  are  certain.  Before 
a  change  can  be  digested  and  executed  many  great 
difficulties  are  to  be  surmounted.  Would  it  not 
create  an  interruption  in  the  discharge  or  liquida** 
tipn  of  the  company's  debts?  Would  it  not 
derange  the  regular  progress  of  their  increasing 
commerce  ?  and  would  there  not  be  a  serious 
danger,  that  while  these  innovations  were  proceed- 
ing, rival  European  powers  might  seize  the  occa-^ 
sion,  renew  their  commercial  efforts,  and  divert 
into  a  new  channel  those  streams  of  commerce 
which  render  London  the  emporium  of  the  Eastern 
trade  ?  On  these  principles,  illustrated  through  a  He  propo- 
vast  variety  of  important  detail,  he  moved  that  the  ^^J^^ 
company's  monopoly  should  be  continued,  under  the  cfatntr. 
the  present  limits,  for  twenty  years.  He  farther 
proposed  regulations  tending  to  promote  a  free 
trade,  which  should  not  interfere  with  the  com- 
pany's charter,  aiaid  should  embrace  only  such  articles 
as  did  not  employ  the  capital  and  enterprize  of  the 
East  India  Company,  that  should  bring  this  surplus 
commerce  into  the  ports  of  London  instead  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  to  which  it  had  been  chiefly- 
diverted.  **    The  most  important  measure  which  he 

proposed 

i>  See  Pastiamentary  Debates,  ^AprU  2?d,  1795. 

1  See  Sir  Goorgt  Dallas^s  letter  to  Sir  William  Pulteney,  in  which  the 

«rigiD> 
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CHAP,  proposed  for  this  purpose  was,  that  the  company 

^^       should  annually  provide  three  thousand  tpns   of 

1795.      shipping  for  conveying  to  and  from    India  such 

exports  aiid  imports  as  it  did  not  suit  themselves  to 

include  in  their  own  commercial  adventures,   that 

thus   British  sailors  might   be   employed  in   this 

private  trade  instead  of  forei^  sailors  ;  and  British 

subjects  might  be  enriched  by  this  employment  of 

2^'toto  fi^'^^^sh  capital  instead  of  aliens.    After  considerable 

a  law.  ^     discussion,  the  plan  of  Mn  Dundas  was  digested 

Swtedto   ^^'^  *  ^^^>  ^^^  charter  was  renewed,  and  the  clauses 
render  In-  rcspcctiug  thc  promotiou  of  frcc  trade  inserted  into 

dia  farther     i.i.^  ^^ 

Plan  of  While  commercial  arrangements  so  much  oc- 

agricuhu-  cupied  the  attention  of  our  statesmen  and  lawgivers, 
p^o^^ent.  a  kindred  subject  was  submitted  to  their  consider- 
ation. Agriculture  has  never  occupied  a  share  of 
legislative  attention  proportioned  to  its  momen- 
tous value  as  a  branch  of  political  economy,  since 
Britain  became  so  eminent  for  manufactures  and 
commerce.  This  is  an  omission  the  consequences 
of  which  have  been  often  fatally  experienced  from 
recurring  scarcity  in  a  country,  by  the  fertility  of 
its  soil  and  the  talents  of  its  people,  so  adapted  for 
securing  plenty.  An  evil  so  frequent  was  naturally 
the  subject  of  reiterated  complaint ;  but  no  efiec- 
,  tual  measures  were  employed  to  prevent  it  from 
Sir  John  oftcu  occurring  again.  Among  the  many  ardent 
^^'  enquirers  into  political  economy,  one  of  the  most 
active  and  indefatigable  whom  an  age  supremely 
addicted  to  such  studies  has  produced,  is  Sir  John 
Sinclair.  This  gentleman,  of  a  vigorous  and  acute 
understanding,  enriched  with  knowledge  and  me- 
thodized by  erudition,  had  bestowed  great  industry 
of  research  on  various  branches  of  political  philo- 


origin,  history,  and  nature  of  this  free  trade  is  very  ably  explained  ;  and  the 
means  of  making  it  to  centre  in  British  ports  is  clearly  demonstrated.^ 

sophy. 
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sophy.    He  hiad  traced,  investigated  and  presented  chap. 
to  the  public,  the  history  of  revenue.     In  the  pro-      ^^' 
gress  of  his  pursuits,  agriculture  presented  itself  to      1795. 
him  as  an  object  inost  deserving  of  promotion.     He 
saw  that  very   much  remained  to  be  done ;  but 
before  he  could  set  about  propositions  of  improve- 
ment, he  thought  it  wisest  and  most  expedient  to 
ascertain  the  facts  ;    and  therefore  sought  inform- 
ation where  useful  information  was  most  likely  to  b^ 
found.  In  Scotland,  his  native  country,  he  applied  Enquiries 
himself  to  the  clergy,  the  best  informed  of  any  class  Lnd, 
of  men  of  fixed  rural '  residence,  and  addressed 
certain  queries  to  the  members  of  that  numerous 
and  respectable  body.     These  queries,  embracing 
the  physical,  moral,  religioui^,  and  political  situa- 
tion or  the  respective  parishes,  in  the  result  of  the 
answers  produced  an  immense  body  of  statistical 
knowledge ;  especially  on  pastoral  and  agricultural 
subjects.     He  afterwards,    less  systematically  and  andEng- 
extensively  executed,  through   different  means,   a  **°^ 
similar  plan  in  England.     He  advanced,  however.  Result. that 
so  far  as  to  ascertain  a  general  fact,  of  the  very  fgncuiture 

t  •    1  •  .-1.1  !•  .L-i         IS  not  un- 

highest  importance ;  that  though  m  some  particular  derstood 
districts  improved  methods  of  cultivating  the  soil  ^^[^ 
are  practised  yet  in  the  greater  part  of  these  king-  proportion 
doms,  the  principles  of  agriculture  are  not  yet  suffi-  j^^^^f  Si 
ciently  understood ;  nor  are  the  implements  of  hus-  country-^ 
bandry,  or  the  stock  of  the  farmer,  brought  to  that 
perfection  of  which  they  are  capable.     To  promote  proposes  the 
so  desirable  a  purpose.  Sir  John  Sinclair  projected  the  ^^^"^ 
establishment  of  a  board  of  agriculture,  to  be  com-  board  of 
posed  of  gentlemen  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  "g^c^i^"'*- 
subject,  and  considerably  interested  in  the  success 

'  ^rom  the  towns  also  the  reports  were  extremely  valuable  ;  but  these  were 
not  all  executed  by  clergymen.  The  most  important — ^the  account  of  the 
city  of  Edinburgh,  came  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Creech ;  and  with  the  state  of 
the  metropolis,  very  happily  united  tlie  progress  and  variation  of  national 
manners. 
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CHAP,  of  the  scheme,  and  who  should  act  without  any 
^^'       reward  or  emolument.     An  address  was  proposed 
1795.      to  the  king,  praying  him  to  take  into  his  royal  con- 
sideration the  advantages  that  might  accrue  from 
Thepwpo-  such   an  institution.     His  majesty  directing  the 
ST^tid.      establishment  of  the  board ;  the   commons  voted 
the  necessary  siuns  for  defraying  the  expences,  and 
the  board  of  agriculture  was  accordingly  estab- 
lished. * 

Certain  districts  of  Scotland,  on  the  coast,  were 
molested  with  heavier  duties  upon  coals  than  other 
parts  of  the  country.  This  evil  had  been  often  and 
strongly  stated  in  the  statistical  reports ;  and  the 
duty  actually  amounted  to  a  prohibition.  In  the 
North  <rf  Scotland,  from  the  high  price  of  coals, 
the  people  were  obliged  to  trust  almost  entirely  to 
their  peat  mosses  for  a  supply  of  fuel.  In  pre- 
paring this  article  a  large  portion  of  the  labour  of 
that  part  of  the  country  was  expended,  which 
might  be  beneficially  employed  in  fisheries  and  ma- 
nufactures, and  by  this  means  a  great  part  was 
lost  to  the  revenue,  which  would  have  arisen  from 
the  industry  of  the  inhabitants.  For  these  reasons 
Mr.  Dundas  proposed  the  repeal  of  the  duties  in 
question ;  and  that  the  revenue  might  not  suffer, 
he  moved  certain  imposts  upon  distilled  spirits, 
which,  enhancing  the  price  of  the  article,  would 
benefit  health  and  preserve  morals.  A  petition  was 
presented  by  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
praying  for  a  repeal  of  a  duty  upon  coals :  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Anne  a  tax  of  three  shillings  per 
chaldron  had  been  imposed  upon  imported  coals, 
and  the  amount  was  to  be  applied  to  the  building 
of  fifty-two  churches.  *  The  duty  afterwards 
had  been  employed   in  the  maintenance   of  the 

'  See  Otridge*s  Annual  Register,  179S,  chap.  iv. 

'  This  was  a  quite  dififerent  impost  from  that  of  Charles  II.  of  five  shillings 
per  chaldron,  now  enjoyed  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

clergjrmen 
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clergymen  of  those  churches ;  and  lastly,  was  made  chap. 
a  part  of  the  consolidated  fund;    and  ministers       ^^' 
alleging  it  was  no  longer  a  local  tax,  prevailed  on      1795. 
the  house  to  reject  the    petition.      Among  the  Law  for 
classes  of  subjects  who  applied  for  relief  this  season  S^Jdlh^c^ 
were  the  catholics  of  Scotland :  the  Lord  Advo-  thoUcs. 
cate   stated   on   their  behalf,    that  his   majesty *s 
catholic  subjects  in  Scotland  were  at  present  inca- 
pacitated by  law  either  from  holding  or  transmit- 
ting landed  property,    and  were  liable  to  other 
very  severe  restrictions,  which  could  not  now  be 
justified  by  any  necessity  or    expediency.     He 
therefore  proposed  a  bill  to  relieve  persons  profes- 
sing the    catholic  religion  from  certain   penalties 
and  disabilities  imposed  on  them  by  acts  of  par- 
liament in  Scotland,  and  particularly  by  an  act  of 
the  8th  of  King  William  :  the  bill  being  introduced, 
was  without  opposition,  passed  into  a  law. "" 

Lord  Rawdon  this  year  presented  a  bill  for  the  Modon  of 
relief  of  insolvent  debtors,  and  for  amending  and  do^nfofSI' 
regulating  the  practice  with  regard  to  imprison-  relief  of 
ment  for  debt.     The  bill  was  a  compound  of  that  MuSl^oif 
humanity   and    discrimination     which  has    been  ofcreditorg. 
already  noticed  in  this  benevolent  and  able  cha- 
racter.    His  lordship  deemed  the  law  of  imprison- 
ment for  debt  to  be  founded  in  principles  at  once 
rigorous  and  absurd:  it  was  rigorous,  because  it 
exacted  from  the  victims  of  its  operation,  while 
doomed  to  inaction,  that  which,  in  the  free  exer-  . 
cise   of  their  faculties,    they  were  not  able    to 
perform  ;  and  was  absurd,  because  ineffectual  to 
its  avowed  purpose ;  for  it  was  calculated  to  defeat, 
not  to  attain,  its  object.     If  the  debtor  be  guilty 
of  a  fraud,  said  his  lordship,  punish  him  as  a  frau- 
dulent agent ;  if  not  guilty   of  a  fraud,  do   not 
Eunish  insolvency  as  a  crime,  which  should  rather 
e  commiserated  as  a  misfortune :  to  punish  insol- 

"  Acts  of  parliament,  33  of  Geo.  III. 

1 1  2  vency 
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CHAP,  vency  as  criminal,  and  to  doom  fraud  to  the  same 
^^'       punishment  as  mere  insolvency^,  is  to  confound  all 
1795.     moral  distinctions.  As  the  law  now  stands  between 
debtor  and  creditor,  in  the  very  commencement  of 
an  action  the  fundamental  principle  of  justice  is 
violated.     What  is  the  great  object  of  the  institu- 
tion of  government^   but  to  prevent  individuals 
'from  being  even  the  judges,  far  more  the  avengers, 
of  their  own  wrong  ?     Yet,  by  the  existing  laws  of 
the  land,  the  creditor  is  enabled  to  deprive  the 
debtor  of  his  liberty  upon  a  simple  swearing  to  the 
debt.     The  proposed  bill,  however,  for  the  present, 
did  not  intend  a  general  change  of  the  law  which 
he  reprobated  as  so  set^ere  and  unjust:  what   he 
now  desired  was  a  modification  of  arrests  and  of 
bail,  so  as  to  prevent  oppression  and  distress  for 
inconsiderable   sums.     The  bill   was  opposed  by 
Lord  Thurlow  and  by  others,  as   striking   at  the 
whole  system  of  the  law  of  England ;   and   the 
Lord  Chancellor  proposed  that  it  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  judges  to  examine  the   state  of  the 
debtor  and  creditor  laws,  to  consider  the  subject, 
and  prepare  a  bill  to  be  introduced  early  the  next 
session  :  Lord   Rawdon   agreeing,  it  was,  for  the 
present,  withdrawn. 
Increase  of       These  wcrc  the  principal  subjects  that  came 
^d^^     before  parliament  this  session,  except  the  supplies. 
National*    The  army  and  navy  were  increased  to  a  war  esta- 
Lwn'^Md    blishment,  and  a  considerable  body  of  Hanoverian 
taxes,         troops   was  employed  in   the   service   of  Britain. 
Besides  the  ordinary  national  funds,  a  loan  of  four 
millions  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  was  required. 
The  high  estimation  in  which  the  minister  stood 
with  the  monied  capitalists  induced  the  public  to 
expect  that  the  loan  would  have  been  negotiated 
on  very  favourable  terms :  but  the  stagnation  of 
mercantile  credit  was  felt  by  the  minister  as  well  as 
othei's  who  had  occasion  to  borrow  money.     There 
was  actually  a  great  scarcity  of  cash,  and  the  public 

was 
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was  obliged  to  pay  a  premium  of  eight  per'  cent,  chap.. 
For  defraying  the  interest  of  the  loan  the  provi-  .     ^^' 
sions  were,  ten   per  cent,  on  assessed  taxes;  an      1793. 
additional    duty   upon    British    spirits,    on   bills, 
receipts,  and  on  game  licences.     On  the  21st  of  ^session 
June  the  session  was  closed  by  a  speech  in  which  <^^<»^ 
his  majesty  expressed  the  highest  satisfaction  with 
the  firmness,  wisdom,  and  public  spuit,  which  had 
distinguished  the  houses  during  so  very  important 
a  session,  and  testified  his  approbation  of  the  suc- 
cessive measures  which  they  had  adopted  for  the 
internal  repose   and  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  ; 
for  the  protection  and  extension  of  our  commercial 
interests  both  at  home  and  in  our  foreign  depen- 
dencies, and  for  their  liberal  contributions  towards 
those   exertions  by  which  only  we  could  attain 
the  great  objects  of  our  pursuit,  the  restoration 
of   peace    on  terms   consistent  with   our  perma- 
nent  security,    and   the    general    tranquillity   of 
Europe.     The  signal  successes  with  which  the  war 
had  begun,  and  the  measures  that  were  concerted 
with   other  powers  aflforded  iihe  most  favourable 
prospect  of  a  happy  termination  to  the  important 
contest  in  which  we  were  engaged.  ^ 

Having  brought  the  parliamentary  history  of  this  campaign 
session  to  a  close,  the  narrative  now  proceeds  to  0^1793. 
military  transactions,  some  part  of  which  passed  at 
the  same  period ;  including  certain  events  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  necessarily  made. 

From  the  disposition  of  their  forces  the  French 
were  enabled  first  to  commence  hostilities :  and  as 
soon  as  war  was  declared  against  Great  Britain  and 
the  States  General,  Dumouriez  proposed  to  invade 
the  United  Provinces.  There  the  democratic  party, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  aristocratical  faction 
had  cherished  and  abetted  to  co-operate  in  their 
enmity  to  the  house  of  Orange,  still  subsisted. 

*  state  Papers,  June  21st,  l'^93« 

1 1  3  Though 
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CHAP.  Though  cautious  in  their  proceedings  since  the  re- 
^^-  establishment  of  the  stadtholder,  they  were  increas- 
1793.  ing  in  number  and  force  from  the  Belgian  commo- 
tions, and  still  more  from  the  French  revolution  j 
especially  after  the  republicans  had  become  masters 
of  the  Netherlands*  With  the  disaffected  Dutch 
Dumouriez  maintained  a  close  correspondence,  car- 
ried on  chiefly  by  emigrant  Hollanders  assembled 
at  Antwerp :  these,  formed  into  a  kind  of  Bata- 
vian  committee,  were  the  channels  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Gallic  leaders  and  the  malcontents 
residing  within  the  united  provinces.  The  malcon- 
tents recommended  eruption  into  Zealand,  but  the 
general  himself  thought  it  more  advisable  to  ad- 
vance with  a  body  of  troops  posted  at  Mordyck, 
and  masking  Breda  and  Gertruydenburg  on  the 
right,  and  Bergen-op-Zoom,  Steenberg,  Klundert, 
and  Williamstadt,  on  the  left,  to  effect  a  passage 
over  an  arm  of  the  sea  to  Dort,  and  thus  penetrate 
into  the  very  heart  of  Holland.  ^  The  design  was 
adventurous,  but  not  unlikely  to  succeed,  if*  exe- 
cuted with  such  rapidity  as  to  anticipate  the  arrival 
of  assistance  from  England.  The  army  which  Du- 
mouriez commanded  on  this,  occasion  consisted  of 
twenty-one  battalions,  which,  including  cavalry  and 
light  troops,  amounted  to  about  thirteen  thousand 
men.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  skilful  engineer 
D*  Arcon,  who  had  invented  the  floating  batteries  at 
the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  Dutch  emigrants.  A  proclamation  was  pub- 
lished, inveighing  against  the  English  government 
and  the  conduct  of  the  stadtholder,  and  calling 
upon  the  Dutch  to  assist  their  democratic  brethren 
in  destroying  the  power  of  their  aristocratic  tyrants.' 
HieFrench  Ou  the  17th  of  February  the  French  army  entered 
imdeHoi-  the  territories  of  the  States  General.  Breda  being 
Breda,       invested  surrendered  by  a  capitulation,  in  which  it 

^  Memoirs  of  Dumouriez, 

*  State  Papers,  February  1793. 

was 
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was  stipulated,  that  the  garrison  should  retain  their  chap 
arms,  and  continue  to  fight  for  their  country  dur-       ^^' 
ing  the  war.     On  the  26th  Klundart  opened  its      1793. 
gates  to  the  French  army ;  and  on  the  4th  of  Kiundart, 
March,  Gertruydenburg  having  stood  a  bombard-  ^y^^^' 
ment  of  three  days,  surrendered.     The  same  terms  burg  sur- 
were  granted  to  these  two  fortresses  as  to  Breda.  ^^^^' 
The  strength  of  the  captured  towns  was  so  great, 
that  military  critics,  convinced  they  might  have 
resisted  much  more  effectually,  did  not  hesitate  to 
conclude  that  their  easy  submission  arose  from 
treachery.     Dumouriez  now   proceeded    towards  Dumounea 
Williamstadt.     While  he  was  himself  making  such  ^1^, 
progress  on  the  left.  General  Miranda,  advancing  stadt  and 
on  the  right,  invested  Maestreicht  with  an  army  of  ^^^J 
twenty   thousand    men.      Having   completed  his 
works,  he  summoned  the  garrison  to  surrender ;  but 
the  prince  of  Hesse,  commander  of  the  fortress,  re- 
fused to  capitulate,  and  avowed  his  determination  to 
defend  such  an  important  post  to  the  last  extremity. 
The  French  general  bombarded  as  well  as  cannon- 
aded the  town ;  while,  on  the  other  hand^  the  be- 
sieged made  two  sallies,  though  without  material 
success.   General  Miranda  continued  his  investment 
of  Maestreicht ;  and  a  covering  army  of  French  was 
encamped  at  Herve  under  the  command  of  general 
Valence.     Meanwhile  general  Clairfait,  with  the 
Austrian  army,  having  crossed  the  Roer,  attacked 
the  French  posts  on  the  1st  of  March,  and  com^ 
peUed  the  army  to  retreat  as  far  as  Alderhaveii,  with 
the  loss  of  two  thousand  men,  twelve  pieces  of  can-  ^^ 
non,  thirteen  ammunition  waggons,  and  the  mili- 
tary chest:  the  following  day  the  archduke  attacked 
sev^al  French , batteries,  and  took  nine  pieces  of 
cannon.     On  the  3d  of  March  the  prince  of  Saxe 
Cobourg  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the  *  French, 
and  drove  thent  from.  Aix  la  Chapelle  even  to  the 

•  New  Aonual  Register  1793,  p.  151^^ 

11  4  vicinity 
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vicinity  of  Liege,  with  the  loss  of  four  thousand 
killed,  one  thousand  six  hunded  prisoners,  and 
1795.  twenty  pieces  of  cannon.  In  consequence  of  this 
defeat  of  the  covering  army  general  Miranda  raised 
the  siege  of  Maestreicht.  Dumouriez,  following 
the  career  of  his  successes  in-  the  west,  laid  siege  to 
Williamstadt,  and  to  Bergen-op-zoom  **;  but  the 
course  of  his  victory  was  arrested ;  for  now  he  had 
a  new  enemy  to  encounter  in  the  British  anny. 

wfa^e      '^^^  ^^^*'  ^bj^ct  of  the  British  military  plans  for 
in  Holland,  this  Campaign  was  the  defence  of  Holland,  and  a 
body  of  troops  was  in  February  sent,  consisting  of 
about  six  thousand  British,  commanded  by  the  duke 
of  York.     A  brigade  of  British  guards  was  thrown 
into   Williamstadt,  who  animating  the  Dutch  to 
vigorous  defence,  and  leading  their  efforts,  made  so 
gallant  a  resistance,  that  Dumouriez  saw  that  per- 
The  French  scvcrancc  would  be  unavailing;  he  therefore  raised 
ISw?/      the  siege,  ordered  his  troops  to  retire  from  Bergen- 
William-     op-zoom,  cvacuatcd  the  towns  and  forts  which  had 
stadt.         surrendered,    and  returned  to  take  the  command 
in  the  eastern  Netherlands,  where  the  declining 
fortunes  of  the  French  required  the  presence  of  an 
able  general.     The  Austrians  had  continued  ad- 
^  vancing  to   Brabant;    and   several  skirmishes   of 

attack^by  posts  had  taken  place,  in  which  the  Germans  were 
wt^N^  generally  superior.     On  the  morning  of  the  18th 
winden,      of  March,   au   engagement  commenced  at  Neer 
^^"       Winden,  on   the   confines  of  Brabant  and  Liege. 
General  Dumouriez  attacked  the  centre  of  the  im- 
perial army  with  great  vigour,  but  suffered  a  re- 
pulse ;  and  he  yielded  to  the  same  superior  efibrts 
from  the  imperial  right  wing.     In  the  afternoon, 
however,  the  French  right  wing  gained  some  ad- 
vantage ;  but  the  corps  de  reserve,  commanded  by 
general  Clairfait,  decided  the  day.     The  army  of 
Dumouriez  retreated  for  some  time  in  good  order^ 

**  See  Duinouriez*8  Memoirs. 

but 
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but  were  at  length  entirely  routed  by  the  Austrian  chap. 
cavalry.    The  slaughter  was  great ;  the  French  lost  ^5==^ 
four  thousand  men,  and  soon  after  six  thousand      1795. 
deserted  to  the  enemy.     The  French  generals,  by  French 
mutual  crimination,   endeavoiu-ed   respectively  to  f^^J^i, 
remove  from  themselves  the  blame  of  disaster.  Du-  other, 
mouriez  imputed  the  defeat  to  general  Miranda, 
vrho,  he  asserted,  both  fought  feebly,  and  fled  un- 
necessarily.    In  his  memoirs^  indeed,  he   admits 
that  general  La  Marche  committed  the  first  error, 
by  an  injudicious  movement  which  threw  his  troops 
into  confusion;  but  Miranda  is  the  subject  of  his 
principal  censure.  ^     Miranda,  on  the  other  hand, 
imputes  the  discomfiture  to  treachery  on  the  part 
of  Dumouriez.  ^     But  wherever  the  blame  lay,  if 
there  was  any,  the  battle  of  Neer  Winden  decided 
the  fate  of  the  Belgian  Netherlands.  The  Austrians 
continued  to  pursue  the  republicans  ;  on  the  21st,  Dumoune* 
Dumouriez  judged  it  proper  to  take  post  nearer  S^SSher- 
Louvain,  and  on  the  following  day  he  was  attacked  lands- 
by  the  enemy.     The  action  was  bloody,  and  lasted 
the  whole  day ;  but  the  Imperialists  were  compelled 
to  retreat  with  great  loss  :  the  Austrians,  however, 
rapidly  advancing  in   other  quarters,  the  French 
general  judged  it  expedient  to  evacuate  all  his  con- 
quests, and  re-enter  France.  Dumouriez  thoroughly 
knew  the  disposition  of  the  convention ;  and  rore- 
seeing  the  fate  which  the   suspicious  republicans 
prepared  for  a  vanquished  general,  he  resolved  to 
make  his  peace  with  the  allies,  to  march  with  his 
troops  against  Paris,  there  to  effect  a  counter-revo- 
lution, and  re-establish  monarchy.    On  this  subject  Hepri- 
he  conversed  with  colonel  Mack,  an  Austrian  officer  ^^^X^' 
of  great  eminence  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  Im-  ^^I^ 
perial  troops  should  act  merely  as  auxiliaries  for  the  i^iies,  Ld 
attainment  of  this  obiect ;  and  should  remain  on  the  "**°'*  ^ 

•^         '  monarchy. 

*  See  Dumouriez's  Memoirs. 

^  In  a  letter  to  Fettoa»  dated  2l6t  Marchi  1793. 

frontiers, 
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CHAP,  frontiers,  unless  he  wanted  their  assistance.     If  Du- 
^^'      mouriez   should  find   it  impracticable  to  efiect  a 
1793.      counter-revolution  without  the  aid  of  the  Austrians, 
then  he  should  indicate  the  number  and  kind  of  troops 
of  which  he  should  stand  in  need  to  execute  his 
design.    The  Austrian  forces  to  be  furnished  in  that 
event,  should  be  entirely  under  the  direction  of  Du- 
He  is  sua-   mouricz.   The  executive  government  suspecting  the 
STiveMh  dispositions  of  Dumouriez,  sent  deputies  to  investi- 
govem-      gate  his  conduct.     Confident  of  the  assistance  of 
J]J^^^  his  army,  he  did  not  disguise  from  them  his  pro- 
to  return  to  ject  to  annihilate  the  national  convention,  and  fix  a 
^^a^or   '^^^S  ^pon  the  throne.     Informed  of  his  design,  the 
his  conduct,  convention  sent  commissioners  to  supersede  his  com- 
mand, and  summoned  him  to  appear  at  Paris  to 
answer  for  his  conduct.     Dumoiuriez  ordered  these 
delegates  to  be  seized,  and  conveyed  to  general 
Clairfait's  head  quarters,  to  be  kept  as  hostages 
He  sounds  for  the  safety  of  the  royal  family.     But  the  army 
dtio^^Ae  soon  shewed  the  vanity  of  Dumouriez's  expectations; 
anny ;  but  they  uot  ouly  rcfuscd  to  follow  him  to  Paris,  but 
&^"Sn.     S^^^  ^"^  reason  to  doubt  his  personal  security  j  and 
fa^^ie,   he  was  compelled  to  seek  safety  by  flight.     Having 
^bTAu!^.  reached  the  imperial  territories,  he  had  an  interview 
MIS.  with  colonel  Mack,  and  with  the  prince  of  Saxe  Co- 

bourg.  Two  proclamations  were  digested,  one  by 
Dumouriez  himself,  the  other  by  the  prince  of  Saxe 
Cobourg.  The  manifesto  of  general  Dumouriez 
contained  a  recapitulation  of  his  services  to  the 
French  republic ;  a  statement  of  the  cruel  neglect 
which  his  army  had  experienced  in  the  preceding 
winter,  and  of  the  outrages  which  were  practised  by 
the  Jacobins  towards  the  generals  of  the  rq[>ublic, 
and  particularly  himself.  It  states  the  reasons  why 
he  arrested  the  commissioners;  exhibits  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  evils  which  might  be  apprehended 
from  the  continuance  of  the  anarchical  system  in 
France ;  and  expresses  bis  confident  expectations, 
that  as  soon  as  the  Imperialists  entered  the  territory 
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of  France,  not  as  vanquishers,  and  as  wishing  to  die-  chap. 
tate  laws,  but  as  generous  allies,  come  to  assist  in  ^^' 
re-establishing  the  constitution  of  1790,  great  num-  ]793. 
bers  of  the  French  troops  would  join  in  promoting 
so  necessary  a  purpose.  He  protested  upon  oath, 
that  his  sole  design  was  to  re-establish  constitutional 
royalty ;  and  that  he  and  his  companions  would  not 
lay  down  their  arms  until  they  had  succeeded  in 
their  enterprize.  These  protestations,  interspersed 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  gasconading  promises^ 
which  he  could  not  perform,  and  threats  which  he 
could  not  executes  constituted  the  declaration. 
A  manifesto '  was  also  published  by  the  prince  of 
Saxe  Cobourg,  announcing  that  the  allied  powers 
were  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  principals,  but 
merely  as  auxiliaries  in  the  war ;  that  they  had  no 
other  object  but  to  co-operate  with  general  Du- 
mouriez,  in  giving  to  France  her  constitutional 
king,  and  the  constitution  she  formed  for  herself. 
He  pledged  himself  that  he  and  his  army  would  not 
enter  the  French  territory  to  make  conquests,  but 
solely  for  the  end  now  specified.  He  declared  far- 
ther, that  any  strong  places  which  should  be  put 
into  his  hands,  should  be  considered  as  sacred  de- 
posits, to  be  delivered  up  as  soon  as  the  constitutional 
government  should  be  established  in  France,  or  as 

^  In  the  last  paragraph,  in  which  he  introduces  his  oath  under  tl^ie  bead 
**  I  swear  (he  says)  that  we  will  not  lay  down  our  arms  until  we  shall  have 
succeeded  in  our  enterprize ;  and  our  sole  design  is  to  re-establish  the  constitu- 
tional royalty ;  that  no  resentment,  no  thirst  after  vengeuice,  no  ambitious 
motive,  sways  our  purposes;  that  no  foreign  power  shall  influence  our 
opinions ;  that  wherever  anarchy  shall  cease  at  the  appearance  of  our  arm9» 
and  those  of  the  combined  armies,  we  will  conduct  ourselves,  as  friends  and 
brothers ;  that  wherever  we  shall  meet  with  resistance,  we  shall  know  to  select 
the  culpable  and  spare  the  peaceable  inhabitants,  the  victims  of  the  infamous 
wiles  of  the  jacobins  of  Paris,  from  whom  have  arisen  the  horrors  and  cala- 
mities of  the  war ;  —  that  we  shall  in  no  way  dread  the  poignards  oft  Marat 
and  the  Jacobins ;  —  that  we  vdll  4^tfoy  the  manufacture  of  these  poignards, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  scandalous  vmtings  by  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  per- 
vert the  noble  and  generous  character  of  the  French  nation ;— and  finally,  in 
the  name  of  my  companions  in  arms,  I  repeat  the  oath,  that  we  vdll  live  and 
die  free.  The  general-in-cbief  of  the  French  army,  Dumouriez.  See  State 
Papers,  1793. 

''  See. State  Papers,  April  5th,  1793. 
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-;ible,  or  even  probable  consequences,  which  might  c  h  a  i*. 
flow  from  measures  that  were  not  adopted.  If  as  ^^' 
some  able  statesmen  argued,  the  hour  of  victory  1795. 
was  the  hour  of  offering  peace,  the  confederates 
against  France  were  of  a  totally  different  opinion. 
They  conceived  France  to  have  been  the  aggressor ; 
to  have  manifested  views  of  ambitious  aggrandize- 
ment J  that  it  was  the  policy  of  her  neighbours  to 
prevent  her  encroachments,  and  in  her  present 
condition  to  reduce  her  strength  so  as  effectually  to 
prevent  the  future  accomplUh^ent  of  her  prcjeSts , 
that  therefore  they  ought  now  to  press  upon  her  in 
her  weakened  state.  On  this  view  they  regulated 
their  policy,  and  formed  their  plan  of  the  rest  of  the 
campaign.  A  congress  was  held  at  Antwerp, 
wherein  representatives  attended  from  the  several 
powers  that  formed  the  combination,  which  had  now 
been  joined  by  Spain  and  Naples.  At  this  congress 
were  present  the  prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  counts 
Metternich,  Starenberg,  and  Mercy  d'Argenteau, 
with  the  Prussian,  Spanish,  and  Neapolitan  envoys. 
It  was  determined  that  the  fortresses  on  the  frontiers 
of  France  should  be  invested  by  the  armies  of  the 
confederates,  that  the  enemy's  coasts  should  be 
beset  on  every  side  by  the  fleets  of  the  maritime 
powers,  and  that  every  encouragement  and  practi- 
cable assistance  should  be  afforded  to  the  royalists 
within  France.  ^  A  second  proclamation  was  now 
published  by  the  prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  annulling 
the  first,  and  declaring  a  design  of  keeping  whatever 
places  he  should  capture,  for  the  indemnification  of 
his  sovereign.  Dumouriez,  when  he  was  informed 
of  this  change  in  the  Imperial  system  of  military 
operations,  declared  to  the  prince  de  Cobourg,  that 
he  could  not  with  honour  serve  against  France. 
Receiving  a  passport,  he  therefore  retired  into 
Germany. ' 

^  New  Annual  Register,  1793. 

^  He  first  came  over  into  Britain,  but  was  desired  by  ministers  to  quit  the 
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By  the  plan  of  operations  concerted  for  attack- 
ing th%  frontiers  of  France,  the  British,  Dutch, 
Austrian,  and  Prussian  troops  were  to  press  on  to  the 
Netherlands ;  an  army  of  Prussians  and  other  Ger- 
mans from  the  Rhine.  Joined  to  the  confederate 
armies  were,  great  bodies  of  emigrants,  commanded 
by  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  other  refugees  of 
high  rank  and  distinction.  The  chief  part  of  the 
exiles  was  attached  to  the  army  of  the  Netherlands ; 
and  on  all  sides  dispositions  were  made  for  invading 
the  French  dominions. 


kingdom ;  and  in  bis  visit  nothing 
Annual  R^^ter,  179?. 


passed  of  any  historical  importance.     See 
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